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EDITORIAL 


With  this  number  the  Phillips  Bulletin 
begins  its  ninth  year.  Since  it  was  first 
started  in  the  early  days  of  Dr.  Stearns's 
administration,  it  has  gradually  in- 
creased in  size  and  broadened  in  scope, 
and  new  features  have  frequently  been 
added  to  make  it  a  representative  school 
publication.  Its  principal  aim  has  been 
and  still  is  to  interest  Alumni  and  friends 
in  Phillips  Academy  by  telling  them 
frankly  something  of  the  institution  as 
it  is  to-day,  by  keeping  them  in  touch 
with  their  class-mates,  and  by  printing 
from  time  to  time  articles  of  historical 
or  educational  value.  For  this  reason  it 
is  essential  that  Alumni  should  feel  free 
to  express  in  the  Bulletin  their  views  on 
matters  pertaining  to  the  school.  The 
Editor  therefore  takes  this  occasion  once 
more  to  invite  signed  communications 
from  graduates,  young  or  old.  All  such 
letters  will  be  promptly  acknowledged, 
and  space  will  be  found  for  them  under 
a  special  heading  in  an  early  issue. 

For  the  coming  year  the  policy  of  the 
Bulletin  will  continue  as  in  the  past  with 
but  few  important  changes.  In  response 
to  a  request  from  several  graduates,  the 
number  of  cuts  and  pictures  will  be  some- 
what increased.  It  will  be  of  assistance 
if  Alumni  will  send  to  the  Editor  photo- 
graphs or  sketches  appropriate  for  repro- 
duction here.  The  practice  of  printing 
occasional    articles    of    a  reminiscent 


or  biographical  nature  will  be  main- 
tained. 

The  Bulletin  has  inadvertently  brought 
upon  itself  some  criticism  through  its 
alleged  failure  to  do  justice  to  the  pro- 
ceedings at  certain  class  reunions.  In 
every  case  where  such  an  omission  has 
occurred  it  has  been  due  to  the  Editor's 
inability  to  secure  on  time  a  satisfactory 
account  from  those  concerned.  The 
Bulletin  is  now  a  quarterly,  appearing 
on  the  10th  of  October,  January,  April, 
and  Ji  ly.  Material,  to  be  sure  of  being 
used,  s  Hild  be  in  the  Editor's  hands  on 
the  20th  of  the  preceding  month.  In 
the  next  January  issue  the  Bulletin  will 
devote  several  pages  to  letters  from 
Class  Secretaries  and  to  announcements 
of  any  kind  by  class  officers;  all  such 
communications  must  reach  Andover  at 
least  by  December  20,  1914. 


Just  so  long  as  an  educational  institu- 
tion insists  that  its  chief  duty  is  to  de- 
velop and  mould  character  rather  than 
to  limit  its  efforts  to  the  intellect  alone, 
just  so  long  the  question  of  its  enrollment 
must  remain  a  serious  consideration. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  the  secondary 
school  where  this  larger  responsibility  is 
most  pronounced. 

For  several  years  the  Trustees  of 
Phillips  Academy  have  been  facing  this 
problem,  a  problem  increasingly  acute 
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because  of  the  larger  number  of  appli- 
cants that  each  year  have  sought  ad- 
mission to  the  school.  With  the  facilities 
to-day  possessed  by  the  Academy,  the 
Trustees  have  come  to  believe  that  the 
best  results  would  be  secured  with  a 
body  of  students  not  greatly  exceeding 
five  hundred.  Allowing  for  natural 
shrinkage  during  the  school  year,  this 
would  permit  a  total  catalogue  en- 
rollment of  about  five  hundred  and  fifty 
students.  At  approximately  this  figure 
it  has  been  felt  wise  that  the  enrollment 
should  be  held.  This  has  not  been  an 
easy  task  to  accomplish.  Last  year,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  scores  of  applicants 
presenting  satisfactory  records  were  dis- 
couraged or  actually  refused  admission 
by  the  school  authorities,  the  total  en- 
rollment reached  five  hundred  and  ninety. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  this  num- 
ber was  too  large  to  insure  the  most 
satisfactory  results.  This  year  the 
standard  for  admission  has  been  materi- 
ally raised.  The  number  of  applicants 
has  been  larger  than  ever  before,  and 
undoubtedly  the  necessity  of  limiting 
rigidly  the  number  of  those  admitted  has 
worked  a  real  hardship  to  many  deserv- 
ing applicants.  This  is  greatly  to  be 
regretted;  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
it  could  have  been  avoided.  Those  who 
have  sought  to  enter  the  Senior  class 
have  suffered  most,  though  even  to 
these  one  year  men  the  door  has  been 
left  partly  open  so  that  those  who  pre- 
sented special  claims  on  the  school 
through  having  had  immediate  relatives 
here  in  the  past,  and  a  few  who  seemed 
to  be  of  more  than  average  promise,  have 
been  enabled  to  come  in.  For  admission 
to  the  lower  classes  increased  insistence 
has  been  laid  on  the  requirement  that 
those  admitted  should  have  secured  be- 
fore coming  to  Andover  regular  class 
promotion   in   their   last   schools.  In 


very  few  exceptions,  and  these  only 
when  exceptional  reasons  for  failure  to 
secure  promotion  could  be  given,  has 
this  requirement  been  departed  from. 

What  the  school  lacks  in  quantity  this 
year  ought  to  be  more  than  made  up  in 
the  quality  of  this  new  and  carefully 
sifted  material.  Between  five  hundred 
and  forty  and  five  hundred  and  fifty 
boys  have  registered  to  date.  Late 
comers  will  doubtless  bring  the  total 
fully  up  to  the  five  hundred  and  fifty 
mark,  the  limit  recommended  by  the 
Trustees.  That  the  problem  will  grow 
even  more  acute  in  the  years  ahead 
seems  probable.  And  yet  it  would  seem 
clear  that  if  Phillips  Academy  is  to 
remain  true  to  the  ideal  of  its  founders, 
who  insisted  that  education  must  em- 
brace the  whole  boy,  mind,  soul,  and 
body,  the  limits  of  enrollment  mentioned 
above  cannot  safely  be  extended,  at  least 
not  without  a  very  substantial  increase 
in  buildings,  teachers,  and  funds. 


Occasional  inquiries  of  friends  indicate 
what  is  doubtless  a  prevalent  desire 
amongst  our  clientele  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  disposition  and  aims  of  the 
teaching  body  to  which  sons  and  charges 
are  entrusted.  Magazines  and  papers 
are  pouring  educational  theory  and 
practical  advice  into  the  homes  of  the 
land.  Much  good,  doubtless,  has  been 
accomplished  through  this  wide  dissem- 
ination of  discussion,  and  some  harm. 
We  see  strenuous  advocacy  of  particular 
studies,  enthusiastic  propaganda  of  me- 
thods, and  idealistic  faith  in  the  panacea 
of  "personality  in  teachers."  The  re- 
sult of  all  this  must  make  parents  wonder 
what  influences  are  at  work  in  the  parti- 
cular field  where  their  boys  are  under- 
going intellectual  tillage.  What  sort  of 
fruit  is  ripening  on  the  young  branch 
of  the  family  tree?   One  of  the  purposes 
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of  the  Bulletin  is  to  help  toward  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  mutual  problems 
of  parent  and  teacher  in  the  literal  up- 
bringing of  sons.  It  is,  of  course,  in- 
evitable that  we  should  be  known  by 
our  fruits;  it  is  desirable  that  we  should 
be  understood  in  our  aims. 


One  of  the  favorite  hobbies  of  pro- 
fessional discussion,  now  ridden  hard 
over  the  whole  curriculum,  is  saddled 
with  the  burden  of  methods  of  creating, 
stimulating,  and  maintaining  that  elusive 
motive  force  called  interest.  The  idea 
has  been  expounded  and  expanded — at 
times  almost  to  explosion.  One  is  even 
induced  to  raise  the  query  whether  the 
intention  is  to  lead  the  way  to  know- 
ledge or  to  the  gratification  of  interest 
as  an  end  in  itself.  A  tiny  little  cynic  is 
struggling  for  birth  and  humorously 
suggesting  a  possible  mistake  of  simula- 
tion for  stimulation  of  interest. 

It  is  well  to  point  the  way  to  paths  of 
pleasantness  and  peace  when  duty  is 
done,  but  when  the  day  of  work  is  on, 
the  need  is  to  get  the  task  under  way 
and  to  push  it  to  the  end.  Interest  is 
a  good  thing  provided  that  it  is  interest 
in  a  good  thing.  The  problem  of  the 
teacher  is  to  arouse  the  will  of  his  stu- 
dents to  perform  genuine  labor,  and  to 
create  such  pride  of  spirit  as  finds  its 
satisfaction  in  the  mastery  of  things 
hard,  whether  the  way  to  victory  be 
strewn  with  roses  or  with  thorns.  No 
self-respecting  teacher  can  endure  the 
humiliation  of  wheedling  students  into 
a  simulation  of  industry;  but  he  throws 
his  heart  into  the  task  of  training  them 
to  the  habit  of  getting  done  things  that 
their  present  world  wants  done.  If  the 
teacher  is  interested  in  two  things — his 
subject  and  the  boy — there  will  be  little 
need  to  worry  about  the  boy. 


The  burning  early  in  July  of  the  main 
building  of  the  Phillips  Exeter  Academy 
is  a  matter  for  deep  regret  on  the  part  of 
all  Andover  men.  The  fact  that  it  will 
shortly  be  replaced  by  a  finer  and  more 
commodious  structure  hardly  compen- 
sates for  the  loss  of  many  portraits  and 
objects  of  historical  value  which  can 
never  be  restored.  The  new  hall  will 
lack  many  of  the  old  associations. 

The  two  Phillips  Academies  have  been 
decidedly  unfortunate  in  the  destruction 
caused  by  fire  during  the  last  hundred 
years.  The  first  main  building  at  Exeter 
was  burned  to  the  ground  on  the  night 
of  December  27,  1870.  At  Andover, 
the  second  Academy  Hall,  erected  in  1786, 
was  utterly  destroyed  on  the  evening 
of  January  30,  1818.  The  Stone  Aca- 
demy, still  remembered  by  the  older 
Alumni,  was  devastated  by  fire  on  the 
morning  of  December  21,  1863.  Finally 
in  1896,  the  famous  old  Brick  Academy, 
the  "Classic  Hall"  built  in  1818,  was 
injured  by  a  serious  conflagration,  al- 
though the  walls  remained  intact.  More 
through  chance  than  through  foresight 
the  records  and  most  of  the  portraits  of 
Founders  and  Alumni  have  been  pre- 
served through  all  these  disasters.  Phil- 
lips Academy  should  by  this  time  have 
learned  the  lesson  that  fire-proof  struc- 
tures alone  can  insure  immunity  from 
the  dangers  resulting  from  negligence  or 
accident. 


The  recent  gift  of  $5,000  left  to 
Phillips  Academy  by  the  late  Mrs. 
George  W.  W.  Dove  comes  at  a  time 
when  it  will  do  a  great  amount  of  good. 
The  money  is  to  be  used  as  a  permanent 
fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  library,  and 
the  income  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  pur- 
chase of  books  relating  to  History  and 
Literature.  Although  the  present  library 
room  has  shelf  space  for  perhaps  70,000 
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volumes,  the  school  to-day  possesses 
only  about  some  8,000  books  and 
pamphlets.  This  number  is,  of  course, 
being  increased  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
but  the  pressure  for  more  funds  grows 
stronger  every  year.  Those  familiar 
with  conditions  at  Andover  hardly  need 
to  be  reminded  of  the  effective  work 
being  done  by  the  Librarian,  often  under 
very  disadvantageous  circumstances. 
The  possibilities  for  growth  in  the  future 
are  large,  but  the  fulfilment  of  our  hopes 
is  dependent  mainly  upon  the  establish- 
ment of  a  large  endowment,  of  which  the 
Dove  bequest  may  well  become  a  nu- 
cleus. 


During  the  opening  days  of  school, 
when  the  town  is  crowded  with  mothers 
and  fathers  placing  their  sons  in  the 
Academy,  much  of  the  stir  and  bustle  is 
likely  to  center  around  the  Phillips  Inn, 
and  the  importance  of  that  institution 
generally  makes  a  deep  impression  upon 
our  visitors.  The  Inn,  which  is  owned 
by  the  Trustees  and  under  their  control, 
is  operated  primarily  for  the  advantage 
of  guests  of  the  school,  and  on  such  oc- 
casions as  Founders'  Day  or  an  Exeter 
game,  it  is  really  indispensable.  In  its 
management  and  its  facilities  for  com- 
fortable entertainment  it  is  probably 
the  equal  of  any  College  Inn  in  the 
country.  On  special  dates  it  is  some- 
times so  popular  that  accommodations 
cannot  be  furnished  for  every  one  who 
applies;  but  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  year  there  is  ample  room  for  numer- 
ous guests.  Parents  who  desire  to  in- 
spect the  Academy  and  Alumni  who  re- 
turn to  renew  their  boyhood  may  be 
sure  of  being  well  treated  while  they 
remain  in  the  town.  Now  that  the  Inn 
has  been  running  successfully  for  many 
years,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  school 
could  get  along  without  it. 


To  parents  entering  boys  in  the  school 
the  apparent  complexity  of  the  curriculum 
as  it  appears  on  the  printed  Schedule  of 
Recitations  is  often  astounding.  Alumni 
of  fifty  years  back  can  easily  remember 
a  period  when  the  course  which  a  boy 
must  take  in  the  Academy  was  definitely 
mapped  out  from  the  start,  and  when  it 
was  certain  that  the  Senior  year  would 
be  spent  largely  under  "Uncle  Sam's" 
watchful  guidance  through  the  classics. 
To-day  nearly  fifty  distinct  courses  are 
taught  in  Phillips  Academy,  and  there 
are  in  all  136  separate  sections  or  divisions 
Under  these  circumstances  the  labor  of 
the  Class  Officers,  entrusted  with  the 
duty  of  preparing  schedules  for  the  stu- 
dents in  their  classes,  must  necessarily 
be  patient  and  arduous,  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  each  program  generally  involves 
a  peculiar  problem  in  permutations  and 
combinations.  Each  boy  must  be  given 
the  subjects  which  he  requires  for  college 
preparation,  and  his  divisions  must  not 
conflict;  his  schedule,  moreover,  must  be 
evenly  balanced,  so  that  all  the  hard 
study  will  not  be  concentrated  on  one  or 
two  days  of  the  week.  In  view  of  the 
difficulties  which  the  Class  Officers  are 
forced  to  solve,  often  on  short  notice, 
their  success  is  little  less  than  extra- 
ordinary. There  are  a  few  complaints 
for  a  week  or  two;  a  small  number  of 
readjustments  and  changes  have  to  be 
made;  but  within  a  fortnight  the  stress 
is  over,  and  the  school  has  settled  down 
to  the  steady  routine  of  daily  business. 
The  pupils  find  their  places,  and  the 
wheels  of  education  run  on  smoothly. 


The  Alumni  Fund  Committee  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  securing  for  the  im- 
portant position  of  Secretary,  Mr.  John 
D.  Cameron  of  the  class  of  eighty-nine. 
In  his  own  school  days  Mr.  Cameron 
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filled  with  marked  success  numerous  im- 
portant positions  in  various  school  activ- 
ities and  organizations.  In  these  he 
showed  himself  possessed  of  more  than 
usual  business  ability  and  foresight. 
Ever  since  his  graduation  from  the  Aca- 
demy he  has  proved  his  loyalty  to  his 
Alma  Mater  in  a  most  effective  way,  and 
it  is  doubtful  if  any  other  single  alumnus 


in  the  same  time  has  been  responsible  for 
encouraging  so  many  promising  boys  to 
enter  Phillips  Academy.  Mr.  Cameron 
takes  up  his  new  duties  with  an  enthusi- 
astic loyalty  to  the  school  and  its  tradi- 
tions, and  a  keen  appreciation  of  its 
needs  that  should  insure  for  the  Alumni 
Fund  committee  the  most  successful 
year  it  has  yet  known. 


RELATIVES  OF  WASHINGTON  IN  PHILLIPS  ACADEMY 


One  indication  of  the  success  and  promi- 
nence of  Phillips  Academy  even  in  its  very 
early  d  ays  is  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the 
relatives  of  General  George  Washington, 
guided  to  a  large  extent  by  his  advice,  chose 
Andover  as  a  place  for  securing  their  educa- 
tion. Meagre  details  regarding  these  members 
of  this  distinguished  family  have  often  been 
printed,  but  usually  in  a  confused  fashion. 
Information  has  not  always  been  easy  to  obtain, 
for  the  Washington  clan  were  numerous  and 


Col.  William  Augustine  Washington 


widespread;  moreover  their  intermarriages 
sometimes  resulted  in  complications  puzzling 
to  the  genealogist.  The  following  account, 
based  mainly  on  documents  loaned  by  Rev. 
C.  C.  Carpenter  of  Andover,  presents  with 
substantial  accuracy  the  available  facts  bear- 
ing on  this  interesting  subject. 

While  General  Washington  was  in  command 
of  the  colonial  forces  besieging  Boston,  in  1775 
he  was  thrown  into  somewhat  close  contact 


with  Samuel  Phillips,  Jr.,  who  had  recently 
been  elected  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Con- 
gress and  who  was  then  serving  on  a  committee 
appointed  to  confer  with  the  commander  on 
matters  connected  with  the  war.  Washington 
must  also  have  been  acquainted  with  Phillips's 
strenuous  efforts  to  provide  ammunition  for 
the  continental  troops,  and  his  patriotic  spirit 
in  establishing  a  powTder  mill  in  Andover. 
Nearly  fifteen  years  later,  in  1789,  Washing- 
ton, then  just  elected  President  of  the  United 
States,  made  his  memorable  visit  to  Andover 
described  in  a  former  Bulletin,  stopping  for  a 
short  time  with  Judge  and  Madame  Phillips 
at  their  hospital  Mansion  House  on  the  Hill. 
Even  before  this  date,  however,  one  of  the 
General's  own  nephews  had  been  registered  at 
Phillips  Academy,  for  the  Records  show  that 
in  1785  Howell  Lewis  had  regularly  entered 
the  school. 

Augustine  Washington,  the  father  of  George 
Washington,  was  married  twice.  By  his  first 
wife,  Jane  Butler,  he  had  four  children,  only 
two  of  whom,  Lawrence  and  Augustine,  lived 
to  manhood.  By  his  second  wife,  Mary  Ball, 
he  had  six  children,  the  eldest  being  George, 
the  future  general  and  President.  The  others 
were  Elizabeth,  Samuel,  John  Augustine, 
Charles,  and  Mildred,  the  last  of  whom  died 
young.  Elizabeth,  the  General's  favorite 
sister,  whom  he  called  "Betty,"  married 
Fielding  Lewis.  Their  fourth  child  was  Howell 
Lewis,  the  boy  who  was  sent  north  to  Phillips 
Academy  in  1785,  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  He 
afterwards  became  a  private  secretary  to  his 
uncle,  inherited  some  of  his  property,  and  died 
in  Virginia  in  1822. 

In  1795,  ten  years  later,  the  first  student  of 
the  Washington  name  appeared  in  Andover. 
Augustine  Washington,  the  President's  oldest 
half-brother,  had  married  Anne  Aylett.  They 
had  a  son,  Colonel  William  Augustine  Wash- 
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ington,  who  gained  fame  as  a  cavalry  officer  in 
the  Revolution,  and  married  Jane,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  President's  own  brother,  John 
Augustine  Washington,  and  Hannah  Bushrod. 
William  Augustine  Washington  and  his  wife 
Jane  were  therefore  cousins,  one  a  half  blood 
nephew,  the  other  an  own  niece  of  General 
George  Washington.  They  had  four  children, 
three  of  whom  studied  at  Phillips  Academy. 
In  1795  Colonel  Washington  and  his  wife  left 
their  estate  at  Haywood  in  Westmoreland 
County,  Virginia,  and  came  on  to  Andover 
to  enter  in  the  school  their  two  sons,  Augus- 
tine, aged  15,  and  Bushrod,  aged  10,  both 
double  grand-nephews  of  the  President.  The 
President  himself  gave  to  Colonel  Washington 
a  letter  of  introduction  to  General  Lincoln, 
asking  the  latter  to  assist  his  nephew  in  plac- 
ing his  sons  at  Andover.  This  letter,  now  in 
possession  of  the  Academy,  was  reproduced 
in  facsimile  in  the  Bulletin  for  April,  1913. 

Augustine  Washington  was  a  sickly  child, 
and  died  in  1798,  shortly  after  his  return  to 
his  home  in  the  south.  The  following  letter, 
sent  by  Judge  Phillips  to  Colonel  Washington 
on  July  20,  1797,  is  here  printed  for  the  first 
time,  from  a  copy  owned  by  Miss  Agnes 
Brooks  of  North  Andover: 

"July  20,  1797. 
"To  Colonel  Wm.  Aug'n  Washington. 

"I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  favors  of  the  22d  of  May  &  the  22d  of 
June — the  former  enclosing  a  bill  for  $300  was 
rec'd  on  the  3  and  the  last  on  the  8  of  the  pre- 
sent month.  In  your  last  you  are  pleased  to 
communicate  your  determination  of  having 
your  sons  return'd  to  Virg'a.  The  circum- 
stance which  gives  rise  to  this  determination 
has  occasioned  me  many  anxious  hours  & 
recourse  has  been  had  to  every  expedient  that 
could  be  thought  of,  to  excite  a  greater  alter- 
ation in  yr.  youngest  son,  but,  it  grieves  me 
to  say,  the  success  has  been  much  less  than 
we  hoped  for.  At  the  same  time,  Justice  re- 
quires me  to  say  that  his  temper  is  good,  his 
disposition  kind,  generous,  and  manly,  & 
that  he  has  the  good  wishes  of  all  about  him. 

"Very  soon  after  receiving  notice  of  yr. 
determination  I  took  measures  to  enquire  for 
a  vessel  bound  to  Potomacke — but  am  checked 
in  my  enquiries  by  the  state  of  yr.  son  Augus- 
tine's health.  He  has  repeatedly  said  that 
his  health  has  been  generally  much  better  here 
than  when  in  Virg'a.  Last  winter  he  caught 
cold — had  a  complaint  of  the  pulmonic  kind — 
&  spit  blood  a  few  times,  but  got  quite  over 
those  complaints.  In  the  last  month  some  of 
his  former  complaints  return;  he  has  now  a 
cough  that  is  troublesome,  &  has  a  febrile 
habit.  Indeed  we  are  fearful  that  his  com- 
plaints are  hectical.    The  news  of  his  Sister's 


illness  &  decease  had  a  great  effect  on  his 
mind,  and  since  the  tidings  of  her  death  he 
has  been  much  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
he  sh'd  follow  her  by  the  same  disorder.  We 
endeavor  to  keep  up  his  spirits — -he  rides 
frequently  &  thinks  he  receives  benefit — the 
best  advice  of  the  faculty  is  taken.  I  should 
readily  receive  him  into  my  famity  notwith- 
standing Mrs.  Phillips's  and  my  own  want  of 
health;  but  am  confident  he  is  in  a  situation 
more  favorable  to  him,  under  his  present  cir- 
cumstances, as  Mr.  French  is  a  gentleman  of 
considerable  skill  &  much  experience  in  com- 
plaints like  your  son's  &  he  with  Mrs.  French 
has  repeatedly  assured  me  that  nothing  has 
been  omitted  or  shall  be  omitted  that  can  be 
useful  to  him.  I  shall  spare  no  attentions  that 
are  in  my  power  which  an  anxious  parent  can 
desire,  and  shall  soon  give  you  further  inform- 
ation concerning  him.  Your  request  respect- 
ing a  private  instructor  and  clergyman  of  the 
Episcopalian  denomination  will  be  duly  at- 
tended. You  will  permit  me  to  sympathize 
with  you  very  sincerely  under  your  various  & 
heavy  trials,  and  will  please  to  accept  the 
fullest  assurance  of  my  best  wishes  for  a  happy 
issue  to  them  all.  I  am,  dear  Sir,  with  much 
respect,  esteem,  &  affection,  your  very  obedi- 
ent, 

"S.  P." 

"In  his  present  situation,  we  judged  it  un- 
safe for  him  to  venture  at  this  season  of  ex- 
treme heat  into  a  more  southern  climate,  but 
hope  at  the  close  of  summer,  he  may  take  the 
voyage  with  less  danger.  In  the  meantime, 
I  shall  spare  no  attentions." 

Bushrod,  the  younger  son  concerning  whom 
Judge  Phillips  here  expresses  some  anxiety, 
graduated  at  Harvard  College,  married 
Henrietta  Bryan  Spottswood  of  Virginia,  and 
settled  down  as  a  farmer.  He  was  given  by 
his  uncle,  Judge  Bushrod  Washington,  a  large 
share  of  the  Mount  Vernon  estate,  which  he 
named  Mount  Zephyr,  and  there  he  built  a 
house  for  his  bride.  I  le  died  at  this  homestead 
in  November,  1830.  This  Bushrod  Washing- 
ton, who  should  not  be  confused  with  the 
famous  Judge  Bushrod  Washington,  his  uncle 
and  the  inheritor  of  Mount  Vernon,  had  twelve 
children,  the  youngest  of  whom,  Mrs.  Fanny 
Washington  Finch,  visited  Andover  in  1887, 
and  was  shown  the  old  parsonage  of  Reverend 
Jonathan  French  where  her  father  had  lived 
as  a  student  over  ninety  years  before. 

In  1795  also  two  other  grand-nephews  of 
George  Washington  entered  Phillips  Academy, 
Mildred,  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  Gen- 
eral's own  brother,  John  Augustine  Washing- 
ton, married  Thomas  Ls<\  a  son  of  Richard 
Henry  Lee,  the  patriot,  rl^w  had  two  chil- 
dren, Cassius  Lee  and  Franci^^ightfoot  Lee,' 
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both  of  whom  came  to  Andover  in  1795,  the 
elder  being  16  and  the  younger  13.  While  in 
the  school  they  boarded  with  Judge  and 
Madame  Phillips  at  the  Mansion  House. 
Cassius  Lee  died  in  1798  while  an  under- 
graduate in  Princeton  College.  In  the  last 
lines  he  ever  wrote  he  said,  concerning  his 
regard  for  his  Andover  benefactors: 

"My  friendship  for  the  Phillips  family 
cannot  be  buried  with  me  in  the  grave,  but 
it  will  live  with  me  in  the  immortal  life.  Per- 
haps some  little  article  presented  to  each  of 
them,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phillips  and  their  son, 
as  at  my  request,  would  please  them." 

A  copy  of  this  letter  was  sent  to  Judge 
Phillips,  and  carefully  preserved  by  him.  In 
replying  to  Mr.  Lee,  the  boy's  father,  Phillips 
wrote : 

"The  observation  expressed  in  your  intro- 
ductory letter,  that  'one  of  your  principal 
inducements  in  sending  him  and  his  brother 
so  far  from  Virginia  and  their  friends,  was  that 
they  might  be  brought  up  in  the  purest  prin- 
ciples of  religion,  morality,  and  virtue,'  ac- 
corded so  perfectly  with  my  ideas  of  the  essen- 
tial part  of  education,  that  I  took  more 
pleasure  in  urging  remarks  tending  to  that 
object;  the  unremitted  and  serious  attention 
with  which  these  remarks  were  received  by  our 
departed  friend,  heightened  the  pleasure  of 
the  duty;  the  satisfaction  you  are  pleased  to 
express  in  the  conduct  of  his  education  is 
highly  grateful;  and  the  cordial  expressions  of 
attachment  to  our  family  in  his  last  letter  to 
you,  will  be  among  the  sources  of  our  most 
pleasing  reflections  through  the  remainder  of 
life." 

Francis  Lightfoot  Lee,  the  other  brother, 
graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1802,  and 
died  in  1850. 

In  1803  four  more  Washingtons,  all  of  them 
grand-nephews  of  the  President,  were  regis- 
tered as  pupils  in  Phillips  Academy.  Of  these, 
one,  George  Corbin  Washington,  born  August 
20,  1789,  was  a  younger  brother  of  Augustine 
and  Bushrod,  who  had  entered  the  school  in 
1795.  Their  father,  Colonel  William  Augus- 
tine Washington,  apparently  undiscouraged 


by  the  poor  success  of  the  two  elder  sons,  sent 
George  Corbin  to  Andover  at  the  age  of  fifteen. 
He  afterwards  graduated  with  a  brilliant 
record  at  Harvard  College,  distinguished  him- 
self as  a  lawyer,  became  a  congressman  from 
Maryland,  and  was  President  of  the  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio  Canal  Company.  He  died  in 
1854  at  Georgetown,  D.  C. 

The  other  three  to  come  in  1803  were  the 
sons  of  Corbin  Washington,  second  son  of  the 
General's  own  brother,  John  Augustine  Wash- 
ington. Corbin  Washington  had  married 
Hannah  Lee,  daughter  of  Richard  Henry  Lee, 
and  by  her  he  had  three  sons:  Richard  Henry 
Lee  Washington,  John  Augustine  Washington, 
and  Bushrod  Corbin  Washington.  Judge 
Bushrod  Washington  was  the  legal  guardian 
of  these  boys,  and  they  lived  at  Mount  Vernon 
when  not  at  school.  Bushrod  C.  Washington, 
a  descendant  of  the  youngest  brother,  wrote 
in  1879:  "I  have  no  doubt  the  reason  these 
brothers  were  sent  to  Andover,  Mass.,  was 
because  of  the  respect  Judge  Washington  had 
for  Gov.  Phillips's  memory,  and  the  friendship 
that  had  existed  between  General  Washington 
and  Governor  Phillips."  John  Augustine 
Washington  became  eventually  the  proprietor 
of  Mount  Vernon,  bequeathed  to  him  by  his 
uncle,  Judge  Washington,  and  lived  there 
until  1832.  Bushrod  Corbin,  the  youngest, 
turned  out  a  farmer,  and  pursued  an  eventful 
career  in  Jefferson  County,  Virginia. 

From  the  statistics  thus  presented  it  will 
be  seen  that  during  the  years  from  1785  to 
1803  one  own  nephew  and  eight  grand- 
nephews  of  General  George  Washington  at- 
tended Phillips  Academy. 

In  those  days,  before  railroads  had  shortened 
distances  and  made  communications  quick 
and  easy,  it  was  unusual  for  boys  to  be  sent 
far  from  home  for  an  education.  The  fact 
that  these  members  of  General  Washington's 
family  travelled  to  Andover  from  Virginia  is 
a  striking  indication  of  the  power  of  Judge 
Phillips's  personal  influence.  Confidence  in 
him  and  his  projects  was  unquestionably  an 
essential  factor  in  promoting  the  development 
of  Phillips  Academy. 


GLIMPSES  OF  THREE  ENGLISH  SCHOOLS 


By  Markham  W.  Stackpole 


There  are  a  score  of  famous  public  schools 
in  England,  though  none  of  them  arc  public 
in  our  sense.  They  are  endowed  schools  like 
the  Phillips  Academics,  though  less  representa- 
tive of  all  social  classes.  Through  Tom 
Brown  and  Dr.  Arnold,  Rugby  is  best  known 
in  America,  but  Eton  and  Winchester  have 
still  greater  antiquity  and  prestige.  Harrow 


is  of  about  the  same  age  as  Rugby,  but  oc- 
cupies a  more  prominent  position  in  social 
life  and  in  athletic  sports.  Winchester  and 
Eton  are  called  "colleges",  for  in  England  this 
term  is  still  used  in  a  more  general  sense  than 
here  in  America. 

"Saint  Mary  College  of  Winchester  near 
Winchester,"  is  thus  officially  designated  to 
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Chapel  of  Winchester  College  from  the  Warden's  Garden 


distinguish  it  from  William  of  Wyke- 
ham's  other  college  at  Oxford,  commonly 
known  as  New  College.  Winchester  is  the 
mother  and  the  model  of  English  public 
schools.  Its  ancient  walls  and  courts,  and 
its  lovely  cloisters  and  meads  are  worthy 
of  its  five  centuries  of  tradition.  How  young 
our  "old  school"  seems  in  comparison!  Yet 
Winchester  to-day  is  one  of  the  most  vigorous 
and  efficient  public  schools  in  England.  Its 
numbers  are  limited  to  450,  and  it  is  especially 
famous  for  its  exacting  standards  of  scholar- 
ship. Its  ideals,  like  our  own,  embody  the 
principles  of  simplicity  and  freedom. 

Windsor  Castle  looks  down  upon  the  towering 
chapel,  wide  playing  fields,  and  smooth  water 
ways  of  Eton,  and  from  its  foundation  in  1440 
"King's  College  of  Our  Lady  of  Eton  beside 
Windsor"  has  enjoyed  royal  favor.  It  is  natural, 
then,  that  Eton  should  rank  highest  of  all 
in  social  position,  and  that  one  should  expect 
many  of  its  thousand  "men"  to  rise  to  high 
station  in  society  and  in  the  government. 

Unlike  the  two  "colleges"  of  Winchester  and 
Eton,  Harrow  School  is  "set  upon  a  hill."  In 
the  wide  sweep  of  open  country  northwest  of 
London  "The  Hill"  is  seen  from  afar  and 
readily  identified  by  the  sharp  spire  which  rises 
among  the  trees. 

"For  searching  England  far  and  wide,  no 
school  can  well  be  found 
That  sends  forth  truer  gentlemen  or  stands 
on  higher  ground." 
In  comparison  with  its  older  rivals,  Harrow 


appears  commonplace.  It  has  no  ancient 
courts  or  cloisters,  but  it  is  "beautiful  for  situ- 
ation" and  its  slopes  are  adorned  with  fine 
terraces.  Upon  the  plain  to  either  side  stretch 
out  its  ample  playing  grounds,  while  the 
principal  buildings  upon  the  hill-top  command 
wide  views  both  west  and  east,  with  London 
in  the  distance.  Only  the  haze  obscures  the 
tower  of  Windsor  and  the  site  of  Eton  miles 
away  to  the  southward. 

And  yet,  impressive  as  these  three  historic 
schools  are,  in  buildings  and  in  setting,  many 
of  their  houses  and  some  of  their  halls  are 
crowded  into  the  streets  of  towns  and  separ- 
ated from  each  other.  As  a  whole,  their 
grounds  lack  the  spaciousness,  unity,  and  de- 
tachment in  total  school  arrangements  which 
mean  so  much  to  us  here  in  Andovcr. 

Phillips  Academy  has  many  claims  to  kin- 
ship with  Harrow  beside  the  fact  that  we  stand 
upon  high  ground  and  aim  to  send  forth  true 
gentlemen.  Harrow  was  founded  by  John 
Lyon,  a  yeoman  of  the  parish,  in  the  days  of 
Elizabeth  (1571),  and  the  careful  foundation 
statutes  which  he  himself  prepared  recall  the 
patriotism,  foresight,  and  thoroughness  of  our 
own  Samuel  Phillips,  Jr.  To-day  one  finds 
at  Harrow  just  such  graduate  loyalty  and 
generosity,  such  school  enthusiasm,  and  such 
general  prosperity  as  abound  upon  our  own 
historic  hill.  Harrow,  like  Phillips,  is  progres- 
sive in  education  and  equipment  while  both 
Head  Masters  rejoice  in  the  help  of  a  sound 
public  opinion  among  their  boys.   As  here,  the 
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number  of  students  varies  from  five  to  six 
hundred. 

"Service  to  the  Empire"  is  one  of  the  watch- 
words of  all  three  of  these  great  schools. 
Many  will  recall  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
famous  remark  that  "the  Battle  of  Waterloo 
was  won  upon  the  playing-fields  of  Eton." 
Tablet  after  tablet  in  chapel  and  in  cloister 
records  the  names  of  Etonians,  Wykehamists 
and  Harrovians  who  fell  in  the  Crimea  and 
South  Africa,  and,  alas!  many  more  will  be 
there  after  the  death  lists  of  the  present  war 
are  known.  The  military  spirit  is  fostered 
throughout  the  schools  of  England.  The  great 
schools,  like  the  universities,  have  their  train- 
ing corps  like  the  Volunteers  of  Eton  and  the 
Rifle  Corps  at  Winchester  and  Harrow.  Their 
exhibition  drills,  reviewed  by  army  officers, 
are  an  important  feature  of  anniversary  oc- 
casions. Once  a  year  in  summer  the  school 
military  companies  gather  for  a  keen  contest 
in  markmanship  at  Bisley.  An  important 
group  of  boys  at  each  of  the  great  schools  is 
preparing  for  the  military  colleges.  Many  of 
these  lads  are  doubtless  now  on  duty  among 
the  territorial  forces  for  home  defence  or  even 
at  the  front. 

The  tourist-visitor  is  charmed  and  awed  by 
the  treasures  of  these  old  English  schools. 
There  are  priceless  documents  and  books, 
quaint  little  brasses,  ancient  portraits  of 
founders  and  patrons,  old  seals  and  mottoes 
on  wooden  panels,  heavy  oaken  desks  and 
benches,  and  high  wainscotings  covered  with 
rudely  carved  names.  In  the  chapels  one  finds 
beautiful  glass  and  carvings  and  impressive 
effigies,  and  scattered  about  the  grounds,  seclu- 
ded lawns  and  gardens.  Everything  is  well  kept 
and  reverently  tended.  Does  the  active  English 
schoolboy  care  for  all  these  things?  At  least  he 
treats  them  with  respect.  No  Wykehamist 
would  think  of  walking  through  the  cloisters 
with  covered  head.  Indeed,  these  boys  must 
share,  even  in  youth,  their  parents'  evident  love 
for  things  venerable  and  beautiful,  and  cer- 
tainly in  later  years  "their  hearts  will  thrill" 
at  the  memory  of  them. 

But  not  all  things  are  ancient  or  indeed 
beautiful.  The  many  modern  buildings  are 
less  attractive,  but  they  represent  what  we 
call  "up-to-date  equipment."  There  are 
museums,  laboratories,  libraries;  workshops, 
infirmaries,  and  gymnasiums.  Outdoor  sports 
are  possible  the  year  through;  hence  the 
playing-fields  are  especially  extensive  and 
constantly  employed.  Racquets  and  fives, 
played  in  brick  and  concrete  courts,  are  very 
popular  with  English  boys,  and  each  of  the 
great  schools  possesses  its  "duckers"  or  out- 
door swimming  pools. 

Winchester  and  Eton  each  has  its  inner 


circle  of  about  seventy  foundation  scholars. 
They  are  not  necessarily  poor  boys,  but  they 
have  won  these  scholarships  through  keen 
competition.  Mr.  Asquith  sent  two  of  his 
sons  to  Winchester  as  "scholars"  and  paid 
an  equivalent  for  their  stipends  in  behalf  of 
two  other  boys  in  the  outer  school.  As  at 
Oxford,  the  "scholars"  are  distinguished  by 
their  gowns.  They  have  their  own  quarters 
in  the  older  buildings,  and  dine  in  ancient 
halls.  No  duties  in  the  way  of  service  are 
connected  with  these  scholarships.  It  is  not 
strange  that  an  English  teacher  cannot  con- 
ceive of  a  system  of  student  service  like  our 
own.  The  other  "men",  who  far  exceed  the 
scholars  in  number,  are  called  "Oppidans"  at 
Eton  and  "Commoners"  at  Winchester. 
They  live  and  board  in  the  houses  of  masters. 
At  Harrow  there  are  no  foundation  scholars. 

Each  of  these  three  schools  has  its  monitors 
or  head  boys  who  are  charged  with  responsi- 
bility for  the  conduct  of  their  fellows  in  the 
houses.  It  is  an  old  system  and  apparently 
it  works  well.  The  monitors  are  chosen  with 
much  care  and  there  are  safeguards  against 
the  abuse  of  their  authority,  especially  in  the 
inflicting  of  punishments  upon  the  younger 
lads.  A  modified  form  of  "fagging"  still 
exists,  consisting  of  minor  services  on  the  part 
of  younger  boys.  The  English  schoolmasters 
find  good  in  this,  not  only  as  a  discipline  to  the 
younger  boys,  but  because  it  often  makes  the 
older  boy  the  friend  and  champion  of  his 
"fag."  On  the  last  night  of  the  year  at  Har- 
row the  monitors  go  forward  to  receive  their 
parting  presents  of  books,  at  the  hands  of  the 
Head  Master.  They  deliver  to  him  their 
private  keys  to  the  library  and  often  receive 
his  thanks  and  commendation  for  their  help 
in  maintaining  good  order  and  good  spirit  in 
he  school.  At  Harrow  the  head  boy  of  all  the 
school  is  called  "Mr."  by  his  fellow  students. 

In  age  and  appearance  a  large  gathering  of 
English  school-boys  is  much  like  one  of  our 
own  student  bodies  except  in  the  matter  of 
dress.  Uniformity  is  the  rule,  with  a  few  dis- 
tinctions for  age  and  position.  At  Eton  the 
little  boys  wear  round  collars,  short,  close- 
fitting  black  jackets,  and  grey  long  trousers. 
The  older  boys  wear  long-tailed  black  coats, 
white  bow  ties,  and  very  dark  trousers.  Top 
hats  are  the  rule  at  Eton  for  boys  of  all  ages. 
The  great  dignity  of  the  upper  garments  is 
often  in  striking  contrast  with  bright-colored 
socks  and  dirty  shoes.  At  Harrow,  on  Sun- 
days and  formal  occasions,  the  older  boys 
wear  top  hats  and  swallow-tail  coats,  (and 
some  of  them  grey  waistcoats),  with  grey 
trousers,  but  the  day  costume  consists  of  short 
dark  jackets,  grey  trousers  and  the  unique 
Harrow  "straw."    This  latter  ornament  is  a 
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straw  hat  of  very  low  crown  and  very  wide 
brim,  and  in  many  cases  it  is  securely  attached 
by  an  elastic  under  the  short  back  hair.  The 
ordinary  Harrow  cricket  costume  consists  of 
white  flannel  trousers  and  attractive  jackets 
of  blue  flannel.  At  Winchester  there  is  no 
uniform, — at  least  on  week  days — except  for 
the  scholars'  black  gowns.  Like  our  own 
school-boys  these  young  Englishmen  loaf 
about  a  good  deal  with  their  hands  in  their 
pockets,  and  many  of  them  are  by  no  means 
erect  in  carriage.  "Human  nature  is  very 
prevalent"  even  in  fine  English  schools.  The 
Winchester  men  have  constantly  before  them 
Wykeham's  fine  motto,  "Manners  makyth 
man,"  and  while  they  rightly  interpret  man- 
ners in  its  broader  ethical  sense,  it  is  doubtless 
true  that  the  Wykehamists  and  other  English 
school-boys  are  carefully  trained  in  good  man- 
ners. And  yet,  though  the  boys  take  their 
meals  with  the  masters  in  their  own  houses, 
the  English  teachers  and  their  wives  are  not 
entirely  happy  about  their  table  behaviour. 
The  speed-mania  is  a  problem  there  as  here. 

The  speech  of  English  school-boys  is  an 
interesting   and   difficult   subject.     A  little 
French  boy,  who  had  attended  an  English 
school,  assured  his  father  that  he  had  learned 
in  England  the  "three  R's",  "ripping,  rotten, 
and  rather".   Student  slang  is  by  no  means  so 
varied  in  England  nor  indeed  so  picturesque 
as  the  American  slang  which  our  English 
cousins  find  at  once  so  amusing  and  so  unin- 
telligible.    Nevertheless,    the    talk    of  the 
English  school-boy  abounds  in  slang.  The 
three  great  schools  of  which  I  am  writing  each 
has  its  own  vocabulary  of  school  terms.  1 
have  already  given  some  examples.    At  Har- 
row there  is  a  fondness  for  terms  ending  in 
"er",  as  "footer"  for  football,  "speedier"  for 
speech-room,  "bluer"  for  blue  coal.    The  roll- 
call   is   known   as   "Bill."     "Freshness"  is 
"cheek."     One   of   the   hand-books  about 
Winchester   contains   a   glossary   of  school 
words.    A  form  or  class-division  is  called  a 
"  book";  a  football  field,  a  "canvas";  "cloister- 
time"  is  the  summer  term;  a  study  desk  is 
called  "toy".   A  holiday  is  a  "remedy",  and  the 
school  cricket  eleven  is  entitled  "Lord's".  In 
all  these  schools  and  throughout  England  an 
athletic  team   is  called   "a  side".     As  the 
Harrow  boys  march  by  in  single  file  to  answer 
to  their  names  at  roll-call,  they  say  in  English 
fashion,  with  a  touch  of  the  hat,  "Heah,  sir," 
while  at  Winchester  they  answer  "Sum,"  a 
contraction  of  "Adsum."    If  there  are  several 
boys  of  the  same  name,  they  are  designated, 
for  example,  as  "Jones  Maximus,"  "Jones 
Major,"  "Jones  Minor,"  etc.     As  for  speech 
in  general  it  must  be  admitted  thai  English 
school-boys,  like  their  parents,  use  their  voices 


with  greater  distinctness  and  finish,  and  the 
mother  tongue  with  more  care  and  correctness 
than  their  fellow  students  across  the  Atlantic. 
The  so-called  "English  accent"  is  not  an  affec- 
tation— in  Englishmen. 

School  customs  form  another  subject  not  to 
be  readily  mastered  by  an  American  observer. 
At  Harrow  certain  privileged  boys  may  march 
along  the  middle  of  the  street,  while  others 
must  keep  to  the  sidewalk,  and  at  Winchester 
there  are  certain  spaces  in  the  courts  which 
must  not  be  violated  by  the  unprivileged. 
Organized  cheering  like  ours  is  unknown  in 
England.  The  old-fashioned  "Hip,  hip, 
hurrah !"  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  only  approach 
to  it. 

An  American  teacher  is  interested  to  find 
the  English  masters  grappling  with  the  same 
problems  of  discipline  that  concern  us  here. 
There  is  the  problem  of  smoking,  the  problem 
of  unpaid  bills,  and  the  universal  problem  of 
keeping  boys  within  bounds.  For  in  spite  of 
barred  windows  on  the  lower  floors,  the  boys 
of  Eton  and  Harrow  do  at  times  manage  to 
get  away  to  London.  During  the  past  year 
the  Head  Master  of  Eton  found  himself  the 
center  of  a  lively  newspaper  controversy  be- 
cause he  expelled  a  boy  for  breaking  bounds. 
But.  as  a  rule,  dismissals  are  less  frequent  and 
more  serious  in  these  English  schools.  A  boy 
who  has  been  expelled  from  his  public  school 
is  not  received  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  The 
system  of  penalties  differs  considerably  from 
our  own,  and  the  Head  Masters  still,  on  rare 
occasions,  make  use  of  a  switching  for  such 
misdeeds  as  dishonesty  in  written  work.  The 
average  English  school-boy  is  as  indifferent  in 
the  matter  of  study  as  our  boys  here,  but  it  is 
the  testimony  of  intimate  observers  that  they 
go  up  to  the  universities  more  cultivated  and 
(in  some  ways)  more  intelligent  young  men. 
Of  course  there  are  advantages  in  a  system 
which  involves  longer  residence  in  one  school 
and  a  more  intimate  contact  with  teachers  in 
sports  and  in  social  life. 

Another  interesting  point  of  comparison 
is  found  in  the  relations  of  these  three  great 
schools  to  certain  colleges  at  the  universities. 
William  of  Wykeham  founded  both  Winches- 
ter College  and  New  College  at  Oxford.  The 
tradition,  therefore,  was  a  natural  one  that 
Wykehamists  should  go  to  that  college. 
Intimate  relations  are  still  maintained,  not 
only  in  respect  to  students,  but  also  in  respect 
to  the  government  of  the  two  institutions. 
Henry  VI  founded  both  Eton  College  and 
King's  College  at  Cambridge.  There  is  there- 
fore a  close  relation  between  the  two.  Trinity 
College  at  Cambridge  was  long  a  favorite  for 
Harrovians.  The  present  distinguished  Mas- 
ter of  Trinity,  Dr.  Montagu  Butler,  was  one 
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of  the  great  Head  Masters  at  Harrow,  and  is 
still,  at  81,  a  familiar  figure  at  great  Harrow 
gatherings. 

The  duties  of  English  schoolmasters,  especi- 
ally those  in  charge  of  houses,  are  laborious. 
At  Harrow  a  house  master  conducts  corres- 
pondence with  parents  and  arranges  for  the 
admission  of  boys  to  his  house.  He  is  re- 
sponsible for  his  own  boarding  table  and  he 
collects  the  total  school  bills  from  the  boys 
in  his  house.  He  must  keep  watch  over  a  boy's 
progress  in  his  studies,  exercise  discipline  in 
all  but  the  most  serious  offenses,  and  give  a 
certain  amount  of  religious  instruction.  In 
spite  of  various  perquisites,  the  English  school- 
master, like  our  American  teachers,  is  on  the 
whole  inadequately  paid,  while  his  class- 
room duties  and  other  general  responsibilities 
are  probably  heavier  than  those  of  teachers 
in  American  schools  like  Exeter  and  Andover. 
In  England,  as  in  America,  the  school  must 
"bank  on  the  devotion"  of  its  teachers. 

The  Head  Master  of  an  English  school  is 
a  great  personage.  If  he  is  a  churchman,  he 
ranks  only  second  to  bishops  and  deans.  At 
Eton  and  Harrow  the  Head  Masters  are 
clergymen.  The  Head  Master  of  Winchester 
is  a  layman,  who  served  with  distinction  for 
many  years  as  second  master.  The  English 
Head  Master  always  teaches. 

The  great  occasions  in  the  English  schools, 
as  well  as  the  chapel  services,  are  full  of  inter- 
est to  the  American  visitor.  In  the  chapels 
at  Eton  and  Winchester  the  seats  extend 
lengthwise,  facing  the  broad  center  aisle. 
The  singers  are  paid  boy  choristers,  not  mem- 


bers of  the  school.  At  Harrow  the  seats  are 
arranged  as  in  our  own  Andover  Chapel.  The 
organ  is  in  the  gallery  at  the  back,  the  choir 
consists  of  members  of  the  school,  and  all  the 
boys  take  part  in  the  unison  singing  with 
splendid  effect.  Harrow  is  famous  for  its 
singing  and  immensely  proud  of  it.  The  great 
day  at  Harrow,  corresponding  to  our  Com- 
mencement, is  Speech  Day.  Indeed,  this  is 
a  common  term  in  English  schools  for  the 
anniversary  occasion.  Parents  and  old  Har- 
rovians come  in  great  numbers,  the  men  all 
wearing  silk  hats  and  morning  coats.  The 
Head  Master  and  his  wife  receive  the  guests 
in  the  center  of  the.  amphitheatrical  Speech 
Room  after  their  names  have  been  loudly  called 
by  the  professional  master  of  ceremonies.  The 
exercises  consist  of  recitations  in  various 
languages,  of  brief  and  often  amusing  drama- 
tic scenes,  and  the  awarding  of  prizes.  The 
Head  Master  sits  facing  the  platform. 
The  prizes  usually  consist  of  medals  or 
handsome  books.  The  Head  Master's 
guests  are  entertained  at  luncheon  in  a 
pavilion  in  his  garden,  and  there  an  brief 
speeches  by  distinguished  visitors.  In  the 
afternoon  at  the  Speech  Room  there  is 
the  singing  of  school  songs  by  a  selected  chorus 
of  one  hundred  boys  led  by  an  orchestra.  Old 
boys,  parents,  and  guests  fill  the  amphitheatre 
to  overflowing,  and  the  climax  of  the  occasion 
is  reached  with  the  singing  of  the  famous 
Harrow  song,  "Forty  Years  On."  By  no 
means  the  least  significant  feature  ^of  the 
occasion  in  the  minds  of  the  boys  is  the 
bestowal  of  "tips"  by  their  parents  and  friends. 
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Founder's  Day  at  Harrow  is  celebrated  in  the 
autumn  in  a  less  formal  manner.  Old  boys  come 
back  for  football  games  in  the  afternoon;  then 
there  is  a  service  in  the  Chapel  with  an  address 
and  the  reading  of  an  impressive  list  of  the  great 
benefactions  to  the  School.  This  service  is 
followed  by  a  reception  and  dinner  and  an 
informal  gathering  of  old  Harrovians  for 
singing.  On  school  occasions  one  is  impressed 
by  the  excellence  of  the  arrangements  and  a 
general  air  of  hospitality  and  courtesy.  For 
personal  kindness  at  the  hands  of  Head 
Masters  and  teachers,  there  are  many  visitors 
from  American  schools  who  have  reason  to 
join  with  me  in  grateful  acknowledgment. 
When  one  tries  to  sum  up  his  impressions 


of  these  great  English  schools  with  perhaps 
a  practical  purpose  in  mind,  there  stand  out 
certain  suggestive  features  which  may  be  set 
down  as  follows: 

1.  Memorials. 

2.  Historical  literature. 

3.  Commemorative  observances. 

4.  The  dignity  of  services  and  public  oc- 
casions. 

5.  Liberal  scholarships  based  solely  upon 
a  high  standard  of  work. 

6.  Student  co-operation  in  discipline. 

7.  Attention  and  hospitality  to  former 
students  whether  they  visit  the  school  as  in- 
dividuals or  in  groups. 


General    School  Interests 


The  One  Hundred  Thirty-Seventh  School  Year 


The  regular  fall  examinations  for  admission 
to  Phillips  Academy  were  held  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  September  15  and  16,  at  Andover, 
and  the  school  opened  on  Thursday,  Septem- 
ber 17,  with  an  enrollment  of  approximately 
540  students.  Of  these  about  280  are  old 
pupils,  and  260  are  newly  registered  this  year. 
From  present  indications  the  student  body 
will  be  smaller  by  some  forty  boys  than  it  was 
last  year.  The  causes  for  this  decrease  in 
numbers  are  discussed  at  length  in  the  edi- 
torial columns  of  this  issue. 

The  Faculty,  on  the  other  hand,  is  now  the 
largest  the  institution  has  ever  known.  Six 
new  names  appear  on  the  list,  and  with  no 
teachers  on  leave  of  absence,  the  entire  num- 
ber adds  up  to  thirty-eight  engaged  in  actual 
class-room  work.  This  will  make  for  the  year 
an  average  of  no  more  than  fourteen  students 
to  each  instructor 

Several  material  improvements  have  been 
carried  out  since  June.  Through  the  gener- 
osity of  Mr.  Frederick  Goodrich  Crane  of 
Dalton,  lately  elected  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  the  authorities  have  been  enabled 
to  build  and  equip  a  school  electric  lighting 
plant,  which  will  probably  be  in  full  operation 
by  November  1.  From  this  source  all  the 
Academy  houses  on  the  Hill  will  eventually 
be  lighted.  A  description  of  the  method  of 
combining  the  heating  and  lighting  plants  will 
be  found  elsewhere  in  this  number.  The 
Phillips  Gateway,  begun  last  spring  as  the 
gift  of  the  children  of  the  late  John  Charles 
Phillips  of  Boston,  has  been  completed,  and 
will  be  dedicated  formally  at  the  second  annual 
Founders'  Day  on  October  10.  Work  on  the 
Tucker  House  has  been  finished,  and  the 
building  was  opened  to  boys  at  the  beginning 


of  the  fall  term.  The  James  S.  Eaton  House 
on  Bartlet  Street,  recently  leased  by  the 
Trustees,  has,  after  much  reconstruction,  been 
arranged  for  the  accommodation  of  five  boys, 
with  Mr.  W.  Houston  Lillard  in  charge.  The 
Woods  House  on  the  opposite  corner  has  been 
much  improved,  so  that  more  comfortable 
quarters  are  now  provided  for  the  instructor 
in  residence  there. 

As  a  result  of  these  changes,  many  of  the 
Faculty  have  been  shifted  into  new  houses  or 
halls.  Williams  Hall,  vacated  by  Mr.  W. 
Houston  Lillard,  is  now  in  charge  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  L.  Phillips,  who  have  the  assistance 
of  a  regular  matron  and  also  of  a  new  in- 
structor, Mr.  Maurice  Briggs.  The  Phillips 
House  is  occupied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Claude  A. 
Pifer.  The  western  end  of  John  Phelps  Taylor 
Hall,  last  year  in  charge  of  Dr.  Claude  M. 
Fuess,  is  now  occupied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frederick  W.  H.  Stott,  while  Mr.  Stott's 
former  apartments  in  the  eastern  end  of  the 
same  hall  are  taken  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick 
M.  Boyce.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guy  H.  Eaton  are 
living  in  Bancroft  Hall,  with  Mr.  Harold  S. 
Wilkins  to  assist  in  caring  for  the  dormitory. 
Of  the  new  instructors,  Mr.  Edward  E.  Kern 
and  Mr.  Maurice  C.  Blake  arc  in  charge  of 
Bishop  Hall,  while  Day  Hall  is  proctored  by 
Mr.  Samuel  N.  Baker  and  Mr.  Frederick  C. 
Bangs.  Dr.  Karl  Richter  has  been  given 
rooms  in  Draper  Cottage. 

No  important  changes  have  been  made  in 
the  curriculum  or  in  the  rules  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  students.  With  the  marked 
increase  in  the  equipment  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  past  ten  years  the  school  is  pro- 
bably better  able  than  ever  to  cany  out  the 
aims  laid  down  for  it  by  the  Founders. 
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Along  the  Shawsheen  River 


Faculty  Notes 

During  July  and  August  the  Academy  office 
and  correspondence  were  in  charge  of  Mr. 
Lester  E.  Lynde  of  the  Faculty.  On  Septem- 
ber first  Dr.  Stearns  returned  from  a  short 
vacation  at  the  Connecticut  Lakes,  and  pre- 
pared for  the  opening  of  the  fall  term. 

Dr.  Alfred  E.  Stearns  has  now  in  press  a 
volume  entitled  The  American  Academy, 
which  will  discuss  the  history  and  general 
aims  of  the  Academy  as  a  type  of  American 
school.  It  will  appear  in  the  "Childhood  and 
Youth  Series,"  edited  by  Professor  O'Shea, 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Education  in  the 
University  of  Michigan,  and  published  by  the 
Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 

On  Sunday,  October  4,  Dr.  Stearns  preached 
at  the  Hotchkiss  School,  Lakeville,  Conn. 

A  little  volume  entitled  Ten  Prayers,  con- 
taining ten  prayers  selected  from  a  number 
delivered  by  Professor  Charles  H.  Forbes  be- 
fore the  students  during  the  spring  of  1914, 
has  recently  been  printed  at  the  request  of 
many  who  heard  them  given. 

Late  in  August  Rev.  Markham  W.  Stack- 
pole  with  his  family  arrived  in  Andover  after 
spending  more  than  a  year  in  travel.  On  the 
same  steamer  came  Mr.  Charles  A.  Parmelec, 
who  had  been  caught  in  Paris  by  the  French 
declaration  of  war  and  managed  to  cross  the 


channel  just  in  time.  Mr.  Allen  R.  Benner, 
after  visiting  Greece  and  Italy,  was  obliged 
because  of  the  European  troubles  to  take 
passage  for  America  in  the  II  Principe  de 
Udine,  the  vessel  purchased  in  Genoa  by  a 
group  of  wealthy  New  Yorkers.  Mr.  Harold 
S.  Wilkins,  who  planned  to  spend  the  summer 
in  England  and  Germany,  was  the  victim  of  a 
motorcycle  accident  which  broke  one  of  his 
legs  and  compelled  him  to  lie  several  weeks  in 
a  London  hospital. 

Selected  Essays,  a  collection  edited  by  Dr. 
Claude  M.  Fuess  in  the  Riverside  Literature 
Series,  appeared  in  September  from  the  press 
of  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

On  June  24,  1914,  in  the  Congregational 
Church  at  Lebanon,  N.  H.,  took  place  the 
marriage  of  Mr.  Guy  Hebard  Eaton  of  the 
Phillips  Faculty  and  Miss  Marion  Sabra  Cole. 
Among  the  ushers  were  Mr.  Frank  O'Brien  and 
Mr.  Frederick  M.  Boyce,  both  instructors  in 
the  Academy.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eaton  will  be 
at  home  in  Bancroft  Cottage,  Andover,  after 
October  first. 

On  July  15,  1914,  in  Portland,  Maine,  oc- 
cured  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Frederick  M. 
Boyce,  Instructor  in  Physics,  and  Miss  Eda 
Bray  Tarbox.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boyce  are  now 
at  home  in  in  John  Phelps  Taylor  Hall. 
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Mr.  Clemons  A.  Yost,  formerly  Instructor 
in  German  at  Phillips  Academy,  has  accepted 
a  position  in  German  at  Trinity  College, 
North  Carolina. 

Dr.  Georg  Kamitsch,  last  year  Prussian  Ex- 
change Teacher  in  the  Academy,  received  in 
July  an  appointment  in  the  Royal  Gymnasium 
in  Berlin.  Recent  news  indicates  that  Dr. 
Kamitsch,  although  not  a  reservist,  has  volun- 
teered and  is  probably  now  at  the  front. 

Owing  to  the  war  now  raging  in  Europe, 
Phillips  Academy  will  not  this  year  have  a 
regular  Prussian  Exchange  Teacher  in  the 
place  of  Dr.  Georg  Kamitsch.  Through  a 
fortunate  chance,  however,  Dr.  Karl  Richter 
has  been  secured  as  a  member  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  German.  Dr.  Richter,  whose  home 
is  in  Hannover,  has  studied  at  Goettingen  and 
Berlin.  He  received  his  Ph.  D.  degree  from 
the  University  of  Goettingen,  the  title  of  his 
dissertation  being  Chronologische  Studien  zur 
Angelsaechsischen  Pofsie.  Since  that  time 
he  has  taught  in  Linden,  Wilhelmshaven,  and 
Berlin,  besides  travelling  extensively  in  Eng- 
land. He  arrived  in  the  United  States  in  June, 
1914. 

Another  new  teacher  in  the  Department  of 
German  is  Mr.  Edward  Eugene  Kern.  Mr. 
Kern  graduated  in  1911  from  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege, where  he  was  a  member  of  Beta  Theta 
Pi  and  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  and  played  Center  on 
the  Football  team.  From  1911-14  he  was  a 
Rhodes  Scholar  from  Maine,  attending 
Trinity  College,  Oxford,  where  he  specialized 
in  History.  While  at  Oxford  Mr.  Kern  rowed 
on  his  first  college  eight,  won  his  Half  Blue 
for  the  Hammer  Throw,  and  played  on  his 
college  Rugby  team.  He  is  to  teach  Latin  and 
German  in  the  Academy. 

Another  Rhodes  Scholar,  Mr.  Maurice 
Cary  Blake,  also  joins  the  Faculty  this  fall. 
Mr.  Blake,  who  graduated  from  Dartmouth 
College  in  1910,  is  a  member  of  Chi  Phi, 
Casque  and  Gauntlet,  and  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 
While  an  undergraduate  he  was  Football 
Manager  and  Vice-President  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
besides  being  elected  to  Palaeopitus,  the 
Senior  Council.  Mr.  Blake  taught  for  one 
year  at  the  Thacher  School,  Nordoff,  Cali- 
fornia, and  then  received  an  appointment  as 
Rhodes  Scholar  from  New  Hampshire.  He 
attended  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  for  three 
years,  taking  his  Bachelor's  degree  in  History 
and  rowing  on  his  college  eight.  Mr.  Blake 
will  teach  Ancient  History  and  French  in 
Phillips  Academy. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  students 
choosing  French  has  necessitated  the  securing 
of  a  new  teacher  in  that  department,  Mr. 
Samuel  Newhall  Baker.  Mr.  Baker  gradu- 
ated from  Brown  University  in  1905,  being  a 


member  of  Psi  Upsilon.  After  two  years  spent 
in  study  at  the  Sorbonne  in  Paris,  he  accepted 
a  position  in  the  Tome  School,  Port  Deposit, 
Md.  Since  that  time  he  has  pursued  work  at 
Columbia  University,  where  he  received  his 
M.  A.  degree  in  June,  1914.  Mr.  Baker's 
home  is  in  Montclair,  New  Jersey. 

The  Department  of  Mathematics  has  been 
enlarged  by  the  addition  of  Mr.  Frederick 
Curtis  Bangs  of  Groton,  New  York,  a  graduate 
of  Yale  in  the  class  of  1913.  While  in  college 
Mr.  Bangs  was  a  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
and  Delta  Sigma  Rho.  Before  entering  college 
he  had  had  some  experience  in  teaching,  and 
since  that  date  he  has  taught  successfully  in 
the  New  Haven  Public  Schools. 

Mr.  Maurice  Briggs  of  Portsmouth,  Ohio, 
a  graduate  of  Ohio  State  University,  in  the 
class  of  1914,  will  this  year  act  as  assistant  in 
Williams  Hall  and  as  Assistant  Physical  Dir- 
ector. While  in  college  Mr.  Briggs  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Delta  Tau  Delta  and  of  Sphinx,  and 
was  President  of  the  Senior  class.  He  won 
his  letter  in  the  three  major  sports,  being 
quarter-back  and  half-back  on  the  Football 
team  for  three  years.  He  was  captain  of  the 
Track  team  for  one  year,  his  event  being  the 
440  yards  dash. 


Exeter's  New  Principal 

The  following  account  of  Mr.  Lewis  Perry, 
the  new  Principal  of  the  Phillips  Exeter  Aca- 
demy, is  taken  from  an  article  written  for  the 
Exeter  Bulletin  by  President  Hyde  of  Bowdoin 
College: 

"After  six  months  of  deliberation,  and  out 
of  some  sixty  persons  considered,  the  trustees 
of  The  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  unanimously 
elected  as  principal  Lewis  Perry,  professor  of 
English  Literature  in  Williams  College. 
Principal  Perry  is  the  son  of  Arthur  Latham 
Perry,  LL.D.,  for  many  years  Professor  of 
Political  Economy  in  Williams  College.  He 
was  born  in  Williamstown,  January  3,  1877, 
graduated  from  Lawrenceville  School  in  1891, 
and  from  Williams  College  in  1898,  and  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  A.  M.  from  Princeton  in 
1899.  lie  married  Margaret  Lawrie  Hubbcll, 
of  New  York,  November  11,  1911. 

"He  was  a  master  at  Lawrenceville  School, 
1899-1901;  instructor  in  English  at  Williams 
College,  1901-1914;  assistant  professor  of 
English  Literature  at  Williams  College,  1904- 
1911;  and  since  has  been  professor  of  English 
Literature  in  Williams  College,  teaching 
Elizabethan  drama.  English  prose  writers' of 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  public  speaking. 
This  spring  a  speaker  trained  by  him  won'  the 
prize  in  the  New  England  Public  Speaking 
League. 
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"He  has  been  president  of  the  Williamstown 
Council  of  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Williams  baseball  nine,  and 
recently  defeated  the  Williams  College  cham- 
pion at  tennis.  He  has  been  an  influential 
member  of  the  Williams  College  Athletic 
Council.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Alpha  Delta 
Phi  Fraternity.  In  1908  he  edited  Marlowe's 
Jew  of  Malta.  He  recently  declined  the  offer 
of  a  college  presidency. 

"The  trustees  have  received  assurances  from 
those  who  have  been  associated  with  him  at 
Lawrenceville  and  Williamstown  that  he  com- 
bines in  an  unusual  degree  sound  scholarship, 
effective  teaching,  ability  as  a  public  speaker, 
a  winning  personality,  a  love  of  boys,  a  sense 
of  humor,  skill  in  athletics,  a  great  admiration 
for  the  work  of  a  school-master,  high  character, 
and  progressive  educational  ideals.  They  are 
confident  that  while  firmly  maintaining  the 
strenuous  traditions  of  hard  intellectual  work 
which  prevail  at  Exeter,  he  will  attack  suc- 
cessfully the  chief  problem  of  the  secondary 
school,  the  problem  of  giving  at  that  stage  an 
education  which  shall  not  be  mainly  a  cram 
for  examinations;  but  an  earnest  and  thought- 
ful study  of  subjects  for  their  own  sakes,  and 
as  a  foundation  for  lifelong  enjoyment  of 
intellectual  pursuits." 


Academy  Church 

It  may  be  well  to  explain  to  the  Alumni 
once  more  the  position  and  the  plan  of  the 
Academy  Church,  which  has  now  been  in 
existence  for  nearly  two  years.  It  was  organ- 
ized especially  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  school 
community.  It  is  inter-denominational  and 
has  no  creed.  In  addition  to  regular  member- 
ship it  provides  for  the  temporary  membership 
of  students  who  are  church  members  at  home, 
without  asking  them  in  any  way  to  sever  their 
connection  with  the  home  churches.  There  is 
also  a  group  of  associate  members;  these  are 
received  upon  their  acceptance  of  the  teaching 
of  Christ  as  the  best  guide  for  living.  The  first 
year  97  students  became  members.  Last 
year  forty  more  students  brought  letters  of 
commendation  from  their  home  churches  and 
fifteen  others  became  regular  members  of  the 
church  upon  declaration  of  Christian  purpose. 
There  are  about  forty  members  of  the  church 
among  the  Faculty  and  their  families.  Dea- 
cons are  elected  each  year,  both  from  the  Fac- 
ulty and  from  the  student  body,  and  the 
church  affairs  are  conducted  by  a  standing 
committee  in  which  the  Faculty,  the  student 
members,  the  Society  of  Inquiry,  and  the 
ladies  of  the  Church  are  all  represented.  Five 
communion  services  are  held  each  year.  This 
Church  aims  to  inspire  and  to  conserve  loyalty 
to  Christ,  and  to  the  Church  at  large,  during 


student  years.  Its  covenant  expresses  the 
purpose  "to  be  a  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
to  do  the  will  of  God  as  revealed  through 
Him."  Those  among  the  Alumni  who  are 
clergymen,  or  who  are  identified  with  church 
work,  are  urged  to  co-operate  with  the  School 
Minister  by  sending  him  information  regarding 
boys  at  present  in  school,  who  are  connected 
with  churches  at  home. 


Visiting  Preachers  for  the  Year 

Oct.    4.    Rev.  Charles  S.  Mills,  D.D.,  P.  A. 

'78,  Montclair,  New  Jersey. 
Oct.  11.    Rev.  Clarence  A.  Barbour,  D.D., 

New  York. 
Nov.  15.    Rev.  Allyn  K.  Foster,  Worcester. 
Jan.  17.    Rev.  Charles  R.  Brown,  Dean  of 

Yale  Divinity  School. 
Jan.  31.    Rt.  Rev.  James  DeW.  Perry,  Bishop 

of  Rhode  Island. 
Feb.  21.    Robert  E.  Speer,  D.D.,  P.  A.  '86, 

New  York. 

May  9.  Very  Rev.  Edmund  S.  Rousman- 
iere,  D.D.,  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
Boston. 

May  16.  President  Albert  Parker  Fitch, 
D.D.,  Andover  Seminary,  Cam- 
bridge. 

Rev.  Nehemiah  Boynton,  D.D.,  P.  A.  '75, 
of  Brooklyn,  will  preach  on  one  Sunday  in  the 
Spring  term. 

In  accordance  with  his  custom,  Principal 
Stearns  will  give  the  address  at  the  last. 
Vesper  Service  of  each  term. 


Andover  at  Northfield 

Andover  sent  an  unusually  large  and  repre- 
sentative delegation  to  the  Summer  Students' 
Conference  at  Northfield  last  June.  Rev.  D. 
Brewer  Eddy,  P.  A.  '94,  Acting  School  Min- 
ister, was  present  with  twenty-four  student 
delegates.  The  boys  lived  in  tents  near  East 
Hall.  The  Yale  men  introduced  them  to  the 
showers,  parlors,  and  privileges  of  East  Hall, 
and  welcomed  them  in  their  own  dining-roorn 
for  both  meals  on  the  first  Sunday.  During 
the  rest  of  the  week  the  Andover  men  took 
their  meals  together  at  Gould  Hall,  in  com- 
pany with  the  delegations  from  Harvard, 
Exeter,  and  other  institutions. 

There  was  the  usual  spirit  of  good  comrade- 
ship among  the  representatives  of  the  various 
schools  and  colleges,  and  Andover  did  its  full 
part  at  the  big  celebration. 

Six  of  the  men  received  all  or  a  part  of  their 
expenses.  The  entire  student  body  made  a 
generous  appropriation  for  this  purpose,  and 
individuals  added  to  this.    In  order  to  offset 
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still  further  expenses,  two  waiterships  were 
secured,  and  all  Andover  boys  took  turns  in 
waiting  upon  table.  This  was  one  of  the  best 
plans  of  the  week,  for  ordinarily  the  men  who 
receive  help  are  asked  to  do  the  waiting.  Of 
course  these  amateur  waiters  did  not  alto- 
gether escape  the  mishaps  involved  in  that 
hazardous  occupation.  Baldridge,  the  chair- 
man of  the  delegation,  for  example,  succeeded  in 
wrecking  an  entire  tray  full  of  pies  and  crockery. 

Each  evening  a  delegation  meeting  was  held, 
especially  for  the  purpose  of  talking  over  plans 
for  the  coming  year,  and  the  men  entered  into 
these  conferences  with  great  earnestness.  One 
delegation  meeting  was  held  with  Yale,  and 
another  with  Exeter.  The  Andover  men  ex- 
pressed themselves  as  favorable  to  a  system 
of  group  Bible  study  for  devotional  purposes, 
and  a  larger  number  of  general  meetings  entire- 
ly in  the  hands  of  students.  These  conferences 
were  especially  valuable  in  their  spiritual  im- 
pressions. Almost  every  man  stated  definitely 
and  clearly  his  intention  to  live  a  more  earnest 
Christian  life  at  Andover.  Thirteen  of  the 
delegates  have  gone  on  to  college  this  year, 
while  ten  have  returned  to  Andover  with 
increased  interest  in  the  work  in  the  Society 
of  Inquiry. 


The  Lawrence  Work 

Last  year  the  Lawrence  work  was  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  students.  J.  B.  Mackinlay, 
'14,  served  as  chairman  with  great  faithfulness 
and  efficiency.  Classes  were  held  three  nights 
a  week  from  November  to  April.  From  three 
to  five  student  teachers  went  to  Lawrence  on 
each  of  these  nights,  one  member  of  the  party 
being  responsible  for  the  rest.  The  average 
attendance  of  foreigners  was  about  fourteen 
each  night.  The  men  were  graded  in  classes. 
The  instruction  included  reading,  spelling,  and 
writing,  and  a  few  of  the  more  advanced  pupils 
tried  arithmetic  and  algebra.  The  classes 
were  held  in  a  club  room  belonging  to  one  of 
the  societies  for  foreigners. 

The  student  collections  for  the  support  of 
this  work  were  continued  through  the  year, 
and  amounted  to  S326.88.  As  the  expenses 
were  very  light,  a  surplus  was  available  for 
other  purposes. 

For  this  year  a  Graduate  Director  for  the 
Lawrence  work  has  been  secured,  Mr.  Jack  S. 
Raymond,  '14.  Mr.  Raymond  will  be  paid  for 
his  services  and  will  superintend  the  classes 
four  evenings  each  week.  Separate  head- 
quarters will  be  maintained  in  a  location  con- 
venient for  the  foreigners.  It  is  expected  that 
the  work  will  be  carried  on  largely  with 
Lithuanians;  there  are  probably  3,000  of  this 
nationality  in  Lawrence.   This  work  especially 


appeals  to  members  of  the  student  body  as  a 
whole,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  year  it  will 
reach  the  high  standard  of  efficiency  which  has 
been  maintained  in  the  past  under  the  leader- 
ship first  of  Mr.  Clough  and  then  of  Mr. 
Timbie. 


Harvard  Honors 

The  following  Phillips  Academy  students 
gained  Honors  in  the  Harvard  Entrance  Ex- 
aminations for  June,  1914: 

PRELIMINARY 

G.  Bartlett — French,  Algebra. 
G.  M.  P.  Batchelder— Algebra. 
J.  A.  Beaman — Latin. 

T.  M.  Brown — Greek,  Latin,  German,  Al- 
gebra. 

R.  T.  Bushnell — Algebra. 
J.  R.  Carter — Algebra. 
R.  A.  Dennison — Algebra. 
T.  A.  Fitzgerald — Algebra. 
G.  D.  Flynn,  Jr. — Greek. 
J.  D.  Francis — Algebra. 

F.  K.  Hardy — German. 

G.  L.  Harris — Algebra,  Plane  Geometry. 
J.  W.  Lowes — Algebra. 

L.  T.  Prescott — Algebra. 
A.  H.  Walsh— Algebra. 

S.  H.  Wirt — Latin,  German,  Algebra,  Plane 
Geometry. 

FINAL 

D.  Appleton — English. 

F.  G.  Balch,  Jr. — Physics. 
P.  M.  Cabot — German. 

A.  A.  Cook — English,  Ancient  History,  Phy- 
sics. 

R.  C.  Cooke — Plane  Geometry,  Physics. 
R.  F.  Daley — Algebra,  Plane  Geometry. 
P.   M.   Goddard — German,   Algebra,  Plane 
Geometry. 

J.  M.  Greene,  2d — English,  Algebra,  Plane 

Geometry,  Physics. 
F.  R.  Hulme — Physics. 
W.  F.  King — Ancient  History,  Physics. 
R.  M.  Lovett — Physics. 
F.  B.  Lund— English. 
L.  K.  Moorehead — Physics. 
W.  J.  Murray — Algebra. 

H.  T.  Sears — Plane  Geometry,  Physics,  Greek. 
H.  E.  Slack — Ancient  History. 

F.  H.  Stephens — Solid  Geometry. 

A.  C.  Sullivan — Algebra. 

P.  Tison — American  History,  Greek,  Latin. 

W.  W.  Toomey — French. 

E.  Whittlesey — Algebra. 
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Electric  Lighting  Plant 

The  electric  generating  plant  now  under 
construction  at  the  Academy  is  installed  in 
the  station  with,  and  becomes  a  part  of  the 
central  plant,  supplying  heat,  light,  and  power 
to  the  different  buildings.  At  the  time  of  the 
installation  of  the  heating  plant  all  provision 
was  made  for  the  ultimate  installation  of  the 
electric  generating  units  by  the  Engineers. 

The  present  installation  consists  of  dupli- 
cate steam  driven  generating  units,  together 
with  controlling  switchboard,  piping  system, 
transformers,  and  underground  cable  system. 
The  engines  will  be  supplied  with  steam  from 
the  heating  boilers.  After  passing  through 
the  engines,  the  exhaust  steam  will  be  delivered 
to  the  heating  system  and  used  in  the  heating 
of  the  buildings;  the  current  thus,  during  the 
heating  months,  becoming  practically  a  by- 
product and  effecting  a  marked  saving  over 
the  present  expenditure  for  electrical  service. 

The  engines  are  of  the  manufacture  of  the 
Ridgeway  Dynamo  and  Engine  Co.,  are  of  the 
single  valve,  side  crank,  automatic  governing 
type,  and  are  connected  each  to  one  alternating 
current  generator,  also  of  the  above  manu- 
facture, and  delivering  a  three  phase  current 
to  the  switchboard  at  2300  volts  E.  M.  F. 

Each  generating  unit  is  of  75  K.  V. 
A.  capacity  and  is  designed  to  operate  singly 
on  the  service,  and  when  the  load  war- 
rants both  units  will  operate  in  parallel 
giving  a  station  capacity  of  150  K.  V.  A. 
The  two  units  are  controlled  by  a  four  panel 
switchboard  of  black  Monson  slate,  upon 
which  all  instruments,  switches,  etc.,  for  the 
control  of  the  units  are  mounted,  there  being 
one  panel  for  the  control  of  each  generator, 
one  panel  for  the  control  of  the  two  exciter 
generators,  and  one  panel  containing  the  ser- 
vice switches,  this  panel  also  containing  the 
regulator  for  the  automatic  regulation  of  the 
voltage  of  the  machines. 

The  switchboard  contains,  in  addition  to 
the  usual  instruments  necessary  for  the  con- 
trol of  the  units,  indicating  wattmeters  by 
which  can  be  seen  the  load  demand  at  any 
instant;  and  totalizing  wattmeter  by  which  ail 
of  the  output  of  the  plant  is  registered;  a 
voltage  regulator  automatically  controlling 
the  pressure  delivered  to  the  lines  and  insur- 
ing steady  voltage  and  steady  light  at  all 
times;  and  a  synchronizing  indicator  by  which 
the  generating  units  are  brought  into  step 
for  connection  in  parallel.  All  wiring  and 
connections  are  on  the  back  of  the  switch- 
board and  all  instrument  w  iring,  etc.,  is  insu- 
lated from  the  switchboard  panels  as  a  pro- 
tection against  accident,  due  to  high  voltage. 
The  switchboard  was  furnished  and  in- 
stalled by  the  General  Electric  Company. 


The  service  is  distributed  to  the  different 
buildings  on  three  circuits  of  underground 
cables,  each  separately  controlled  from  the 
switchboard,  one  circuit  controlling  Draper 
and  Clement  Halls;  one  circuit  controlling  all 
lighting  and  power  service  on  the  Theological 
Seminary  side  of  the  road;  and  the  remaining 
circuit  controlling  all  lighting  and  power  on  the 
Phillips  Academy  side  of  the  road. 

The  cables  are  insulated  with  rubber, 
sheathed  with  lead,  and  further  protected  from 
injury  by  the  addition  of  tape  armor  of  steel 
covered  with  tarred  hemp.  They  were  fur- 
nished by  the  Atlantic  Insulated  Wire  and 
Cable  Co.  of  Stamford,  Conn. 

The  current  is  delivered  to  the  transformers 
at  2300  volts  and  is  then  transformed  to  a  pres- 
sure of  110-220  volts  for  use  in  the  buildings. 
These  transformers  are  installed  in  large 
units,  each  supplying  a  number  of  buildings, 
thus  securing  the  efficiency  of  large  trans- 
formers, over  a  greater  number  of  small 
transformers  each  supplying  a  single  building. 
The  transformers  are  installed  in  pits  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  these  pits  drained 
to  the  sewer  to  carry  off  the  water.  No  high 
voltage  is  taken  into  any  building.  The 
transformer  system  is  so  designed  that  each 
transformer  supplies  low  tension  service  to 
a  certain  group  of  buildings;  thus,  in  case  of 
accident  to  any  transformer,  only  a  few  build- 
ings would  be  cut  out  of  service.  Spare  trans- 
formers are  provided  for  use  in  the  case  of 
accident  or  breakdown. 

The  use  of  underground  cables  and  trans- 
formers thus  installed  renders  accident  to  the 
buildings  or  to  the  apparatus  impossible  from 
lightning  or  electrical  storms,  due  to  dis- 
charges coming  into  the  buildings  over  the 
wires. 

The  transformers  were  furnished  by  the 
Duncan  Electric  M'f'g.  Co.  of  Lafayette,  In- 
diana. The  central  heating  plant  and  the  pre- 
sent lighting  plant  were  designed  and  installed 
under  the  direction  of  Richard  D.  Kimball 
Company,  Consulting  Engineers  of  Boston. 


Chinese  Boys  at  the  Academy 

Out  of  a  group  of  a  hundred  boys  sent  to 
this  country  for  an  education  by  the  Chinese 
government,  six  have  this  year  been  admitted 
to  Phillips  Academy,  and  six  others  have  been 
sent  to  the  Phillips  Exeter  Academy.  In  the 
past  these  Chinese  students,  chosen  only  after 
a  thorough  examination,  have  done  excellent 
work  in  the  school,  especially  in  the  sciences 
and  in  mathematics.  Many  of  them  have 
since  risen  to  high  places  under  their  home 
government. 
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The  Tucker  House 

The  Tucker  House,  located  on  the  south 
corner  of  Main  and  Phillips  Streets,  is  the 
latest  building  to  be  taken  over  by  the  Aca- 
demy for  dormitory  purposes.  It  was  erected 
in  1881  as  a  residence  for  Professor  William 
Jewett  Tucker,  who  afterwards  became  Presi- 
dent of  Dartmouth  College.  On  June  28, 
1880,  Rev.  William  P>.  Jewett  offered  the  Board 
of  Trustees  the  sum  of  S6000  to  be  expended 
in  the  construction  of  a  house  for  his  adopted 
son,  Professor  Tucker,  then  Bartlet  Pro- 
fessor of  Sacred  Rhetoric  in  Andover  Theolo- 
gical Seminary.  In  return  the  Trustees  bound 
themselves  to  pay  an  annual  income  to  Mr. 
Jewett  of  $360  during  his  life,  or  that  of  his 
wife,  or  that  of  the  survivor  of  the  two.  In 
October,  1880,  Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Jewett, 
Rev.  Mr.  Jewett's  sister,  acting  under  instruc- 
tions contained  in  the  will  of  Mrs.  David  B. 
Jewett,  added  $9000  to  the  sum  to  be  spent 
for  a  house  for  the  Bartlet  Professor.  The 
total  cost  of  the  residence,  which  was  finished 
in  1881,  was  about  $17,500. 

The  new  building  was  christened  "Jewett 
House"  by  the  Trustees.  After  the  departure 
of  Professor  Tucker  to  Dartmouth,  it  was 
finally  assigned  to  Professor  E.  Y.  Hincks  of 
the  Seminary  who  occupied  it  until  the  spring 
of  1914.  Under  the  transfer  of  property  in 
1908  from  the  Seminary  to  the  Academy,  the 
house  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Academy 
Trustees,  but  it  was  not  for  some  years  used 
for  school  purposes.  During  this  last  summer 
it  has  been  repapered  and  repainted,  several 
rooms  have  been  remodelled,  and  hard  wood 
floors  have  been  laid  downstairs.  It  now 
contains  in  the  dormitory  section  two  double 
and  three  single  rooms,  providing  accommo- 
dations for  seven  boys.  The  building,  which 
has  been  re-named  "Tucker  House"  by  the 
Trustees,  is  in  charge  of  Dr.  Claude  M.  Fuess. 


A  New  Faculty  House 

The  James  S.  Eaton  House,  located  on 
Bartlet  Street,  has  recently  been  leased  by  the 
Trustees,  and  will  be  used  as  a  Faculty  build- 
ing. The  dwelling  was  erected  in  1857-58  by 
Mr.  James  S.  Eaton,  then  Head  of  the  English 
Department  in  the  Academy,  and  occupied  by 
him  until  1865  and  by  his  family  until  1892, 
when  it  was  purchased  by  Mr.  George  D. 
Pettee,  then  Registrar.  It  was  sold  in  1900 
to  Mr.  O.  F.  French,  who  for  some  years  kept 
a  boarding-house  there.  From  him  the 
Trustees  have  rented  it.  During  the  summer 
many  improvements  have  been  carried  out  in 
the  building,  and  it  has  been  remodelled  to 
provide  accommodations  for  five  boys.  With 
Mr.  W.  Houston  Lillard  in  charge  it  will  be 
conducted  as  one  of  the  regular  Faculty 
Houses. 


Archaeological  Work  in  Maine 

On  the  18th  of  June  Mr.  Warren  K.  Moore- 
head,  the  Curator  of  the  Department  of  Ar- 
chaeology, set  out  for  field  work  in  Maine  with 
a  party  of  five  Academy  students,  a  surveyor, 
a  photographer,  and  several  guides  and  work- 
men. The  expedition  first  explored  an  ancient 
village  at  the  junction  of  the  North  and  South 
Branches  of  the  West  Branch  of  the  Penobscot, 
near  Pittston.  The  total  party,  numbering 
twelve,  with  six  twenty-foot  canoes,  ascended 
the  North  Fork  of  the  West  Branch  to  its 
source.  The  water  being  very  low,  it  was 
necessary  to  drag  the  canoes  for  over  thirty 
miles.  Crossing  the  divide  between  the  head- 
waters of  the  Penobscot  and  St.  John  Rivers, 
the  party  dragged  their  canoes  twenty  miles 
before  there  was  water  enough  to  float  them. 
The  entire  St.  John  valley  to  within  a  short 
distance  of  Frederickton  was  thoroughly  ex- 
plored. Side  trips  were  made  up  the  St. 
Francis,  Madawaskc,  Fish,  Tobique,  Big 
Hawk,  and  other  rivers.  The  region  was  thor- 
oughly mapped,  and  the  party  excavated  in 
upwards  of  two  hundred  places.  A  total  of 
674  miles  was  travelled  in  canoes,  and  thirty 
prehistoric  camp  sites  were  located. 

The  last  week  of  the  expedition  was  spent 
at  Sandy  Point  on  the  lower  Penboscot  River, 
where  eleven  Indian  graves  were  opened. 
These  were  important  in  that  the  objects 
found  in  them  marked  the  contact  of  Stone 
Age  people  with  early  European  voyagers  on 
the  Penobscot. 


The  Late  Dr.  Alexander  McKenzie 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  McKenzie,  the 
news  of  whose  death  is  reported  elsewhere, 
was  for  thirty-four  years  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Phillips  Academy. 
Elected  to  that  office  in  1876,  he  submitted 
his  resignation  on  April  5,  1910.  Dr.  Mc- 
Kenzie, who  wras  a  member  of  the  class  of  1854, 
was  prominent  in  school  affairs,  and,  after  his 
graduation,  kept  closely  in  touch  with  the 
Academy  in  many  ways.  At  the  Centennial 
celebration  held  at  Andover  in  1878  he  de- 
livered the  principal  oration,  a  masterpiece  of 
eloquence.  On  other  occasions,  too,  he  was 
always  willing  to  deliver  addresses  in  connec- 
tion with  exercises  on  the  Hill,  and  his  loyalty 
to  the  school  was  often  mentioned.  In  ac- 
cepting his  resignation  from  the  Board  the 
Trustees  passed  the  following  minute,  dated 
April  12,  1910: 

"In  accepting,  with  regret,  the  resignation 
of  the  Reverend  Alexander  McKenzie,  D.D., 
as  a  member  of  their  Board,  the  Trustees  of 
Phillips  Academy  record  their  affection  and 
regard  for  their  associate  who  for  thirty-four 
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years  has  filled  an  important  place  in  the 
counsels  of  the  Trustees,  and  has  given  to 
both  the  institutions  under  their  care  his 
constant  interest  and  wise  oversight.  As  he 
retires  from  active  occupations  the  Trustees 
express  their  hearty  wishes  for  his  continued 
health  and  welfare." 


Founders'  Day 

Preparations  are  now  being  completed  for 
the  celebration  on  Saturday,  October  10,  of  the 
second  annual  Founders'  Day  at  Phillips  Aca- 
demy. The  occasion  will  be  made  a  holiday 
for  the  students,  and  invitations  have  been 
sent  to  all  the  Alumni  and  to  many  outside 
friends  of  the  school.  Among  the  speakers  at 
the  Chapel  exercises  in  the  morning  will  be 
President  A.  Lawrence  Lowell  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity and  Mr.  Lewis  Perry,  newly  elected 
Principal  of  the  Phillips  Exeter  Academy.  The 
chief  feature  of  the  day,  however,  will  be  the 
presentation  of  the  Phillips  Gateway  by- 
Honorable  William  Phillips  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  its  acceptance  for  the  school  by 
President  Alfred  R.  Ripley  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  A  full  report  of  the  proceedings  will 
appear  in  the  Bulletin  for  January,  1915. 


New  Secretary  of  the  Alumni  Fund 

Rev.  J.  D.  Cameron  of  the  class  of  1889  has 
recently  been  secured  by  the  Trustees  to  act 
as  Secretary  of  the  Alumni  Fund  and  Business 
Manager  of  the  Phillips  Bulletin.  While  in 
the  Academy  Mr.  Cameron  was  Business 
Manager  of  the  Phillipian,  and  President  of 
both  Philo  and  the  Society  of  Inquiry.  He 
graduated  from  Princeton  College  in  1893  and 
from  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1896. 
Afterwards  he  held  positions  as  a  clergyman 
in  Worcester  and  Corinth,  New  York,  and  for 
five  years  in  Rhode  Island.  At  the  time  of  his 
coming  to  Andover  he  was  Moderator  of  the 
Providence  Presbytery  and  Stated  Clerk  of  the 
same  district.  Mr.  Cameron,  in  addition  to 
his  other  duties,  will  conduct  a  Publicity 
Bureau  in  the  Academy,  and  will  also  assist 
in  the  management  of  Williams  Hall.  In  con- 
nection with  the  Bulletin  his  work  will  be 
devoted  to  securing  paying  advertisements  for 
the  periodical. 


Gift  to  the  Library 

Mr.  Edward  Brooks  of  Andover  has  recently 
presented  to  the  Phillips  Academy  Library 
several  rare  pamphlets  and  broadsides,  most 
of  them  relating  to  the  American  Revolution. 
Among  them  is  a  first  edition  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson's  Taxation  No  Tyranny,  published 
in  1775. 


Gifts  to  the  School 

By  the  terms  of  the  will  of  the  late  Mrs. 
George  W.  W.  Dove  of  Andover  Phillips  Aca- 
demy is  to  receive  the  sum  of  S5000,  the  in- 
come from  which  is  to  be  devoted  to  purchas- 
ing books  on  History  and  Literature  for  the 
school  Library.  Mr.  George  W.  W.  Dove,  a 
member  of  the  class  of  1853  at  Phillips  Aca- 
demy, was  the  Founder  of  the  Dove  Latin 
prizes,  now  sustained  by  his  sons. 

The  late  Schuyler  B.  Jackson  of  the  class  of 
1867  at  Phillips  Academy  bequeathed  to  the 
school  the  sum  of  $2000,  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
residuary  estate  on  the  death  of  his  widow. 

The  will  of  the  late  Bradford  R.  Wood  of 
Albany,  New  York,  makes  Phillips  Academy 
a  beneficiary  to  the  amount  of  S1000.  Mr. 
Wood,  a  graduate  of  the  school  in  the  class  of 
I860,  had  a  fine  war  record,  being  mustered  out 
with  the  rank  of  Major. 


Librarian's  Report 

To  the  Trustees  of  Phillips  Academy, 
Gentlemen: 

I  herewith  present  my  third  annual 
report  as  Librarian  of  Phillips  Academy  for 
the  period  from  September  17,  1913,  to  July 
1st,  1914. 

Since  the  library  has  been  permanently 
established  in  Brechin  Hall  it  has  filled  a 
definite  need  in  the  life  of  the  school,  for  it  has 
offered  a  quiet  place  for  study  in  a  room 
unusually  attractive  and  full  of  the  atmosphere 
of  books  and  real  learning.  It  now  contains  a 
goorl  working  library  in  history  and  in  English 
and  general  literature,  and  it  has  been  able, 
so  far,  in  a  large  measure,  to  meet  the  demands 
made  upon  it  for  reference  work.  There  are, 
however,  still  many  needs  in  all  departments, 
especially  are  more  complete  files  of  magazines 
required  for  doing  effective  work.  Constant 
requests  are  made  for  material  for  essays  and 
debates  covering  a  wide  range  of  subjects  and 
as  much  of  this  material  is  found  in  periodicals, 
it  is  essential  that  these  files  should  be  as  com- 
plete as  possible.  Bound  volumes  of  such 
magazines  as  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  the  Forum 
and  Review  of  Reviews  for  the  last  ten,  or 
even  five,  years  are  much  needed. 

The  library  was  open  eleven  and  three 
quarters  hours  each  day  through  the  week  and 
on  Sunday  five  and  three  quarters  hours  and 
during  these  hours  it  received  almost  constant 
use.  The  yearly  attendance  was  12866  and 
the  average  daily  attendance  fifty-four.  The 
largest  number  using  the  library  on  any  one 
day  was  one  hundred  and  nine. 

The  regular  work  and  the  general  library 
routine  have  continued  as  usual.  The  special 
work  undertaken  during  the  past  year  was 
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the  holding  of  classes  for  instruction  in  the  use 
of  a  library  and  of  reference  books.  In  recent 
years  there  has  been  widespread  complaint  on 
the  part  of  college  professors  and  librarians 
that  students  from  preparatory  and  high 
schools  on  entering  college  had  little  or  no 
working  knowledge  of  a  library.  The  faculty, 
therefore,  decided  to  require  all  students  who 
were  diploma  candidates  to  attend  classes  in 
library  work.  Over  one  hundred  students,  in 
groups  varying  in  number  from  three  to 
twenty,  came  to  the  library  for  instruction  and 
several  of  them  expressed  themselves  as  having 
found  helpful  even  the  brief  course  given. 
The  work  will  be  continued  in  a  somewhat 
amplified  form  another  year. 

The  number  of  books  in  the  library  on  July 
1st,  1914,  was  8133.  During  the  past  year 
1570  volumes  were  added — an  unusually  large 
number  owing  to  the  fact  that  914  volumes 
from  the  library  purchased  from  the  Lieut. - 
Governor  Samuel  Phillips  fund  were  made  a 
part  of  the  Academy  library.  This  collection 
has  given  to  us  many  recent  volumes  in  re- 
ligion, philosophy  and,  sociology — books  which 
have  already  proved  useful  in  supplying  ma- 
terial for  Bible  classes,  essays  and  debates. 

Three  hundred  and  sixty-five  volumes  were 
purchased  and  two  hundred  and  ninety-one 
were  gifts.  Mr.  George  B.  Knapp  has  given 
from  his  own  library  ninety-six  volumes  which 
have  been  useful  additions  to  our  library. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Yale  Uni- 
versity Press  "a  graduate  of  Andover  who  is 
also  a  graduate  of  Yale"  has  sent  to  us  the 
publications  of  the  press.  This  is  a  very  gen- 
erous and  much  appreciated  gift.  Last  year 
twenty-seven  volumes  were  received  from  this 
source. 

Another  anonymous  gift  received  during  the 
past  year  was  a  set  of  the  German  Classics 
edited  by  Kuno  Francke.  It  is  handsomely 
bound  and  illustrated.  Thirteen  volumes  of 
this  valuable  work,  of  which  there  are  to  be 
twenty,  have  already  been  received. 

Professor  John  Phelps  Taylor,  who  from 
the  beginning,  has  shown  a  very  great  interest 
in  the  library,  again  remembered  it  most  gen- 


erously and  gave  one  hundred  dollars  to  be 
spent  in  the  purchase  of  books. 

Interesting  additions  have  been  made  to 
the  Andover  collection.  Mr.  T.  D.  Kimball, 
P.  A.  '59,  has  sent  the  daguerreotype  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Taylor  from  which  were  made  the 
steel  engravings  for  the  class  of  1859.  Mr. 
F.  W.  Rogers,  P.  A.  '79,  has  given  to  the 
library  the  baton  carried  by  the  chief  marshall 
at  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  Phillips  Academy,  and  Mrs.  M.  S. 
McCurdy  has  given  us  four  pamphlets  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  school. 

The  names  of  other  donors  will  be  found 
in  an  appendix  to  this  report. 

The  constant  and  generous  interest  of  the 
alumni  and  friends  of  the  school  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  library  is  much  appreciated  and 
is  a  source  of  great  help  and  encouragement. 
Respectfully  submitted, 
SARAH  L.  FROST, 

Librarian. 

GIFTS 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, 4  volumes,  2  pamphlets. 
American  Unitarian  Association,  2v. 
Mr.  J.  V.  Beal,  P.  A.  '63,  lv. 
Mr.  L.  L.  Brown,  4v. 
Miss  J.  B.  Carpenter,  4v 
Mr.  E.  B.  Christie,  P.  A.  '96,  4p. 
Mr.  D.  B.  Eddy,  P.  A.  '94,  lv. 
Mr.  H.  J.  Fisher,  P.  A.  '92,  12v. 
Prof.  C.  H.  Forbes,  1  Is. 
Mr.  H.  L.  Graves,  P.  A.  '88,  3v. 
Mr.  J.  D.  M.  Hamilton,  P.  A.  '13,  2v. 
Mrs.  Frederick  Jones,  Magazines. 
Mr.  R.  P.  Keep,  lv. 

Dr.  S.  F.  Mellen,  P.  A.  '74,  Photographs,  lv. 

Memorial  Hall  Library,  12v. 

Mr.  Nathaniel  Niles,  P.  A.  '55,  2v. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Ripley,  P.  A.  '73,  Magazines. 

Prof.  A.  W.  Ryder,  P.  A.  '94,  2v. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Sawyer,  P.  A.  '90,  13v. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Sawyer,  P.  A.  '87,  lOv. 

Mrs.  J.  P.  Taylor,  lv. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Taylor,  4v. 

Mr.  Addison  Van  Name,  P.  A.  '53,  lv. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Ware,  lv. 


Undergraduate  Interests 


Society  of  Inquiry 

The  Society  of  Inquiry  has  made  an  un- 
usually good  beginning  in  the  work  of  the 
year.  On  the  first  evening  of  the  term  a  brief 
meeting  was  held  at  the  house  of  the  School 
Minister,  attended  by  the  officers,  committee, 
chairmen,  and  other  active  workers.  One 
hundred  and  twenty-five  students  attended 


the  opening  meeting  on  the  first  Sunday  even- 
ing. There  were  addresses  by  Dr.  Stearns  and 
Mr.  Stackpole,  L.  Powers,  '14,  W.  C.  Chis- 
holm,  '15,  Football  Manager,  N.  W.  Wright, 
'15,  Undergraduate  Treasurer,  and  Alden 
Davison,  '15,  President  of  the  Society  for  the 
first  half-year.  A  successful  canvass  for  new 
members  has  already  been  held.    Cards  were 
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distributed  through  all  the  dormitories  and 
houses,  with  a  brief  statement  of  the  aim  and 
activities  of  the  Society.  The  plans  for  the 
year  include  a  Sunday  noon  conference  of 
active  workers,  at  the  house  of  the  School 
Minister,  during  the  Fall  term;  groups  for 
Bible  study  and  the  discussion  of  religious  and 
moral  questions  once  a  week  during  the  winter 
term;  classes  in  Lawrence  for  teaching  the 
English  language  to  foreign  mill-workers; 
sending  singers  for  a  monthly  service  in  Law- 
rence jail. 

The  program  for  the  usual  Sunday  evening 
meetings  includes  student  meetings,  stereop- 
ticon  lectures  on  Christian  work,  and  speakers 
from  the  Chapel,  Faculty,  and  the  colleges. 
Among  the  speakers  for  the  present  term  will 
be  Mr.  Holm,  Educational  Secretary  of  the 
Lawrence  Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
Rev.  C.  S.  Mills,  D.D.,  Mr.  Lillard  of  the 
Faculty,  Morgan  Noyes,  Academic  Secretary 
at  Dwight  Hall.  Yale  University,  Rev.  A.  K. 
Foster,  Francis  Miller,  one  of  the  Secretaries 
for  Preparatory  Schools  connected  with  the 
International  Committee,  and  Mr.  Stackpole, 
the  School  Minister. 

The  officers  of  the  Society  of  Inquiry  for  the 
first  half-year  are  as  follows: 

President:  A.  Davison,  '15. 

Vice-President :  G.  D.  Randall,  '15. 

Secretary:  Elliot  Speer,  '16. 

Treasurer:  P.  J.  McHugh,  '15. 

Chairman  of  Membership  Committee:  C. 
W.  Gleason.  '16. 

Inquiry  Chairman  for  Lawrence  Work:  D. 
Burnham,  '15. 


sent.  Short  addresses  were  made  by  Dr. 
Stearns,  Prof.  Forbes,  Mr.  Stott  and  others, 
and  refreshments  were  served. 


Debating  and  Public  Speaking 

The  first  regular  joint  meeting  of  the  Philo- 
mathean  and  Forum  Societies  was  held  in  the 
Archaeology  Building  on  the  evening  of  Friday, 
September  25,  about  fifty  students  being  pre- 


School  Directory 

Football — Acting  Captain  F.  B.  Avery,  Phil- 
lips 9.  Manager,  W.  C.  Chisholm,  Johnson 
House. 

Track — Captain,  L.  T.  Prescott,  Salem  street. 

Manager,  F.  Lennon,  Phillips  33. 
Baseball — Fred    Swett,    Stone    House.  D. 

Burnham,   Carter  House. 
Soccer — Alden  Davison,  Draper  2.    W.  E.  D. 

Stokes,  Stuart  House. 
Hockey— E.  P.  Bruch,  Bartlett  9.     G.  D. 

Flynn,  Bishop  13. 
Swimming — Tom  Fitzgerald,  John  Emerson, 

Day  23. 

Tennis — Sid  Thayer,  Bartlett  6. 

Wrestling — J.  Basso,  Eaton  2. 

Cross  Country — Durst,  Bishop  17. 

Phillipian — Managing  Editor,  Alan  Heely, 
Bartlett  21.  Business  Manager,  H.  nar- 
rower, Bartlett  30. 

Pot-Pourri — Bus.  Manager,  Roderick  Make- 
peace, Bishop  29. 

Mirror — Bus.  Manager,  W.  Williams,  Day  29. 

Inquiry — President,  Alden  Davison,  Draper  2. 
Secretary,  Elliot  Speer,  Bartlett  16. 

Dramatic  Club — Manager,  Gordon  Slutz, 
Phillips  2. 

Glee  Club — Leader,  Sanborn,  Bartlett  11. 
Mandolin  Club — Leader.  Alan  Heely,  Bart- 
lett 21. 

Banjo  Club — Leader,  J.  P.  Stevens,  Bartlett 
21. 

Forum— President,  N.  W.  Fitts,  Phillips. 
Philo— President,  Alan  Heely,  Bartlett  21. 


Athletic 


At  the  opening  of  the  fall  term  every 
student,  according  to  the  custom  now  pre- 
vailing in  the  school,  is  required  to  register  for 
some  form  of  regular  exercise.  The  number 
enrolled  in  each  sport  is  as  follows:  Football, 
173;  Tennis,  115;  Soccer,  108;  Track,  73; 
Wrestling,  34;  Cross  Country  Running,  5. 
Those  who  sign  up  for  each  group  arc  divided 
into  squads,  and  are  obliged  to  appear  dressed 
for  the  game  on  every  afternoon  at  the  fixed 
hour.  The  business  of  enrolling  and  organ- 
izing the  men  is  in  charge  of  >nr  Physical 
Director,  Dr.  Pierson  E.  Page,  am!  Lis  Assist- 


ant, Mr.  Briggs.  Every  new  student  is, 
shortly  after  his  admission,  given  a  thorough 
physical  examination,  and  recommended  to 
take  that  form  of  exercise  which  he  most  needs. 


Tennis 

Sydney  Thayer,  Jr.,  of  Merion,  Pa.,  captain 
of  the  Phillips  Academy  Tennis  team,  made  a 
rather  remarkable  record  at  tournaments  dur- 
ing the  summer.  1  [e  won  the  Junior  champion- 
ship of  Philadelphia,  defeating  K.  C.  Kennedy 
in  the  final  round.     At   the  Southampton, 
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Andover-Exeier  Tennis  Match,  1886 


L.  I.,  invitation  tournament,  he  went  to  the 
third  round  in  the  singles,  and  in  the  doubles, 
with  J.  H.  Webber,  defeated  Johnson  and 
Tallant,  and  Slocum  and  Hobart,  being  finally 
beaten  by  Elia  Fottrell  and  L.  H.  Voshell.  In 
the  National  Championships  at  Newport  he 
defeated  Dr.  William  Rosenbaum  of  New 
York  in  a  prolonged  match,  4-6,  6-2,  4-6,  6-3, 
6-4.  In  the  second  round  of  this  tournament 
he  won  an  easy  victory  over  J.  F.  Hubbard, 
but  lost  in  the  third  round  to  Cedric  A.  Major 
in  another  five  set  match.  In  the  Delaware 
State  Tournament  he  went  to  the  fourth 
round  in  the  singles,  losing  to  R.  Lindley 
Murray,  6-4,  6-2.  In  the  doubles,  playing  with 
K.  C.  Kennedy,  he  went  to  the  finals,  and  was 
there  beaten  bv  Wallace  F.  Johnson  and  J.  J. 
Armstrong,  6-3,  6-4,  8-6. 


Track 

Track  work  this  year  will  be  carried  on 
practically  as  it  was  last  year.  The  fall  term 
squad  has  already  been  called  out  and  has 
been  divided  into  two  divisions;  one  made  up 
of  the  larger  men,  and  those  who  have  had 
some  track  experience;  and  the  other  of 
younger,  smaller,  and  less  experimental  ones. 
It  is  the  intention  to  have  the  junior  division 
hold  one  meet,  the  winners  of  places  then  com- 


peting with  the  first  division  men  in  a  handicap 
contest. 

In  the  winter  term  a  track  squad  will  again 
be  picked,  which  will  work  in  the  gymnasium 
and  on  the  board  track.  One  or  two  inter- 
class  meets  will  be  held,  and  possibly  a  dual 
meet  with  some  outside  school  or  college. 

The  varsity  squad  will  not  be  made  up  until 
the  spring  term.  At  that  time  those  who  have 
made  the  best  showing  during  the  fall  and 
winter  seasons  will  be  selected  for  it.  All  the 
other  track  material  will  be  organized  into 
class  squads,  as  they  were  last  year.  The 
members  of  these  squads  are  at  first  not  al- 
lowed to  specialize;  but  instead  are  made  to 
do  work  in  sprinting,  hurdling,  high  and  broad 
jumping,  pole  vaulting,  and  shot  putting.  The 
idea  is  to  have  these  men,  who  have  no  idea 
of  what  they  can  do,  try  out  a  number  of 
things  and  so  pick  the  event  they  are  best 
qualified  to  enter.  It  not  only  furnishes  them 
with  good  exercise,  and  experience,  but  it  also 
makes  it  easier  for  the  coaches  to  get  a  line  on 
what  they  can  do  best.  The  idea  originated 
with  Dr.  Page  and  was  very  successfully  car- 
ried out  last  spring  by  Mr.  Pifer  and  Mr. 
Forrest.  This  year  Mr.  Pifer  will  again  have 
charge  of  the  work  and  will  be  assisted  by  Mr. 
Blake  and  Mr.  Briggs. 
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During  the  summer,  considerable  digging, 
draining,  and  leveling  was  done  for  a  new 
track  in  the  fields  east  of  Brothers  Field.  Most 
of  it,  however,  has  been  suspended  for  a  while. 


Soccer  Schedule 

The  soccer  schedule  for  1914  as_announced 
by  Manager  Stokes  is  as  follows: 

Nov.  4 — Harvard  Fresh  at  Andover. 
Nov.  11 — Harvard  Fresh  at  Cambridge. 
Nov.  18 — Harvard  Varsity  at  Andover. 
Nov.  21 — Middlesex  School  at  Concord. 
Nov.  27 — Springfield  at  Andover. 
Dec.    5 — Worcester  at  Andover. 


Football 

Football  prospects  for  the  year  seem  at  the 
present  time  to  be  fairly  good.  Captain 
Callahan  did  not  return  to  school,  and  in  his 
place  Francis  Brownell  Avery  of  Aurora,  New- 
York,  who  played  Guard  on  the  1913  eleven, 
was  chosen  by  the  Advisory  Board  as  Acting 
Captain.  Since  that  time,  he  has  been  regu- 
larly elected  to  the  position  by  his  team- 
mates of  last  year.  Of  the  Football  "A"  men, 
only  six  are  now  in  the  Academy:  Avery, 
Ashley,  Gould,  Sanborn,  Sheehan,  and  Thom- 
son. The  Coaching  Staff  this  fall  will  consist 
of  Mr.  W.  Houston  Lillard  as  Head  Coach, 
and  Messrs.  Poynter,  Keep,  Boyce,  Briggs, 
and  Kern  of  the  Faculty  as  Assistants.  In 
accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  last  few 
years  a  series  of  preliminary  inter-class  games 
will  precede  the  regular  schedule.    The  list  of 


outside  games  as  prepared  by  Manager  Chis- 
holm  is  as  follows: 

Oct.  17 — Cushing  Academy  at  Andover. 
Oct.  24 — Dartmouth  '18  at  Andover. 
Oct.  31— Yale  '18  at  New  Haven. 
Nov.   7 — Harvard  '18  at  Cambridge. 
Nov.  14 — Exeter  at  Andover. 


Captain  Avery 


Graduate  Interest 


Reunion  of  the  Class  of  1864 

The  Class  of  '64  held  its  fiftieth  anniversary 
reunion  on  Thursday  and  Friday  of  Com- 
mencement week  as  guests  of  the  Academy. 
The  Clement  House  was  set  apart  as  the  head- 
quarters, where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  French  were  most 
gracious  hosts,  adding  much  to  the  comfort 
and  enjoyment  of  all.  There  are  a  surprisingly 
large  number  of  the  class  living — 36  of  the 
Classical  department,  and  19  of  the  English, 
and  16  non-graduates.    Only  10  of  this  num- 


ber returned  for  the  reunion — Walter  Buck, 
S.  H.  Dana,  W.  W.  Heaton,  C.  E.  Hibbard, 
J.  A.  D.  Hughes,  D.  McG.  Means,  W.  A. 
Moore,  R.  W.  Parker,  A.  Prescott  and  F.  E. 
Seagrave,  the  latter  coming  all  the  way  from 
Ohio.  At  the  meeting  Thursday  afternoon 
Richard  Wayne  Parker  of  N.  J.  presided, 
and  S.  H.  Dana  acted  as  secretary.  Letters 
from  Arthur  Sherburne  Hardy  and  others  were 
read,  and,  as  the  roll  of  members  was  called, 
what  was  known  of  the  absent  members  was 
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told  by  one  and  another.  Many  reminiscences 
were  indulged  in.  Thursday  evening  the  class 
dinner — a  most  enjoyable  one — was  held  in 
the  dining  hall  of  the  Academy.  '54  sat  near 
by,  an  illustration  of  our  progress,  and  a 
younger  class  at  the  far  end  of  the  room  were 
a  reminder  of  what  we  had  been.  Cheers  and 
greetings  were  frequently  exchanged.  Friday, 
the  class  entered  into  the  various  Commence- 
ment exercises  ending  with  the  Alumni  dinner, 
where  Parker  was  one  of  the  speakers,  and 
Dana  said  Grace. 

So  the  old  life  was  revived,  old  friendships 
recalled  and  renewed,  loyalty  to  the  school 
deepened,  and,  as  the  old  boys  saw  and  heard 
what  Andover  had  become — caught  its  new 
spirit,  enthusiasm  was  quickened.  '64  was 
proud  that  it  was  '64  Andover. 


Reunion  of  the  Class  of  1889 

The  Class  of  '89  had  a  most  enjoyable  re- 
union in  Andover  on  June  11th  and  12th  in 
celebration  of  its  Quinvicennial.  Twenty- 
eight  members  of  the  old  famous  Class  were 
present.  Ed  Brainard  (Ed  skins  and  dresses 
a  hog  every  3  1-8  seconds  by  the  clock,  but 
he  suspended  operations  however  while  in 
Andover,  thanks  Ed!),  Charlie  Frear  (who 
runs  the  biggest  department  store  "Up-State") 
Forest  Dryden  (holding  the  Prudential  in  one 
hand  and  the  Rock  of  Gibralter  in  the  other), 
and  "Emy"  Emerson  (the  Class  Secretary  and 
man-of-all-work)  were  the  first  to  arrive, 
reaching  Andover  on  the  10th  so  as  to  be  sure 
they  missed  nothing,  then  before  noon  of  the 
lllh  along  came  Bill  Bailey,  Perc  Atherton 
(of  musical  notoriety),  Henry  Bacon  (Deputy 
Attorney  General  of  New  York  State — hats 
off),  Johnny  Field  and  Arthur  Coffin  shortly 
afterward,  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  old 
crowd:  Deac  Parsons  (a  Trustee  of  the  Aca- 
demy, globe-trotter  and  with  so  many  homes 
he's  never  there),  Gus  Phillips  (without  whom 
the  Crucible  Steel  Co.  would  quickly  disin- 
tegrate), Frank  Lakeman,  Elias  Bishop  (an- 
other Trustee),  Sid  Farwcll  (good  looking  as 
ever),  Clare  Morgan  (another  Trustee  and 
globe-trotter),  Pop  Bliss,  Albert  Blake,  Jim 
Cameron  (now  Rev.,  if  you  please,  but  it 
doesn't  seem  to  hurt  him  a  bit)  and  Willis 
Bailey,  Huntley  Spaulding,  Ed  Houghton, 
Bert  Kimball,  Charlie  Moody  (the  live-wire  of 
the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.), 
Freddy  Moore  (what  would  Harvard  athletics 
amount  to  without  Fred?  Xothing),  Kid  Gale, 
Joe  Upton  (champion  rifle  shot  of  Massa- 
chusetts— which  helps  him  in  his  collection 
business  as  a  lawyer),  Willis  Goodwin,  Sam 
Ellsworth  (the  eminent  physician  and  surgeon 
known  to  the  trade  as  "Ole  Doc  Ellsworth." 


He  removed  20  bones  from  a  patient's  hand 
just  before  leaving  for  the  reunion  and  it  com- 
pletely unnerved  him.  No,  the  patient,  Doc's 
nerve  never  troubles  him),  and  last,  but  not 
least,  George  Orvis,  with  all  his  bells  on,  adding 
much  to  the  hilarity  of  the  occasion. 

The  afternoon  was  spent  most  enjoyably  in 
renewing  old  friendships  and  revisiting  familiar 
haunts.  In  the  evening  at  Williams  Hall  we 
had  our  Class  Dinner,  a  gorgeous  banquet. 
Just  before  we  sat  down  to  dinner  our  old 
beloved  Class  officer,  Prof.  Eaton,  appeared 
distributing  some  P.  A.  emblems  and  to  get 
statistics  of  the  number  of  men  present  and 
he  was  prevailed  upon  to  make  us  a  speech, 
which  he  did,  and  in  most  felicitous  vein.  He 
took  his  departure  amid  cheers  and  the  sing- 
ing of  our  Glass  Ode  about  his  famous  if  un- 
successful fishing  excursion.  The  Hon.  Pat 
Hannon,  retired  merchant-prince  of  Andover, 
and  class-banker  during  the  troublous  period 
of  '85  to  '89  was  our  only  guest.  As  for  the 
dinner  itself  and  the  doings  thereat — well 
there  are  some  things  too  sacred  to  expose  to 
public  gaze  and  besides  the  law  holds  that  no 
one  is  bound  to  incriminate  himself;  so  we  will 
not  raise  the  veil.  After  the  dinner  many  of 
the  Class  attended  the  reception  and  dance 
given  by  Prof.  Forbes  and  the  Faculty  in  the 
Borden  Gym.  and  then  some  of  the  older 
members  of  the  class  foolishly  wasted  a  little 
time  in  sleep  at  our  quarters  in  Williams  Hall. 

The  next  morning,  Friday,  June  12th,  we 
had  our  class  photograph  taken  on  the  steps 
of  the  Stone  Chapel,  where  we  had  had  our 
last  one  taken  just  25  years  ago. 

At  10.30  A.M.  the  baseball  contest  with  '94 
was  staged  on  the  old  campus  and  for  nearly 
two  hours  the  battle  raged  through  four  full 
innings.  Brainard  and  Upton  were  in  the 
points  for  us  and  had  it  not  been  that  Ned's 
glasses  slipped  off  his  nose  at  every  heave  there 
is  no  question  that  we  would  have  won  easily 
and  while  the  score  was  15  to  9  against  us  still 
it  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  Mike  Crowley, 
Pat  Hannon,  and  our  team  that  '89  put  up  the 
more  finished  article  of  ball.  Look  at  that 
play  of  Deac  Parsons  out  in  right  nipping  a 
grounder  that  Ty  Cobb  wouldn't  have  gone 
after,  and  fielding  it  to  first  perfectly  in  time 
to  get  the  batter;  the  other  side  produced 
nothing  like  that.  And  Lakeman  playing 
second  nearly  got  a  man  at  first;  if  Johnny 
Field  could  have  stretched  only  a  couple  of 
feet  further  the  best  opinion  was  that  the 
batter  was  a  goner.  Then  Sam  Ellsworth  in 
left  made  a  gallant  attempt  at  a  fly  which  he 
failed  to  get  under  by  only  50  yards  or  so;  he 
ran  the  wrong  way  or  'twould've  been  a  sure 
out.  But  the  play  of  one  and  all  was  so  uni- 
formly excellent,  why  make  what  might  seem 
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to  be  invidious  distinctions?  Certainly  we 
put  it  all  over  '94  except  in  scoring,  a  compara- 
tively simple  part  of  the  game,  and  there  is 
honor  enough  for  all.  '94  bore  us  no  malice, 
however,  for  showing  'em  up  and  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  struggle  gave  us  a  hearty  cheer 
which  we  thunderously  reciprocated,  and  after 
a  few  rounds  of  ginger-ale  we  parted  amicably. 

At  1  P.M.  all  hands  assembled  at  the  Bor- 
den Gymnasium  for  the  Alumni  luncheon 
which  was  a  great  success,  gustatorily,  socially, 
and  oratorically.  Hal  Graves  presided  "with 
dignity  and  grace"  and  many  entertaining 
speeches  were  made  (George  Orvis  made  some) 
but  of  them  all  we  of  '89  especially  enjoyed 
good  old  Prof.  Comstock's  remarks.  No  one 
who  has  ever  flunked  under  Commie  (and 
who  has  not?  He  would  have  flunked  J. 
Caesar  himself  occasionally)  will  or  can  ever 
forget  him.  For  us  his  talk  rolled  back  the 
twenty-five  years  that  had  elapsed  since  last 


we  heard  of  him  and  we  were  again  the 
graduating  class,  only  now  we  have  gained 
through  the  years  an  appreciation  of  what  the 
grand  old  school  has  done  for  us  and  of  what 
it  is  doing  and  will  do  for  others  after  us.  To 
our  affection  has  been  added  veneration  and 
to  our  admiration  sympathy  and  a  desire  to 
forward  the  work. 

After  the  luncheon  came  parting-time  and 
the  Quinvicennial  Reunion  of  the  Class  of 
'89  took  its  place  on  History's  page. 

J.  L.  E. 


A  Cup  for  1900 

The  members  of  the  class  of  1899  have 
offered  a  loving  cup  to  be  presented  at  Com- 
mencement, 1915  to  that  member  of  the  class 
of  1900  who  comes  the  longest  distance  to  at- 
tend the  1900  quindecennial  reunion. 


ATTENTION 


Any  clue  as  to  subsequent  history  of  the  following  students  will  be  welcome.  Any 

hint  as  to  parentage  or  any  living  relatives  is 

desired. 

Address  Biographical  Catalogue, 

Phillips  Academy. 

CLASS  OR  YEAR 

NAME 

OF  ENTRANCE 

AGE 

HOME 

David  Alexander  Ball 

1862 

Newark,  N.  J. 

James  Presley  Ball 

1871 

Cincinnati,  O. 

Jonathan  Barber 

1832 

15 

Cambridge 

Harrison  Barclay 

1866 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

B.  F.  Barnard 

1835 

North  Reading 

John  E.  H.  Baron 

1831 

South  Natick 

George  Thomas  Barrett 

1849 

Troy,  N.  Y. 

Horatio  N.  Barrows  or  Barry 

1835 

Salem 

( ianliner  Spring  Barstow 

1852 

18 

Lowell 

Augustus  Leonard  Bart'ett 

1860 

Augusta,  Me. 

Charles  Harrison  Bartlett 

1861 

18 

Haverhill 

John  William  Bartlett 

1866 

Aniesbury 

Lewis  L.  Bartlett 

1835 

Plymouth 

William  Spooner  Bartlett 

1855 

17 

So.  Plymouth 

Frank  Cone  Barton 

1873 

Nashua,  N.  H. 

Frederic  Barton 

1860 

Springfield 

John  W.  Barton 

1835 

East  Boston 

I.  R.  Batchelder 

1833 

Peru,  Vt. 

Francis  H.  Bates 

1842 

14 

Wareham 

George  H.  Bates 

1836 

18 

Boston 

William  L.  Battles 

1842 

Plymouth 

Winthrop  Irving  Battles 

1863 

16 

Stoneham 

Joseph  Lovell  Bay 

1866 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Char'es  Edmund  Beach 

1874 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 

30 
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John  T.  Beach 

1833 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Frederic  Frazier  Beals 

1867 

15 

New  York  City 

Edmund  Church  Beaumont 

1859 

17 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

James  Henry  Bellinger 

1862 

18 

Manheim,  N.  Y. 

Francis  Wayland  Bennett 

1884 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Charles  H.  Bias 

1838 

Washington  D.  C. 

Henry  W.  Birchard 

1842 

Woodstock,  Conn. 

Samuel  T.  Bird 

1835 

Dorchester 

Moses  Baker  Blair 

1855 

21 

Lowell 

Asa  Smith  Blake 

1847 

New  Bedford 

James  W.  Bliss,  Jr. 

1846 

Manchester,  N.  H. 

Charles  F.  Blodget 

1833 

Providence,  R.  I. 

An  Omission 

In  the  account  of  the  1899  reunion  at  An- 
dover  in  June,  1914,  the  Bulletin,  in  its  July 
number,  omitted  to  mention  the  name  of 
Ralph  Melchcr  as  one  of  those  who  were  pre- 
sent. 


OBITUARIES 

1846 — Francis  Rodman,  son  of  Samuel  and 
Hannah  Haydock  Prior  Rodman,  was  born  in  New 
Bedford,  July  27,  1827.  After  his  education  at  the 
Friends'  Academy  in  New  Bedford  and  at  Phillips 
he  was  connected  with  his  father  in  the  whaling 
industry  and  with  his  uncle,  Charles  Morgan.  In 
1861  he  continued  his  business  career  in  Boston  as 
a  merchant.  From  1876  to  1897,  with  the  exception 
of  five  years  spent  in  California,  he  lived  in  Bedford 
on  an  attractive  estate.  The  last  years  of  his  life 
were  passed  in  Concord,  where  he  died  August  8, 
1914.  The  two  characteristics  of  his  long  life  were 
his  love  for  out  of  doors  and  his  resource  in  music. 

■  1853 — David  Pingree  Waters,  son  of  John  Gellison 
and  Mary  Elliot  Neal  Waters,  was  born  in  Salem, 
March  16,  1838.  During  the  Civil  War  he  was  in 
the  U.  S.  Treas.  department  in  Washington,  and 
for  twenty-five  years  was  engaged  in  the  hardware 
business  in  Salem.  Mr.  Waters  was  an  alderman 
of  his  native  city  and  mayor  in  1898,  and  for  two 
terms  was  a  representative  to  the  Massachusetts 
General  Court.   He  died  in  Salem,  August  9,  1914. 

1854 — Christopher  Grafton  Toppan,  son  of  Ed- 
mund Willoughby  and  Abigail  Mank  Pickering 
Toppan,  was  born  in  Greenland,  N.  H.,  February 
16,  1835.  He  lived,  a  respected,  successful  farmer 
in  Hampton,  N.  H.,  and  died  there  June  28,  1914. 
Few  graduates  of  Phillips  have  had  a  deeper  interest 
in  the  school  or  a  warmer  affection  for  teachers  and 
pupils  than  Mr.  Toppan. 


1855 — Alexander  McKenzie,  son  of  Daniel  and 
Phebe  Mayhew  Smith  McKenzie,  was  born  in  New 
Bedford,  December  14,  1830.  He  graduated  from 
Harvard  in  1859  and  from  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  in  1861,  was  pastor  at  Augusta,  Me.,  and 
for  over  forty-seven  years  at  Cambridge.  He  was 
a  trustee  of  Phillips  from  1876  to  1910,  was  trustee 
of  Bowdoin  and  of  Hampton  Institute  and  was 
president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Wellesley.  Dr. 
McKenzie  was  an  overseer  of  Harvard  and  president 
of  the  Boston  Seaman's  Friend  Society  and  was  the 
author  of  many  religious  books.  He  was  an  eloquent 
speaker  and  a  man  of  wise  counsel.  He  died  in 
Cambridge,  August  7,  1914. 

1860 — Bradford  Ripley  Wood,  Jr.,  son  of  Brad- 
ford Ripley  and  Eliza  Gould  Wood,  was  born  in 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  June  14,  1842.  In  the  Civil  War, 
he  was  1st  Lieut.,  Captain  and  Brevet  Major  of  the 
44th  N.  Y.  Volunteers.  He  later  served  as  2nd 
Lieut.  22nd  U.  S.  Infantry.  He  wrote  a  pamphlet 
on  war  experiences.  In  subsequent  years  he  acted 
as  trustee  for  estates  and  died  in  Albany,  June  28, 
1914,  'eaving  a  bequest  to  Phi' lips  Academy. 

1864 — William  Alexander  Donald,  son  of  William 
Cooper  and  Agnes  Bain  Smart  Donald,  was  born 
in  Andover,  July  30,  1846.  He  was  a  wool  merchant 
in  the  firm  of  Hallowell,  Donald  &  Co.,  retiring  in 
1906.  Mr.  Donald  was  an  active,  upright,  and 
sagacious  counsellor  in  the  business  world  of  Boston, 
and  died  in  that  city  September  1 ,  1914. 

1864 — Joseph  Henry  Sears,  son  of  David  and 
Jane  Warren  Sears,  was  born  in  Plymouth,  October 
1 , 1836.  He  entered  Yale  in  1864  and  was  a  member 
of  Co.  G.  6th  Mass.  Infantry  in  the  Civil  War.  He 
served  as  County  Superintendent  and  member  of 
State  board  of  Education  of  Alabama,  was  trial 
justice,  U.  S.  Commissioner,  and  Gauger.  For 
many  years  he  was  a  travelling  salesman.  Mr. 
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Sears  died  at  the  Soldiers'  Home  in  Chelsea,  July 
28,  1914. 

1865 —  Joseph  Lowrie  Ingle,  son  of  Joseph  and 
Susan  Childs  Ingle,  was  born  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
August  16,  1846.  He  attended  the  University  of 
Virginia  and  received  the  degree  of  M.  D.  from  the 
University  of  New  York.  He  practiced  his  pro- 
fession in  Baltimore,  Md.,  for  more  than  forty  years. 
Dr.  Ingle  had  been  president  of  the  Baltimore  Med. 
Association  and  of  the  State  Board  of  Medical 
Examiners.  He  died  in  Baltimore,  March  20,  1914. 

1866 —  Schuyler  Brinckerhoff  Jackson,  son  of  John 
Peter  and  Elizabeth  Huntington  Wolcott  Jackson, 
was  born  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  June  16, 1849,  and  gradu- 
ated from  Yale  in  1871.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
N.  J.  Assembly  and  speaker  of  the  Assembly,  Su- 
preme Court  Commissioner,  Master  and  Examiner 
in  Chancery.  He  was  a  frequent  speaker  before 
literary  clubs  and  religious  associations.  He  died 
at  Narragansett  Pier,  July  28,  1914,  and  left  a 
bequest  to  Phillips. 

1869 — Charles  Lehmer,  son  of  James  Dunn  and 
Jane  Bryce  Isham  Lehmer,  was  born  in  Cincinnati, 
O.,  and  was  graduated  from  Yale  in  1873.  He  was 
an  attorney-at-law  in  Cincinnati  and  died  in  that 
city,  June  26, 1914. 

1874 — Samuel  Fairbank  Mellen,  son  of  William 
and  Luranna  Wilder  Fairbank  Mellen  was  born 
in  Pietermaritzburg,  Natal,  South  Africa,  June  11, 
1855.  He  graduated  from  Amherst  in  1878  and 
from  the  Medical  College  of  the  University  of  New 
York  in  1884  and  became  a  physician  in  New  York 
State  Hospital  service  and  for  twenty  years  he  was 
on  the  staff  of  the  Hudson  River  State  Hospital  at 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Dr.  Mellen  died  in  that  city, 
July  15,  1914. 

1882- — Davenport  Galbraith,  son  of  William 
Ayers  and  Fanny  Davenport  Galbraith,  was  born 
in  Erie,  Pa.,  April  8,  1862,  and  graduated  from 
Sheffield  in  1884.  He  became  an  attorney-at-law 
and  was  president  of  the  Erie  Trust  Company.  Mr. 
Galbraith  died  in  Erie,  September  10,  1914. 

1888— Albert  Galusha  Weeks,  son  of  William 
Frederick  and  Adelaide  Julia  Galusha  Weeks,  was 
born  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  April  11,  1870.  He  wasa  mem- 
ber of  the  Yale  class  of  1892  and  became  a  member 
of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  New  York  Evening  Sun 
in  1891,  remaining  with  that  paper  fifteen  years. 
He  was  also  connected  with  the  Brooklyn  Eagle, 
winning  a  brilliant  reputation  for  his  political  writing 
and  as  a  yachting  reporter.  He  died  at  Carnwall-on- 
Hudson.N.  Y.,  July  12,  1914. 


1889 — Donald  Cameron  Haldeman,  son  of 
Richard  Jacobs  and  Margaretta  Cameron  Halde- 
man, was  born  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  July  29,  1871, 
and  graduated  from  Yale  in  1893.  He  practiced 
law  in  Harrisburg  and  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
July  25,  1914. 

1898— Dewitt  Parshall  Foster,  son  of  DeWitt 
Parshall  and  Abertine  Mirick  Foster,  was  born  in 
Lyons,  N.  Y.,  August  5,  1877,  and  attended  the 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  and  became  a 
civil  engineer.  He  was  a  member  of  Co.  A  2  nd  Reg. 
N.  Y.  Vols,  in  the  Spanish  War.  He  died  in  Con- 
solacion-del-Sur,  Cuba,  May  22,  1914. 

1900 — George  Washington  South,  Jr.,  son  of 
George  Washington  and  M.  E.  Clinton  South,  was 
born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  January  11,  1878  and 
died  in  the  same  city  June  20,  1914.  He  graduated 
from  Harvard  in  1903,  serving  three  years  as  secre- 
tary of  his  class. 

1905 — Bennette  Mathew  Starks,  son  of  Charles 
and  Amy  Jane  Smith  Starks,  was  born  at  Eagle 
Rock,  Va.,  April  19,  1875.  He  attended  Howard 
University,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  became  a 
physician  in  Baltimore,  Md.  Dr.  Starks  was  a 
credit  to  the  colored  race.  He  died  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  July  12,  1914. 

1909— Leslie  Powell  Grant,  son  of  John  P. 
and  Carrie  Powel'  Grant,  was  born  in  Stamford, 
N.  Y.,  May  29,  1886,  and  after  leaving  Andover, 
studied  'aw.  He  was  killed  in  an  automobile  acci- 
dent in  Lexington,  N.  Y.,  September  5,  1914. 

1913 — Everett  Kennedy  Briggs,  son  of  William 
Thomas  (P.  S.  1877)  and  Elizabeth  Ann  Kennedy 
Briggs,  was  born  in  Johnstown,  N.  Y.,  September  17, 
1894.  He  entered  the  Mass.  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology in  the  Mechanical  engineering  course.  He 
died  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  September  5,  1914,  following  a 
surgical  operation  upon  his  nose.  His  influence  upon 
his  friends  in  school  and  Institute  had  been  of  the 
most  uplifting  character. 


PERSONALS 

1861 — Samuel  R.  MacLean  may  be  addressed  at 
10  Park  Hill,  Richmond  Surrey,  England. 

1863— The  Desmond  FitzGerald  Art  Museum  of 
Brookline  is  gaining  each  year  in  attractiveness, 
within  and  without.  This  year  many  plantings  of 
trees  and  shrubs  have  been  made. 
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1867 — Rev.  S.  Richard  Fu'ler  gave  his  'ectures  on 
Julius  Caesar  and  Cleopatra  at  the  Summer  Festival 
at  Stratford-on-Avon  to  an  appreciative  and  satis- 
fied audience. 

1882 — Rev.  Allen  E.  Cross  is  pastor  of  the  Congre- 
gational Church  in  Milford. 

1889 —  John  C.  Neale  is  president  of  the  Central 
Steel  Company,  Massillon,  O. 

1890 —  Rev.  Lathrop  C.  Grant  is  superintendent 
of  immigration  work  in  Cincinnati,  O. 

1892 —  Richard  Cough  Anderson  and  Miss  Grace 
Nob'e  were  married  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  July  9,  1914. 

1893 —  Ira  N.  Morris  is  U.  S.  Minister  to  Sweden. 
Mr.  Morris  was  recently  commissioner  to  Italy  in 
behalf  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  at  San 
Francisco. 

1893 —  Rolland  H.  Spaulding  has  been  chosen  as 
the  Republican  candidate  for  the  office  of  Governor 
of  New  Hampshire. 

1894 —  Mr.  Edgar  Rice  Burroughs  has  written 
"Tarzan  of  the  Apes,"  published  by  A.  C.  McClurg. 

1894 —  Pierce  Noble  Welch  and  Miss  Mary 
Huntington  Freeman  were  married  in  Weekapaug, 
R.  I.,  September  3,  1914. 

1895 —  Soloman  A.  Smith  is  president  of  the 
Northern  Trust  Company  of  Chicago,  111. 

1896 —  Dr.  George  Hoyt  Whipp'e  and  Miss 
Katherine  Ball  Waring  were  married  in  Charleston, 
S.  C,  June  24,  1914. 

1900 — Edward  J.  F.  Hemmer  is  manager  of  the 
Bergere  Players'  and  may  be  addressed  at  135  West 
45th  Street,  New  York  City,  care  of  the  Actors' 
Society. 


1902 —  Horace  Whiton  Paine  and  Miss  Madeleine 
Florence  Harding  were  married  in  New  York  City, 
September  23,  1914. 

1903 —  Rev.  Edward  C.  Boynton  is  assistant 
pastor  at  the  First  Congregational  church,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. 

1906 — Albert  Farnsworth  is  instructor  in  Ancient 
and  Eng'ish  History  at  the  Newton  High  School. 

1906 —  Arthur  Benson  Gilbert  and  Miss  Helen 
Churchill  Durgin  were  married  in  Winchendon, 

July  28,  1914.  Their  home  is  12510  Mayfield  Road, 
Cleveland,  O. 

1907 —  Howard  F.  Dunham  is  instructor  in  French 
at  Dartmouth  College. 

1907 — Fielding  Taylor  and  Miss  Pauline  Aldrich 
Chick  were  married  in  Haverhill,  September  12, 
1914. 

1909 — Francis  William  Coates  and  Miss  George- 
ana  Cuyler  Hunt  were  married  in  Palmyra,  N.  Y., 
September  10,  1914. 

1909 —  Edward  Higginson  Williams,  III,  and  Miss 
Gladys  Edwards  House  were  married  at  Hastings- 
on-Hudson,  N.  Y.,  June  19,  1914. 

1910 —  Carter  Henry  Harrison,  Jr.,  and  Miss 
Lucy  Brady  Cook  were  married  in  Trenton,  N.  J., 
August  19,  1914. 

1911 —  Samuel  Arthur  Fritz  Ely  and  Miss  Adri- 
anna  Bush  were  married  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  May  16, 
1914. 

1913 — Giles  Vernon  Kellogg  and  Miss  Marietta 
Hughes  King  were  married  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
September  2,  1914. 
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EDITORIAL 


Even  those  most  interested  in  the 
regular  annual  celebration  of  a  Found- 
ers' Day  felt  some  natural  misgivings 
that  the  second  anniversary  might  prove 
a  failure  by  contrast  with  the  excep- 
tionally brilliant  occasion  a  year  ago. 
There  was  a  fear  expressed  that  it  might 
perhaps  become  stale  through  repeti- 
tion, and  that  constant  stress  on  our 
traditions  might  tend  to  detract  from 
their  true  significance.  That  these 
apprehensions  have  been  shown  to  be 
groundless  hardly  needs  to  be  said.  Al- 
though conducted  along  very  simple 
lines,  the  celebration  on  October  10  in- 
dicated that  Founders'  Day  is  already 
recognized  as  a  fixed  holiday  in  the  pro- 
gram for  the  year.  There  are  few  to-day 
who  question  the  wisdom  of  making  it  an 
annual  event,  not  necessarily  accom- 
panied by  elaborate  ceremonies,  but 
given  over  to  the  dedication  of  memorial 
tablets,  to  the  entertainment  of  alumni 
and  visitors,  and  to  the  brief  reiteration 
of  the  more  important  facts  connected 
with  the  establishment  and  history  of 
Phillips  Academy.  With  a  student  body 
nearly  half  of  which  each  year  is  com- 
posed of  new  boys,  there  is  small  chance 
that  mention  of  our  traditions  will  make 
them  commonplace  or  hackneyed.  The 
danger  at  present  is  not  that  we  are 


likely  to  be  too  much  obsessed  with  the 
glories  of  our  past,  but  that  we  may 
ignore  a  heritage  which  ought  to  be  pre- 
served, and  which,  if  fine  traditions  are 
of  any  value,  ought  to  be  proudly  re- 
membered. 


The  problem  of  the  indifferent  scholar, 
like  that  of  the  mere  athlete,  is  always 
with  us.  We  still  meet  between  hall 
and  hall  the  Shaksperian  school-boy, 
"creeping  like  snail  unwillingly  to  school", 
and  running  too  eagerly  from  books 
to  play.  At  present,  however,  the  ques- 
tion appears  in  a  new  phase.  The  in- 
corrigible idler,  the  pitiably  stupid  pupil, 
are  both  easy  to  eliminate;  sooner  or 
later  their  sins  or  their  misfortunes  find 
them  out,  and  they  disappear,  to  the 
manifest  promotion  of  effective  discipline 
and  high  scholarship.  Another  small 
group  is  made  up  of  those  naturally  in- 
tellectual, to  whom  the  library  is  an 
attractive  place  of  recreation  and  who, 
simply  from  motives  of  self-gratification, 
will  always  do  their  best  in  the  class- 
room. It  is  another  matter  with  the 
bright  boy  who  is  content  with  a  low 
passing  mark,  who  does  his  work  credit- 
ably but  never  toils  to  the  full  limit  of 
his  powers.  With  somewhat  more  exer- 
tion, often  with  a  half-hour's  additional 
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effort  a  day,  he  might  easily  be  an  honor 
man;  but  he  is  content  with  a  "gentle- 
man's grade",  and  who  shall  punish  him 
so  long  as  he  keeps  himself  from  the 
"black  list"? 

Two  generations  ago  school  debating 
societies  used  to  discuss  earnestly  the 
famous  topic: — "Which  has  the  greater 
influence  on  human  nature, —  the  Fear 
of  Punishment  or  the  Hope  of  Reward?" 
The  Academy  authorities,  recognizing 
that  just  punishment  under  existing 
circumstances  would  require  the  dis- 
cernment of  an  omniscient  reader 
of  character,  have  determined  to  ex- 
periment by  rewarding  the  successful. 
Lists  of  those  attaining  distinction  in 
scholarship  have,  for  the  past  two  or 
three  years,  been  published  in  the  school 
papers,  and  furthermore  an  honorary 
society,  the  Alpha  Delta  Tau,  has  been 
formed  to  correspond  with  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  society  in  colleges.  Now  it  is 
proposed  to  offer  an  additional  stimulus 
by  granting  to  students  above  a  certain 
rank  additional  periods  of  vacation. 
How  far  this  plan  will  accomplish  its  aim 
remains,  of  course,  to  be  seen,  but  few 
will  be  inclined  to  dispute  the  commend- 
able nature  of  its  motive.  If  it  results, 
as  many  hope,  in  encouraging  the  aver- 
age student  to  an  extra  effort,  it  will 
justify  the  expectations  of  its  originators. 
The  project,  in  any  case,  is  by  no  means 
revolutionary,  and  its  failure  to  accom- 
plish all  that  is  claimed  for  it  can  do 
no  one  any  harm. 


In  view  of  the  overwhelming  defeats 
sustained  by  the  football  eleven  during 
the  past  four  seasons  it  is  but  natural  that 
criticisms  and  inquiries  should  have 
arisen  among  alumni  and  friends  of  the 
Academy.  The  new  system  adopted  by  the 
school  two  years  ago  has  had  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  this  attack.    This  is  natural 


enough.  When  the  new  plan  was 
adopted,  there  were  few  who  did  not  feel 
that  it  would  seriously  retard  the  de- 
velopment of  a  well-perfected  playing 
machine.  The  overwhelming  victory  of 
the  first  season  under  the  new  regime 
was  readily  accounted  for  on  the  ground 
that  the  players  who  had  contributed 
most  to  this  success  had  learned  the 
game  and  acquired  their  proficiency 
under  the  old  regime.  The  victory,  by  a 
close  margin,  of  the  following  season, 
while  it  led  to  many  converts,  still  left 
in  the  minds  of  some  the  feeling  that  the 
new  plan  had  not  yet  proved  its  worth. 
The  signal  defeats  of  the  next  two  years 
served  to  root  fully  in  the  minds  of  these 
critics,  and  indeed  of  many  others,  the 
firm  conviction  that  the  scheme  was  a 
failure  if  not  worse.  We  are  not  disposed 
to  find  fault  with  those  who  share  this 
belief.    But  let  us  look  at  the  facts. 

After  eight  successive  defeats  at  the 
hands  of  its  rivals  the  New  Hampshire 
school  found  itself  in  possession  of  prob- 
ably the  finest  lot  of  football  material 
from  which  to  build  up  a  team  that  it, 
and  probably  any  other  school  as  well, 
had  ever  had  on  hand  in  a  single  season. 
In  the  hands  of  a  remarkably  able  coach, 
devoting  all  of  his  time  and  energy  to 
this  one  task,  this  material  was  so  well 
handled  that  the  team  which  finally  rep- 
resented the  school  proved  itself  easily 
one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  of  the 
football  teams  ever  developed  at  Exeter. 
In  age,  weight,  and  playing  ability  it 
ranked  far  above  its  Andover  rivals. 
Indeed  competent  observers  freely  con- 
tended that  this  eleven  was  the  equal  of 
many  of  the  leading  college  elevens  of 
the  year.  This  fall  the  same  conditions 
were  in  evidence,  supplemented  by  the 
presence  on  the  squad  of  a  large  number 
of  veterans  of  the  former  year.  As  in  the 
former  year  the  New  Hampshire  eleven 
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fairly  overtopped  in  age,  weight,  and 
playing  strength  its  Massachusetts 
rivals.  The  second  overwhelming  vic- 
tory was  the  natural  result  of  the  meet- 
ing of  two  elevens  in  no  sense  evenly 
matched.  The  victors  well  deserved  a 
victory,  and  a  pronounced  one  at  that. 

How  far  the  new  system  at  Andover 
may  be  held  accountable  for  Exeter's 
successes  cannot  easily  be  determined. 
In  one  respect  only  is  it  clear  that  it  may 
have  proved  a  handicap.  With  its 
shorter  playing  season,  and  hence  its 
conspicuously  lessened  newspaper  pub- 
licity for  team  and  players,  Andover 
does  not  seem  to  offer  the  same  attrac- 
tions it  once  offered,  and  that  are  still 
offered  by  many  other  schools,  to  the 
star  players  of  public  and  smaller  private 
schools  to  seek  its  environment  on  their 
way  to  the  college  beyond.  Andover 
must  depend  more  than  ever  on  the 
material  which  it  develops  within  its  own 
walls.  If  this  is  a  real  loss  to  the  school, 
the  new  system  may  fairly  be  charged, 
in  part  at  least,  with  the  responsibility. 
And  yet  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
this  was  one  of  the  chief  virtues  claimed 
for  the  new  plan  by  its  advocates  when 
that  plan  was  first  proposed.  Nor  are 
the  advocates  of  the  plan  yet  willing  to 
admit  that  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
events  this  home-made  material  will  not 
generally  prove  sufficient  for  normal 
needs. 

The  team  representing  the  school 
during  the  second  year  of  the  new  regime 
may  fairly  be  taken  as  supplying  a  good 
test.  On  that  team  there  was  not  a  man 
who  participated  in  the  contest  with  Exe- 
ter who  had  enjoyed  at  Andover  any  train- 
ing but  that  supplied  under  the  new  plan. 
The  eleven  which  it  faced  was  one  in 
practically  all  points  its  equal.  One  of 
the  closest  contests  in  years  resulted,  a 


clever  piece  of  headwork  by  Andover's 
quarterback  at  a  critical  moment  bring- 
ing a  touchdown  and  ultimately  victory 
to  the  blue.  Of  that  victorious  eleven 
seven  members  should  naturally  have 
been  the  nucleus  of  the  next  season's 
team.  Illness  and  the  failure  to  meet 
scholarship  requirements  reduced  this 
nucleus  to  two  men,  and  that  at  a  time 
when  the  incoming  material  proved  to  be 
the  poorest  in  years.  These  are  facts, 
not  excuses,  such  facts  indeed  as  occur 
in  all  institutions  and  which  perhaps 
fortunately  tend  to  keep  the  pendulum 
swinging  and  rivalry  keen  In  them  we 
can  see  no  cause  for  serious  alarm,  no 
indication  that  Andover  "spirit"  has 
departed  from  our  midst,  and  not  even 
a  shred  of  evidence  that  the  school  as  an 
educational  institution  is  going  to  the 
dogs.  Phillips  Academy  is  still  doing 
its  appointed  work  and  we  believe  in  an 
increasingly  efficient  way;  and  incident- 
ally Phillips  Academy  expects  that  in  the 
years  ahead  it  will  still  claim  its  fair 
share  of  athletic  victories. 

We  have  purposely  said  little  about 
the  more  important  advantages  result- 
ing from  the  adoption  of  the  new  athletic 
system.  These  have  frequently  been 
touched  on  elsewhere  and  are  keenly  ap- 
preciated by  those  who  understand  them. 
Slight  modifications  in  the  present  plan 
may  seem  wise,  but  not  if  they  threaten 
the  advantages  referred  to.  Four  years 
ago  the  claim  was  freely  made  by  the 
school  authorities  that  the  new  scheme 
was  not  devised  for  the  purpose  of  turn- 
ing out  winning  teams.  Other  and  more 
important  gains  were  sought,  and  these 
have  been  secured.  At  the  same  time  it 
was  believed  at  the  outset,  and,  by  those 
in  closest  touch  with  the  situation  is 
still  believed  to-day,  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  present  plan  that  should  seriously 
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handicap  the  eleven  in  its  final  and  all- 
important  contest  with  Exeter.  We 
hope  that  our  critics  will  come  to  be- 
lieve this  too. 


There  is  a  half-truth  in  the  cynical  but 
not  at  all  uncommon  view  that  the  pre- 
paratory school,  existing  mainly  for  the 
purpose  of  prodding  boys  through  the 
college  gates,  has  therefore  as  its  one 
aim  to  accomplish  this  task  with  ease 
and  expedition.    Indeed  as  one  surveys 
the  system  in  actual  operation,  he  often 
feels  at  a  loss  for  a  reply  to  the  carping 
critic,  who  cannot  help  seeing  only  too 
clearly  that  to  many  teachers,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  entrance  ex- 
aminations have  become  the  goal  of  all 
instruction.    If,  however,  the  master  in 
a  school  were  really  content  with  this, 
if   he   imparted    no   information  and 
aroused  no  faculties  not  essential  to  this 
single  end,  the  parents  of  his  pupils 
would  obviously  be  justified  in  protest- 
ing sharply  against  his  methods.  Train- 
ing for  life, —  to  use  a  vague  and  much- 
abused  phrase, —  is  clearly  not  at  all 
points  synonymous  with  training  for  ad- 
mission to  college;  yet  training  for  life 
has  been  recognized,  ever  since  Phillips 
Academy  was  founded,  as  being  one  of 
the  duties  obligatory  upon  teachers  in 
the  school.    The  acquiring  of  a  good 
habit,  for  instance,  may  be  regarded, 
even  by  the  veriest  pedant,  as  more  im- 
portant in  the  ultimate  test  than  re- 
membering a  rule  of  grammar  or  master- 
ing a  column  of  dates,  learned  only  to  be 
forgotten. 

There  is,  for  instance,  the  invaluable 
habit  of  thinking  or  acting  without  un- 
founded prejudice  and  with  due  atten- 
tion to  existing  evidence.  Macaulay 
says  of  James  II:- — "He  asserted  a 
proposition;  and,  as  often  as  wiser  people 
ventured  respectfully  to  show  that  it  was 


erroneous,  he  asserted  it  again,  in  usually 
the  same  words,  and  conceived  that,  by 
doing  so,  he  had  at  once  disposed  of  all 
objections."  This  brutal  and  primitive 
type  of  argument  certainly  did  not  perish 
with  the  last  of  the  Stuart  kings;  indeed 
it  still  flourishes  luxuriantly  and  in  di- 
verse manifestations  in  the  well-known 
"Tory  atmosphere"  of  our  schools. 
Even  among  children  of  a  larger  growth 
difference  of  opinion  leads  not  infre- 
quently to  a  charge  of  hypocrisy  or  to  a 
smothered  feeling  of  irrational  contempt. 
Many  otherwise  reputable  persons  find 
it  hard  to  admit  that  a  man  can  favor 
Simplified  Spelling  or  the  Single  Tax  or 
Government  Ownership  of  Railways  and 
still  be  impeccable  in  private  life.  This 
being  the  case,  it  may  well  be  a  teacher's 
ambition  to  inculcate  in  his  pupils  a 
desire  to  weigh  evidence,  and  the  ability 
to  distinguish  between  intelligent  oppo- 
sition and  moral  delinquency. 

If  a  boy  or  man  lives  regularly  among 
a  small  class  of  people  or  in  a  restricted 
community,  the  growth  of  unreasoning 
prejudices  is  easily  fostered.  For  this 
reason  it  is  beneficial  for  a  boy  to  attend 
a  school,  where,  in  the  midst  of  others 
drawn  from  various  sections  of  the  coun- 
try and  from  different  grades  of  society, 
he  will  be  compelled  to  meet  face  to  face 
points  of  view  with  which  he  has  hitherto 
been  unfamiliar.  This  discovery  that 
other  persons  of  equal  or  superior  at- 
tainment disagree  radically  with  his  own 
ideas,  and  can  argue  for  their  side  with 
force  and  earnestness  is  a  first  step 
towards  tolerance  and  breadth  of  vision. 
The  fair-mindedness  thus  gained  is  not 
on  the  list  of  college  entrance  require- 
ments; but  it  is  one  of  the  most  desirable 
products  of  a  fine  academic  education. 
Phillips  Academy,  we  are  optimistic 
enough  to  believe,  tries  to  substitute  in- 
telligent conviction   for  ignorant  par- 
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tisanship,  and  thus  aims  to  do  more  than 
merely  to  prepare  boys  for  college. 


If  a  fire  had  to  occur  on  Andover  Hill, 
the  Academy  was  indeed  fortunate  in  the 
outcome  of  the  recent  conflagration  in 
Bartlet  Hall :  fortunate  in  that  there  was 
no  student  injured,  in  that  the  flames 
did  not  spread  to  other  nearby  buildings, 
and  in  that  the  walls  of  the  old  dormi- 
tory still  stand  intact,  so  that  in  out- 
ward appearance  it  will  remain  as  it  was 
before.  The  fire  taught  some  needed 
lessons,  which  will  be  heeded  in  re- 
constructing the  interior  of  Bartlet  Hall. 
It  will  be  rebuilt  on  the  model  of  the 
newer  halls,  such  as  Day  and  Adams, 
with  the  stairways  and  floors  as  nearly 
fire-proof  as  they  can  be  made  by  modern 
methods.  With  the  renovation  of  Bart- 
let, every  dormitory  occupied  by  boys 
will  be  of  the  slow-burning  type,  so  that 
the  danger  from  fire  will  be  minimized. 
Some  attention  will  be  paid  also  to  a 
simple  kind  of  fire  drill,  which  will  ensure 
information  as  to  the  safety  of  the  occu- 
pants in  the  case  of  a  fire  which  starts  at 
night.  The  recent  disaster,  moreover, 
will  bring  home  to  the  students  the 
dangers  entailed  by  carelessness  with 
regard  to  fires  of  any  kind ;  and  the  au- 
thorities are  resolved  to  deal  severely 
with  any  infraction  of  the  well-estab- 
lished rules  on  this  important  matter. 

Languages  are  getting  hard  knocks  all 
around.  It  has  suddenly  dawned  on  the 
minds  of  the  radicals  that  the  same 
criticisms  which  rained  on  the  Classical 
tongues  might  pelt  with  hail  their  mod- 
ern kindred.  There  is  much  twanging 
of  string,  and  an  occasional  thwack  of 
impact.  Some  good  will  come  of  it  all. 
Language  itself  may  be  taught  as  a 
means  of  communication  of  ideas,  and  as 
a  technical  instrument  of  communica- 


tion. Both  points  of  view  are  rational 
and  defensible.  When,  however,  the 
mighty  books  of  any  tongue  are  made  to 
serve  as  the  point  of  departure,  instead 
of  the  centre  of  interest  in  study,  we  may 
well  pause  to  listen  to  reasonable  pro- 
test. The  habit  of  study  which  builds 
little  encyclopedias  of  things,  facts,  and 
people  mentioned  in  a  work  of  literature, 
does  indeed,  offer  an  enticement  to  in- 
dustry, but  it  produces  an  array  of 
miscellaneous  incongruities  as  showy, 
and  as  rational,  as  a  department-store 
window.  The  devotees  of  this  concep- 
tion of  literary  study  doubtless  know 
more  about  the  things  mentioned  in  a 
book  than  its  author  ever  dreamed  of 
knowing.  The  critics  have  occasion  to 
insist  that  greater  stress  should  be  laid 
on  the  comprehension  of  an  author's 
thoughts,  reasons,  pleadings,  charm, 
artistry,  and  power;  in  other  words,  of  all 
the  author  himself  wished  to  impart  to 
his  reader.  If  there  were  more  of  this 
sort  of  study,  there  would  be  more 
authors  read  and  more  rightly  under- 
stood; more  real  grip  on  the  languages, 
and  more  enthusiasm  in  maintaining 
companionship  with  them  after  school- 
days are  over.  It  is,  we  believe,  through 
this  form  of  training,  almost  wholly,  that 
that  best  of  all  literary  possessions,  an 
exquisite  taste,  is  finally  attainable. 

For  many  fine  photographs,  especially 
those  of  Bartlet  Hall  which  appear  in 
this  issue,  the  Bulletin  is  indebted  to 
Mr.  Leonard  D.  Sherman  of  Andover, 
whose  best  professional  work,  even  when 
copyrighted,  has  regularly  been  at  the 
disposal  of  the  editor.  The  Bulletin 
wishes  here  to  make  acknowledgment 
of  Mr.  Sherman's  courtesy,  not  only  in 
furnishing  the  photographs  for  this 
number,  but  also  in  providing  illustra- 
tions for  many  of  the  preceding  issues. 


Mark  Newman,  Third  Principal  of  Phillips  Academy 


The  Principals  of  Phillips  Academy 

MARK  NEWMAN.  1795-1809 

It  may  as  well  be  frankly  admitted  that  maintain  that  he  was,  on  the  whole,  the  least 

Mark  Newman  was  not  one  of  the  great  successful  of  them  all.    It  would  he  a  mistake, 

principals   of   Phillips   Academy;   indeed    it  however,  to  regard  him  as  either  feeble  or 

would  be  hard  to  answer  a  critic  who  chose  to  dangerous.    The  truth  is  that  he  was  emi- 
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nent.lv  respectable  and  painstaking,  but  not 
brilliant.   He  was  a  man, 

"Whose  powers  shed  round  him  in  the  com- 
mon strife, 
Or  mild  concerns  of  ordinary  life, 
A  constant  influence,  a  peculiar  grace," 
but  he  was  lacking  in  the  qualities  of  leader- 
ship and  in  the  vigorous  aggressiveness  which 
is  so  valuable  in  times  of  emergency.  He  had 
none  of  the  stern,  autocratic  manner  of  Pear- 
son and  little  of  the  intellectual  distinction  of 
Pemberton.  At  the  early  age  of  twenty-three 
he  was  elected  Principal,  being  the  youngest 
man  ever  chosen  for  that  office;  without  any 
real  experience  as  a  teacher  and  adminis- 
trator, he  had  to  devise  his  own  methods  and 
trace  out  his  own  way;  the  wonder  is  that  he 
managed  to  do  it  so  well,  that  the  school,  in 
his  hands,  did  not  lose  itself  irrevocably.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  he  conducted  himself  with 
some  credit;  but  he  was  hampered  by  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  Trustees  to  keep  a  close 
supervision  over  him,  to  make  frequent  in- 
spections, and  to  impose  upon  him  many 
restrictions.  Then  about  1808,  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  Andover  Theological  Seminary, 
the  Academy  began  to  decline  in  numbers,  and 
Newman,  probably  aware  of  his  own  de- 
ficiencies, thought  it  best  to  leave  his  trust  to 
stronger  hands.  Wendell  Phillips,  his  nephew 
by  marriage,  said  of  him: 

"Most  men  thought  him  too  easy  and 
contented  in  his  mood.    Except  for  this 
matter  of  a  too  easy  disposition  I  should 
have  willingly  offered  him  to  any  who 
doubted  the  practical  value  of  the  old 
New  England  creed,  as  a  test  of  that  faith 
in  making  an  honest,  just,  liberal,  and 
public-spirited  man,  pure  in  heart,  fair  in 
his  judgment  of  others,  and  as  perfect 
as  the  lot  of  humanity  admits  in  the  dis- 
charge of  social  and  civil  duties." 
It  was  this  "too  easy  disposition"  which 
unfitted  him  for  the  position  of  principal,  and 
which,  at  a  later  date,  involved  him  in  em- 
barrassing  financial    difficulties.     His  per- 
sonality was  attractive,  but  without  the  rugged 
force  of  Dr.  Pearson  or  of  John  Adams.  His 
dignity  was  a  little  too  unruffled,  his  calmness 
a  trifle  too  serene. 

Mark  Newman  was  born  in  Ipswich,  Sep- 
tember 7,  1772,  the  son  of  Samuel  Newman 
and  Hannah  Hastings.  He  prepared  for  col- 
lege under  the  famous  Benjamin  Abbot  at  the 
newly-founded  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  and 
was  thus  the  only  graduate  of  Exeter  to  be- 
come Principal  of  Andover.  While  in  Exeter 
he  was  assisted  by  Dr.  John  Phillips,  who, 
knowing  him  to  be  poor,  gave  him  employ- 


ment for  his  spare  hours  and  made  him  an  in- 
mate of  his  household.  He  was  an  exceedingly 
handsome  youth,  with  a  grace  and  charm  of 
manner  which  endeared  him  to  many  friends. 
Through  Dr.  Phillips's  advice  and  aid  he  went 
to  Dartmouth  College,  and,  graduating  in 
in  1793,  he  came  at  once  to  Andover,  where, 
on  July  5,  he  was  appointed  an  assistant  in 
Phillips  Academy  at  a  salary  of  three  pounds, 
twelve  shillings  a  month  and  his  board.  He 
had  originally  intended  to  become  a  minister, 
but  the  opportunity  offered  him  in  the  Aca- 
demy changed  his  plans.  He  was,  however, 
approbated  as  a  preacher  and  frequently  de- 
livered sermons  in  Andover  pulpits.  At 
Andover  he  made  a  close  friend  of  young  John 
Phillips,  the  elder  son  of  Judge  Phillips,  and, 
because  of  this  intimacy,  was  allowed  to  board 
at  the  \Iansion  House.  Newman  was  at  this 
time  an  imaginative  and  romantic  young  man, 
as  some  extant  letters  in  the  possession  of 
Miss  Agnes  and  Miss  Gertrude  Brooks  of 
North  Andover  indicate.  A  characteristic  one 
was  sent  on  November  14,  1793,  to  John  Phil- 
lips, then  seventeen  years  old  and  a  Junior  at 
Harvard : 

"Last  evening  I  attempted  to  write  a 
few  lines  and  was  interrupted.  Your 
mama's  desire  with  my  own  inclination 
induces  me  to  make  a  second  attempt. 
The  evening  is  far  spent  and  imagination 
dull. 

"However  I  can  probably  form  an  idea 
of  your  happiness  while  puzzling  your 
pate  with  the  dry  problems  of  Euclid  and 
loading  your  memory  with  the  dialects  of 
Homer.  You  are  wishing  and  expecting 
happier  days.  Don't  be  too  confident, 
lest  the  object  at  which  you  are  grasping 
prove  a  delusive  shadow.  Let  us,  like 
rational  beings,  enjoy  the  present,  and  lay 
aside  anxiety  concerning  the  events  of  to- 
morrow. 

"  I  enjoy  as  much  happiness  as  I  ought 
to  expect,  considering  the  disturbed  na- 
ture of  this  ocean  of  life.  In  addition  to 
the  happiness  which  Miss  Sally  com- 
municates, we  have  another  young  lady 
in  the  family  who  is  by  no  means  devoid 
of  merit.  Your  Hon'd  parents  are  well. 
In  walking  the  fields  of  science  that  you 
may  crop  the  best  of  every  flower  is  the 
sincere  wish  of  Your  friend  and  humble 
servant." 

The  "Miss  Sally"  here  mentioned  was  Sally 
Phillips,  a  sister  of  the  Honorable  John  Phil- 
lips (1780-1823),  the  first  Major  of  Boston 
and  the  father  of  Wendell  Phillips.  To  her 
Newman  was  married  in  1795,  and  the  young 
couple  settled  in  the  old  Abbot  House  on 
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Phillips  Street,  just  vacated  by  Ebenezer 
Pemberton.  Newman's  relations  with  the 
Phillips  family  were  always  intimate,  and  they 
were  strengthened  when  Judge  Phillips  stood 
as  godfather  for  Newman's  eldest  son,  Samuel 
Phillips  Newman. 

With  their  acceptance  of  Pemberton's  resig- 
nation on  December  24,  1793,  the  Trustees 
were  again  confronted  with  the  necessity  of 
choosing  a  principal.  They  decided  to  offer 
the  position  of  temporary  preceptor  to  Abiel 
Abbot,  then  an  assistant,  and  to  grant  him 
sixty  pounds  for  six  months'  work;  if,  however, 
he  refused,  Newman  was  to  be  elected  at  a 
salary  of  fifty  pounds  for  the  same  period.  As 
it  turned  out,  Abbot  did  not  care  to  accept, 
and  therefore,  on  July  23,  1794,  Newman 
assumed  the  duties  of  preceptor.  A  year  later, 
on  July  8,  1795,  he  was  formally  made  princi- 
pal at  a  salary  of  150  pounds  per  annum.  At 
the  same  time  his  young  friend,  John  Phillips, 
who  had  graduated  from  Harvard  as  Saluta- 
torian  in  the  class  of  1795,  was  chosen  as  an 
assistant  in  the  Academy,  but  remained  only 
one  year. 

As  early  as  1796  the  new  Principal  com- 
plained that  his  salary  was  insufficient  for  the 
support  of  his  family,  and  the  Trustees,  recog- 
nizing the  justice  of  the  appeal,  voted  him  an 
advance  of  $100,  "on  account  of  the  present 
advanced  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life." 
This  annual  additional  grant  was  solemnly 
passed  every  year  until  1802,  when  it  was  in- 
creased to  $200,  at  which  point  it  stayed  until 
his  resignation. 

Under  Newman  the  position  and  influence 
of  Phillips  Academy  in  the  educational  world 
were  very  slightly  altered,  if  at  all,  for  some 
ten  or  twelve  years.  His  record  of  195  boys 
sent  to  college  compares  favorably  with  that 
set  by  his  two  predecessors.  The  trend  toward 
Harvard  was  still  overwhelming,  149  graduates 
choosing  that  college,  the  others  selecting 
Dartmouth,  Yale,  Bowdoin,  West  Point, 
Brown,  Williams,  and  New  Jersey  in  the  order 
names.  The  Academy  was  still  a  school 
of  hardly  more  than  sectional  reputation. 
In  1795  thirty-six  new  students  registered, 
of  whom  all  but  four  were  from  New  England, 
these  four  being  two  Washington*  and  two 
Lees  from  Virginia.  In  1809,  Newman's 
last  year,  only  sixteen  new  pupils  were  en- 
rolled, all  of  them  from  New  England.  The 
commonly  repeated  statement  that  Phillips 
Academy  was,  from  the  beginning,  a  school 
of  national  importance  is  certainly  not  corro- 
borated by  the  available  statistics. 

It  seems  to  have  been  a  settled  policy  with 
the  Trustees,  during  Newman's  administra- 
tion, to  interfere  frequently  and  sometimes 


ostentatiously  with  the  management  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  Academy.  The  annual  Ex- 
hibition, for  instance,  had,  by  1795,  become 
an  elaborate  affair,  held  at  the  close  of  the 
school  year,  usually  in  July,  at  which  a  long 
program  was  rendered,  consisting  of  declama- 
tions, singing,  and  instrumental  music,  with 
an  occasional  short  play  simply  presented.  In 
general  the  exercises  seem  to  have  been  ap- 
proved until  1799,  when,  immediately  after 
attending  the  Exhibition,  the  Trustees  voted, 
"that  a  reform  in  our  Exhibitions  be  at- 
tempted by  rendering  them  less  theatrical, 
more  sentimental,  to  consist  more  of  single 
pieces,  and  the  exercises  not  to  exceed  the 
limits  of  two  hours".  In  1800  they  went  so 
far  as  to  forbid  the  holding  of  any  public  Ex- 
hibition the  next  year.  Apparently  the  of- 
fensive features  again  made  their  appearance, 
for  in  1806  they  once  more  voted,  "that  the 
time  allowed  to  the  exercises  should  not 
exceed  one  hour  and  a  half,  and  the  program 
consist  wholly  of  single  pieces  and  dialogues 
not  theatrical".  Some  idea  of  what  occurred 
at  these  celebrations  may  be  gathered  from  a 
letter  in  which  Samuel  Phillips,  son  of  Colonel 
John  Phillips,  describes  the  Exhibition  of 
1809:— 

"The  attendance  at  the  Exhibitions 
used  to  be  very  large  —  and  on  one  occa- 
sion I  remember  the  scene  was  enlivened 
by  music.    And  such  music!   We  had  no 
brass  or  brigade  bands  in  those  days;  and 
so  a  sturdy  member  of  the  school,  one 
Abijah  Cross,  performed  on  a  bass  viol, 
and  Henry  B.  Pearson  (son  of  the  Pro- 
fessor, an  incipient  flute  player)  combined 
their  power  and  entertained  the  audience 
with  'Roslyn  Castle'  and  'O  dear!  what 
can  the  matter  be?'  " 
The  Trustees  also  placed  restrictions  on  the 
conduct  of  the  scholars.    A  committee,  ap- 
pointed in  1797,  was  authorized  "to  adopt 
such  measures  as  shall  appear  to  them  expedi- 
ent for  the  reformation  of  idle  boys  belonging 
to  the  Academy".    An  entry  in  the  Records 
for  July  8,  1800,  has  about  it  an  atmosphere 
of  mystery: — 

"Voted,  that  the  Scholars  be  pro- 
hibited from  exercising  themselves  in  any 
wheel,  called  a  federal  balloon,  fandango, 
or  by  any  other  name." 

Students  were  forbidden  to  put  locks  upon 
their  boxes.  The  Shawsheen  River  was  then 
used  as  a  convenient  place  for  swimming,  and 
drowning  accidents  sometimes  were  reported; 
accordingly  the  Trustees,  in  1805,  appointed 
another  committee  to  provide  a  safe  bathing- 
place  for  the  boys  during  the  hot  summer 
season.    In  1808  Mr.  Newman  was  requested 
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by  the  Trustees  to  prevent  the  students  from 
being  given  credit  b^  the  shop-keepers  in  the 
town.  The  fact  that,  in  the  same  year,  still 
another  committee  was  authorized  to  prepare 
a  code  of  rules  and  order  "for  the  internal 
regulation  of  the  Academy"  seems,  in  con- 
nection with  other  evidence,  to  indicate  that 
Newman  was  not  regarded  highly  as  a  dis- 
ciplinarian. 

For  some  reason  impossible  accurately  to 
ascertain,  the  school,  "because  of  the  disorder 
prevalent  at  present  in  Andover",  was  shut 
down  on  February  10,  1796,  for  four  full 
weeks.  It  is  not  apparent  whether  this  "dis- 
order" was  an  epidemic  of  disease  or  a 
heightened  public  feeling  due  to  our  involved 
foreign  relations  with  France  and  England. 
Later,  as  a  result  of  the  excitement  caused  by 
the  revelation  of  the  "X.  Y.  Z.  papers",  the 
Trustees,  on  May  25,  1798,  passed  a  resolu- 
tion recommending  the  students,  "considering 
the  present  state  of  our  public  affairs",  to 
form  a  militia  company,  and  to  admit  to  it 
town  boys  "of  good  character". 

The  changes  in  the  equipment  of  the  school 
under  Newman  were  only  of  a  minor  sort.  In 
1802  the  renovated  joiner's  shop  in  which 
Pearson  had  opened  the  school  had  so  far  out- 
lived its  usefulness  as  to  be  looked  upon  as  an 
eyesore  on  the  Hill.  It  was  then  announced 
that  the  stove  and  funnel  formerly  used  in 
warming  the  structure  had  been  sold  for  $7.37, 
and  that  Abiel  Walker,  having  purchased  the 
building  for  $30,  would  remove  it  at  once  and 
transform  it  into  a  workshop.  No  sentimental 
antiquary  being  on  hand  to  protest,  the  historic 
schoolhouse  was  taken  away.  In  1799  new 
seats  were  built  in  the  second  Academy  hall, 
and  an  additional  alley  was  made  on  each 
side  of  the  center  aisle.  In  1802  a  door,  with 
a  porch,  was  constructed  on  the  east  end  of 
the  building.  In  1805  the  Academy  library, 
started  about  1796,  was  transferred  to  alcoves 
and  shelves  put  up  in  the  room  on  the  north 
side,  Samuel  Farrar  being  made  at  this  time 
official  librarian.  There  is  mention  also  of  the 
purchase  of  one  of  "Mr.  Pollok's  patent 
stoves".  Another  acquisition  was  "a  large 
and  elegant  clock",  the  gift  in  1803  of  Madame 
Phillips. 

By  1800,  Judge  Phillips,  afflicted  with 
chronic  asthma,  had  nearly  finished  his  course. 
Although  he  was  as  yet  under  fifty,  a  life  of 
unflagging  and  arduous  industry  had  worn  out 
his  naturally  frail  constitution.  No  improve- 
ment resulted  from  a  long  trip  which,  accom- 
panied by  Dr.  Pearson  and  Madame  Phillips, 
he  took  through  the  Berkshire  Hills  to  Albany, 
and  he  calmly  prepared  for  the  end.  In  a  last 
interview  with  the  Trustees  he  particularly 
requested  that  "a  select  committee  be  chosen 


to  meet  once  in  a  quarter  or  oftener,  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  the  Academy,  the  proficiency 
of  the  scholars,  and  the  conduct  of  the  in- 
structors, that  the  core  of  the  Institution  may 
be  attended  to".  These  injunctions  over,  he 
met  death  serenely  and  bravely,  with  his  fam- 
ily at  his  bedside.  The  elaborate  and  im- 
pressive funeral  service  took  place  on  Febru- 
ary 15,  1802,  in  the  Old  South  Church  in 
Andover.  Possibly  the  finest  eulogy  of  Judge 
Phillips  was  written  in  1855  by  Josiah  Quincy, 
then  an  octogenarian: 

"I  can  truly  say  that  I  never  met, 
through  my  whole  life,  with  an  individual 
in  whom  the  spirit  of  Christianity  and  of 
good-will  to  mankind  were  so  naturally 
and  beautifully  blended  with  an  indomit- 
able energy  and  enterprise  in  active  life." 

With  the  death  of  Judge  Phillips  the  last  of 
the  three  distinguished  Founders  was  lost  to 
the  school.  Since  1796,  when  his  uncle,  Honor- 
able William  Phillips  of  Boston,  had  resigned 
as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Judge 
Phillips,  in  addition  to  his  other  public  and 
private  burdens,  had  taken  upon  himself  the 
duties  of  that  office;  at  his  death,  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Dr.  Eliphalet  Pearson,  who,  as 
Judge  Phillips's  closest  friend,  was  rightly 
entrusted  with  the  responsibility  of  continuing 
the  Academy  as  the  Founders  would  have 
wished  it  to  be  done. 

The  "select  committee",  asked  for  by  Judge 
Phillips  on  his  death-bed,  was  finally  organized 
on  November  2,  1802,  with  five  members: 
Rev.  Jonathan  French,  Samuel  Abbot,  Col. 
John  Phillips,  Dr.  Pearson,  and  Dr.  Jedediah 
Morse.  Their  proceedings  and  conclusions, 
kept  in  a  musty  yellow  volume,  throw  much 
light  on  the  state  of  Phillips  Academy  under 
Mark  Newman.  They  sometimes  spent  an 
entire  day  examining  the  pupils  in  their 
studies,  and  investigating  the  records  of 
their  deportment.  Not  infrequently  they  took 
occasion  to  admonish  the  students,  and  resolu- 
tions like  the  following  were  very  common: — 

"That  Mr.  Newman  be  requested  to  in- 
form the  students  at  an  early  period  of 
next  term,  that  the  Committee  with 
regret  and  disapprobation  have  noticed 
the  increased  number  of  whispers  on  the 
part  of  a  large  number  of  them  as  appears 
by  the  bill.  And  further  that  he  be  re- 
quested to  use  such  methods  to  remedy 
this  evil  as  he  in  his  wisdom  may  think 
best." 

Under  the  circumstances  Newman  showed 
himself  possessed  of  extraordinary  patience  in 
submitting  to  inquisition. 
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In  1808  the  Committee  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  first  and  principal  object  of  the 
institution,  "the  promotion  of  true  piety  and 
virtue",  was  not  being  secured  by  the  methods 
employed,  and  they  therefore  felt  that  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  establishing  "some 
regular  and  well-adjusted  plan  making  re- 
ligious and  moral  instruction  a  more  distinct 
and  prominent  object,  and  embracing  a  larger 
proportion  of  time  than  has  usually  been 
devoted  to  this  purpose".  Then  followed  a 
series  of  recommendations:  that  half  a  day  a 
week  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  religious 
writers;  that  an  hour  be  spent  every  Monday 
morning  in  examining  the  students  concern- 
ing the  Sunday's  sermons;  that  every  scholar 
memorize  the  Shorter  Catechism;  and  that 
the  Principal  hold  frequent  talks  with  pupils 
on  "the  subject  of  personal  religion,  the  duty 
of  prayer,  watchfulness,  government  of  the 
passions  and  the  importance  of  early  habits  of 
piety." 

The  Committee  also  looked  into  the  matter 
of  securing  more  efficient  assistants  and  re- 
taining them  for  a  longer  period.  After  dis- 
covering that  the  Academy,  during  thirty 
years,  had  had  thirty  assistants,  of  whom 
nearly  all  had  left  at  the  end  of  one  year,  the 
Committee  recommended  the  appointment  of 
a  "second  permanent  instructor",  to  be  paid 
for  through  extra  taxes  on  the  students. 

The  last  entry  in  the  Records  of  the  Com- 
mittee is  dated  February  7,  1809,  after  which 
date  meetings  of  that  body  were  discontinued, 
probably  because  it  was  felt  that  the  new 
Principal,  John  Adams,  should  start  with  a 
free  hand.  Newman's  weakness  as  an  adminis- 
trator is  evident  from  his  subserviency  to  this 
Committee  for  so  many  years.  A  stronger 
man,  like  Dr.  Pearson,  would  have  rebelled 
under  such  restrictions,  or  would  have  made 
them  unnecessary. 

The  opening  of  Andovcr  Theological  Sem- 
inary, an  event  of  immeasurable  importance 
to  the  Academy,  must  be  mentioned  here  only 
briefly.  After  much  preliminary  controversy 
and  debate,  in  the  course  of  which  Dr.  Pear- 
son acted  as  mediator  between  the  theologians 
of  two  separate  parties,  the  "Catechism  Cal- 
vinists"  of  Andover  and  the  "Consistent  Cal- 
vinists"  of  Newburyport,  a  single  strong  and 
independent  seminary  was  created,  designed 
to  cope  with  the  spirit  of  Unitarianism  then 
active  at  Harvard.  The  Andover  Theological 
Seminarv  thus  formed  was  opened  on  Septem- 
ber 28,  1808,  Dr.  Pearson  and  Dr.  Leonard 
Woods  being  the  first  two  professors. 

With  its  fine  brick  buildings  soon  to  rise  on 
the  eastern  slope  overlooking  the  present 
Academy  campus,  the  Seminary  was  shortly 
to  dominate  Andover  Hill  and  thus  to  lessen 


materially  the  importance  of  the  earlier  school. 
The  former  Trustees  of  the  Academy  were,  of 
course,  in  charge  of  both  institutions;  but  it 
was  natural  that,  as  time  went  on,  the  Acad- 
emy should  come  to  be  regarded,  even  by  the 
Trustees,  as  subsidiary  to  the  newer  and,  at 
that  da  e,  better  endowed  chool.  An  era  of 
prosperity  opened  for  Andover  Hill.  Phillips 
Hall  was  erected  in  1809,  with  a  wooden  Stew- 
ard's House  near-by.  In  the  next  year  the 
foundation  was  laid  for  the  President's  House, 
given  by  William  Bartlet  of  Newburvport;  in 
1810  Mr.  Bartlet  built  the  Stuart  House;  and 
in  1811  Newman's  new  house,  now  occupied  by 
Mr.  Sawyer,  was  completed.  With  all  these 
changes  Ando\er  Hill  soon  became  a  bustling 
little  community,  altogether  unlike  the  some- 
what isolated  and  peaceful  spot  selected  by 
Samuel  Phillips,  Jr.,  in  1777,  as  a  desirable  site 
for  an  academy. 

As  the  Seminary  rose  to  power,  Phillips 
Academy  seemed  to  decline,  until,  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  year  1809-10  only  sixteen  new  pupils 
registered,  the  smallest  number  since  the 
school  had  been  started.  There  is  no  doubt 
that,  rightly  or  wrongly,  Newman  was  held 
accountable  for  this  falling  off.  Naturally, 
then,  he  sent  in,  on  August  22,  1809,  his  formal 
resignation,  pleading  as  an  ostensible  motive 
the  fact  that  the  labors  and  responsibilities  of 
the  office  were  a  burden  which  the  state  of  his 
health  did  not  permit  him  longer  to  sustain. 
In  their  turn  the  Trustees  passed  the  following 
resolution: — 

"Voted,  that  Mr.  Newman's  resigna- 
tion of  the  office  aforesaid  be  accepted, 
and  that  the  President  of  the  Board  be 
requested  to  make  known  to  Mr.  Newman 
their  grateful  sense  of  the  ability,  atten- 
tion, and  fidelity  with  which  he  has  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  his  office;  and  at  the 
same  time  to  express  their  best  wishes, 
that  his  health  may  be  restored,  and  that 
his  usefulness  to  mankind  may  be  long 
continued." 

An  interregnum  followed,  during  which  New- 
man, until  the  Trustees  could  elect  a  Principal, 
took  nominal  charge  at  their  request,  several 
assistants  from  the  Seminary  conducting  the 
classes.  No  regular  system  of  discipline  was 
pursued  and  the  school  continued  to  decline 
until,  with  the  arrival  of  John  Adams  in  the 
spring  of  1810,  the  crisis  impending  so  long 
was  averted  and  Phillips  Academy  had  sur- 
vived the  weakest  period  in  its  history. 

Newman,  whose  resignation  had  deprived 
him  automatically  of  his  place  on  the  Board, 
was  at  once  re-elected  a  Trustee  to- 
fi II  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death,  on  July 
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22,  1809,  of  that  fine  character,  Rev.  Jonathan 
French.  At  the  same  time  he  w  as  made  Clerk 
of  the  Board,  and  held  that  office  until  1836. 
Newman  continued  to  live  in  Andover,  event- 
ually building  up  a  business  as  bookseller  and 
publisher  of  religious  works.  In  1818  he  ex- 
changed his  house  on  the  hill  for  the  Mansion 
estate  of  Samuel  Abbot,  now  owned  by  Mrs. 
Joseph  Smith.  From  1811  until  1815  he  was  a 
Deacon  in  the  Old  South  Church.  In  the  im- 
portant movements  started  in  the  Andover  of 
his  time  he  had  a  share,  although  he  was  by  no 
means  a  leader.  Me  was,  for  instance,  one  of 
the  little  group  of  seven  which  used  to  assemble 
in  the  study  of  Dr.  Porter's  (now  Mr.  Stack- 
pole's)  house  and  which  organized  so  many 
societies:  the  American  Tract  Society,  the 
Temperance  Society,  the  American  Educa- 
tion Society,  and  others.  Me  gave  an  acre  of 
land  in  1820  for  the  site  of  Abbot  Academy, 
and  was  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
that  school  from  its  foundation  until  1843. 
He  was  still  alive,  an  old  man  of  eighty-six,  at 
the  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1858.  On 
June  15,  1859,  while  residing  in  a  house  which 


once  stood  on  the  present  site  of  Christ 
Church,  he  died. 

Newman  was  a  small,  handsome  man,  with 
fine,  delicate  features,  but  not  at  all  imposing 
in  appearance.  He  was  slow  of  speech  and 
thought,  deliberate  in  manner  and  often  rather 
shy.  Some  people  still  remember  him  in  his 
old  age  as  "a  man  of  mild  and  gentle  charac- 
ter", feeble,  and  decidedly  deaf,  but  full  of 
reminiscences  of  the  Hill  in  his  early  days. 
Some  Andover  residents  recall  his  little  book- 
store on  the  second  floor  of  one  of  the  main 
Street  buildings,  where  he  kept  a  curious 
stock  of  tracts  and  pamphlets.  Others  re- 
member him  as  a  radical  teetotaler.  To 
various  charities  he  was  a  liberal  donor.  It  has 
been  said  of  him  that  he  had  no  vices;  indeed 
he  was  genuinely  "pious",  in  the  sense  in 
which  that  word  was  used  seventy-five  years 
ago.  He  has  never  been  commemorated,  as 
have  the  other  Principals,  in  a  building  or  a 
tablet;  the  annalists  pass  over  his  administra- 
tion in  silence  or  content  themselves  with  a 
few  unimportant  anecdotes;  but  Deacon  New- 
man has  his  place  in  Andover  history,  and  will 
always  be  associated  with  the  great  men  of  his 
time: — Pearson,  French,  Adams,  Porter, 
Stuart,  Farrar,  and  Taylor. 


FOUNDERS'  DAY  AT  PHILLIPS  ACADEMY 


The  central  feature  of  Founders'  Day.  cele- 
brated for  the  second  time  on  Saturday,  Octo- 
ber 10,  1914,  was  the  dedication  of  the  Phillips 
Memorial  Gateway,  a  gift  to  the  Academy  by 
the  children  of  John  Charles  Phillips  of  Bos- 
ton, in  memory  of  their  father.  The  school 
also  had  the  pleasure  of  entertaining  several 
distinguished  guests,  among  them  Mr.  Lewis 
Perry  of  the  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  who 
delivered  his  first  public  address  since  his 
inauguration  as  Principal  of  that  institution, 
and  President  A.  Lawrence  Lowell  of  Harvard 
University.  The  weather  conditions  being 
perfect,  alumni  and  other  friends  of  the 
school  came  to  Andover  in  large  numbers,  al- 
though no  invitations  of  a  special  nature  had 
been  sent  out.  It  was  a  general  comment  that 
the  exercises  were  unusually  impressive  and 
inspiring;  while  the  feeling  of  sociability  among 
those  present  helped  to  give  the  gathering  the 
spirit  of  an  informal  reunion. 

The  program  of  the  day  opened  with  the 
assembling,  at  nine  o'clock,  of  members  of  the 
faculty,  trustees,  alumni,  and  guests  at  the 
Phillips  Club.    There,  an  hour  later,  a  pro- 


cession was  formed  for  the  march  to  the  Stone 
Chapel,  where  the  exercises  were  to  begin. 
On  the  platform  in  the  Chapel  were  seated 
President  Lowell,  Principal  Perry,  Honorable 
William  Phillips,  Mr.  Alfred  Hipley,  Dr.  John 
Phelps  Taylor,  Honorable  Henry  L.  Stimson, 
Dr.  Clarence  A.  Barbour,  and  other  guests  of 
the  occasion.  Principal  Alfred  E.  Stearns 
acted  as  Presiding  Officer. 

Dr.  Stearns  began  by  reading  selections 
from  Psalms  44  and  78,  after  which  he  quoted 
a  passage  from  the  Constitution  of  Phillips 
Academy:  — 

"Earnestly  wishing  that  this  Institution 
may  grow  and  flourish;  that  the  advantages  of 
it  may  be  extensive  and  lasting;  that  its  use- 
fulness may  be  so  manifest  as  to  lead  the  way 
to  other  establishments  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples; and  that  it  may  finally  prove  an  emi- 
nent means  of  advancing  the  interest  of  the 
great  Redeemer,  to  his  patronage  and  blessing 
we  humbly  commit  it." 

All  then  joined  in  singing  hymn  No.  59, 
after  which  the  Chairman  read  the  Founders' 
Day  Memorial:  — 
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FOUNDERS'  DAY  MEMORIAL 


Let  us  before  God  this  day  hold  in  reverent 
and  thankful  remembrance  all  those  who  in 
times  past  have  made  the  welfare  of  this  school 
their  care.  For  the  generous  gifts  of  bene- 
factors and  the  devotion  of  friends,  for  the 
counsel  and  support  of  the  many  who  have 
labored  to  make  this  institution  strong,  for  the 
inspiration  of  wise  and  progressive  leaders,  we 
offer  here  our  gratitude  and  praise. 

Most  especially  do  we  cherish  on  this  day 
the  enduring  memory  of  the  founders:  of  John 
Phillips  of  Kxeter,  first  contributor  to  the  en- 
dowment and  a  munificent  patron  of  two 
academics;  of  his  brother,  Samuel  Phillips, 
clarum  et  venerabile  nomen,  who  with  him 
established  the  foundation  and  signed  the  deed 
of  gift;  and  of  Samuel  Phillips,  Junior,  patriot 
and  statesman,  who  with  prescient  mind  con- 
ceived the  project  of  this  school,  phrased  its 
constitution,  and  with  patient  energy  wrought 
the  plan  to  a  happy  end.  With  them  we  name 
others  of  the  same  family  who  gave  their 
guidance  and  good-will;  Madam  Phoebe  I"ox- 
croft  Phillips,  the  constant  associate  of  her 
husband  in  well-directed  benevolence;  their 


son,  Colonel  John  Phillips,  a  founder  of  Ando- 
ver  Theological  Seminary  and  for  long  a  faith- 
ful trustee  of  this  academy;  the  Honorable 
W  illiam  Phillips  of  Boston,  who  loyally  main- 
tained the  institution  founded  by  his  brothers; 
and  His  Honor  William  Phillips,  who  through 
liberal  donations  and  bequests  made  possible 
a  further  expansion  of  this  school. 

We  remember  also  before  God  this  day  those 
men  who  in  troublous  times  toiled  that  this 
school  might  have  a  right  beginning,  who 
created  in  it  the  tradition  of  honest  work  and 
consecrated  il  to  the  development  of  charac- 
ter; Jonathan  I'rcnch,  an  original  trustee,  who 
was  a  powerful  influence  for  good  in  fos- 
tering religious  training  among  the  students; 
Eliphalet  Pearson,  first  Principal  of  Phillips 
Academy,  and  for  nearly  two  decades  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  who  framed 
and  made  permanent  some  important  rules 
for  administration;  Ebenezer  Pemberton, 
polished  gentleman  and  sympathetic  teacher; 
John  Adams,  a  devout  and  conscientious 
preceptor,  who  left  upon  this  school  the  stamp 
of  his  line  Puritan  personality;  and  others. 
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instructors  and  trustees,  who  carried  out  with 
zeal  and  discretion  the  pious  intentions  of  the 
founders. 

We  remember  before  God  this  day  the 
founders  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary, 
through  whose  liberal  philanthropy  this  school 
is  now  receiving  benefit;  William  Bartlet 
builder  of  Bartlet  Hall,  Pearson  Hall,  and 
other  houses  on  the  hill;  Moses  Brown  and 
John  Norris,  contributors  to  the  original  en- 
dowment; and  Samuel  Abbot,  colleague  of 
Madam  Phillips  and  her  son  in  the  first  found- 
ation. We  honor  Samuel  Farrar,  respected 
citizen  of  Andover,  who  proposed  and  carried 
out  a  scheme  for  dormitories  in  this  school, 
and  furthered  its  interests  during  periods  of 
need. 

We  remember  before  God  this  day  a  suc- 
cession of  later  benefactors:  President  Kirk- 
land  of  Harvard,  and  others  unnamed,  who 
provided  money  for  the  third  Academy  build- 
ing; William  A.  Mowry,  who,  with  his  class- 
mates in  18,r>4  started  the  Students'  Educa- 
tional Fund;  George  Peabody,  distinguished 
philanthropist,  who  endowed  an  Instructor- 
ship  in  Natural  Sciences;  one  hundred  and 
seventy-six  specified  donors,  and  others  un- 
recorded, who  in  1865  gave  various  sums  for 
the  construction  of  the  present  Academy 
Building;  John  Charles  Phillips,  founder  of  a 
Professorship  in  Latin;  Peter  Smith,  John 
Smith,  and  John  Byers,  who,  in  memory  of 
Peter  Smith  Byers,  established  a  fund  for  the 
Principalship;  and  many  subscribers  in  1878 
to  a  large  centennial  fund. 

We  remember  before  God  this  day  all  those 
who  by  assisting  indigent  students  to  secure 
in  this  school  an  education  have  fulfilled  the 
charitable  wishes  of  the  founders:  and  among 
these  we  name  especially  Samuel  Farrar,  John 
Byers,  Edward  Taylor,  Hiram  W.  French, 
Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy,  Ebenezer  Alden,  Lady 
Elizabeth  Sumner  Buckley-Matthew  Flem- 
ing, Mrs.  Valeria  G.  Stone,  Warren  F.  Draper, 
Mary  A.  Richards,  Charles  L.  Flint,  Henry  P. 
Haven,  Frederick  Smyth,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Fair- 
banks, Joseph  Dowe,  John  Cornell,  Mrs.  Ruby 
A.  Carter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Hartwell,  T.  A. 
Holt,  the  widow  and  daughter  of  James  Hunt- 
ington, Allan  Morse  Penfield,  Mrs.  Katherine 
A.  Knapp,  and  Henry  S.  Van  Duzer. 

We  remember  before  God  this  day  all  those 
who,  by  founding  prizes  for  excellence  in 
scholarship  and  other  fields,  have  stimulated 
and  encouraged  honest  endeavor  among  the 
students;  among  these  we  name  especially 
Warren  F.  Draper,  William  G.  Means,  Joseph 
Cook,  Thomas  G.  Valpey,  James  Tracy  Potter, 
Henry  S.  Robinson,  E.  B.  Convers,  George 
W.  W.  Dove,  Robert  Stevenson,  Lyle  W.  Funk, 
Bertrand  H.  Snell,  George  Lauder,  Sanford  H. 


Freund,  Samuel  Lester  Fuller,  Joseph  E.  Otis- 
William  S.  Wadsworth,  and  Francis  Butler- 
Thwing. 

We  remember  before  God  this  day  those 
who  in  recent  years  have  given  liberally  to  this 
school  that  its  material  equipment  might  be 
bettered:  Warren  F.  Draper,  Miss  Emily 
Carter,  and  other  residents  of  Andover; 
Edward  H.  Williams,  whose  name  is  com- 
memorated in  Williams  Hall,  in  part  his  gift 
to  the  Academy;  R.  Singleton  Peabody,  and 
his  wife,  Margaret  Peabody,  founders  of  the 
Department  of  Archaeology;  Francis  Apple- 
ton;  numerous  friends  and  graduates  who,  in 
1908  and  later,  subscribed  sums  large  and 
small  to  swell  the  fund  for  the  purchase  of  the 
Seminary  grounds  and  buildings;  and  espe 
cially  Melville  Cox  Day,  donor  of  six  dor- 
mitories and  halls,  and,  through  a  legacy  of 
much  value,  this  school's  most  generous  bene- 
factor. We  remember  also  with  honor  Miss 
Flora  Isham,  donor  of  the  Infirmary  now 
bearing  her  name;  George  B.  Knapp,  through 
whose  aid  Brothers'  Field  was  acquired;  Pro- 
fessor and  Mrs.  John  Phelps  Taylor,  untiring 
patrons  of  this  institution;  Mrs.  William 
Couch  Egleston,  donor  of  the  memorial  organ; 
and  Mrs.  George  W.  W.  Dove,  through  whose 
recent  bequest  the  library  gains  a  permanent 
endowment.  We  remember  also  those  loyal 
alumni  who  from  time  to  time  have  con- 
tributed to  the  Alumni  Fund,  thus  bringing  to 
their  school  increased  prosperity. 

We  remember  before  God  this  day  countless 
students  in  this  Academy,  who  through 
efficient  work  and  righteous  living  have  pre- 
served the  high  standards  instituted  by  the 
founders;  and  especially  we  name  alumni  who, 
in  after  life,  have  filled  positions  of  distinc- 
tion:—  Josiah  Quincy  and  John  Thornton 
Kirkland,  both  Presidents  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege; Francis  Cabot  Lowell,  builder  of  a  great 
city;  Nathaniel  Parker  Willis  and  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  American  poets;  Samuel 
F.  B.  Morse,  inventor  of  the  telegraph;  Joseph 
Emerson  Worcester,  author  and  lexicog- 
rapher; William  Wheelwright,  philanthropist 
and  entrepeneur;  John  Phillips,  first  Mayor 
of  Boston;  Horatio  B.  Hackett  and  Ray 
Palmer,  distinguished  theologians;  Gustavus 
V.  Fox,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War;  and  many  others,  living  and 
dead,  whose  names  we  delight  to  honor. 

We  remember  before  God  this  day  all  those 
men,  trustees,  principals,  and  teachers,  who, 
in  intimate  association  with  this  school,  have 
increased  its  prestige  and  developed  its  power 
for  good:  Samuel  H.  Taylor,  for  thirty-four 
years  Principal,  an  accurate  and  profound 
scholar,  a  stern  disciplinarian,  a  figure  to 
command  the  respect  of  those  whom  he  in- 
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structed;  Cecil  F.  P.  Bancroft,  a  tactful  and 
tolerant  leader,  under  whose  guidance  this 
school  opened  a  new  period  of  expansion; 
James  S.  Eaton,  John  W.  Churchill,  Edward 
Y.  Coy,  David  Y.  Comstock,  and  William  B. 
Graves,  inspiring  and  gifted  teachers,  whose 
memory  and  work  is  not  forgotten  by  their 
pupils;  Daniel  Dana,  John  L.  Taylor,  Daniel 
T.  Fiske,  Alpheus  Hardy,  R.  R.  Bishop,  George 
Harris,  and  other  Trustees,  who  have  through 
many  years  of  school  history  preserved  the 
injunctions  of  the  founders. 


Finally  on  this  day  we  remember  before  God 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  John  Charles  Phil- 
lips, donors  of  the  Phillips  Memorial  Gateway, 
who  thus  continue  the  traditions  of  their 
family  and  link  their  names  with  those  of  their 
generous  ancestors. 

For  all  these  noble  benefactions,  for  the 
memory  of  those  whose  spirit  has  descended 
upon  later  generations,  for  the  inspiration  of 
the  lives  of  those  who  have  fostered  and  main- 
tained this  school,  we  offer  on  this  Founders' 
Day  pur  humble  and  hearty  thanks  to  Al- 
mighty God. 


A  View  of  the  Gateway  and  Procession  from  the  Tower  of  Brechin  Hall 


This  reading  was  followed  by  a  prayer  by 
Dr.  Stearns:  — 

0  God,  who  art  the  source  of  all  wisdom 
and  knowledge,  in  whom  is  eternal  truth,  we 
thank  thee  for  this  day.  We  thank  thee  for 
its  significance,  and  we  pray  thee  that  its  in- 
fluence on  our  lives  may  be  lasting  and  strong, 
quickening  us  to  higher  living,  to  nobler  am- 
bition, and  to  greater  effort. 

We  thank  thee,  our  Father,  for  the  memories 
that  crowd  about  us  at  this  time  and  in  this 
place.  We  bless  thee  for  those  who  have  gone 
before  and  have  left  this  rich  heritage  for  us. 


We  bless  thee  for  the  inspiration  of  their  ex- 
ample, for  the  puritj  and  singleness  of  their 
life,  for  all  that  they  have  meant  to  their  time 
and  to  these  later  generations.  May  their 
ideal  of  service  be  an  ideal  which  shall  find  a 
response  in  our  hearts  and  lives.  May  their 
unselfishness  and  devotion  to  the  higher  in- 
terests of  mankind  be  an  unselfishness  and 
devotion  that  we  shall  love  to  practice  in  our 
own  lives. 

Grant,  our  Father,  that  as  we  realize  what 
this  heritage  is  and  means  to  us  there  may 
come  into  our  hearts  a  greater  desire  to  see 
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that  we  hand  it  on  unstained  to  those  who 
follow  us.  By  our  lives  here  as  undergradu- 
ates may  we  make  this  heritage  richer  for  those 
who  follow,  may  we  make  the  inspiration  just 
as  strong  and  keep  these  ideals  and  traditions 
undimmed  and  inspiring  so  that  others  may 
feel  as  we  have  felt  the  responsibility  that  rests 
upon  us,  the  splendid  opportunity  that  is  ours. 

So,  our  Father,  wilt  thou  bless  us  this  day  as 
we  gather  in  thy  Name  to  render  unto  thee  the 
thanks  which  are  thy  due.  All  that  we  have 
is  thine,  all  comes  from  thee.  Help  us,  we 
pray  thee,  to  return  by  a  larger  and  fuller  ser- 
vice the  gratitude  of  hearts  which  truly  ap- 
preciate. 

We  ask  it  in  Christ's  name.  Amen. 

The  choir  then  sang  the  anthem:  "Send  out 
thy  light  and  thy  truth,  let  them  lead  me,  and 
let  them  bring  me  to  thy  holy  hill." 


Principal  Stearns  then  introduced  Principal 
Perry  in  the  following  words:  — 

"I  think  you  will  all  agree,  those  of  you  who 
are  familiar  at  all  with  the  history  of  the 
school,  and  those  of  you  who  have  gathered, 
as  you  must  have  gathered  from  what  little  has 
been  read  here  this  morning,  how  closely  re- 
lated the  two  Phillips  Academies  were  in  their 
foundation,  as  well  as  in  their  later  history, 
that  we  could  not  properly  celebrate  a  Found- 
ers' Day  here  without  having  with  us  a  repre- 
sentative of  that  sister  school  whose  history, 
traditions,  aims,  and  methods  are  so  distinctly 
like  our  own. 

"  It  is  a  peculiar  pleasure  to  me  this  morn- 
ing to  introduce  not  only  the  new  Principal  of 
the  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  but  an  old  and 
good  friend,  Mr.  Lewis  Perry."  (Applause) 


ADDRESS  BY  PRINCIPAL  PERRY 


It  has  been  my  great  pleasure  to  have  been 
a  friend  of  Mr.  Stearns  for  a  number  of  years. 
But  I  never  realized  what  it  was  going  to  do 
for  me  until  the  last  two  or  three  months, 
which  perhaps  makes  the  friendship  all  the 
better. 

It  is  indeed  a  great  honor  for  anyone  to  ad- 
dress Phillips  Andover  Academy  on  Founders' 
Day.  But  it  is  a  particular  and  double  honor 
for  one  who  represents  Phillips  Exeter  Acad- 
emy, for  we  feel  that  we  have  a  share  with  you 
in  the  glories  of  the  occasion.  And  in  the 
honors  which  are  given  to  Samuel  Phillips  this 
morning,  I  know  that  you  will  pardon  me  if 
I  bring  to  your  attention  the  name  which  I 
was  glad  to  hear  on  the  list  of  benefactors  of 
Andover, —  bring  to  your  attention  the  fact 
that  he  had  a  brother  John. 

When  Dr.  Stearns  introduced  me  and  I  re- 
ceived such  a  cordial  greeting,  I  was  reminded 
of  something  which  a  boy  said  to  one  of  the 
teachers  up  at  Exeter  within  three  weeks. 
This  teacher  was  married  just  before  the 
opening  of  our  fall  term,  and  after  he  had  been 
married  perhaps  a  week,  a  boy  friend  of  his 
who  saw  him  for  the  first  time  went  up  to  him 
and  said  in  rather  an  embarrassed  way:  "I 
want  to  wish  you  a  great  deal  of  happiness, — 
if  it  is  not  too  late."  (Laughter).  Now,  I  have 
been  in  Exeter  but  a  month,  but  I  have  learned 
two  things:  one,  that  it  is  not  too  late  yet  to 
wish  me  happiness:  and  the  other  the  pleasure 
which  Exeter  takes  in  the  fact  that  she  is 
growing  closer  and  closer  in  friendship  with 
her  rival  school,  Andover.  And  a  teacher  in 
the  Exeter  Academy  told  me  the  other  day 
that  one  man  is  more  responsible  for  this  than 


all  other  men  put  together, —  your  honored 
principal,  Dr.  Alfred  E.  Stearns.  I  am  sure 
that  his  desires  in  the  matter  are  no  sincerer 
than  my  own,  for  I  realize  from  some  of  the 
most  treasured  memories  of  my  life  that  the 
keenest  rivalry  is  not  incompatible  with  the 
sincerest  friendship. 

I  am  not  one  who  believes  that  the  memories 
of  the  defeats  and  victories  in  your  school  days 
and  college  days  will  soon  be  wiped  out  by  the 
defeats  and  victories  of  after  life.  Athletic 
victories  and  athletic  defeats  will  remain  very 
vivid  in  your  minds  long  after  you  have  lost 
whatever  skill  you  may  have  had  with  bat  and 
ball,  and  when  even  with  your  own  children 
you  have  acquired  a  reputation  for  clumsiness 
and  lack  of  inside  knowledge  of  the  game.  But 
inside  knowledge  of  algebra  and  history  and 
Latin  is  more  difficult  to  obtain,  and  twenty 
years  from  now  knowledge  will  probably  —  I 
might  almost  say  inevitably  —  be  of  more  use 
to  you  than  athletic  prowess. 

I  am  fairly  familiar  with  the  records  which 
Andover  and  Exeter  have  made  in  athletics. 
I  am  fairly  familiar  with  the  records  which 
Andover  and  Exeter  men  have  made  in  schol- 
arship. But  in  beginning  a  connection  with 
one  of  these  schools  I  am  proudest  of  the  fact 
of  the  record  which  Andover  and  Exeter  boys 
have  made  in  a  far  greater  thing  — -  character. 
I  believe  during  the  last  twenty  years  in  base- 
ball and  football  (and  I  want  to  be  corrected 
if  I  am  wrong)  the  advantage  has  been  with 
Andover.  We  hope  that  in  scholarship  and  in 
character  we  have  put  you  on  your  mettle. 
At  least  that  is  what  we  aimed  to  do,  and 
desire  to  do  in  the  future.    For  is  it  not  the 
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chief  glory  of  these  two  schools  that  each  June 
they  send  out  men  who  are  equipped  for  a 
man's  work,  zealous  for  a  man's  calling? 

I  was  very  much  impressed  early  this  year 
by  a  man  of  thirty  years  who  came  to  enter 
the  Phillips  Exeter  Academy.  He  had  been 
more  successful  in  business  already  than  most 
of  us  will  ever  be,  but  he  desired  something 
which  seemed  far  greater  to  him  than  business 
success, —  an  academic  education.  And  he 
said  to  me  something  which  is  so  true  that  it 
has  become  obsolete.  He  said:  "I  want  to 
come  to  Exeter  in  order  to  study  Latin."  And 
I  said:  "Why  do  you  want  to  study  Latin?" 
He  said :  "  I  want  to  study  Latin  for  my  Eng- 
lish." And  he  went  on  and  he  said:  "Mr. 
Perry,  you  don't  know  what  a  desire  I  have 
for  an  English  vocabulary.  If  it  rains  or  if  it 
snows  and  I  hear  a  word  which  I  am  not 
familiar  with,  out  comes  my  dictionary.  If  I 
were  at  a  Symphony  Concert  and  a  new  word 
was  heard,  out  would  come  my  dictionary." 
And  then,  with  a  flattery  which  is  irresist- 
ible,—  and  he  is  in  Exeter  now, — •  he  said : 
"If  you  wore  making  a  speech,  out  would  come 
my  dictionary."  (Laughter)  "In  fact,"  he 
said,  "I  have  come  to  Exeter  to  learn  how  to 
juggle  the  English  language."  (Laughter) 
To  an  Andover  man  that  may  not  seem  com- 
plimentary, but  I  assure  you  that  he  meant  it 
in  a  complimentary  way.  How  different  from 
the  answer  which  a  wife  once  made  — -  the 
wife  of  a  very  clever  college  graduate  —  who 
was  asked:  "What  does  your  husband  do  with 
his  mind?"  "Do  with  it,"  she  said,  "why, 
he  enjoys  it."  (Laughter) 

I  believe  that  the  chief  glory  of  these  two 
schools  is  the  fact  that  we  have  men  of  the 
type  which  I  have  just  mentioned, — ■  serious- 
minded,  earnest  fellows,  who  come,  not  be- 
cause they  are  sent,  but  because  they  have 
within  themselves  a  burning  desire  to  arm 
themselves  for  the  battle  of  life  with  an 
academic  education.  And  these  boys  who 
come  September  after  September  realize  their 
purpose,  and  they  do  it  mainly  on  account  of 
the  long  line  of  teachers  who  have  graced 
these  two  academies.  I  know  on  this  Found- 
ers' Day  you  will  not  fail  to  recall  the  names 
of  men  who  have  taught  in  Phillips  Andover 
Academy,  giving  up  more  brilliant  careers 
perhaps,  or  what  seemed  more  brilliant  careers, 
in  order  that  they  might  make  hoys  into  men. 
And  they  were  able  to  make  boys  into  men 
because  they  were  men  themselves  and  had 
been  boys. 

It  is  useless  to  draw  a  distinction  between 
the  college  professor  and  the  school  teacher; 
their  aims  in  the  main  are  one.  But  I  know 
that  you  will  agree  with  me  that  there  are 
certain  distinguished  college  professors  whose 


career  at  a  large  preparatory  school  would  be 
short  and  painful.  (Laughter)  One  star 
differeth  from  another  star  in  glory,  andTit  is 
useless  to  try  to  draw  any  line  of  distinction 
between  the  aims  of  these  men.  But  I  remem- 
ber very  well  a  college  professor  of  great 
erudition,  of  renowned  learning,  but  whose 
common  sense  if  it  appeared  at  all  appeared 
but  rarely,  and  was  usually  in  eclipse,  who  one 
day  was  taking  his  afternoon  stroll  and  came 
to  a  colored  man  who  was  putting  his  dog 
through  some  tricks.  The  professor  stopped, 
and  then  after  a  moment  said,  with  a  con- 
descension which  no  man,  black  or  white,  who 
lives  in  a  New  England  village  will  tolerate: 
"How  do  you  teach  your  dog  these  tricks? 
I  can't  teach  my  dog  any  tricks."  And  the 
colored  man  without  raising  his  eyes  from  his 
task  said:  "You  have  got  to  know  more  than 
the  dog  (laughter) —  you  have  got  to  know 
more  than  the  dog  or  you  can't  learn  him 
nothing." 

I  am  sure  that  today  you  will  think  of  the 
men  who  have  sat  behind  these  desks  in  Ando- 
ver, and  who  create  far  more  than  we  realize 
as  students  that  miracle  of  influence, —  school 
tradition.  And  surely  no  school  in  the 
country  has  a  finer  school  tradition  than  has 
Andover.  Nor  has  any  town  in  the  country  a 
finer  town  tradition  than  the  town  of  Andover. 

The  Phillips  family  could  little  have  realized 
what  they  were  doing  in  this  respect  when 
they  gave  their  benefactions  to  this  school. 
They  were  doing  something  which  few  people 
in  the  world  are  fortunate  enough  to  do,  or  are 
capable  of  doing;  they  made  a  great  tradition 
possible. 

I  should  not  give  advice  to  Andover  in  con- 
clusion; in  fact  my  residence  in  Exeter  has 
been  so  short  that  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have 
qualified  for  an  advice-giver  there.  For  not  so 
long  ago  at  a  town  meeting  one  of  the  citizens 
was  speaking  in  a  rather  heated  way  about  a 
question  of  town  interest,  and  in  the  middle  of 
his  speech  he  was  interrupted  by  the  modera- 
tor, who  said,  "How  long  have  you  lived  in 
Exeter?"  "Fourteen  years,"  was  the  con- 
fident reply.  "I  am  sorry,"  said  the  modera- 
tor, "but  in  a  matter  of  such  importance  as 
this  we  had  rather  not  have  the  opinion  of 
transients."  (Laughter)  You  have  been  very 
kind  to  a  transient  this  morning,  and  if  you  do 
not  care  for  a  transient's  opinion,  will  you  at 
least  allow  him  to  make  a  suggestion  as  to  the 
duties  of  these  two  Academies  at  the  present 
time? 

The  year  1914  will  always  be  remembered 
in  the  history  of  civilization.  History  has  be- 
come an  enthralling  topic,  for  history  is  being 
made  every  day.  When  President  Wilson 
asked  us  to  be  neutral,  he  did  not  mean  that 
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we  should  be  calm,  uninterested  spectators  of 
this  titanic  and  heart-rending  struggle  now 
going  forward  in  Europe.  As  Stanley  Hall  has 
said:  "Neutrality  is  not  ignorance;  it  is  the 
attitude  of  calm  judges."  We  must  not  be 
sure  that  we  understand  the  outward  causes  of 
this  war.  Be  assured  that  they  will  be  made 
plain  to  us  even  in  our  own  generation.  But 
the  inward  causes  were  envy,  malice,  pride, 
and  a  lack  of  belief  in  the  other  man. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  training  of  Andover 
and  Exeter  boys  in  the  class-room  and  on  the 
play-fields  should  tend  toward  a  belief  in  the 
other  fellow,  in  a  confidence  in  his  sincerity, 


in  a  belief  that  he  is  a  gentleman  until  he 
proves  himself  something  else. 

But  beyond  the  lesson  which  we  may  learn 
from  this  war  for  ourselves,  comes  something 
greater  still,  a  feeling  which  the  boys  at  Ando- 
ver and  Exeter  in  the  early  60's  must  have 
known,  a  feeling  which  we  share  with  all  the 
neutral  nations  of  the  earth,  a  feeling  which 
stretches  further  than  the  sweep  of  the  Exeter 
meadows  and  further  than  the  view  from 
Andover  Hill,  which  is  beyond  college  and  even 
beyond  country, —  a  desire  and  a  kindling 
aspiration  for  the  welfare  of  mankind.  (Ap- 
plause) 


In  introducing  President  Lowell,  Dr.  Stearns 
spoke  as  follows: 

"Phillips  Academy  at  Andover  is  commonly 
known  to  the  public,  at  least  to  this  genera- 
tion, as  a  Yale  school.  I  suppose  it  would  give 
something  of  a  surprise  to  some  of  you  to  know 
that  the  Theological  Seminary  which  lately 
went  to  Harvard  was  responsible  for  that  fact, 
at  least  to  a  very  large  degree.  I  do  not  intend 
to  get  into  historical  or  theological  discussions 
this  morning,  and  I  won't  attempt  to  explain 
to  you  just  how  it  happened,  but  if  you  are 
interested  it  would  be  well  for  you  to  look  it 
up,  because  it  is  an  interesting  story. 

"The  fact  remains,  however,  that  the 
Academy  has  never  lost  her  touch  with  Har- 
vard, and  that  in  recent  years  the  number  of 
men  who  have  gone  from  here  to  that  Cam- 
bridge institution  has  shown  a  pretty  steady 
increase.    We  also  take  pride  in  the  fact  that 


while  we  may  not  send  so  many  men  to  Har- 
vard as  we  send  to  Yale,  we  are  proud  of  the 
quality  of  those  who  go  and  we  are  proud  of 
their  record  after  they  reach  that  institution, 
It  may  also  be  interesting  to  you  to  know, 
if  you  have  not  already  formed  that  judgment 
for  yourselves,  that  the  plans  for  this  school 
were  undoubtedly  worked  out  in  large  measure 
down  there  on  the  Harvard  campus  and  in 
that  neighborhood.  As  Mr.  Phillips  and  his 
friend  Pearson  studied  together  in  college,  we 
know  from  the  correspondence  that  they  dis- 
cussed frequently  the  plans  for  this  new  type 
of  school. 

"And  so  it  is  also  especially  fitting  that  we 
should  have  with  us  this  morning  the  president 
of  Harvard  University,  to  bring  the  greetings 
of  that  Institution. 

"I  introduce  President  Lowell  of  Harvard." 
(Applause) 


ADDRESS  OF  PRESIDENT  LOWELL 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  bring  greetings  on  this 
occasion.  The  academies  of  the  common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  with  Phillips  Ando- 
ver at  their  head,  have  had  a  very  notable  part 
in  the  public  education  of  the  people.  Found- 
ed as  Andover  was  at  the  time  when  the  old 
Latin  schools  which  had  sufficed  for  the  earlier 
years  of  the  commonwealth  were  beginning  to 
die  out,  in  fact  had  largely  died  out  except  in 
the  greater  centers,  Phillips  Andover  Academy 
brought  into  education  new  subjects  and 
thereby  blazed  the  way  for  the  high  schools 
which  had  not  yet  been  born  but  were  to  follow 
before  long.  She  did  that  without  losing  touch 
with  the  classical  culture  which  she  has  ever 
maintained  to  the  present  day. 

Now  we  do  well  to  come  here  and  honor  the 
names  of  the  founders  of  Andover.  We  honor 
ourselves  by  doing  so,  and  we  also  give  testi- 
mony to  the  value  of  a  great  tradition  in  any 
institution, —  a  tradition  which  enables  us  to 
link  together  all  that  is  best  in  the  past  with 


all  that  is  best  in  the  present,  and  combine 
them  as  a  foundation  for  something  better 
still  in  the  future. 

There  is  an  inspiration  about  belonging  to 
a  long  line  of  men  who  extend  far  behind  our 
day,  who  did  the  best  that  they  knew  in  their 
time  and  helped  the  world  to  something  better, 
and  to  feel  that  we  can  take  up  the  banner 
where  they  dropped  it  and  carry  it  forward. 
To  feel  that  is  an  inspiration  to  every  man 
connected  with  an  institution. 

Mr.  Perry  has  spoken  eloquently  of  the  man 
who  came  to  Exeter  after  he  had  achieved  a 
success  in  life,  in  order  that  he  might  get  an 
education, —  not,  he  said,  the  boy  who  was 
sent  there.  But  I  want  to  speak  a  word  for 
the  boy  who  is  sent  here  and  what  this  insti- 
tution means  to  him. 

He  comes  here  not  because  he  has  picked 
out  anything  peculiar  in  his  life,  not  because  he 
thinks  that  his  destiny  has  anything  different 
from  the  destiny  of  others.    He  comes  here 
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as  the  recruit  joins  the  army  in  time  of  war, 
because  he  means  to  do  the  plain,  ordinary, 
straight  duty  of  the  citizen.  That  boy  comes 
here,  and  that  boy  is  weak  in  imagination  if 
he  does  not  feel  the  spell  of  the  institution  to 
which  he  now  belongs.  You  all  remember 
Bonaparte's  trying  to  stir  up  the  enthusiasm 
of  his  troops  in  Egypt  by  telling  them  as  they 
marched  past  the  pyramids  that  forty  genera- 
tions were  looking  down  upon  them.  If  we 
can  consider  a  generation  in  college  life  to  be 
four  years,  the  boy  who  comes  here  to-day 
may  feel  that  nearly  forty  generations  of 
school  boys  are  looking  down  on  him.  And  it 
is  for  him  to  maintain  the  character  that  has 
been  passed  along  to  him  by  the  great  men  who 
have  gone  through  this  school.  A  very,  very 
notable  set  of  men  they  are.  Then  for  the 
trustee  or  the  member  of  the  teaching  staff; 
he  indeed  is  blind  if,  when  he  walks  across  this 


campus,  he  does  not  see  Elijah's  mantle  float- 
ing over  the  building. 

There  are,  of  course,  we  shall  be  told,  perils 
in  tradition;  that  an  old  institution  may  go  to 
sleep,  that  it  may  become  fossilized,  that  it 
does  not  keep  abreast  of  the  times.  But  that 
has  not  been  our  experience  in  America.  A 
stream  does  not  become  sluggish  as  a  rule 
except  in  a  flat  country.  The  stream  keeps 
itself  bright  and  clean,  and  ever  gaining  in 
volume,  in  rapidity  and  in  clearness,  as  it  runs 
along  through  a  country  that  is  still  moun- 
tainous as  our  country  here  socially  and  intel- 
lectually is.  And  there  is  no  fear  that  Andover 
will  become  in  any  way  sluggish  from  her 
traditions.  On  the  contrary  the  stream  of  life 
in  Andover  is  broader  and  deeper  and  clearer 
than  it  ever  was  before,  and  is  bringing  ever  a 
greater  and  more  valuable  freight  for  the  benefit 
of  the  country  that  it  serves.  (Applause) 


Hymn  No.  174  was  then  sung,  and  the 
benediction  was  pronounced  by  the  Rev. 
Clarence  A.  Barbour,  D.D.: 

"May  the  blessing  of  him  whose  footprints 
are  so  evident  upon  the  history  of  this  school 
be  upon  us  at  the  conclusion  of  these  exer- 
cises. And  may  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  love  of  God  our  Father,  the  com- 
munion and  fellowship  of  the  Divine  Spirit, 


be  with  us  and  abide  with  us  both  now  and 
evermore.  Amen." 

At  the  close  of  the  Chapel  exercises  the 
procession,  with  Professor  Charles  H.  Forbes 
as  marshal  at  the  head,  re-formed  in  front  of 
the  church,  marched  through  the  Elm  Arch, 
then  turning  by  Brechin  Hall,  proceeded  to  the 
Phillips  Memorial  Gateway,  where  a  platform 
had  been  built  and  seats  were  provided  for  the 
guests. 


EXERCISES  AT  DEDICATION  OF  PHILLIPS  MEMORIAL  GATEWAY 


Mr.  Alfred  L.  Ripley,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  who  presided,  said,  in 
opening  the  exercises:  — 

"Honored  Guests,  Trustees,  Teachers,  Pu- 
pils and  Graduates  of  Phillips  Academy,  and 
Friends  of  our  School:  I  have  the  honor  of 
bidding  you  welcome  to  our  second  Founders' 
Day.  I  am  late  in  uttering  it,  but  it  is  the  first 
chance  that  I  have  had,  and  the  welcome  I 
assure  you  is  a  hearty  one. 

We  have  been  especially  glad  to  greet  our 
two  distinguished  guests  who  have  spoken  to 
us  to-day.  We  are  glad  to  hear  and  see  our 
colleague  who  has  recently  gone  to  the  head- 
ship of  Phillips  Exeter  Academy.  We  are 
glad  to  know  him,  and  we  like  to  think  that  he 
can  go  back  to  Exeter  at  least  bearing  the 
honest  approval  of  Andover  with  him.  (Ap- 
plause) President  Lowell,  too, —  somewhat 
of  a  stranger  to  most  of  us, —  we  are  glad  to 
welcome  here.  If  President  Lowell  has  read 
our  local  paper  for  the  current  week,  he  has 
seen  himself  spoken  of  as  the  head  of  our 
"leading  educational  institution."  (Laughter) 
Whatever  Mr.  Lowell  may  have  thought  of 


that  when  he  left  Cambridge  this  morning,  he 
is  not  the  man  I  take  him  for  if  he  does  not 
doubt  that  statement  now.  (Laughter)  The 
leading  educational  institutions  in  this  coun- 
try are  two  in  number,  and  they  are  situated 
about  fifteen  miles  from  the  Massachusetts- 
New  Hampshire  line.  (Laughter)  Their  task 
is  in  education  the  most  of  all,  and  they  are 
at  least  doing  their  duty  honestly  as  they  see  it. 

"We  are  to-day  celebrating  Founders'  Day. 
Last  year,  some  weeks  after  our  Founders' 
Day,  I  was  speaking  with  one  of  the  bright 
boys  in  the  senior  class  and  asked  him  how  he 
liked  it,  and  he  said:  'Oh,  I  think  it  is  a  fine 
thing,  but  don't  have  it  too  often.'  (Laughter) 
I  saw  the  boy's  view  and  I  sympathize  with 
him.  At  the  same  time  I  think  the  real  dif- 
ference between  us  was  that  his  idea  of  a 
Founder  and  mine  were  not  the  same.  I 
think  that  he  thought  of  Founders  as  all  of 
them  under  the  sod.  Now,  my  idea  of  a 
Founder  is  quite  different.  It  is  not  merely 
the  donors  of  buildings  or  the  donors  of  money; 
but  everyone  who  sets  his  stamp  on  the  school 
and  adds  something  to  the  traditions  and 
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habits  and  ideals  is  a  Founder.  If  a  man 
writes  a  school  song  that  lives,  if  a  man  starts 
a  cheer  that  lives,  if  a  teacher  inspires  a  love 
for  hard  work  and  sound  learning,  and  if  a  boy 
sets  an  example  of  courage  and  honor  and 
clean  living  which  acts  upon  his  comrades,  all 
of  these  are  Founders  in  their  way  and  de- 
serve honor,  though  their  names  may  soon  be 
lost  to  sight  and  even  to  memory. 

"In  that  sense,  then,  I  think  Founders'  Day 
should  be  celebrated  every  year,  and  honestly. 
It  is  not  a  day  for  the  dead  alone,  but  pre- 
eminently for  us  who  live  and  who  may  still 
help  in  the  glorious  work  of  the  making. 

"There  is  some  further  business  before  us, 
I  am  not  to  talk  long;  the  chief  part  is  to  be 


taken  by  the  gentleman  whom  I  am  about  to 
present.  I  regret  — - 1  hope  that  he  regrets  — 
that  he  has  no  record  of  attendance  at  Andover 
as  a  student.  I  wish  to  assure  him,  however, 
that  his  record  of  attendance  at  Founders' 
Day  is  complete  and  perfect;  he  has  been 
present  at  every  one.  Long  may  he  continue 
to  honor  us!  His  errand  here  to-day  is  one  of 
charity  and  mercy.  It  nearly  concerns  myself 
and  my  colleagues,  and  therefore  I  think  it 
better  that  he  should  announce  it  himself. 
I  will  simply  say  that  I  think  I  know  what  it 
is,  and  I  have  the  very  great  pleasure  of  intro- 
ducing to  you  the  Honorable  William  Phillips, 
third  assistant  Secretary  of  State,  and  a 
Founder  by  right  of  his  great-grandsire." 
(Applause) 


ADDRESS  OF  THE  HONORABLE  WILLIAM  PHILLIPS 


I  fear  that  you  have  already  gained  the 
impression  that  I  am  an  annual  performer 
on  Founders  Day.  Last  year  you  invited  me 
to  attend  and  to  take  part  in  your  ceremonies 
merely  for  exhibition  purposes — a  specimen 
of  the  forlorn  remains  of  a  past  and  glorious 
race.  This  year  I  am  here  in  a  more  human 
capacity  and  filled  with  a  desire  to  join  with 
you  in  paying  respect  and  tribute  to  those 
earnest  men  whose  creative  genius  inspired 
this  noble  Academy.  I  ask  you  to  be  chari- 
table and  to  forgive  my  very  natural  desire 
to  be  associated  on  every  possible  occasion 
with  an  institution  for  which  I  have  the  most 
profound  respect  and  admiration. 

The  history  of  your  founders  and  early 
benefactors  has  been  told  many  times  and  is 
legion  in  this  part  of  the  world.  Samuel 
Phillips,  Jr.,  or  Judge  Phillips,  as  he  was 
called,  five  years  after  he  graduated  from 
Harvard,  conceived  the  idea  of  establishing 
a  free  school  at  Andover,  and  was  able  to 
interest  his  father  and  uncle  in  the  enterprise. 
As  a  collegian  we  picture  the  younger  Samuel 
as  rather  a  serious  minded  young  man  but 
full  of  energy  and  keenly  alive  to  the  exciting 
times  in  which  he  lived,  of  strong  religious 
nature  and  consumed  with  a  passion  to  make 
the  most  out  of  himself  and  to  utilize  every 
moment  of  his  time  for  his  own  moral  and 
mental  improvement.  While  at  College  he 
enters  in  his  journal:  "I  am  confounded  when 
I  think  of  my  misimprovements  of  my  time," 
and  again  he  reflects  that  "Time  once  gone 
is  gone  forever.  We  take  no  notice  of  it  but 
by  its  loss;  how  short!  and  of  what  vast  im- 
portance is  a  diligent  improvement  of  it." 
Another  note  in  the  journal,  entered  just 
after  the  anniversary  of  the  repeal  of  the 
Stamp  Act,  which  we  can  well  imagine  was 


thoroughly  celebrated  by  the  College  boys 
refers  to  the  fatigue  which  he  experienced  for 
his  folly  and  concludes,  "I  have  spent  a  vast 
deal  of  precious  time." 

And  on  another  page  he  has  written:  "How 
can  I  answer  it,  if  I  neglect  these  golden 
seasons;  now  is  the  time,  and  the  only  time, 
to  gain  those  accomplishments,  on  which  my 
future  usefulness  will  in  a  great  measure 
depend." 

We  may  venture  the  remark  that  this  self- 
critical  attitude  is  too  egotistic  for  a  healthy 
minded  college  boy,  even  in  those  days,  but 
is  it  not  refreshing  and  inspiring,  when 
viewed  from  the  present  day  standards,  to 
realize  the  passion  and  yearning  of  this  young 
man  to  capture  every  fleeting  moment  and 
utilize  it  to  its  fullest  possibilities? 

After  graduating  in  1771  young  Phillips 
returned  to  his  father's  home  in  Andover. 
Samuel  Phillips,  Sr.,  was  absorbed  at  this 
time  in  public  affairs.  He  had  been  a  member 
of  the  convention  of  delegates  from  the 
several  towns  in  the  Commonwealth  "to 
deliberate  on  Constitutional  measures  to 
obtain  redress  of  their  grievances",  and  he 
had  been  elected  a  member  of  the  General 
Court.  Other  members  of  the  family  were 
conspicuous  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  particu- 
larly his  cousin,  William  Phillips,  who,  in 
twelve  successive  elections  was  chosen  Lieu- 
tenant Governor.  .  •    _  . 

Intense  patriotism,  bitter  controversy,  ru- 
mors of  war  were  in  the  air,  and  it  was  no 
time  for  an  able  bodied  young  man  filled 
with  enthusiasm  to  remain  inactive.  Almost 
immediately  young  Phillips  became  conspicu- 
ous in  the  affairs  of  Andover.  He  was  elected 
Town  Cl.'rk  and  Treasurer  to,  succeed  his 
father,  and  Chairman  of  many  local  commit- 
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tecs.  We  find  him  at  the  age  of  twenty-three 
a  member  of  the  Provincial  Congress  which 
met  at  Watertown  in  1775,  and  from  then  on 
he  held  many  public  offices,  notably  those  of 
Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  the 
County  of  Essex,  Senator  of  the  Common- 
wealth succeeding  Mr.  Adams  as  President 
of  I  he  Senate,  and  Lieutenant  Governor. 

And  yet  it  was  during  the  first  few  years 
of  unceasing  activity  that  the  younger  Samuel 
nourished  his  plan  to  establish  a  school  at 
Andover.  The  scheme  did  not  materialize, 
however,  until  he  had  succeeded  in  enlisting 
the  enthusiasm  of  his  father  and  uncle.  John 
Phillips  of  Exeter,  both  men  of  substantial 
means. 

We  can  picture  the  counsels  of  these  three 
men,  the  younger  of  the  three  the  enthusiast 
and  the  progressive,  his  elders  possessed  with 
the  sound  judgment  so  necessary  for  the 
success  of  the  venture.  Fears  and  hopes  were 
expressed,  and  many  problems  had  to  be 
overcome.  The  Revolution  was  sweeping 
the  land;  it  was  a  moment  of  bloodshed  and 
terrifying  uncertainty.  But  at  last  the  school 
came  into  being  on  April  30,  1778,  and  was 


opened  for  instruction  with  thirteen  students 
in  attendance. 

The  great  plan  had  finally  been  realized. 
Samuel  Phillips,  Jr.,  had  been  its  projector, — 
his  was  the  spirit  which  had  kindled  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  father  and  uncle  to  found  the 
school,  while  William  Phillips  of  Boston  and 
his  son  William,  the  Lieutenant  Governor, 
both  ardent  patriots  and  promoters  of  the 
Revolution,  were  the  substantial  donors. 
The  seed  so  carefully  and  prayerfully  planted 
rapidly  grew;  the  troubled  times  merely  gave 
it  added  strength,  and  the  institution  soon 
became  one  of  importance  in  the  community. 

Can  we  not  truthfully  say  that  the  very 
same  spirit  which  gave  birth  to  our  Great 
Republic,  working  through  this  handful  of 
patriotic  gentlemen,  created  this  Academy; 
that  the  destinies  of  the  nation  and  of  the 
Academy  are  linked  together  by  common 
origin,  and  that  the  country  may  rightfully 
make  demands  upon  the  school  and  the  school 
shall  give  abundantly  to  the  country? 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  examine  for 
a  brief  moment  this  spirit  to  which  we  owe 
the  founding  of  the  school,  and  with  this  end 
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in  view  we  cannot  do  better  than  read  once 
more  an  extract  from  the  Constitution  of  the 
Academy,  that  remarkable  document  written 
by  Samuel  Phillips,  Jr.,  which  breathes  intense 
religious  fervor  and  shows  the  holy  spirit  in 
which  the  Academy  was  dedicated: 

"A  serious  consideration  of  the  pre- 
mises, and  an  observation  of  the  grow- 
ing neglect  of  youth,  have  excited  in  us 
a  painful  anxiety  for  the  event,  and  de- 
termined us  to  make,  in  the  following 
conveyance,  a  humble  dedication  to  our 
Heavenly  Benefactor  of  the  ability 
wherewith  he  hath  blessed  us,  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  a  public  free  school  or 
Academy  for  the  purpose  of  instructing 
youth,  not  only  in  English  and  Latin 
Grammar,  Writing.  Arithmetic,  and 
those  sciences,  wherein  they  are  commonly 
taught;  but  more  especially  to  learn  them 
the  great  end  and  real  business  of  living. 

"Earnestly  wishing  that  this  Institu- 
tion may  grow  and  flourish;  that  the  ad- 
vantages of  it  may  be  extensive  and 
lasting;  that  its  usefulness  may  be  so 
manifest,  as  to  lead  the  way  to  other 
establishments  on  the  same  principles; 
and  that  it  may  finally  prove  an  eminent 
means  of  advancing  the  interest  of  the 
Great  Redeemer,  to  His  patronage  and 
blessing  we  humbly  commit  it." 

In  this  same  historic  document  occurs  the 
well  known  passage,  "That  though  goodness 
without  knowledge  (as  it  respects  others)  is 
weak  and  feeble;  yet  knowledge  without 
goodness  is  dangerous;  and  that  both  united 
form  the  noblest  character  and  lay  the  surest 
foundation  of  usefulness  to  mankind." 

It  should  be  mentioned  here  that  the  pro- 
ject thus  established  was  entirely  a  new  one 
and  that  there  were  no  other  schools  in  the 
land  which  could  be  used  as  models.  The 
Phillipses  had  in  mind  a  public  free  school, 
"not  a  sectarian  school,  and  not  a  mere 
scientific  school,  but  a  classical  and  Christian 
gymnasium  in  close  alliance  with  the  Univer- 
sity and  the  learned  professions."  As  the 
Honorable  Henry  L.  Stimson  so  ably  pointed 
out  on  Founders  Day  a  year  ago,  their  con- 
ception of  "freedom"  was  freedom  to  improve 
oneself  individually  and  to  develop  one's 
natural  capacity,  and  their  conception  of 
"public"  was  that  the  Academy  should  be 
ever  equally  open  to  youth  of  requisite  quali- 
fications from  every  quarter.  The  School  was 
to  be  democratic,  and  the  endowment  pro- 
vided that  the  cost  of  education  should  be 
reduced  to  the  minimum. 


Before  turning  aside  from  these  early  days 
let  me  quote  a  few  extracts  from  letters  of 
Samuel  Phillips,  Jr.,  to  his  son.  You  will 
remember  that  while  in  college  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  examine  every  day  to  see  how  much 
time  he  had  wasted.  After  he  had  married 
and  had  a  son  of  his  own,  he  did  his  utmost  to 
impress  upon  the  son  the  value  of  time.  He 
writes:  "Bar  your  doors,  and  secure  your  eyes, 
your  ears,  and  your  heart  against  all  who  would 
rob  you  of  your  treasure:  I  mean  your  time." 

"You  can  hardly  have  a  better  security 
against  vice,  next  to  the  Grace  of  God,  than 
uniform  diligence  in  the  pursuit  of  useful 
knowledge;  be,  therefore,  more  covetous  of 
your  hours,  than  misers  are  of  gold."  And 
such  were  the  standards  which  he  fastened 
upon  the  school  in  its  infancy. 

Let  us  see  what  has  happened  to  the  Aca- 
demy in  the  interval  of  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  years. 

Beginning  with  thirteen  students  it  has  now 
on  its  roll  five  hundred  and  ninety,  and  of  this 
number  three  hundred  and  eighty-two  from 
states  other  than  Massachusetts.  Thirty- 
eight  states  are  to-day  sending  students  to 
Andover,  and  there  are  four  students  from 
foreign  lands.  The  expenses  incident  to  edu- 
cation are  from  two-thirds  to  one-half  those 
obtaining  in  other  large  schools  of  prominence. 
During  the  last  ten  years  the  Academy  has 
been  steadily  growing  and  drawing  more 
and  more  from  other  parts  of  the  country.  It 
has  always  been  and  continues  to  be  a  national 
institution.  It  receives  in  its  arms  youths 
from  many  parts  of  the  country  where  the 
momentous  events  between  1770  and  1780 
seem  dim  and  without  importance.  It 
breathes  history  and  tradition  into  these  citi- 
zens in  embryo  and  sends  them  back  to  their 
homes  with  a  clearer  understanding  of  the 
great  forces  at  work  which  transformed  a  few 
straggling  colonies  into  a  great  nation. 

Is  it  not  a  grand  spectacle,  this  fulfillment 
of  the  prayers  of  the  honored  founders?  Theirs 
was  a  divine  inspiration,  which  has  served 
and  continues  to  serve  the  country,  and  lays 
the  foundation  for  future  good  citizenship 
and  usefulness  to  mankind. 

The  grave  duty  now  devolves  upon  the 
principals,  the  trustees,  the  alumni,  and  the 
students  to  cherish  the  ideals  for  which  the 
school  was  founded,  and  to  inspire  the  life 
here  with  those  stern  principles  of  honesty, 
frugality,  method,  diligence,  and  patriotism 
which  so  dominated  the  lives  of  the  founders. 

America  cries  out  for  men  who  have  learned 
such  lessons,  and  who  can  distinguish  the 
things  that  glitter  from  those  that  are  more 
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real.  She  needs  men  of  self  sacrifice,  of  lofty 
motives,  of  broad  sympathy  with  their  fellow 
men,  who  can  appreciate  her  greatness  and 
therefore  her  responsibilities,  and  who  will 
in  all  humility  put  their  shoulders  to  the  task 
of  helping  her  on  her  path  to  glory.  She  has 
enough  of  small  men,  the  men  who  are  con- 
tent with  themselves,  whose  activities  lie 
mainly  in  the  criticism  of  other's  strivings. 

Our  country  calls  for  men  of  simple  habits, 
men  with  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
various  human  elements  that  lie  scattered  in 
all  its  parts,  who  are  not  local  in  spirit,  but 
who  can  look  far  beyond  their  horizon,  and 
grasp  the  great  problems  before  the  country 
and  comprehend  the  role  which  America  is 
destined  to  play  in  world  affairs. 

The  founders  of  the  Academy  provided  for 
a  school  that  would  teach  "the  great  end  and 
real  business  of  living."  They  dedicated  it  to 
God  "That  it  may  finally  prove  an  eminent 
means  of  advancing  the  interest  of  the  Great 
Redeemer." 

And  we  to-day  are  meeting  in  their  honor. 


We  offer  them  our  profound  gratitude  for  the 
lessons  they  have  taught  us,  and  for  the  in- 
spiration which  their  lives  has  given  us;  and 
we  pledge  them  our  undertaking  to  carry  on 
their  ideals  to  the  utmost  of  our  abilities. 
Their  spirit  still  lives  and  is  as  much  a  part 
of  the  Academy  to-day  as  it  was  during  their 
life  time,  and  it  will  ever  be  so. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  dedicate  this 
simple  gateway  to  the  spirit  of  these  honored 
gentlemen.  It  is  simple  because  they  were 
simple;  it  is  strong  as  they  were  fearless  in 
carrying  out  their  conception  of  what  was 
right;  and  it  will  endure  as  will  their  influence 
for  good  continue  to  dominate  the  future  of 
Phillips  Academy. 

And  you,  students,  remember  the  injunction 
of  the  great  projector  of  your  Academy  and 
"Be  more  covetous  of  your  hours  than  misers 
are  of  gold." 

Cheers  were  then  given  for  the  Phillips 
family. 

In  response  to  the  presentation,  Mr.  Ripley 
spoke  as  follows:  — 


RESPONSE  BY  MR.  RIPLEY 


Mr.  Phillips,  we  rejoice  to  welcome  you  on 
Andover  Hill;  even,  sir,  when  bearing  gifts  we 
have  no  fear  of  you.  (Laughter)  We  bear  in 
mind  your  honored  name  and  ancestry;  we 
bear  in  mind  your  own  distinguished  achieve- 
ments. For  all  of  these  we  are  grateful.  Now 
for  this  evidence  of  continued  good-will  on  the 
part  of  the  grandsons  and  granddaughters  of 
the  Phillips  family,  we  express  publicly  our 
sincere  thanks. 

It  has  been  termed  a  "Gateway".  Per- 
sonally I  look  on  this  beautiful  pile  of  brick 
and  stone  not  so  much  as  a  gateway  as  an 
entrance  way.  I  do  not  feel  that  we  should 
dwell  on  the  idea  of  a  gate,  which  means  shut- 


ting up  or  exclusion,  but  the  idea  of  an  en- 
trance,—  free,  hospitable  admission  to  every 
young  man  who  would  start  aright  his  career. 
The  gates  of  Janus  Temple  in  the  Roman  Re- 
public were  open  when  the  Republic  was  at 
war.  We  are  here  to  wage  constant  war  on 
the  enemy's  forces  of  ignorance,  of  selfishness, 
of  falsehood  and  baseness;  and  we  would 
always  hold  our  gates  wide  open  to  eager  and 
clean  and  honest  youth. 

May  all  of  us  who  guide  or  share  the  for- 
tunes of  this  noble  school,  principal,  trustees, 
pupils,  and  graduates,  acquit  ourselves  like 
men  in  doing  honor  to  our  heritage!  (Ap- 
plause) 


The  exercises  closed  with  cheers  for  Mr. 
Ripley  and  Andover. 

After  the  closing  speech,  a  luncheon  forthe 
guests  was  held  in  the  Borden  gymnasium/ the 
Andover  Band  giving  a  concert  outside.  In 
the  afternoon  a  large  crowd  attended  the  final 
games  in  the  inter-class  football  scries  on 
Brothers'  Field. 


Much  of  the  success  of  the  day  was  due  to 
the  Founders'  Day  Committee,  which  con- 
sisted of  Mr.  Markham  W.  Stackpolc  as  chair- 
man, Mr.  Archibald  Freeman,  Mr.  Charles 
A.  Parmelee,  and  Mr.  F.  W.  H.  Stott.  Pro- 
fessor Charles  II.  Forbes  and  Mr.  Robert  P. 
Keep  acted  as  marshals. 
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SCHOLARSHIP  AT  OXFORD 

By  Mahkham  W.  Stackpole 


In  the  cloister  pavement  of  Winchester  Col- 
lege there  is  a  Latin  inscription  which  has  been 
translated  thus:  "Under  this  stone  is  buried 
Thos.  Welsted,  whom  death  prostrated  by  the 
blow  of  a  stone.  In  this  school  he  was  the 
first,  nor  as  we  hope  is  he  the  last  in  Heaven, 
whither  he  went  instead  of  to  Oxford  on  the 
13th  day  of  January  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord, 
1676,  of  his  age  18."  This  epitaph  seems  to 
betray  the  relief  of  parents,  rather  than  the 
satisfaction  of  masters.  Unless  the  seven- 
teenth-century schoolmasters  were  far  differ- 
ent from  those  of  the  twentieth,  they  deeply 
lamented  that  poor  Thomas,  their  best  scholar, 
must  forego,  even  for  the  sake  of  immediate 
and  superior  heavenly,  felicities,  the  promised 
distinctions  of  a  scholar's  career  at  Oxford. 
Then  as  now  Winchester  would  have  shared 
in  the  glory. 

The  Oxford  colleges  offer  each  a  number  of 
scholarships  for  which  public-school  boys  com- 
pete through  examinations  taken  at  Oxford. 
Most  of  them  are  awarded  without  regard  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  candidate.   A  college 


scholarship  is,  as  a  rule,  a  mark  of  superior 
ability.  A  professor  told  me  that  when  he  had 
won  his  college  scholarship  at  Magdalen  he 
felt  assured  of  success  in  a  scholarly  career. 
These  scholarships  are  awarded  mainly  for 
proficiency  in  the  classics  and  they  have  much 
to  do  with  the  emphasis  on  classical  study  in 
the  public  schools.  The  examinations  are  set 
to  test  a  boy's  command  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  languages  and  his  facility  in  Latin  prose 
composition,  and  thus  to  measure  his  promise 
for  a  thorough-going  study  of  practically  all 
classical  literature. 

I  met  at  Oxford  an  attractive  school  boy 
who  had  come  up  to  take  examinations  for  a 
classical  scholarship  at  Corpus  Christi  —  a 
college  of  small  numbers  and  high  standards. 
This  lad  from  St.  Dustan's,  London,  was  evi- 
dently one  of  the  brighter  boys  who  had  been 
selected  early  in  his  school  course  to  be  trained 
for  college  honors.  He  had  been  advanced 
rapidly  through  the  lower  forms  of  his  school. 
After  reading  a  little  of  Caesar,  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Cicero.   His  study  of  Virgil,  too,  was 
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cut  short  that  he  might  go  on  to  other  authors. 
He  named  an  amazing  list  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  works  which  he  had  read,  including  even 
Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Plato.  For  seven 
periods  a  day  during  the  two  preceding  years 
he  had  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the 
classics.  He  confessed  that  he  knew  nothing 
of  Physics  or  Chemistry  and  that  in  the  earlier 
years  of  his  course  he  had  done  only  a  little  in 
French  and  German.  Of  course  his  classical 
reading  had  helped  to  give  him  acquaintance 
with  Greek  and  Roman  History,  and  he  had 
studied  General  History  with  that  of  France 
and  England.  He  remarked  that  he  would 
need  to  "rag  up"  Elementary  Mathematics 
again  in  preparation  for  "Responsions"  or 
"Smalls",  the  entrance  examinations  for  Ox- 
ford. These  examinations  are  set  by  the 
University,  not  the  college,  and  must  be 
passed  by  all  who  "go  up"  to  Oxford,  whether 
they  have  already  won  college  scholarships  or 
not.  The  seven  papers  include  only  the 
classics  and  elementary  mathematics.  In 
these  subjects  they  are  much  like  our  own  col- 
lege entrance  papers  except  that  the  standards 
in  Latin  prose  composition  are  more  exacting. 
A  school  boy  like  the  one  I  have  mentioned 
would  need  to  give  little  additional  time  to 
working  up,  for  example,  Virgil  and  the  Iliad. 

Such  especially  trained  school  boys  form,  of 
course,  only  a  fraction,  though  an  important 
fraction,  of  those  entering  the  University. 
But,  in  general,  the  English  school  boy  has 
acquired  a  far  better  mastery  of  Greek  and 
Latin  than  American  boys  entering  college. 
He  has  been  at  it  longer.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  much  dissatisfaction  among  head- 
masters and  teachers  over  the  preponderance 
of  classical  study  in  the  schools  and  the  con- 
tinued insistence  at  Oxford  upon  classical 
standards.  A  group  of  schoolmasters  readily 
agreed  that  boys  would  find  greater  "cultural 
value"  through  reading  the  classics  in  English 
translation,  while  one  of  them,  himself  a 
prominent  classical  master,  acknowledged  and 
regretted  the  comparative  neglect  of  History 
and  English  in  school  curricula.  A  Cam- 
bridge man  now  in  the  Egyptian  government 
service  said  to  me  that  he  "knew  nothing" 
about  History  when  he  went  up  to  his  Univer- 
sity. Schoolboys  certainly  gain  the  impression 
that  classics  form  the  main  issue.  Yet  it 
should  not  be  assumed  that  boys  go  up  to 
Oxford  ignorant  of  English  authors.  On  the 
whole  they  are  probably  better  read  than 
young  American  students 

Oxford  itself  stands  preeminent  as  a 
stronghold  of  classical  studies  and  jealously 
guards  its  classical  traditions.  Its  first  public 
examinations,  "Moderations",  demand  a 
minute  knowledge  of  specified  works,  and  the 


final  examinations  for  classical  honors  pre- 
suppose a  very  wide  range  of  reading  with 
power  of  exact  discrimination  in  the  under- 
standing of  the  language.  The  study  of 
Ancient  History  and  of  Philosophy  is  closely 
allied  with  the  reading  of  classical  literature, 
and  philosophy  is  approached  through  Plato 
and  Aristotle.  The  greatest  honors  of  the 
University  in  respect  to  scholarships,  prizes, 
and  rank  are  those  awarded  for  classical 
achievements. 

There  are  various  ways  in  which  superior 
scholars  are  marked  out  for  distinction.  The 
holders  of  scholarships  in  each  college  form 
a  considerable  group  and  are  recognized  by 
gowns  much  more  dignified  than  the  mere  coat- 
gowns  worn  by  other  undergraduates.  They 
are  officially  referred  to  as  "scholars  of  the 
college"  in  distinction  from  the  rest  who  are 
known  as  "commoners".  For  more  advanced 
students  there  are  the  numerous  University 
Scholarships,  Prizes,  and  Prize  Fellowships 
for  which  there  is  keen  competition  in  ex- 
amination. Again  there  is  the  very  large  number 
who  are  "reading  for  honors",  in  other  words, 
preparing  for  the  higher  grades  of  University 
examinations.  Four  Oxford  colleges,  namely, 
Balliol,  University,  New  College,  and  Corpus, 
receive  only  these  honor  students.  A  "first 
class"  or  even  a  "second  class"  in  the  "honor 
schools"  is  a  coveted  distinction  and  an  im- 
mensely valuable  asset  in  an  intellectual 
career.  A  glance  at  "Who's  Who"  shows  the 
value  which  attaches  to  University  successes  in 
the  record  of  a  man's  life.  In  England  the 
scholar  is  not  without  honor  either  in  the 
University  or  in  the  country  at  large.  The 
public  schools  "point  with  pride"  to  the 
achievements  of  their  old  boys  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  and  the  colleges  rival  one  another 
in  securing  high  University  standing.  In  se- 
lecting men  for  teaching  positions  and  for 
other  important  appointments  especial  at- 
tention is  paid  to  these  University  attain- 
ments. The  superior  student  doubtless  re- 
ceives larger  public  recognition  in  England 
than  in  America.  His  achievements  are  made 
distinctly  worth  while. 

Oxford  has  no  curriculum  and  no  "courses" 
in  our  sense  of  those  terms.  First  of  all,  under- 
graduates proceed  to  prepare  for  the  First  Pub- 
lic Examination,  "Moderations".  By  many 
these  arc  taken  in  the  spring  of  the  first  college 
year.  Certain  Latin  and  Greek  works,  Latin 
composition,  and  Mathematics  are  again  the 
principal  subjects  for  examination.  These 
examinations  passed,  the  undergraduate  may 
proceed  to  specialize  for  the  remaining  two 
years  or  more.  In  the  ordinary  or  "pass" 
schools  he  selects  three  subjects  from  several 
groups,  one  a  language.     A  candidate  for 
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honors  in  the  final  examinations  confines  him- 
self to  one  of  nine  "schools",  (1)  Philosophy, 
Ancient  History,  and  Classics,  (2)  Mathemat- 
ics, (3)  Natural  Science,  (4)  Law,  (5)  Modern 
History  and  Economics,  (6)  Theology,  (7)  Ori- 
ental Studies,  (8)  English,  (9)  Modern  Lan- 
guages. He  thus  "reads"  for  at  least  two 
years  without  a  University  examination,  and 
his  degree  and  rank  depend  upon  the  eleven 
three-hour  tests  in  the  subjects  of  his  chosen 
group.  In  addition,  there  are  the  individual 
viva  voce  examinations,  or  "vivas",  to  which 
the  public  are  admitted.  The  latter  vary 
according  to  the  records  already  made.  Some- 
times they  are  purely  formal  as  when  a  Khodes 
scholar  of  assured  rank  was  merely  asked 
about  the  state  of  his  health.  In  passing,  it 
may  be  noted  that  at  every  University  ex- 
amination the  candidate  must  wear  a  white 
bow  tie  as  well  as  cap  and  gown. 


The  Oxford  system  of  instruction  involves 
close  and  constant  personal  contact  between 
instructor  and  undergraduate.  Each  student 
has  his  college  tutor  from  whom  he  receives 
direction  in  his  chosen  studies  and  to  whom  he 
must  report  at  least  once  a  week  upon  work 
suggested.  In  some  instances  an  instructor 
meets  his  pupils  in  small  groups  to  hear  and  to 
discuss  their  essays.  The  student  is  left  much 
to  his  own  devices  in  the  disposition  of  his 
time  and  even  in  the  selection  of  his  materials. 
He  must  get  on  without  the  guidance  of  pre- 
scribed textbooks. 

Lectures  for  undergraduates  are  apparently 
an  afterthought  and  a  side  issue  in  the  Oxford 
scheme  of  things.  The  typical  college  has  no 
rooms  for  them  except  the  dining  hall.  The 
students  there  must  sit  at  long  tables  running 
lengthwise  and  struggle  with  bad  acoustics. 
Of  course   the   newer  University  buildings 


St.  John's  College,  OxroRD 


have  lecture  halls.  Hundreds  of  lecture 
courses  are  now  given  by  Professors  and 
Fellows  and  they  are  open  to  members 
of  any  college,  but  a  student  is  cautioned 
against  taking  too  many  of  them  or  allow- 
ing them  to  break  in  upon  his  hours  of  pri- 
ate  study.  Intensive  individual  work  that 
shall  lead  to  knowledge  of  a  subject  is  the  ideal 
sought  at  Oxford,  and  upon  one's  knowledge 
of  a  subject  and  not  merely  of  certain  books 
one  is  tested  at  the  end  of  residence.  The 
American  student  is  sharply  criticized  because 
he  is  apt  to  measure  his  intellectual  achieve- 
ments by  the  courses  he  has  taken.  The  Ox- 
ford teacher  is  concerned  with  his  working 
command  of  a  branch  of  knowledge.  In  con- 
trasting the  English  and  American  under- 
graduates, one  of  the  Dons  remarked  to  me 
that  the  young  Englishman  at  Oxford  either 
shows  general  indifference  or  a  well-defined 


interest  while  the  American  often  shows  a 
mere  general  enthusiasm.  "The  Englishman 
needs  to  be  aroused;  the  American  needs  to 
concentrate." 

There  are  several  advantages  in  a  system 
which  separates  the  duty  of  examining  from 
that  of  instruction.  The  tutor  may  indeed  set 
examinations  to  his  pupils  upon  the  reading 
of  a  term  or  of  a  vacation,  but  these  college 
examinations  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
University  record.  Special  boards  have  charge 
of  the  University  examinations.  This  system 
means  greater  stimulus  both  to  teacher  and 
student.  Moreover  it  has  a  notable  effect 
upon  the  personal  relation  between  Don  and 
undergraduate.  The  Don  has  neither  favors  to 
give  nor  punishment  to  administer.  He  is  the 
students'  guide  along  the  long  and  toilsome 
way  to  the  examination  halls.  But  better,  he 
and  his  pupil  are  working  together  in  a  chosen 
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line  of  study.  They  thus  have  a  common 
aim  and  a  common  interest.  An  under- 
graduate does  not  hesitate  to  invite  his  tutor  to 
tea  in  his  room,  or  indeed  the  "Whyte's  Pro- 
fessor of  Moral  Philosophy  if  he  is  attending 
his  lectures.  Between  ten-thirty  and  twelve 
in  the  evening  undergraduates  often  call  upon 
the  college  Dons;  indeed  Professors  and  Dons 
make  a  point  of  hospitality  to  undergraduates 
at  their  rooms  in  college  and  at  their  homes. 

The  popular  conception  of  an  Oxford  Don 
needs  correction.  He  is  not  a  dry,  mediaeval 
ecclesiastic  but,  as  a  rule,  human,  friendly, 
broad  in  his  interests  and  often  a  practical  mau 
of  affairs.  If  he  is  a  college  Fellow,  he  is  not 
only  teacher  but  trustee.  He  is  thus  a  very 
busy  man.  University  Professors  have  more 
leisure,  but  by  no  means  all  of  the  important  or 
even  eminent  teachers  at  Oxford  hold  pro- 
fessorships. Tutorial  duties  are  not  confined 
to  the  younger  men.  Clergymen  no  longer 
predominate  and  youth  is  in  evidence.  Many 
Dons  are  married  men,  having  their  own 
houses  in  the  vicinity  of  the  University,  while 
they  retain  college  rooms  and  dine  frequently 
in  hall,  especially  on  Sunday  evenings.  The 
unmarried  Dons  live  in  college. 

The  college  system  affords  great  advan- 
tages to  the  undergraduate.  None  of  the 
Oxford  colleges  has  more  than  three  hundred 
and  twenty-five  junior  members.  Each  col- 
lege has  its  chapel  with  daily  services,  its 
library,  dining  hall,  dormitories,  junior 
common  room  for  students  and  senior 
common  room  for  instructors  and  graduates. 
The  undergraduates  have  breakfast  and  tea 
in  their  own  or  each  other's  rooms  and  a  frugal 
lunch  there  or  in  their  common  room,  while  all 
dine  together  in  hall,  instructors  and  guests 
sitting  at  the  high  table.  The  dinner  in  hall 
is  regarded  as  an  essential  feature  of  the  college 
system.  Many  colleges  have  gardens,  while 
some  have  extensive  groves  or  meadows.  Most 
of  them  now  have  their  own  playing  fields  in 
addition  to  those  of  the  University.  Each 
college  manages  its  own  revenues  and  jealously 


guards  its  own  property  even,  at  times,  against 
the  intrusion  of  other  members  of  the  Univer- 
sity. During  the  first  two  years  of  residence 
an  undergraduate  must  live  in  the  college. 
He  is  thus  at  once  placed  in  impressive  and 
attractive  surroundings  and  becomes  a  member 
of  a  social  group  with  ample  opportunities  for 
sport,  for  intellectual  companionship,  and  for 
friendship. 

Hardly  one  of  the  Oxford  colleges  is  without 
its  claims  to  distinction  both  past  and  present. 
Each  has  its  great  names.  Each  has  its  cus- 
toms, its  traditions,  its  individuality.  The 
undergraduate  thus  comes  under  the  spell 
not  only  of  Oxford  as  a  whole  but  in  a  more 
intimate  way  he  loves  his  own  college  and  feels 
the  inspiration  of  its  spirit  and  its  glory. 

The  Oxford  colleges  afford  a  seclusion  for 
study  that  is  carefully  safeguarded  and  yet  Ox- 
ford is  by  no  means  separated  from  the  current 
of  national  life.  It  is  a  fact  of  especial  interest 
that  two  of  the  first  and  greatest  London  social 
settlements,  Toynbee  Hall  and  Oxford  House, 
originated  in  Oxford  colleges.  The  popular 
notion  that  no  undergraduate  works  in  term- 
time  at  Oxford  is  a  mistaken  one.  There  are 
indeed  myriad  distractions  as  in  our  own 
great  universities.  The  undergraduate  has 
an  unequalled  opportunity  for  a  good  time 
and  often  defers  to  the  quiet  and  ample 
vacations  seasons  some  of  his  necessary  "read- 
ing". But  in  recent  years  tutorial  work  has 
been  made  more  systematic  and  more  definite 
requirements  have  been  enforced  by  the  colleges 
even  upon  those  by  no  means  primarily  con- 
cerned with  the  advantages  of  an  education. 

I  have  heard  Oxford  described  as  "blue- 
mouldy".  It  is  conservative  in  ways  and  in 
spirit.  But  it  is  not  living  in  the  past,  great 
as  its  past  is.  It  is  changing  as  the  times  de- 
mand. "Reforms",  educational  and  admin- 
istrative, are  constantly  in  the  air,  but  the 
Oxford  way  is  that  of  gradual  change  which 
does  no  violence  to  the  worth  of  the  past. 
Meanwhile,  history,  surroundings,  atmos- 
phere, invite  the  spirit  of  scholarship. 


General    School  Interests 


Andover  Men  in  the  Field  of  Science 


A  recent  volume,  Leading  American  Men  of 
Science,  edited  by  Davis  Starr  Jordan  and 
published  by  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  under- 
takes to  present  brief  biographies  of  sixteen 
American  scientists  of  international  reputa- 
tion. Of  those  who  are  included,  two  were  at 
one  time  students  in  Phillips  Academy: 
Othniel  Charles  Marsh  (1831-1899),  the 
famous  Paleontologist  and  Professor  at  Yale; 


and  Henry  Augustus  Rowland  (1848-1901),  a 
well-known  Physicist,  for  many  years  a  Pro- 
fessor at  Johns  Hopkins. 

Marsh,  who  was  a  nephew  of  George  Pea- 
body,  the  philanthropist,  entered  the  English 
Department  of  Phillips  Academy  in  the 
autumn  of  1851,  but,  in  the  spring  of  1853 
changed  to  the  Classical  Department,  grad- 
uating three  years  later  as  valedictorian  of  his 
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class.  Being  a  man  grown,  he  was  able  to 
exert  a  strong  influence  on  many  of  his  younger 
classmates.  For  many  years  the  President  of 
the  Philomathean  Society  had  regularly  been 
a  Senior;  in  1854,  however,  the  Senior  candi- 
date was  unpopular,  and  Peabody  labored 
with  might  and  main  to  elect  a  Middler, 
Alexander  McKenzie.  He  succeeded  in  his 
plan,  with  the  ultimate  result  that  he  himself 
in  the  following  year  was  chosen  when  a  Mid- 
dler to  be  President  of  the  society. 

Entering  Yale  in  1856,  Marsh  graduated 
well  up  in  his  class,  and  then  spent  several 
years  in  study  abroad.  In  1866  he  accepted 
the  Chair  of  Paleontology  at  Yale  College, 
serving  without  salary  until  1896.  During  this 
period  he  headed  many  expeditions  in  search 
of  fossils,  making  many  important  discoveries. 
He  received  honorary  degrees  from  many  uni- 
versities at  home  and  abroad.  "The  appre- 
ciation of  his  ability  as  a  collector  has  steadily 
grown,  until  he  holds  a  foremost  place  among 
makers  of  vast  collections."  Professor  Marsh 
died  on  March  11,  1899,  as  a  result  of  pneu- 
monia contracted  while  he  was  at  work  in  his 
museum.  A  colleague  of  his  at  Yale  gives  a 
fine  estimate  of  his  character:  — 

"His  standard  of  scientific  accuracy 
was  high  and  he  demanded  the  same  of 
others;  he  was  none  too  tolerant  of  those 
who  opposed  his  views  and  who  en- 
croached upon  a  field  which  he  felt  he 
had  preoccupied.  But  whatever  may 
have  been  his  personal  peculiarities,  Pro- 
fessor Marsh  was  a  great  man;  great  in 
the  thoroughness  of  his  intellectual  at- 
tainments, great  in  his  grasp  of  the  broad 
principles  of  evolution,  great  in  the  tireless 
energy  of  his  spirit." 

Henry  Augustus  Rowland  was  sent  to 
Phillips  Academy  in  1863,  largely  with  the 
hope  that  the  school  might  cure  an  aversion 
to  Latin  which  had  hampered  his  progress  in 
other  institutions.  Even  the  stern  discipline 
of  Dr.  Taylor  could  not,  however,  arouse  the 
boy  to  effort  in  the  classics,  and  he  remained 
only  a  year,  going  from  Andover  to  Bennselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute  at  Troy,  and  later  to 
Sheffield  Scientific  School.  After  some  years 
spent  in  teaching  and  research,  he  gained 
such  a  reputation  that  he  was  selected  by 
President  Gilman  to  be  the  first  Professor  of 
Physics  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
founded  in  1876.  In  this  position  he  remained 
until  his  death  in  1901.  One  of  his  pupils  pays 
him  this  tribute:  — 

"Even  of  the  more  advanced  students 
only  those  who  were  able  to  brook  severe 
and  searching  criticism  reaped  the  full 
benefit  of  being  under  him;  but  he  con- 


tributed that  which,  in  a  university,  is 
above  all  teaching  of  routine,  the  spec- 
tacle of  scientific  work  thoroughly  done, 
and  the  example  of  a  lofty  ideal." 


Burning  of  Bartlet  Hall 

The  most  disastrous  fire  on  Andover  Hill 
in  many  years  occurred  early  on  the  morning 
of  Tuesday,  December  8,  when  Bartlet  Hall, 
one  of  the  oldest  of  the  Academy  buildings, 
was  swept  by  flames.  The  origin  of  the  fire 
has  not  yet  been  definitely  ascertained;  but  it 
was  discovered  about  half-past  one  in  the 
morning  by  B.  F.  Shedden  in  room  14  on  the 
fourth  floor  of  the  south  entry.  He  awoke  to 
find  his  bedroom  full  of  smoke,  and  after  escap- 
ing with  some  difficulty,  he  aroused  the  other 
students  and  turned  in  an  alarm.  The  Ando- 
ver Fire  Department  responded  at  once,  and 
spent  nearly  five  hours  in  fighting  the  con- 
flagration. 

The  fire  worked  its  way  from  the  fourth 
floor  through  the  roof,  and  from  there  over  the 
brick  fire-wall  into  the  north  side.  At  times 
it  seemed  as  if  the  flames  might  be  subdued, 
but  an  unfortunate  accident  to  the  hose  and  a 
lack  of  powerful  pressure  at  the  hydrants, 
prevented  the  firemen  from  doing  their  most 
efficient  work.  Most  of  the  boys  who  roomed 
in  the  north  side  were  able  to  remove  their 
personal  belongings  before  the  fire  reached 
them,  and,  on  the  south  side,  much  was  saved 
except  on  the  two  upper  floors.  Outside  of 
minor  bruises  and  cuts,  the  injuries  to  the 
boys  were  slight,  and,  although  one  of  the  fire- 
men was  knocked  from  a  ladder,  no  one  was 
seriously  hurt. 

The  fire  itself  was  very  spectacular,  the 
flames  shooting  far  up  from  the  burning 
building.  Hundreds  of  people  were  not  de- 
terred by  the  cold  wind  and  sleet  from  coming 
out  to  watch  the  blaze,  and  many,  including 
boys,  teachers,  and  townspeople,  gave  valu- 
able assistance  in  bringing  out  furniture  and 
assisting  the  firemen.  Fortunately  the  wind 
was  northeast,  a  fact  which  probably  saved 
Pearson  Hall  near-by  from  being  destroyed. 

About  four  o'clock  the  firemen,  after  a  hard 
struggle,  succeeded  in  getting  the  fire  under 
control,  and  managed  eventually  to  keep  the 
two  lower  stories  from  being  burned.  The 
whole  building,  however,  was  so  damaged  by 
fire  and  water  that  it  will  have  to  be  rebuilt. 
The  brick  walls  still  stand  intact,  but  the 
interior  is  a  scene  of  devastation.  The  entire 
loss  is  estimated  as  being  not  far  from  $30,000, 
of  which  $22,000  is  covered  by  insurance. 
Work  on  the  reconstruction  of  the  hall  has 
already  begun,  and  the  utmost  care  will  be 
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taken  to  preserve  the  general  contour  and  plan 
of  the  original  building. 

In  all,  forty-four  boys,  as  well  as  Mr.  Cecil 
K.  Bancroft  and  Mr.  Charles  A.  Parmelee,  the 
two  instructors  in  charge  of  the  hall,  were 
driven  from  their  rooms,  and  have  since  found 
shelter  in  the  other  school  buildings.  The 
students  have  shown  a  fine  spirit  in  the  matter, 
and  the  school  program  is  now  being  carried 
out  without  delay  or  disorder. 

Bartlet  Hall  came  into  the  possession  of 
Phillips  Academy  as  part  of  the  purchase  made 
from  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1908. 
It  was  originally  a  gift  to  the  Seminary  by 
William  Bartlet  of  Newburyport,  one  of  the 
Associate  Founders  of  the  Theological  School, 
and  the  donor  of  several  other  buildings  on 
Andover  Hill,  including  the  so-called  Presi- 
dent's House  (now  occupied  by  Mr.  Markham 
W.  Stackpole)  erected  in  1811  as  a  residence 
for  Dr.  Griffin;  the  Stuart  House  (now  occu- 
pied by  Mr.  Robert  P.  Keep)  built  in  1811, 
and  the  Bartlet  Chapel  (now  Pearson  Hall), 
dedicated  September  22,  1818. 

On  January  3,  1820,  Mr.  Bartlet,  who  was  a 
wealthy  ship-owner  of  Newburyport,  acting 
under  a  suggestion  advanced  by  Professor 
Leonard  Woods,  wrote  to  'Squire  Farrar  at 
Andover,  expressing  a  wish  that  some  phil- 
anthropist would  erect  a  new  dormitory;  and 
on  March  29  of  the  same  year  he  asked  formal 
permission  of  the  Trustees  to  put  up  "another 
College  for  the  use  of  the  Theological  Semin- 
ary". With  characteristic  expedition  he 
started  men  to  work  at  once,  modeling  the 
dormitory  after  Phillips  Hall  already  built. 
Mrs.  Bartlet  provided  furniture  for  the  thirty- 
two  rooms,  and  the  new  hall  was  dedicated  on 
September  18,  1821,  Professor  Moses  Stuart 
delivering  the  sermon  on  that  occasion.  In 
accordance  with  the  plan  submitted  by  Mr. 
Bartlet,  each  resident  student  was  to  pay  the 
Trustees  four  dollars  a  year  for  the  use  of  the 
furniture,  the  money  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  object  of  keeping  it  in  repair.  The  entire 
cost  of  the  new  hall  was  $19,574. 


Faculty  Notes 

The  Twenty-ninth  annual  meeting  of  the 
New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Preparatory  Schools  was  held  in  Boston  on 
November  6th  and  7th,  the  subject  under  dis- 
cussion being  "What  is  the  College  for?" 
Among  the  six  chosen  speakers  was  Dr.  Alfred 
E.  Stearns,  who  delivered  an  address  on  The 
Place  of  Athletics.  The  other  speakers  were 
Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  Professor  E.  L.  Thorn- 
dike,  Professor  W.  E.  Hocking,  President 
Meiklejohn,  and  Commissioner  John  H. 
Finley. 


During  the  autumn  term  Dr.  Stearns  has 
spoken  at  various  schools  and  colleges.  On 
Sunday,  October  4,  he  preached  at  the  Hotch- 
kiss  School;  on  October  23  he  delivered  a 
Wednesday  evening  address  at  Dwight  Hall, 
New  Haven;  on  November  1  he  preached  at 
the  Hill  School;  on  November  18  he  gave  a 
talk  to  the  Lawrenceville  boys  on  the  subject 
Education  and  Games  in  China;  and  on 
December  6  he  preached  at  the  Hackley 
School,  Tarrytown,  N.  J. 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Boston  Group 
of  the  New  England  Modern  Language  Asso- 
ciation in  Boston  on  December  5,  Dr.  Karl 
Richter  of  Phillips  Academy  read  a  paper, 
his  subject  being  Das  Deutsche  Theatre  und 
Max  Reinhardt. 

On  December  3,  Mr.  Warren  K.  Moorehead 
gave  his  lecture  on  Lewis  and  Clark  at  Easton, 
Pa.,  and  on  January  7  he  spoke  on  the  same 
subject  before  the  Pennsylvania  Historical 
Society  at  Coutersport,  Pa.  Mr.  Moorehead 
was  present  at  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference 
from  October  15  to  18,  serving  on  the  Com- 
mittee for  Business  Arrangement  of  that  body. 
He  was  successful  in  incorporating  into  the 
platform  of  the  conference  a  plank  favoring 
the  protection  of  Indian  minors  and  depend- 
ents in  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 

At  the  ninth  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  in 
Chicago  on  December  29,  Mr.  W.  Huston 
Lillard  was  one  of  the  principal  speakers,  his 
subject  being  The  Andover  Plan. 

A  special  limited  edition  of  Selected  Letters 
edited  by  Dr.  Claude  M.  Fuess,  has  just  been 
published  by  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

An  abridgement  of  Victor  Hugo's  Les 
Miserables,  edited  for  school  use  by  Mr. 
Douglas  Crawford,  will  soon  appear  as  one  of 
the  new  books  in  Macmillan's  series  of  Pocket 
Classics. 

The  following  criticism  of  Stackpole  and 
Ashton's  Hymns  for  Schools  and  Colleges  ap- 
peared in  the  January  number  of  The  School 

Review:  — 

"Ginn  &  Co.  have  just  published  a  hymnal 
which  will  prove  to  be  a  welcome  addition  to 
other  school  hymnals,  for  while  these  are  many, 
very  few  have  attempted  to  cover  specifically 
a  definite,  limited  field,  as  has  the  new  publi- 
cation. 

"The  hymn  book  for  schools  and  colleges 
was  prepared  to  meet  the  chapel  and  Sunday 
service  needs  of  preparatory  schools  for  boys 
and  of  colleges  for  men,  where  unison  rather 
than  part  singing  is  desired.  Hence  the 
editors  have  kept  in  mind  the  meeting  of  these 
especial    demands:    that    the   melodies  and 
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words  be  such  as  to  appeal  to  the  average  age 
of  seventeen  or  eighteen;  that,  at  the  same 
time,  they  be  of  high  musical  and  literary 
standard;  and  that  they  do  not  transgress  the 
limitations  of  'moderate  range,  easy  intervals, 
and  simple  movement.' 

"These  demands  are  successfully  met  by 
the  editors.  The  words  and  melodies,  for  the 
mo;t  part,  will  lend  themselves  very  readily  to 
enthusiastic,  whole-hearted  singing.  At  the 
same  time,  the  hymns  are  well  chosen  and 
capable  of  meeting  exacting  musical  demands. 
While  we  note  that  in  many  cases  words  and 
arrangemen  s  are  changed  to  meet  the  de- 
mands the  editors  have  kept  in  mind,  as  above 
stated,  it  is  in  the  matter  of  'range'  that  the 
greatest  change  in  the  hymns  is  noted.  'Holy, 
Holy,  Holy,'  '0,  Mother  Dear,  Jerusalem,' 
'Onward,  Christian  Soldiers,'  and  many  other 
hymns  that  heretofore  we  have  found  to  be 
pitched  too  high  to  be  available  for  use  in 
men's  meetings  are  here  transposed  to  lower 
and  more  available  keys. 

"Aside  from  the  questions  of  part  singing 
and  of  the  general  advisability  of  the  changes 
in  signature  such  as  have  been  mentioned,  the 
book  will  prove  to  be  a  welcome  addition  to 
the  list  of  school  hymnals,  especially  in  the 
particular  field  which  it  is  intended  to  cover." 


Department  of  Music 

During  the  autumn  term  there  have  been 
several  significant  new  departures  in  the  musi- 
cal life  of  the  school,  and  a  consistent  effort 
has  been  made  to  develop  and  improve  the 
existing  organizations.  Despite  the  usual 
handicap  resulting  from  the  lack  of  strong  and 
mature  first  tenor  voices,  the  choir  has  done 
excellent  work,  as  was  indicated  by  the  singing 
at  the  Founders'  Day  celebration.  The  en- 
thusiastic response  of  the  choir  to  suggestions 
and  to  careful  training  has  resulted  in  a  con- 
siderable enrichment  of  the  Chapel  services. 

The  school  singing,  as  a  whole,  has  shown 
marked  improvement.  A  large  audience  was 
present  to  hear  the  singing  of  Christmas  carols 
on  the  last  vesper  service  of  the  term,  and 
many  expressed  their  pleasure  at  hearing  the 
splendid  volume  of  male  voices  in  the  hymns, 
"It  came  upon  the  midnight  clear"  and  "As 
with  gladness  men  of  old".  It  has  been 
gratifying  to  notice  how  quickly  the  students 
have  mastered  the  new  hymns  in  the  Hymnal, 
and  how  they  prefer  what  is  best  whether  in 
hymn  or  anthem.  No  anthem  is  so  popular 
with  the  choir  or  with  the  boys  at  large  as  the 
13th  century  hymn  of  Praetorius,  "Lo!  how 
a  rose  e'er  blooming."  Most  encouraging  of 
all,  perhaps,  has  been  the  general  attitude  of 
the  members  of  the  choir,  who,  with  little  or 
no  compensation  or  reward,  have  attended 


two  rehearsals  weekly  and  have  taken  genuine 
interest  in  the  training. 

On  Tuesday  evenings  Mr.  Pfatteicher  has 
endeavored  to  arouse  the  school  orchestra  to 
an  interest  in  good  music;  as  a  result,  the 
orchestra  was  able  to  play  two  opening  num- 
bers at  a  recent  rendition  of  Barnby's  cantata 
Rebekah  by  the  Andover  Choral  Society.  The 
Choral  Society,  which  is  organized  and  drilled 
by  Mr.  Pfatteicher,  proposes  to  give  one  ren- 
dition each  term,  and  thus  hopes  to  stimulate 
an  interest  in  choral  music  among  the  boys. 
The  work  proposed  for  the  winter  term  is 
Dubois's  Seven  Last  Words,  to  be  sung  on  the 
eve  of  Good  Friday.  At  the  regular  Com- 
mencement Concert  the  Society  plans  to  sing 
Mendelssohn's  Hymn  of  Praise. 

The  usual  Wednesday  afternoon  recitals, 
which  were  so  popular  last  year,  are  scheduled 
for  the  winter  term.  A  Christmas  organ  re- 
cital was  played  on  the  organ  by  Mr.  Pfat- 
teicher on  the  afternoon  of  December  16.  The 
program  for  the  next  term  includes  a  Beetho- 
ven piano  recital,  a  flute  recital,  a  song  re- 
cital, a  Haydn  trio  recital,  a  recital  of  well- 
known  popular  overtures,  and  a  Handel  organ 
recital.  In  addition  there  will  be  a  Wagner 
series  for  the  piano  and  organ,  at  which  the 
overtures  or  preludes  to  Rienzi,  The  Flying 
Dutchman,  Tannhauser,  Lohengrin,  Tristan 
und  Isolde,  Die  Meister singer,  and  motifs 
from  the  ring  will  be  played.  An  evening  will 
be  devoted  to  Parsival,  Dr.  Fuess  having 
kindly  consented  to  speak  at  that  time  on  The 
Grail  Legend  and  Wagner's  Use  of  It.  The 
final  recital  will  be  given  by  a  number  of  Mr. 
Pfatteicher's  pupils  in  the  school  who  are  doing 
work  on  the  piano  and  organ. 


Assistant  to  the  Treasurer 

In  accordance  with  a  recent  vote  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  Mr.  Virgil  D.  Harrington, 
in  addition  to  his  present  position  as  Manager 
of  the  Dining  Hall  and  Grill,  will  take  the 
office  of  Assistant  to  the  Treasurer.  His 
duties  will  be  in  the  main  those  of  a  Superin- 
tendent of  Buildings  and  Grounds,  and  he  will 
have  general  supervision  over  the  workmen  in 
the  employ  of  the  Academy. 


The  Original  Manuscript  of  America 

The  descendants  of  Dr.  Samuel  Francis 
Smith,  of  the  class  of  1829  at  Harvard  College, 
have  recently  presented  to  the  Harvard 
Library  the  original  copy  of  the  famous 
national  hymn,  America.  It  is  well  known, 
of  course,  that  the  poem  was  written  while  the 
author  was  a  student  in  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  in  1832.    Mr.  Smith  was  then  living 
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in  the  Blunt  House  (now  the  Clark  House)  on 
Main  Street  in  Andover,  and  in  a  room  in  that 
building  the  hymn  was  composed.  The  story 
of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  in- 
spiration came  may  well  be  given  in  Dr. 
Smith's  own  words,  taken  from  the  intro- 
duction to  the  collection  of  his  poems:  — 

"The  hymn,  America,  was  the  fruit  of 
of  examining  a  number  of  music  books 
and  songs  for  German  public  schools, 
placed  in  my  hands  by  Lowell  Mason, 
Esq.  Falling  in  with  the  tune  in  one  of 
them,  now  called  America,  and  being 
pleased  with  its  simple  and  easy  move- 
ment, I  glanced  at  the  German  words 
and,  seeing  that  they  were  patriotic,  in- 
stantly felt  the  impulse  to  write  a  patriotic 
hymn  of  my  own  to  the  same  tune.  Seiz- 
ing a  scrap  of  waste  paper,  I  put  upon  it, 
within  half  an  hour,  the  verses  substan- 
tially as  they  stand  to-day.  I  did  not 
propose  to  write  a  national  hymn.  I  did 
not  know  that  I  had  done  so.  The  whole 
matter  passed  out  of  my  mind.  A  few 
weeks  afterwards  I  sent  to  Air.  Mason 
some  translations  and  other  poems;  this 
must  have  chanced  to  be  among  them. 
This  occurred  in  February,  1832.  To  my 
surprise,  I  found  later  that  he  had  incor- 
porated it  into  a  program  for  the  cele- 
bration of  July  4,  1832,  in  Park  Street 
Church,  Boston.  I  pray  that  the  spirit  of 
the  simple  verses  may  be  the  spirit  of  our 
people  evermore." 

Samuel  Francis  Smith  was  born  in  Boston 
on  October  21,  1808,  graduated  from  Harvard 
in  the  notable  class  of  1829,  and  then  came  to 
Andover  Theological  Seminary,  where  he  took 
a  degree  in  1832.  He  was  for  eight  years  after 
pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Waterville, 
Maine.  In  1842  he  accepted  a  place  as  pastor 
of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Newton  Center, 
Mass.,  at  the  same  time  becoming  editor  of 
the  Christian  Review.  During  the  rest  of  his 
life  he  resided  at  Newton  Center,  where  he 
died,  November  16,  1895.  One  other  poem  of 
Dr.  Smith's  still  lives, —  the  hymn.  The  Morn- 
ing Light  is  Breaking,  also  written  in  Andover. 


Addresses  by  General  Wood  and 
Hon.  Henry  L.  Stimson 

On  Thursday  afternoon,  November  12,  the 
students  listened  to  talks  in  the  Stone  Chapel 
by  General  Leonard  Wood,  U.  S.  A.,  and  the 
Honorable  Henry  L.  Stimson,  ex-Secretary  of 
War.  After  General  Wood  had  been  intro- 
duced by  Dr.  Stearns,  he  spoke  of  the  neces- 
sity of  suitable  preparation  for  war,  advocat- 
ing especially  the  institution  of  shorter  terms 


of  enlistment,  which  would  lead  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  trained  reserve  force  like  that  in 
Switzerland.  He  also  spoke  in  favor  of  sum- 
mer camps  for  college  and  preparatory  school 
students,  in  which  the  rudiments  of  military 
tactics  could  be  taught.  General  Wood's  re- 
marks were  warmly  seconded  by  Mr.  Stimson, 
who  emphasized  particularly  the  value  of 
training  in  rifle  shooting  at  Phillips  Academy. 
During  their  visit  here  General  Wood  and  Mr. 
Stimson  were  entertained  at  the  Phillips  Club, 
where  many  of  the  Faculty  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  meeting  them  informally. 


Gift  to  Phillips  Academy 

From  Miss  Gertrude  and  Miss  Agnes 
Brooks  of  North  Andover,  great-great-grand- 
daughters of  Judge  Samuel  Phillips,  Phillips 
Academy  has  recently  received  a  gift  of  a  book 
which  once  belonged  to  the  Reverend  Samuel 
Phillips,  1689-1771,  first  pastor  of  the  Old 
South  Church  in  Andover,  and  the  grand- 
father of  Judge  Phillips.  The  volume  is  called 
Index  Rhetoricus  el  Oratorius,  and  is  evidently 
a  discussion,  in  Latin,  of  the  elemental  prin- 
ciples of  rhetoric  and  public  speaking.  It  was 
published  in  London  in  1689. 

The  book  contains  the  bookplate  of  the 
Reverend  Samuel  Phillips,  dated  1707,  at  a 
period  when  he  was  a  student  in  Harvard 
College.  His  autograph  in  the  volume  is 
written  "Samuel  Phillips  of  Salem",  Salem 
being  his  birthplace.  In  addition  the  book 
contains  an  autograph  signature  of  Esquire 
Phillips  of  North  Andover,  the  oldest  son  of 
the  Reverend  Samuel.  The  heirloom  has  been 
carefully  preserved  in  the  Phillips  family,  and 
the  Academy  feels  fortunate  in  now  possessing 
a  gift  which  once  again  links  family  and  school. 


A  Phillips  Academy  Ambulance  Abroad 

As  a  result  of  subscriptions  taken  up  re- 
cently from  students,  members  of  the  Faculty, 
Trustees,  and  Alumni,  Phillips  Academy  has 
contributed  $750  for  the  purchase  of  a  com- 
pletely equipped  Ford  ambulance  to  be  used 
by  the  American  Ambulance  Hospital  at  the 
front  during  the  European  War.  Of  the  money 
necessarv,  S250  was  given  by  the  students, 
$250  by  "the  Faculty,  and  $250  by  Trustees  and 
Alumni.  Funds  will  also  be  provided  from  the 
same  sources  for  the  maintenance  of  the  ambu- 
lance month  by  month  while  the  war  lasts.  In 
this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  at 
least  one  Andover  man,  Mr.  Scott  H.  Para- 
dise, P.  A.  1909.  until  recently  a  Rhodes 
Scholar  at  Oxford,  has  gone  to  Belgium  to 
assist  in  the  distribution  of  the  American  relief 
fund  and  supplies. 
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Picture  for  the  Academy 

Mrs.  Henry  Osborne  Taylor,  sister  of  the 
late  Mr.  Samuel  Isham,  P.  A.  1871,  has  re- 
cently, as  the  executrix  of  his  estate,  trans- 
ferred to  Phillips  Academy,  in  accordance 
w  ith  his  wishes,  two  fine  oil  paintings  done  by 
Mr.  Isham.  Mr.  Isham,  who  was  an  artist 
living  in  New  York,  was  the  author  of  several 
standard  works  on  subjects  connected  with 
art,  and  a  painter  of  much  ability.  One  of  the 
pictures,  portraying  Lancelot  on  horseback, 
will  hang  in  the  Isham  Infirmary,  which  is, 
it  will  be  remembered,  the  gift  of  Miss  Flora 
Isham,  Mr.  Isham's  aunt.  The  other,  called 
The  Coming  of  Spring,  will  be  placed  tempor- 
arily in  the  Dining  Hall.  Both  paintings  will 
bear  the  inscription,  "From  the  estate  of 
Samuel  Isham,  in  accordance  with  his  wishes." 


Movement  for  Higher  Scholarship 

With  the  aim  of  encouraging  and  rewarding 
achievement  in  scholarship  the  Faculty  have 


recently  ruled  to  permit  any  student  making 
the  First  Honor  Roll  at  the  end  of  the  fall  term 
to  have  three  extra  days  added  to  his  Christ- 
mas vacation,  and  to  give  two  additional  days 
to  all  boys  making  the  Second  Honor  Roll.  If 
the  experiment  thus  being  tried  proves  suc- 
cessful, a  similar  policy  will  probably  be  fol- 
lowed out  for  each  term  of  the  year.  It  is 
claimed  by  those  who  advocate  the  plan  that  it 
offers  a  substantial  incentive  to  good  work, 
and  that  those  who  profit  by  its  operation  will 
not  find  it  difficult  to  regain  their  places  with 
their  respective  divisions.  A  list  of  those  mak- 
ing the  two  Honor  Rolls  is  given  else  where  in 
the  Bulletin. 


New  Entrance  Prize 

Mr.  Francis  W.  Butler-Thwing  of  the  class 
of  1909  at  Phillips  Academy  has  established 
an  annual  prize  of  SI 5,  to  be  awarded  to  that 
member  of  the  Junior  Class  who  has  passed 
his  entrance  examinations  to  the  school  with 
the  highest  general  average. 


Undergraduate  Interests 


Report  of  Lawrence  Work 

The  regular  report  of  Mr.  Jack  S.  Ray- 
mond, P.  A.  1913,  Director  of  the  student 
work  among  foreigners  in  the  near-by  city  of 
Lawrence,  is  here  presented  in  full:  — 

To  the  Students^of  Phillips  Academy: 

As  your  Director  of  the  "Phillips  Academy 
Educational  Union",  I  beg  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  the  fall  term's  work  (October 
1  to  December  12).  The  work  among  the 
Lithuanians  has  been  carried  on  along  the 
same  general  lines  as  in  previous  years,  at  Paul 
Chabis  Hall,  located  at  Short  and  Oak  Streets 
in  the  center  of  the  Lithuanian  district.  The 
work  began  in  October  and  since  then  the  men 
have  shown  marked  improvement.  Classes 
have  been  held  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thurs- 
day, and  Friday  evenings,  the  class-room 
teaching  being  done  by  four  Andover  students 
each  night.  On  Monday  night  the  following 
students  have  classes:  B.  Y.  Brewster,  A.  C. 
Burnham,  W.  R.  Crumb,  and  E.  C.  Ingram. 
On  Tuesday  the  following  act  as  teachers: 
A.  D.  Clark,  G.  E.  Thompson,  J.  M.  Greene, 

F.  D.  Warren,  and  R.  W.  Smith.  Thursday 
night  the  teaching  is  done  by  W.  B.  Bryan, 

G.  M.  English,  J.' Preston,  and  S.  B.  Wright. 


Friday  night's  group  is  composed  of  W.  A. 
Kirkland,  S.  H.  Logan,  E.  Speer,  and  N.  L. 
Wright.  As  the  work  advances,  only  increased 
praise  can  be  given  to  these  men  who  have 
given  unselfish  aid,  and  to  them  is  due  the 
success  of  the  work.  The  classes  are  com- 
posed of  five  divisions.  There  are  two  be- 
ginners' divisions,  who  are  taught  to  read, 
write,  and  spell.  Then  there  is  an  intermediate 
division  which  is  more  advanced  in  the  study 
of  English,  and  reads  a  book  relating  the 
history  of  the  United  States.  There  is  an  ad- 
vanced class  which  alternates  between  Eng- 
lish and  Arithmetic.  Of  late  this  class  has 
confined  itself  to  Arithmetic  and  has  showed 
rapid  progress.  There  is  a  class  in  Naturaliza- 
tion, which  is  composed  of  four  men.  who  will 
take  out  their  final  Naturalization  papers  in 
March.  Other  men  are  being  aided  in  taking 
out  their  "Declaration  of  Intentions".  The 
attendance  of  the  Lithuanians  has  been  most 
satisfactory,  and  the  regularity  with  which 
they  have  attended,  plainly  shows  their  appre- 
ciation of  the  work.  The  total  number  of 
Lithuanians  enrolled  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  was  45.  The  total  attendance  is  1187, 
with  an  average  of  32.  The  attendance  has 
been  far  above  the  average,  and  in  all,  the 
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work  of  this  past  term  has  been  most  success- 
ful in  every  way.  I  wish  to  thank  the  teachers 
who  have  made  the  work  a  success,  and  the 
student  body,  which  by  its  loyal  support,  has 
made  the  work  possible. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JACK  S.  RAYMOND,  Director. 


According  to  the  vote,  therefore,  P.  L.  D. 
may  have  one  evening  meeting  a  week  during 
the  winter  term,  and  P.  A.  E.  will  be  restricted 
to  one  meeting  every  four  weeks. 


Scholarship  Statistics 

The  following  statistics  relative  to  scholar- 
ship in  the  school  and  in  the  societies  for 
1913-14  have  been  collated  by  Mr.  James  C. 
Graham :  — 


General  School  Average 

P.  L.  S. 

P.  B.  X. 

A.  G.  X. 

K.  O.  A. 

P.  L.  D. 

A.  U.  V. 

P.  A.  E. 


69.  OG 

69.6 

68.6 

68.4 

68.2 

65.8 

63.1 

60.4 


Scholarship  of  School  Societies 

At  the  recommendation  of  the  Society 
Committee,  the  Faculty,  with  the  aim  in  view 
of  stimulating  scholarship  in  the  various 
school  societies,  have  voted  as  follows: 

That  the  society  having  the  highest  average 
grade  in  scholarship  for  any  term  be  allowed 
one  late  meeting  a  week  for  the  term  imme- 
diately following. 

That  any  society  having  an  average  grade 
of  70%  or  more  for  any  term  be  allowed  one 
late  meeting  a  week  for  the  term  imme- 
diately following. 

That  the  society  having  the  lowest  average 
grade  for  any  term  be  allowed  but  one  late 
meeting  for  each  four  weeks  of  the  term 
immediately  following. 

That  the  other  societies  be  allowed  a  meet- 
ing every  two  weeks  as  in  the  past. 

The  records  for  the  fall  term,  as  compiled 
by  Mr.  James  ('..  ( iraliam,  arc  as  follows: — 


P.  L.  D. 
P.  B.  X. 
A.  G.  X. 
P.  L.  S. 
A.  U.  V. 
K.  0.  A. 
P.  A.  E. 


66.9 
66.3 
66.1 
63.8 
63.3 
61.5 
59 . 9 


The  Student  Council 

The  Student  Council  for  the  year  1911-1915 
is  composed  of  the  following  men:- — 

Northan  Lancaster  Wright  of  Centerbrook, 
Conn.  (Undergraduate  Treasurer) 

Francis  Brownell  Avery  of  Aurora,  N.  Y. 
(Football  Captain) 

Lincoln  Tucker  Prescott  of  Andover  (Track 
Captain) 

Clifford  Hodman  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  (1915) 

George  Darley  Randall  of  New  York  City 
(1915) 

Peter  Joseph  McHugh  of  Lawrence  (1915) 

Sydney  Thayer,  Jr  ,  of  Merion,  Pa.  (1915) 

Donald  Burnham  of  Chicago.  111.  (1916) 

Maurice  Stephenson  Gould  of  Port  Washing- 
ton, N.  Y.  (1916) 

Charles  Wilfred  Gleason  of  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
(1916) 

Frank  Saddler  Lennon  of  Mount  Vernon,  N. 
Y.  (1916) 

John  Franklin  I  lager.  Jr.,  of  Ashland,  Kv. 
(1917) 

Roger  Mirick  Woollev  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
(1917) 

Alden  Davison  of  New  York  City  (Society  of 
Inquiry) 

Allan  Vanderocf  Ilcely  of  Plainficld,  N.  J. 
(Phillipian  Board 

Nehemiah  Boynton,  Jr..  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
(Philo) 

Charles  Norman  Fitts  of  Northampton  (Fo- 
rum) 

Louis  Gordon  Slutz  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  (Musi- 
cal Clubs) 

Tom  Mitchell  Brown  of  Winona,  Minn.  (First 
Honor  Roll) 

John  Peters  Stevens  of  Plainfield,  N.  J.  (Sec- 
ond Honor  Roll) 
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Honor  List  for  the  Fall  Term 

Scholarship  of  the  First  Grade: — ■ 
William   Howard  Bovey,   Jr.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Han-tseng  Fan,  Shanghai,  China 

Chi-yen  Huang,  Canton,  China 

William  Alexander  Kirkland,  Houston,  Texas 

Donald  Wentworth  Kitchin,  Methuen 

Lester  Hart  Larrabee,  Willimantic,  Conn. 

John  Peters  Stevens,  Jr.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Hsuing  Tsai,  Songlin,  China 

Scholarship  of  the  Second  Grade:  — 
Edward  John  Alexander,  St.  Albans,  Vt. 
Theodore  Ferguson  Allen,  Meriden,  Conn. 
George  Merrill  Prescott  Batchelder,  Amesbury 
William  Holton,  Jr.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
Thomas  Hutcheson  Boyd,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Tom  Mitchell  Brown,  Winona,  Minn. 
Robert  Tyng  Bushnell,  Andover 
Alvin  Frederick  Cohen,  Summerville,  S.  C. 
John  Crosby,  Jr.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Robert  Baker  Donworth,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Paul  Rice  Doolin,  St.  Albans,  Vt. 
Frederick  Clague  Frost,  Fall  River 
Cadmus  Zaccheus  Gordon,  Jr.,  Brookville,  Pa. 
Charles  Francis  Hendrie,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Benjamin  Earl  Hodgson,  Methuen 
Irving  George  Hopkins,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Hsueh-hai  Hsueh,  Wusih,  China 
Elbert  Chapman  Ingram,  Andover 
George  Frederick  Jewett,  Cambridge 
Clinton  McCarthy  Jones,  Hammond,  N.  Y. 
Nathaniel  Tyler  Lane,  Jr.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Alexander  Morrison  McMorran,   Oak  Hill, 

New  Brunswick,  Canada 
James  Stephens  Montgomery,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
George  Peter  Murdock,  Meriden,  Conn. 
Leonard  North  Seymour,  Elgin,  Neb. 
Joel  Herbert  Sharp,  Salem,  Ohio 
William  Wheelwright  Torrey,  Bedford 


Junior  Promenade  Committee 

The  following  students  have  been  elected  to 
the  Promenade  Committee:  — 

Harold  Pitts  Harrower  oi  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 
(Chairman) 

Charles  Wilfred  Gleason  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Ralph  Phillips  Hanes  of  Winston-Salem.N.C. 

Sherman  Harris  Sanborn  of  Montclair,  N.  J. 

John  William  Weber,  Jr.,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Society  of  Inquiry 

The  meetings  of  the  Society  of  Inquiry  dur- 
ing the  past  term  have  been  of  unusual  inter- 
est, and  the  attendance  has  been  exceptionally 
large.  At  the  opening  meeting  on  September 
20  over  125  students  were  present.  The 
speakers  were  Alden  Davison,  President  of  the 
organization,  Lawrence  W.  Powers  of  Yale 
University,  Mr.  Markham  W.  Stackpole,  W.  C. 
Chisholm,  N.  L.  Wright,  and  Dr.  Stearns. 

Among  those  who  addressed  later  meetings 
the  following  ought  to  be  mentioned:  Mr.  W. 
Huston  Lillard,  who,  on  October  18,  spoke  on 
The  Duty  of  a  Christian  To-day;  Rev.  D. 
Brewer  Eddy,  who,  on  November  1,  gave  an 
illustrated  lecture  on  Mohammedanism;  Mr. 
Morgan  P.  Noyes,  who  talked  on  Our  Great 
Responsibilities;  Rev.  Allyn  R.  Foster,  who, 
at  the  largest  meeting  of  the  term  on  Novem- 
ber 15,  spoke  on  The  Science  of  Religion;  and 
Mr.  Markham  W.  Stackpole,  who  gave  an 
illustrated  lecture  on  Palestine. 


P.  A.  E.  Keeps  Open  House 

On  a  Saturday  evening  early  in  the  fall  term 
the  members  of  the  P.  A.  E.  society  opened 
their  house  to  some  sixty  guests,  including 
students  and  instructors.  As  a  special  feature 
of  the  occasion,  Dr.  William  B.  Graves  of 
Boston,  a  member  of  the  society,  gave  a  short 
talk  on  Surgery  as  a  Profession.  Refresh- 
ments were  served.  The  policy  of  the  society 
in  thus  opening  its  house  to  outsiders  at  stated 
times  has  met  with  general  approval,  and 
marks  a  distinct  step  forward  in  the  relations 
between  the  societies  and  the  faculty. 


Princeton  Club 

On  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  November  10, 
at  a  meeting  held  in  the  Grill,  a  Princeton 
Club  of  Andover  was  organized,  laigely 
through  the  efforts  of  T.  H.  Anderson,  P.  A. 
1913,  who  gave  a  short  talk  to  the  gathering. 
The  following  officers  were  elected :  — 

President  —  Noel  Armstrong  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Vice-President  —  Alfred  Marling  Clark  of 
East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Secretary  —  William  Alexander  Kirkland 
of  Houston,  Texas. 
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School  Statistics 

The  following  statistics,  collected  by  the 
Physical  Director,  give  the  average  age, 
weight,  and  height  of  the  different  classes  and 
of  the  school  at  large  for  the  year  1914-1915: — 


Class  Av.  Age  Av.  Wt.  Av.  Ht. 

1915  17.78  138  68.22 

1916  17.35  137.01  68 

1917  16.62  133.01  67.45 

1918  15.34  120.07  64.43 
School  17.01  134.15  67.44 

A  comparison  of  these  statistics  with  those 

of  previous  years  gives  the  following  results: — 

Year  Av.  Age  Av.  Wt.  Av.  Ht. 

1910-  11  17.36  134.93 

1911-  12  17.18  135.27  67.21 

1912-  13  16.20  130.2  67.4 

1913-  14  16.8  131.2  66.8 

1914-  15  16.8  131.2  66.8 
1914-15  17.01  134.15  67.44 


Harvard  Club  at  Phillips  Academy 

The  Harvard  Club  in  Phillips  Academy  held 
its  first  smoker  of  the  year  on  the  evening  of 
Wednesday,  October  11,  in  the  lecture  room 
of  the  Archaeology  Building.  Among  the 
speakers  were  Captain  Russell  Ayres  of  the 
Harvard  Baseball  Team,  Captain  Francis 
Capper  of  the  Harvard  Track  Team,  and  Mr. 
Russell  Stiles,  an  old  Andover  and  Harvard 
graduate.  The  officers  of  the  club  at  present 
are:  — 

President — Richard  Simpson  Bushnell  of 
Brookline 

Vice-President — George  Darley  Randall  of 
New  York  City 

Secretary — George  Elmendorf  Cook  of  Can- 
andaigua,  N.  Y. 

Treasurer — Albert  Haslan  Walsh  of  Reading 


Athletics 


Track 

During  the  fall  term  the  track  squads 
worked  for  about  seven  weeks.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  the  class  teams  met  in  a  meet,  the 
odd  classes  contesting  against  the  even  classes. 
The  winners  of  first,  second,  and  third  places 
were  then  allowed  to  enter  a  handicap  meet 
with  the  varsity  squad. 

The  results  were  as  follows :  — 

100  yards  dash:  won  by  Burrill  (scratch); 
second,  Morse  (2  yds.);  third,  Orrendorf 
(6  yds.).    Time,  10  2-5  sec. 

Mile:  won  by  Green  (10  yds.);  second,  Mc- 
Carten  (30  yds.);  third,  Norris  (scratch). 
Time,  5  min.  7  sec. 

440  yards  dash:  won  by  Wallace  (25  yds.); 
second,  Swan  (15  yds.);  third,  Rodman 
(scratch).    Time,  53  1-5  sec. 

220  yards  hurdles  (all  scratch):  won  by 
Woolley;  second,  English;  third,  Shedden. 
Time,  30  1-5  sec. 

880  yards  run:  won  by  Beck  (scratch);  sec- 
ond, Whittier  (30  yds.);  third,  Durant  (25 
yds.).    Time,  2  min.  24  2-5  sec. 


220  yards  dash:  won  by  Prescott  (scratch); 
second,  Burrill  (scratch);  third,  Orrendorf 
(10  yds.).    Time,  23  2-5  sec. 

High  jump:  won  by  Shedden  (3  in.);  second, 
and  third,  tie  between  Prescott  (scratch)  and 
Boone  (6  in.).  Height  (with  handicap),  5  ft. 
8  in. 

Pole  vault:  won  by  Kingsbury  (6  in.);  sec- 
ond, Ames  (scratch);  third,  Sharp,  (18  in.). 
Height  (with  handicap),  9  ft.  9  in. 

Broad  jump:  won  by  Durant  (4  ft.);  second, 
Prescott  (scratch);  third,  Bullitt  (4  ft.).  Dis- 
tance (with  handicap),  20  ft.  11  in. 

Shot-put:  won  by  Strout  (4  ft.);  second, 
Kingsbury  (3  ft.);  third  Durant  (6  ft.).  Dis- 
tance (with  handicap),  35  ft.  3  in. 

During  the  winter  term  the  track  squad  will 
practice  on  the  board  track,  which  has  been 
laid  down  on  the  tennis  courts.  There  will  be 
a  number  of  inter-class  contests,  and  possibly 
a  meet  with  some  outside  school  or  college. 
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Gould  Making  Andover  s  Only  Touchdown 


Football 

The  football  season  at  Phillips  Academy 
began  shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  fall 
term,  with  the  appointment  by  the  Advisory 
Board  of  Francis  Brownell  Avery  of  Aurora, 
N.  Y.,  as  acting  captain.  Later,  by  vote  of 
those  who  played  against  Exeter  in  1913,  he 
was  elected  captain.  At  his  call,  all  who  had 
elected  football  gathered  in  the  gymnasium, 
listened  to  short  talks  by  Captain  Avery  and 
Mr.  Lillard,  and  then  by  classes  reported  to 
the  under  coaches  on  the  class-fields.  For 
three  weeks  there  was  the  usual  drill  in  funda- 
mentals on  four  days  of  each  week,  with  inter- 
class  games  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays; 
following  this  period  the  school  squad  of 
thirty-six  lads  was  chosen. 

It  was  apparent  from  the  start  that  Phillips 
would  be  represented  by  a  light  team.  The 
efforts  of  the  coaches  were  directed  toward 
developing  a  strong  defense  and  a  fast  open 
offense.  The  first  game,  against  Cushing 
Academy,  which  in  1913  defeated  us  10  to  0, 
gave  encouragement,  for  Cushing  was  downed 


7  to  0,  the  touchdown  being  the  result  of  a 
forward  pass.  Later  in  the  game,  when  Cush- 
ing threatened,  our  team  defended  its  goal 
sturdily  and  successfully. 

In  the  second  game  of  the  season  Dartmouth 
1918  won  by  a  touchdown;  the  goal  was  lost. 
Andover  lost  three  chances  to  score  through 
over-eagerness  which  resulted  in  offside  play. 
Fumbles  were  frequent  on  each  side. 

The  Yale  1918  team  was  our  third  oppo- 
nent, and  for  the  first  time  the  team  pulled 
together  as  a  unit  and  held  the  heavier  Fresh- 
man team  until  the  close  of  the  fourth  quarter; 
then  a  40-yard  run  and  a  long  forward  pass 
gave  Yale  the  victory. 

The  game  with  Harvard  1918  resulted  in  a 
19  to  0  defeat,  with  the  Phillips  team  showing 
flashes  of  speed  and  brilliancy  at  too  rare 
intervals.  Our  team  was  small  compared  with 
its  rivals,  and  the  line  unable  to  open  holes  for 
the  runners  or  to  hold  long  enough  for  the 
backfield  to  get  a  start. 
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The  Exeter  game  was  watched  by  the  largest 
crowd  ever  present  for  the  contest  between 
the  two  schools,  and  the  score,  79  to  7,  repre- 
sents with  great  clearness  the  relative  strength 
of  the  two  teams.  The  Exeter  representatives 
outweighed  the  Andover  boys  17  pounds  per 
man,  in  the  line  by  21,  in  the  backfield  by  11. 
Hers  was  a  team  any  college  might  be  proud 
to  claim,  and  its  play  almost  faultless.  Against 
such  weight  even  a  faster  charge  would  find 
the  Phillips  boys  standing  straight  up  and 
then  giving  way  to  superior  strength  and  skill, 
while  our  backs  were  smothered  by  tacklers 
before  they  had  gotten  underway.  Exeter 
scored  at  will,  her  first  touchdown  coming 
within  two  minutes  of  the  kickoff,  the  second 
on  five  plays. 

After  the  second  touchdown  the  Phillips 
team  gave  its  supporters  a  chance  to  cheer, 
for  on  a  brilliantly  executed  forward  pass, 
Fitzgerald  to  Gould,  the  latter  rushed  along 
the  sidelines  and  over  the  Exeter  goal  line  for 
our  lone  touchdown,  from  which  a  goal  was 
kicked. 

Thereafter  Kempton,  Casey,  and  Scott  of 
Exeter  gave  a  beautiful  exhibition  of  shooting 
stars,  rushing,  plunging,  darting,  whirling, 
dodging  through  the  P.  A.  team  as  though 
there  were  no  opposition.  Every  kind  of  play 
was  used  and  used  well,  defensive  and  of- 
fensive, mass  play  and  open  play,  triple  passes, 
and  all  the  assortment  of  strategic  manoeuvres 
that  are  taught  and  that  are  useful,  particu- 
larly when  the  opponents  can  do  nothing  to 
retaliate.  As  a  spectacle  of  brilliant  play  it 
was  superb. 

Throughout  the  entire  time  the  P.  A.  boys 
never  quit;  despite  the  superior  strength  of 
Exeter,  they  played  to  the  limit  of  their 
power;  though  battered  and  bruised,  out- 
generaled and  outplayed,  they  stuck  to  the 
game  and  played  their  best.  It  was  clean  ball 
all  the  time,  and  pure  grit  and  fine  spirit.  But 
one  penalty  in  the  game  was  scored  against 
Andover,  the  5-yard  penalty  for  offside. 

Naturally  there  has  been  criticism  both 
from  press  and  alumni:  the  press  thinks  that 
a  system  of  coaching  which  leads  to  four  de- 
feats out  of  five  games  and  to  the  loss  of  the 
chief  game  by  such  a  score,  should  and  will  be 
changed,  because  it  will  lower  the  prestige  and 
the  attendance  of  the  school;  the  alumni  to  a 
certain  measure  share  the  same  belief  and  in 
addition  think  something  must  be  wrong  with 
the  coaching  or  with  the  spirit  of  P.  A. 
boys. 


One  important  gain  is  that  all  boys  who  wish 
to  play  football  are  taught  how  to  play  it 
and  how  to  handle  their  bodies.  To-day  when 
there  are  no  chores  for  the  boy  to  do,  it  is 
surprising  to  see  the  large  number  of  lads  who 
are  clumsy  with  their  hands;  boys  who  actually 
cannot  whittle!  To  such  a  boy  the  com- 
pulsory athletics  under  men  who  teach  them 
how  to  use  their  hands  and  feet  and  bodies, 
who  are  working  under  the  supervision  of  the 
head-coach,  are  invaluable.  Any  alumnus 
who  will  come  back  to  Andover  and  watch  the 
class  games  and  class  practice  will  believe  in 
spite  of  himself. 

It  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  answer  the 
objections  of  the  sporting  pages  of  the  daily 
papers.  Athletic  defeat  is  not  a  guarantee  of 
smaller  numbers;  to  which  fact  Exeter,  who 
grew  by  leaps  and  bounds  during  eight  long 
years  of  defeat,  can  bear  witness. 

The  team  which  began  the  game  against 
Exeter  on  November  14,  1914,  had  on  it  two 
lads  who  are  here  for  their  first  year,  five  for 
their  second,  the  others  three  or  four.  The 
team  was  representative  of  the  school.  The 
members  have  won  to  their  positions  through 
class  teams  and  second  squad.  They  have  not, 
as  in  times  within  memory,  held  back  from 
trying,  from  lack  of  confidence  in  their  own 
ability.  And  though  they  were  defeated 
completely,  they  deserve  commendation  for 
the  spirit  and  effort  they  displayed. 

The  school  team  has  been  given  the  most 
attention  because  it  is  the  one  of  which  the 
alumni  hear  the  most  and  whose  success  or 
failure  makes  the  greatest  stir.  To  those  who 
realize  that  under  our  system  there  is  a  con- 
stant training  of  the  younger  and  weaker  boys 
from  whom  with  development  in  strength  and 
added  years  will  come  the  school  team,  the 
work  of  the  class  teams  will  be  of  interest. 
Approximately  250  boys  elected  football,  and 
from  these,  after  the  school  squad  had  been 
selected,  were  formed  the  class  teams,  first, 
second,  and  third  grades.  These  played 
against  the  teams  of  corresponding  grade  in 
the  class  series,  which  was  won  by  1915 
the  by  narrow  margin  of  one-half  game  from 
1917. 

1915  has  made  an  unusual  record  by  win- 
ning the  class  championship  three  years  and 
by  being  in  its  first  year  the  runner-up,  losing 
to  1912  in  the  deciding  game  of  the  series  in 
the  fall  of  1911. 

Summary  of  Andover-Exeter  game:  — 
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ANDOVER 

Fellowes,  (Sheehan),  le. 

Sanborn  (Keith),  It. 

W.  Russell  (Coxe),  lg. 

Avery,  c. 

Burnham,  rg. 

Conway,  rt. 

Gleason,  re. 

Ashley  (Thomas),  qb. 

Fitzgerald,  lhb. 

Gould,  rhb. 


EXETER 
le.  Martin 
It.  Kirkpatrick 
lg.  Smith  (Carter) 
c.  Wehner 
rg.  Zenner  (Braman) 
rt.  Comerford 
re.  Lowe 
qb.  Kempton 
lhb.  Scott  (Clough) 
rhb.  Casey  (LaRoche) 


Merrick,  Flint,  McManus,  Allen, 

Thompson,  fb.  fb.  Lake  (Fitzgibbons) 

Touchdowns:  Lake  3,  Casey  3,  Comerford 
1,  Scott  1,  Martin  1,  Lowe  1,  Kempton  1, 
Gould  1.  Goals  from  touchdowns:  Wehner 
10,  Gould  1.  Safety,  Ashley.  Score:  Exeter 
78,  Andover  7.  Umpire,  A.  G.  Johnson, 
Springfield  T.  S.  Referee,  A.  E.  Whiting, 
Cornell.  Linesman,  R.  M.  Berry,  Springfield 
T.  S.  Field  Judge,  R.  M.  Maxwell,  Swarth- 
more. 


Graduate  Interests 


Tribute  to  Dr.  McKenzie 

At  a  memorial  service  held  recently  in  the 
Shepard  Memorial  Church  in  Cambridge  in 
honor  of  the  late  Dr.  Alexander  McKenzie, 
P.  A.  1854,  several  prominent  men  reviewed 
Dr.  McKenzie's  services  to  church  and  state. 
A  letter  was  read  from  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot, 
speaking  of  Dr.  McKenzie's  work  as  an  Over- 
seer of  Harvard  College;  Dr.  Francis  G.  Pea- 
body  praised  Dr.  McKenzie's  interest  in 
Hampton  Institute;  the  Rev.  Albert  E.  Dun- 
ning spoke  of  Dr.  McKenzie's  "wonderful 
optimism  and  cheerful  view  of  life  that  helped 
along  many  a  brother  in  time  of  depression"; 
and  ex-Mayor  J.  W.  Hall  of  Cambridge  re- 
ferred to  Dr.  McKenzie's  influence  on  the  civic 
life  of  the  city.    Mr.  Hall  said  in  part: — • 

"Dr.  McKenzie  realized  deeply  the  duties 
of  citizenship  and  its  responsibilities.  He 
never  neglected  to  go  to  the  polls,  and  never 
lost  an  opportunity  to  advise  others  to  per- 
form that  important  duty.  Yet  he  never  at- 
tempted to  impress  on  another  his  own  opin- 
ions of  the  candidates.  With  him  the  vote  was 
a  matter  for  personal  judgment  and  con- 
science. As  a  member  of  our  school  commit- 
tee, he  was  beloved  by  teachers  and  pupils, 
and  as  a  true  scholar  he  had  no  time  for  the 
frills  and  fads  of  education,  but  worked  to  put 
the  schools  on  such  a  basis  and  in  such  a  con- 
dition that  they  would  give  to  all  children  a 
solid  foundation  for  future  life." 

Dr.  McKenzie  was,  it  will  be  remembered, 
for  many  years  active  as  one  of  the  Trustees  of 
Phillips  Academy. 


Reunion  of  the  Class  of  1865 

The  Class  of  1865  will  celebrate  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  its  graduation  next  Commence- 
ment. The  Class-meeting  will  be  held  on  the 
afternoon  of  Thursday,  June  17th;  the  Class 


dinner  the  evening  of  the  same  day.  The 
Class  will  attend  the  exercises  of  Commence- 
ment Day  together.  We  shall  be  the  guests 
of  the  Academy  during  our  stay  in  Andover. 

The  Secretary  is  trying  to  reach  all  members 
of  the  Class,  not  only  those  who  graduated, 
but  those  connected  with  the  Class  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Junior  year.  If  any  member 
fails  to  receive  a  personal  reminder,  but  does 
see  this  notice,  he  is  earnestly  requested  to 
report  in  writing  to  the  Secretary,  without 
delay,  that  there  may  be  no  omissions. 

For  the  Class, 

JOSEPH  B.  SEABURY,  Secretary 

Welleslev  Hills,  Mass. 


Andover  Graduates  in  Colleges 

According  to  the  best  available  statistics, 
students  in  the  fall  of  1914  entered  the  follow- 
ing colleges  from  Phillips  Academy:  — 


Yale 

Harvard 

Dartmouth 

M.  I.  T. 

Cornell 

Princeton 

Williams 

Amherst 

University  of  Wisconsin 

Portland 

Lehigh 

M.  A.  C. 

Boston  University  of  Law 
Worcester  Polytechnic 
Hahnemann  Medical  College 
University  of  California 
Undecided 

Not  going  to  College  • 
Total 


69 
28 
11 
10 

6 
3 
3 
3 


149 
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Alumni  Fund  Report 

The  directors  of  the  Phillips  Academy 
Alumni  Fund  have  recently  published  their 
eighth  annual  report  for  the  year  ending 
June  29th,  1914.  The  report  in  general  is 
satisfactory,  and  shows  what  is  being  done  by 
the  Alumni  of  the  Academy.  The  amount 
given  last  year  was  $6,000,  and  was  contributed 
by  731  graduates  and  friends  of  the  school. 
Few  realize  of  what  value  this  fund  is  to  the 
school,  and  that  it  represents  an  endowment  of 
§150,000.  Many  small  gifts  have  been  re- 
ceived, yet  every  gift,  however  small,  has  a 
definite  value,  not  to  be  measured  by  the 
printed  report.  We  find  a  number  of  men 
prominent  in  different  spheres  as  directors  of 
the  Fund.  The  following  constitute  the  Board 
of  Directors: — Francis  R.  Appleton  '71,  New 
York;  Tracy  H.  Harris  '82,  New  York;  Oliver 
G.  Jennings  '83,  New  York;  D.  Mark  Cum- 
mings  '85,  Chicago;  William  D.  Sawyer  '85, 
New  York;  John  Crosby  '86,  Minneapolis; 
Robert  E.  Speer  '86,  New  York;  E.  C.  Walcott 
'87,  New  York;  George  B.  Case  '90,  New  York; 
Thomas  Cochrane,  Jr.  '90,  New  York:  Harold 
S.  Wallace  '97,  Chicago;  J.  D.  Cameron  '89, 
Secretary,  Andover. 

The  report  shows  the  great  advance  in  gifts 
since  the  beginning  of  the  work,  and  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  contributors  from 
four  per  cent  to  nine  per  cent  of  the  living 
alumni.  While  this  advance  is  gratifying,  Net 
on  comparison  with  the  report  of  the  Yale 
Alumni  Fund  we  find  that  twenty  per  cent  of 
the  graduates  contribute  towards  the  fund  of 
that  institution.  It  is  very  evident  by  this 
comparison  that  secondary  schools  do  not 
receive  the  attention  they  should  from  the 
friends  of,  and  contributors  towards  general 
education.  Colleges  and  universities  are 
usually  well  endowed,  while  secondary  and 
preparatory  schools  suffer  for  lack  of  endow- 
ment. 

The  report  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  financial  conditions  of  the  business  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  world  over,  may  affect 
contributions  the  coming  year,  yet  for  the  sake 
of  the  school,  special  efforts  should  be  made, 
"perhaps  occasioning  unusual  sacrifice,"  and 
to  quote  further,  "We  submit,  however,  that 
to  the  broad  vision  of  the  average  Andover 
man,  no  object  of  contribution,  not  purely 
local  in  character,  can  afford  greater  oppor- 
tunity for  substantial  return  and  achieve- 
ment, not  only  for  the  present,  but  future 
generations,  than  the  augmentation  of  the 
ready  resources  of  the  Academy." 

The  increase  in  equipment  is  also  noted,  as 
shown  from  the  school  building  and  the  Com- 


mons of  the  80's  and  90's  to  thirty-three 
buildings  at  present.  This  number  includes 
the  recitation  halls,  seven  large  dormitories, 
four  small  brick  dormitories,  and  some  sub- 
stantial houses  now  used  for  dormitory  pur- 
poses, within  which  nearly  all  of  the  students 
are  now  housed  and  cared  for.  The  increase  in 
the  teaching  staff,  assistants,  and  workmen 
calls  for  a  large  advance  in  expenditure.  The 
work  of  the  class-committeemen  is  gratefully 
acknowledged,  and  the  kindly  effort,  interest 
and  enthusiasm  of  all  Andover  men  are  cheer- 
fully solicited. 

On  pages  fourteen  and  fifteen  are  found  in- 
teresting facts  as  to  the  Honor  Roll  of  con- 
tributors and  amount  contributed.  The 
earliest  class  to  contribute  was  1846,  and 
classes  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  down  to 
1916,  show  the  result  of  the  work  done  by  the 
class-committeemen.  The  class  of  '94  leads  in 
the  amount  contributed  during  1914,  being 
S810,  and  '92  in  the  number  of  contributors, 
being  91.  The  class  of  '83  leads  in  the  total 
amount  contributed  to  date,  $5460.  The  re- 
port in  general  should  be  of  great  interest  to 
all  graduates  and  friends  of  Phillips  Academy, 
and  copies  will  be  cheerfully  sent  to  any  de- 
siring such  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  J.  D.  Cameron,  '89,  Andover,  Mass. 

The  following  letter  to  the  Directors  of  the 
Alumni  Fund  is  printed  with  the  report:  — 


To  the  Directors  of  the  Alumni  Fund:  — 

In  behalf  of  the  Trustees  we  wish  to  express 
to  the  members  of  your  Board,  to  the  Class 
Agents  who  have  worked  so  unselfishly,  and  to 
the  Alumni  whose  names  appear  on  your  list 
of  contributors  our  deep  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  your  work  to  Phillips  Academy. 
From  reports  which  reach  us  from  time  to 
time  we  are  led  to  feel  that  the  significance  of 
your  labors,  and  the  actual  results  made 
possible  to  us  by  your  contributions  are  neither 
understood  or  appreciated.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  school  has  come  to  depend  in  a  very 
large  mea.ure  on  the  income  derived  from  this 
source.  It  would  be  handicapped  and  indeed 
seriously  crippled  in  its  work  were  it  to  be 
deprived  of  your  financial  help. 

For  the  current  year  we  shall  need  nore  than 
ever  generous  contributions  from  our  Alumni 
and  friends.  Last  year  proved  conclusively 
that  it  costs  more  to  educate  a  boy  at  Phillips 
Academy  than  the  boy  in  question  pays  the 
school.  In  spite  of  the  largest  enrolment  in 
our  history  we  faced  at  the  end  of  the  year  a 
considerable  financial  deficit.    This  must  be 
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wiped  out,  and  the  increased  expenses  of  the 
current  year  met. 

In  anticipation  of  the  early  receipt  of  the 
Day  Legacy,  and  the  opportunity  to  use  the 
expected  income  from  this  source,  the  Trus- 
tees assumed  increased  expenses  for  the  cur- 
rent year.  Substantial  additions  were  made 
to  the  salaries  of  the  instructors  already  on  the 
force.  In  addition  three  extra  teachers  were 
added,  this  increase  being  regarded  as  neces- 
sary both  to  insure  proper  proctering  of  school 
dormitories,  and  most  efficient  class-room 
results.  Owing  to  the  unusual  conditions 
which  prevail  in  the  financial  world  to-day, 
and  the  subsequent  delay  in  the  liquidation  of 
the  securities  belonging  to  the  estate,  the  pay- 
ment of  the  Day  legacy  was  unexpectedly 
delayed.  The  increased  expenses,  however, 
assumed  by  the  Trustees,  have  had  to  be  met 
from  the  outset  of  the  year.  The  financial 
situation,  therefore,  which  confronts  us  at  this 
time,  is  by  no  means  an  assuring  one.  We 
look  to  the  Alumni  to  aid  us  more  generously 
than  ever  before  in  meeting  these  unusual  con- 
ditions. The  help  you  are  able  to  give  us  this 
year  will  be  more  deeply  appreciated  than  ever 
before,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  help  may 
be  generous  and  substantial. 


The  work  of  several  individual  class- 
committeemen  has  been  so  strikingly  success- 
ful as  to  call  for  special  commendation.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  an  income  representing 
approximately  the  interest  on  S125,000  has 
been  received  by  the  school  through  the  in- 
dividual contributions  of  less  than  ten  per  cent 
of  the  living  Alumni,  the  immense  possibilities 
of  the  Fund,  once  the  Alumni  and  Committee- 
men have  been  thoroughly  aroused,  is  at  once 
apparent  were  any  considerable  number  of  the 
Committeemen  able  to  report  such  results  as 
those  secured  by  the  leaders  in  the  work  of  the 
past  year.  The  school  would  derive  from  this 
Fund  alone  a  revenue  that  would  enable  it  to 
carry  out  many  plans  long  cherished,  but  held 
in  abeyance  through  lack  of  funds,  and  would 
securely  establish  its  position  for  the  future. 
The  possibilities  of  this  fund  are  almost  limit- 
less. Its  value  to  the  school,  already  great, 
is  capable  of  becoming  almost  immeasurable. 

W i t h  full  appreciation  of,  and  deep  gratitude 
for  the  valuable  help  in  the  past,  we  extend  to 
you  our  best  wishes  for  the  coming  year. 

ALFRED  E.  STEARNS,  Principal 
JAMES  C.  SAWYER,  Treasurer 
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ATTENTION 

Any  clue  as  to  subsequent  history  of  the  following  students  will  be  welcome. 
Any  hint  as  to  parentage  or  any  living  relatives  is  desired.  Address  Biographical 
Catalogue,  Phillips  Academy. 


class  or  year 

NAME 

OF  ENTRANCE 

AGE 

HOME 

Joel  Blood 

1832 

Hollis   N  H 

r!  pti  t*\t   IvT  a  cr>n   Rp»n  npv 
iiciiiy  ivi dbci  i  uuii i ic y 

1878 

L^tl  \\  I  1. 1  ILc 

1   nrri  n    \~K     \-\ n w t m  q  n 
l_,ULl<tll   i-> .  UUWllldll 

1841 

IV!  i  n  r>  h      f  £>  r     NT  !-T 

iVldllLiicblcr,  l\  .  1 1 . 

AIpyh  nnPr  \\       Rn~\  rH 

Aic Ad i Kiel   vv  .  uuyu 

1858 

v_j  u y  b v  mc,  id,. 

la mp<i  Plnnimpr  Rnvn 

1856 

18 

RinVlpfnrrl  Mp 

T<  i  p  h  ~~\  vf\   Maytpr  Hnvn  Ion 

IV  IC  ll-II  \_i    UdALCl    UKJ  y  1 1  LU 1 1 

1850 

14 

JL/CL1  lid  1 1 1 

Rnllin  W  Rnvntnn 

1847 

18 

WpfVipr^fiplH  Vt 

VV  CLI1C1  bllClU  ,    V  L. 

TiiliiiQ  r  r  inpK  Rrnatn 

J  UI1U3    I   IdllCl?    i  >l  ,[■!  1  I, 

1881 

1  '>  x~ ' i  m  i  n  A 
1  dl  d  1 1  Id  I  1L"J,  O.  r\. 

Charles  Hinkle  Bradford 

1878 

\TiiinpTnnliQ    \  1 1  n  n 

.  >  I  11111  V.  a    IHlir1!     .  *  1  1  1  1  1  1  . 

"Da^nH  Rr:arilp\* 
\  J c\.  V  1U    U I  ci vJ  It  \ 

1846 

1\UAUU1  \ 

Tnnn  nrpninpr 

1  C 1 1 1 1    1  >  M    I  1  1  1  1  t.  1 

1852 

10 

T  ) <  1 1  i  crl  a  cc 

Tampt;  rlpnrv  Rrincxp 
j  dinco  i  icin  y   l) i  idjdc 

1850 

14 

\  \  i  nrlipclpr 
\  \  1 1  li_  1  iCb  I  CI 

Tnnn   A     R  n  H  cxp 

J  CJIlll    i\  .     Lll  lUtC 

1838 

13 

R  Acfnn 
ULIbLUll 

AiivK'i  Rrptwn 

A  1 1  Id  bd  11 

1833 

28 

v  PHf  \  i~»T"lj"  I    1  t\T 
j.>CW    1  Ultv  L-iiy 

llvirlpQ  \\  Rrnwn 

V      1  1    1  !  1  1          V  \  .    L»l  C  \\  1 1 

1 833 

Rptct  on 

1     ■  1  .  1    1    1    I-*.    1  *  1  '  '  \\  11 

1846 

R/  ict  r\  n 
UlJb  LUIl 

Kra  nl'  Rrnvni 

1      1    .  1  1  1   1 V      I  *  \    '    I  \\  II 

1845 

nvprc 

l  'CU  1  \  Cl  3 

1   1  d  1  IC  IS   U 1  \J  \\  II 

1833 

(  .  1  ( 1 1 1  rptt pr 
V  MO  L1L  CbLCl 

h  t"i  n  L'  i\rr\u*ti 
X    [  d  1 1  ft    J_>  I  l )  \S  1 1 

1843 

1  |Jb  W  ll_  11 

(  »pnr<yp   r*  flw'irfl  Rrnwn 
VJCU1  gc  IjU  h  at  U    Ul  (J  \\  11 

1860 

20 

L.d  W  1  CI  ICC 

r!  nr-i  pp  I  Rrnwn 

JL  1 U I  aLC  J.  I-MUWll 

1838 

26 

.'LIlLIltLLdUV  |    !>.  !• 

I pli'i  nnfl   I*v     lirnw n 

lL.llill.HMl    IV,    1JI  UW  11 

1844 

I  d\CllC\lllC,     1  I  1111. 

Ipmpc  1  )  Rmwn 
J  d  1 1  ICS  ^  /  .    1 1 1  UV>  11 

1847 

Rpicto  n 

!npl  Rrnwn 

1835 

17 

I    '1  I1P1  CtPT* 
1  /t  1 1  ILaMCI 

!nhn  R  Rrnwn 
i  wiiii  u .  y  *  i  \j  w  ii 

1833 

(  v  1  f  ill  ppctpr 

OLLJJ1ILII   V-IldbC  UlUWn 

1852 

\ I  l phi -i c  1V!p 

\\  tii       l'iiiif>c    W  mtim 
V  \  lit.    J  ill  1  ICS    1)1  UVV  11 

1872 

1_>I  v)v>K  i  y  1 1 ,   L\  .    1  . 

\Y  m  Rr\?inl" 
VV  Ilia  iJlvdllL 

1833 

IJk  )b  L*.  Jl  1 

Suniipl   r*  llcwnrf  h  Rurn 

1881 

RpTflincr  Pi 
ixCdCllIIg,   I  d. 

J  I Jl 1 1 1  I'lll 

1853 

20 

RpIIp-ciIIp  W 
l_>tllc\lllt-,  v_.  \\. 

\  iP'Cwuc*  1  nrin  IsitI1'1i~*i 

V.  JCUI          L.v/1  111    1  J  Ll  1 1 1 1 1  u 

1865 

17 

jvpu-  T"»p(lfnrr1 

Thaddeus  Bullen 

1840 

Boston 

Edwin  S.  Burbank 

1839 

14 

North  Reading 

Joseph  P.  Burbank 

1835 

26 

Boston 

John  Francis  Burdick 

1868 

17 

Slatersville,  R.  I. 

James  Burke 

1851 

19 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Joseph  Burnap 

1832 

Wilmington 

Frederick  Irving  Burnham 

1881 

Lowell 

John  Burns 

1833 

Gloucester 

Charles  Burroughs 

1874 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

William  Burn 

1841 

Wilmington 

William  Parish  Bushnell 

1861 

Cincinnati,  O. 

Benjamin  Franklin  Butler 

1850 

19 

Chicago,  111. 

E.  Stanley  Byron 

1841 

25 

Boston 

OBITUARIES 

1836 — David  Cross,  son  of  David  and  Olive 
Kimball  Cross,  was  born  in  Weare,  N.  H.,  July 
5,  1817,  and  graduated  from  Dartmouth  in  1841. 
He  became  a  lawyer  in  Manchester,  N.  H.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  city  government,  repre- 
sented the  city  in  the  State  Legislature,  was  a 


delegate  to  the  convention  that  nominated 
Lincoln  for  the  presidency  for  the  second  term. 
Dr.  Cross  was  Judge  of  Probate  from  1856  to 
1874,  and  U.  S.  Pension  Agent  for  seven  years. 
He  was  president  of  several  bar  associations.  He 
lived  to  be  the  oldest  alumnus  of  Dartmouth, 
beloved  and  respected.    At  the  age  of  ninety- 
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seven  he  delivered  at  Hanover  an  address  of  re- 
markable eloquence  and  power.  Judge  Cross 
died  in  Manchester,  October  1,  1914. 

1842 —  Moses  Bailey  Ames,  son  of  Simeon  and 
Dorcas  Poor  Ames,  was  born  in  West  Andover, 
January  30,  1826,  and  became  a  carriage  manu- 
facturer.  He  died  in  Lawrence,  October  30,  1914. 

1843—  — Edward  Shaw,  son  of  Daniel  and  Salona 
Perry  Wilmarth  Shaw,  was  born  in  Attleboro, 
October  8,  1824,  and  graduated  from  Yale  in 
1847.  For  five  years  he  was  a  teacher  and  in 
1853  became  an  examiner  in  the  Patent  Office  at 
Washington.  In  1867  he  entered  the  War  De- 
partment and  served  as  librarian  in  the  Surgeon- 
General's  office  till  1908.  Mr.  Shaw  died  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  September  26,  1914. 

1844 —  Elijah  Fletcher  Paige,  son  of  Christo- 
pher and  Maria  Leslie  Paige,  was  born  in  Brad- 
ford, Vt.,  January  27,  1822,  and  was  engaged 
during  his  life  in  manufactures.  He  died  in 
Billerica,  October  22,  1914. 

1848 — Charles  Cutler,  son  of  Calvin  and  Rhoda 
Bartlett  Little  Cutler,  was  born  in  Lebanon, 
N.  H.,  April  19,  1827.  He  graduated  from 
Dartmouth  in  1852  and  from  Andover  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  in  1856.  He  was  pastor  in  New 
Hampshire,  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Cutler  died  in  Tallmadge,  O.,  October  30, 
1914. 

1850 —  Charles  Henry  Leeds,  son  of  Samuel 
and  Mary  Warren  Mellen  Leeds,  was  born  in 
New  York  City,  January  9,  1834,  and  graduated 
from  Yale  in  1854.  He  was  the  first  mayor  of 
Stamford,  Conn.,  was  deputy  collector  of  cus- 
toms at  Stamford,  director  of  Stamford  Hospital, 
treasurer  of  the  Children's  Home.  For  thirty- 
years  he  was  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
straw  goods.  He  died  in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J., 
November  6,  1914. 

1851 —  Henry  Rockwood,  son  of  George  and 
Anna  Baldwin  Stickney  Rockwood,  was  born  in 
Fitchburg,  March  4,  1832,  and  graduated  from 
Harvard  Medical  School  in  1855.  Dr.  Rockwood 
was  surgeon  in  Mass.  Vols,  and  in  the  United 
States  Navy  during  the  Civil  War.  He  died  in 
South  Weymouth,  September  30,  1914. 

1857 — Theodore  Willis  Fisher,  son  of  Milton 
Metcalf  and  Eleanor  Metcalf  Fisher,  was  born 
in  Westboro,  May  29,  1837,  and  graduated  from 
Harvard  Medical  School  in  1861.  Dr.  Fisher  was 
surgeon  in  the  44th  Regt.  Mass.  Vols. ,1862-63. 
He  practised  his  profession  in  Boston  and  was  a 
specialist  in  mental  diseases.  He  was  superin- 
tendent of  the  Boston  Insane  Hospital  and  lec- 
turer at  Harvard.  He  planned  the  new  Boston 
Insane  Hospital  and  the  Danvers  Insane  Hos- 
pital.   He  died  October  10,  1914. 


1857 — Bradford  Morton  Fullerton,  son  of 
Daniel  Morton  and  Betsey  Jenkins  Fullerton, 
was  born  in  East  Bridgewater,  April  15,  1837,  and 
graduated  at  Amherst  in  1861.  He  attended 
Andover  Theological  Seminary.  For  a  while 
during  the  Civil  War  he  was  the  editor  of  the 
Norwich  (Conn.)  Bulletin.  For  thirteen  years 
he  was  pastor  at  Palmer  and  for  a  like  period  he 
was  pastor  at  Waltham.  During  his  later  years 
he  was  in  the  insurance  business  at  Brockton. 
His  son,  William  Morton  Fullerton,  graduated 
from  Phillips  in  1882.  Dr.  Fullerton  died  in 
Brockton,  October  23,  1914. 

1859 —  Charles  Miles  Gilman,  son  of  Benjamin 
Ives  and  Mary  Elizabeth  Miles  Gilman,  was  born 
in  Godfrey,  111.,  June  27,  1842,  and  graduated 
from  Yale  in  1863.  He  received  the  degree  of 
LL.B.  from  Columbia  in  1865.  He  was  Judge  of 
Probate  and  also  editor  of  the  Fairfield  Chronicle. 
He  died  in  Southport,  Conn.,  October  4,  1914. 

1860 —  Ezra  Lincoln  Abbot,  son  of  Ezra  and 
Harriet  Moody  Lincoln  Abbot,  was  born  in 
Canton,  June  2,  1841.  He  was  a  lineal  de- 
scendant of  George  Abbot,  one  of  the  first  set- 
tlers of  the  town  of  Andover.  Mr.  Abbot  died  in 
Andover,  December  2,  1914. 

1861 —  Edwin  Lamson,  son  of  Samuel  and 
Sarah  Ann  Sawyer  Lamson,  was  born  in  Tewks- 
bury,  July  6,  1844,  and  became  an  importing 
merchant  with  residence  at  Summit,  N.  J.  He 
died  in  Loomis,  N.  Y.,  June  19,  1914. 

1868 —  Edwin  Konigmacher  Martin,  son  of 
Barton  Bowman  and  Catherine  Caroline  Rohrer 
Martin,  was  born  in  Millersville,  Pa.,  October  1, 
1844,  and  graduated  from  Amherst  in  1871.  He 
attended  Princeton  College  and  the  Columbia 
Law  School.  He  enlisted  at  sixteen  from  Phil- 
lips in  the  79th  Penn.  Vols,  in  1861  and  returned 
to  Phillips  after  four  years'  service  in  the  army 
He  was  attached  to  Gen.  Sherman's  headquar- 
ters. Mr.  Martin  practiced  law  for  fifteen  years 
in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  entered  upon  real  estate 
business  in  New  York  City,  and  was  president 
of  the  American  Real  Estate  Company.  He  died 
in  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  May  4,  1913. 

1869 —  Edward  Lewis  Johnson,  son  of  George 
and  Harriet  Tracy  Johnson,  was  born  in  Slaters- 
ville,  R.  I.,  July  15,  1849,  and  became  a  merchant 
in  Providence,  R.  I.,  where  he  died  September 
25,  1914. 

1869 — Fitz  Edward  Riggs,  son  of  Fitz  Edward 
and  Elizabeth  Lane  Robinson  Riggs,  was  born 
in  Gloucester,  July  12,  1850.  He  was  junior 
partner  in  the  firm  of  Woodbury  &  Riggs, 
Beverly,  manufacturers  of  ladies'  shoes.  He  was 
also  connected  with  a  national  bank  and  a  dealer 
in  real  estate.  Mr.  Riggs  died  in  Gloucester, 
October  9,  1914. 
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1870 —  George  Hiram  Bird,  son  of  Henry 
Martin  and  Sarah  Clark  Bird,  was  born  in  Mil- 
ford,  N.  H.,  July  7,  1854,  and  graduated  from 
Harvard  in  1875  and  from  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  in  1879.  During  his  entire  life  he  was 
pastor  of  but  one  church,  the  First  Congrega- 
tional Church  of  South  Chicago,  II'.  His  min- 
istry of  thirty-two  years  was  eminently  success- 
ful.   He  died  in  Winchester,  October  17,  1914. 

1871 —  Eben  Young  Baekus,  son  of  Thomas 
and  Sarah  Anna  Young  Baekus,  was  born  in 
West  Killingly  (now  Danielson),  Conn.,  August 
5,  1851.  He  was  long  identified  with  the  stage 
as  actor  and  stage  director,  and  died  in  Westport, 
Conn.,  November  12,  1914. 

1871 — Ivory  Hovey  Bartlett  Headley,  son  of 
Phineas  Camp  and  Deborah  Clark  Bartlett 
Headley,  was  born  in  New  Bedford,  February  23, 
1852,  and  graduated  from  Amherst  in  1875  and 
from  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1881. 
He  was  pastor  in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
and  Rhode  Island,  and  was  an  evangelist  in  New 
York  and  in  the  West.  He  became  a  chaplain  in 
the  U.  S.  Army  in  1896  and  rose  to  be  Major  in 
the  Coast  Artillery.  He  died  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  October  29,  1914. 

1873 — Andrew  Sprague  Oliver,  son  of  Andrew 
and  Sarah  Sprague  Oliver,  was  born  in  Bangor, 
Me.,  February  14,  1852,  and  was  connected  with 
the  class  of  1876  at  Dartmouth,  but  left  to  be- 
come principal  of  a  high  school.  In  1881  he 
graduated  from  the  Hahnemann  Medical  School 
in  Philadelphia.  He  practiced  his  profession  in 
Milford,  Springfield,  and  San  Jose,  Cal  Dr. 
Oliver  was  president  of  the  Maine  Society  in 
Santa  Clara  County  and  was  trustee  of  the  public 
library.  He  died  in  San  Jose,  Cal.,  November 
8,  1914. 

1873 — Henry  Martyn  Rood,  son  of  David  and 
Alzina  Virtue  Pixley  Rood,  was  born  in  Ainan- 
zimtoti,  South  Africa,  February  21,  1853,  and 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1877.  He  received  the 
degree  of  C.E.  from  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute in  1885.  He  was  one  of  the  engineers  who 
supervised  the  erection  of  the  Third  Avenue 
Elevated  Railroad  in  New  York  City.  Mr.  Rood 
was  in  the  city  engineering  department  of  Mount 
Vernon,  N.  Y.,  for  eight  years  and  the  last  fifteen 
years  of  his  life  were  spent  as  a  civil  engineer  in 
Port  Chester,  N.  Y.,  where  he  died  December 
4,  1914. 

1884— Harold  Russell  Griffith,  son  of  Walter 
Scott  and  Henrietta  Spring  Griffith,  was  born  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  April  15,  1867.  He  entered 
Amherst  but  graduated  at  Yale  in  1888.  He  was 
associate  editor  of  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer, 
was  on  the  editorial  staff  of  Webster's  Inter- 
national Dictionary  at  Springfield,  and  practiced 


law  in  New  York  City.  He  died  in  New  York 
City,  November  18,  1914. 

1886 — Frederick  Nathan  Joslin,  son  of  Horace 
and  Sarah  Ardelia  Larned  Joslin,  was  born  in 
Webster,  September  9,  1866.  After  leaving 
Andover  he  entered  the  employ  of  Coleman, 
Mead  &  Co.,  in  Boston,  and  in  1891  established 
a  large  department  store  in  Maiden.  Mr.  Joslin 
was  a  director  in  the  First  National  Bank  and 
a  trustee  of  the  Maiden  Savings  Bank.  He  died 
in  Maiden,  October  19,  1914. 

1891 — Samuel  Swan  Yardley,  son  of  Charles 
Burleigh  and  Margaret  Tufts  Swan  Yardley,  was 
born  in  South  Orange,  N.  J.,  December  5,  1873, 
and  entered  Yale  but  did  not  graduate.  He  was 
connected  with  silver  and  gold  smelters  and  re- 
finers in  Newark,  N.  J.  Two  brothers  have  been 
at  Phillips,  Farnham  in  the  class  of  1886  and 
C.  B.,  Jr.,  in  the  class  of  1903.  He  died  in  East 
Orange,  N.  J.,  March  11,  1914. 

1897 — Charles  Sterns  Hopkins,  son  of  Arthur 
Reed  and  Emma  Sterns  Hopkins,  was  born  in 
Bangor,  Me.,  August  4,  1882,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  Yale  class  of  1902.  He  was  engaged  in  the 
lumber  business  and  died  at  Old  Town,  Me., 
September  23,  1914. 

1903 — Worth  Mead  Robbins,  son  of  William 
and  Nancy  Snedeker  Robbins,  was  born  in 
Fayetteville,  N.  Y.,  November  19,  1880.  He  was 
in  the  grocery  business  and  died  in  Fayetteville, 
N.  Y.,  June  25,  1913. 

1905 — Edson  Walter  Brown,  son  of  Earl 
Nicklas  and  Lucy  Greer  Brown,  was  born  in 
Lawrence,  November  22,  1885.  He  was  asso- 
ciated with  his  father  in  a  furniture  store.  He 
died  in  Lawrence,  May  31,  1914. 

1912 — John  Stearns  Abbott,  son  of  George 
Charles  and  Emma  Alvord  Abbott,  and  grand- 
son of  Charles  E.  Abbott,  P.  A.  1847,  was  born 
in  Melrose,  November  8,  1892.  He  was  engaged 
in  the  wool  business  and  was  married  November 
18,  1914.   Mr.  Abbott  died  recently  in  Lowell. 


PERSONALS 

1874 — Professor  Waldo  S.  Pratt  has  written 
"Musical  Ministries  of  the  Church",  which  G. 
Schirmer  of  New  York  publish. 

1879- — Rev.  George  Ross  Hewitt  and  Mrs. 
Mary  Poland  were  married  in  Roxbury,  Novem- 
ber 3,  1914.    Mr.  Hewitt  is  pastor  at  Enfield. 

1885 — William  Howard  King  is  the  medical 
director  of  the  Fidelity  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Co.  of  Philadelphia.  His  home  address  is  at  15 
Runny mede  Ave.,  Lansdowne,  Pa. 

1885 — William  Francis  Richards  and  Miss 
Leora  Moore  were  married  in  London,  England, 
April  4,  1914. 
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1886 —  Farnham  Yardley  has  been  elected 
Mayor  of  West  Orange,  N.  J. 

1887 —  Rev.  J.  Rockwood  Jenkins  is  arch- 
deacon of  Arizona  with  headquarters  at  Phoenix. 

1888 —  Wendell  P.  Brown  is  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Wilbur  J.  Watson  &  Co.,  Engineers, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

1889—  Elias  Bullard  Bishop  and  Miss  Delia 
May  Cleaves  were  married  at  Arlington,  October 
14,  1914. 

1889—  Dr.  Samuel  Walker  Ellsworth  and  Mrs. 
Kate  Anderson  Wadsworth  were  married  at  New- 
Haven,  Conn.,  September  30,  1914. 

1890 —  Thomas  Cochran,  Jr.,  is  president  of 
the  Liberty  National  Bank  of  New  York  City. 

1890 —  James  T.  Potter  is  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  for  1915. 

1891 —  Winthrop  H.  Duncan  is  assistant 
solicitor  of  the  U.  S.  Title  Guaranty  Company, 
with  an  office  at  346  Fulton  Street,  Jamaica, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

1891 —  Doctor  Alfred  Townsend  Osgood  and 
Miss  Ethra  Lestere  Mackeye  were  married  at 
Detroit,  Mich.,  November  24,  1914. 

1892 —  John  L.  Chapman  is  superintendent  of 
schools  at  Plainfield,  Conn. 

1892 — Isaac  W.  Geer  is  division  superintend- 
ent of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  with  head- 
quarters at  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

1892 — Gilbert  L.  Hedges  has  written  "Where 
the  People  Rule",  which  the  Bender-Moss  Co. 
of  San  Francisco  publish.  It  treats  of  political 
conditions  in  Oregon. 

1892 — Dudley  L.  Vaill  is  president  of  the 
Winsted  (Conn.)  Savings  Bank,  and  has  been 
re-elected  to  the  Connecticut  State  Legislature. 

1892 —  Lewis  R.  Yeaman  is  with  the  North 
American  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Des  Moines,  la. 

1893 —  Horace  G.  Brown  is  head  of  the  History 
and  Civics  Department  in  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
State  Normal  School. 

1893 —  Rolland  H.  Spaulding  was  elected 
Governor  of  New  Hampshire  in  the  November 
election. 

1894 —  Dr.  Howard  W.  Beal  of  Worcester,  of 
the  American  Red  Cross  Society,  has  been  made 
chief  surgeon  of  the  American  Women's  War 
Hospital  in  London,  England.  Dr.  Beal  is  the 
only  American  holding  such  rank. 


1894 — Samuel  Southey}  Hinds  and  Dorothy 
Elizabeth  Vandevort  were  married  in  Pasadena, 
Cal.,  July  7,  1914. 

1894 — Richard  U.  Strong  is  an  attorney  in  the 
Bureau  of  Justice  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

1896 —  George  H.  Whipple  is  professor  of  re- 
search medicine  in  the  University  of  California 
Medical  School. 

1897—  Frederick  White  Haskell  and  Miss 
Christine  Souther  tvere  married  in  Worcester, 
October  5,  1914. 

1901 —  Ethan  W.  Judd  is  practicing  law  in  the 
Exchange  National  Bank  Building,  Olean,  N.  Y. 

1902 —  Russell  Adams  Bliss  and  Miss  Ade- 
laide Wilson  were  married  in  New  York  City, 
November  28,  1914. 

1902 — Abel  B.  Palmerton  is  assistant  manager 
of  the  surety  and  fidelity  bond  department  of  the 
Aetna  Accident  and  Liability  Company  of  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  and  may  be  addressed  at  148  Whit- 
ney St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

1902 — Lee  James  Perrin  and  Miss  Hilda 
Woods  Bull  were  married  in  New  York  City, 
November  7,  1914. 

1902 —  Edwin  White  and  Miss  Anne  Turr.ey 
were  married  in  Columbus,  O.,  October  10,  1914. 

1903 —  Niles  Rice  Becker  and  Miss  Nan 
Josephine  Brennan  were  married  in  New  York 
City,  November  25,  1914. 

1903 — Edward  Chadbourne  Boynton  and  Miss 
Charlotte  van  Valkenburgh  Peirce  were  married 
in  Evanston,  111.,  December  21,  1914. 

1903 — Gordon  Roderick  Cannon  and  Miss 
Helen  Elizabeth  Bailey  were  married  in  Andover, 
November  14,  1914. 

1903 — Walter  E.  Keach  is  with  the  Barrett 
Manufacturing  Co.,  and  may  be  addressed  at 
1170  National  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

1903 —  John  Joseph  McClelland  is  assistant 
pastor  of  the  United  Congregational  church  in 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

1904 —  Graham  Shiels  Hislop  and  Miss  Frances 
E.  Peckham  were  married  in  New  London,  Conn., 
September  23,  1914. 

1904 — Wilfred  Eaton  Murchie  and  Miss  Edith 
Lilla  Thompson  were  married  at  Kennebunk- 
port,  Me.,  September  4,  1914. 

1904 — Audubon  Tyler  and  Miss  Katherine 
Heylin  Allis  were  married  in  New  York  City, 
June  20,  1914. 
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1905 — Trevor  Arnold  Cushman  and  Miss 
Anita  Ethel  Brigham  were  married  in  Reading, 
June  30,  1914. 

1905 — G.  Stanley  Shirk  is  now  law  secretary 
to  Judge  Philbin  of  the  New  York  Supreme 
Court. 

1905 —  Melvin  Harvey  Walker,  Jr.,  and  Miss 
Helen  Gates,  were  married  in  Westboro,  Novem- 
ber 25,  1914. 

1906 —  Mervyn  Mason  Manning  and  Miss 
Blanche  Dorothy  Poole  were  married  in  Hano- 
ver, N.  H.,  October  26,  1914. 

1906—  Mortimer  A.  Seabury  is  with  White, 
Weld  &  Co.,  Bankers,  111  Devonshire  Street, 
Boston. 

1907 —  Paul  Bradford  Badger  and  Miss  Mar- 
garet Mills  were  married  in  Winchester,  Sep- 
tember 19,  1914. 

1907 — Robert  P.  Bonnie  is  secretary  and  treas- 
urer of  the  Jones-Hughes  Co.,  wholesale  grocers, 
Louisville,  Ky. 

1907 —  Charles  Aurelius  Hull,  Jr.,  and  Miss 
Helen  Frances  Thomsen  were  married  in  New 
York  City,  July  16,  1913.  They  are  living  at 
55  West  95th  Street,  New  York  City. 

1908 —  George  K.  Donald  is  U.  S.^Consul  at 
Maracaibo,  Venezuela,  S.  A. 

1908 — James  Lewis  Malcolm  is  practicing  law 
at  Catskill,  N.  Y.,  and  is  a  trustee  of  the  Catskill 
Savings  Bank. 


1909 —  Ralph  Morris  Burch  and  Miss  Anna 
Jenkisson  Kinney  were  married  in  Allenhurst, 
N.  J.,  September  12,  1914. 

1910 —  Alexander  Louis  Jackson  and  Miss 
Charlotte  Elizabeth  Walker  were  married  in 
Roxbury,  October  8,  1914.  Mr.  Jackson  is  one 
of  the  travelling  secretaries  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
for  work  in  the  Southern  schools  and  colleges, 
and  will  live  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

1910 — Kenneth  Reynolds  and  Miss  Marcia 
Moore  Burrows  were  married  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
September  24,  1914. 

1910 — Kenneth  and  Quentin  Reynolds  are 
conducting  an  advertising  business  under  the 
firm  name  of  The  Siegfried  Company,  Inc.,  50 
Church  Street,  New  York  City. 

1910 —  Homer  D.  Swihart  is  a  teacher  in  the 
Thacher  School,  Nordhoff,  Cal. 

1911 —  Alexander  Bern  Bruce  has  been  elected 
to  Phi  Beta  Kappa  at  Harvard. 

1911 —  Philip  Poor  Cole  is  located  at  Pina, 
Cuba,  as  assistant  engineer  in  the  mechanical 
department  of  the  Central  Moron  Sugar  Co. 

1912 —  John  Stearns  Abbott  and  Miss  Mar- 
jorie  Kimball  were  married  in  Lynn,  November 
18,  1914. 

1913 —  Winslow  Dwight  and  Miss  Flora  Mae 
Dietrich  were  married  in  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
September  15,  1914. 

1914 —  William  J.  Murray  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Freshman  class  at  Harvard. 
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EDITORIAL 


Decidedly  the  most  important  event 
of  the  past  term  in  the  Academy  has 
been  the  announcement  of  plans  for  the 
Phillips  Union,  the  details  of  which  are 
printed  elsewhere  in  this  number  of  the 
Bulletin.  The  construction  of  this  build- 
ing will  mark  the  attainment  of  an  ideal 
to  which  the  authorities  have  been  look- 
ing forward  for  nearly  a  generation. 
When  "Chap's"  disappeared  not  long 
ago,  there  were  very  few,  even  among 
the  students,  who  felt  any  profound 
regret.  The  undergraduates  were  per- 
fectly willing  to  renounce  the  alleged 
"romance"  connected  with  the  old 
Main  Street  resort,  if  only  a  substitute 
place  were  provided  on  the  Hill,  where 
they  could,  if  they  desired,  smoke  free 
from  molestation  and  secure  healthful 
food,  well  cooked,  at  a  price  not  far 
from  reasonable.  The  Grill,  as  located 
in  the  basement  of  the  Archaeology 
Building,  was  a  temporary  expedient 
which  has  been  decidedly  successful; 
but,  although  it  has  been  clean  and  well 
managed,  there  have  been  some  dis- 
advantages. The  quarters  have  been 
somewhat  cramped,  and  furthermore 
the  Grill  has  unquestionably  been  an 
intruder  in  a  building  which  is  needed 
badly  for  purposes  more  strictly  arch- 
aeological.    When  the  new  Union  is 


completed,  the  boys  will  at  last  have  a 
home  entirely  their  own,  around  which, 
if  they  choose,  a  far  more  real  atmos- 
phere of  "romance"  may  be  created 
and  in  which  they  can  find  comfort  and 
diversion.  As  a  recognized  center  of 
student  life  the  Union  should  pro- 
mote good  fellowship  and  stimulate 
school  spirit,  much  as  the  Harvard 
Union,  on  a  far  larger  scale,  has  done  at 
Cambridge.  Mr.  Peabody's  money 
could  not  be  put  to  a  better  purpose,  or 
to  one  of  which  he  would  more  heartily 
approve. 


An  interesting  paper  by  Dr.  Drury, 
Rector  of  St.  Paul's  School,  Concord, 
upon  Sclwolmastering,  appears  in  a  re- 
cent number  of  the  Harvard  Alumni 
Bulletin.  Dr.  Drury 's  article  deals 
among  other  things  with  two  interesting 
phases  of  the  work  of  a  teacher  in  a 
secondary  school.  He  says:  "There  are 
men  whose  watch-chain  never  held  the 
coveted  distinction  of  scholarship,  who 
dominate  their  class-rooms,  stimulate 
their  scholars  not  only  with  the  neces- 
sitous ambition  to  know,  but  with  the 
delights  of  knowing."  In  contrast  with 
this  type  of  teacher,  Dr.  Drury  has  in 
mind  the  superior  scholar  who  is  a  poor 
teacher.  But,  of  course,  it  is  well  to  bear 
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in  mind  that  a  man  may  be  a  superior 
scholar  and  even  a  productive  scholar 
in  his  chosen  branch  of  learning,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  sympathetic  and  in- 
spiring teacher.  It  is  doubtless  true 
that  just  at  the  present  time  not  enough 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  importance 
of  teaching  as  a  fine  art,  and  that  not 
enough  men  appreciate  the  satisfaction 
and  joy  of  acquiring  and  practicing  that 
art.  A  second-rate  scholar  may  have 
the  personality  and  the  qualities  of 
mind  that  render  him  a  first-rate  teacher. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  on  the  intellectual  side 
he  should  command  the  respect  of  his 
pupils  for  mental  accuracy  and  energy, 
and  for  knowledge  of  his  subject.  He 
needs  a  background  far  more  extensive 
than  the  requirements  of  his  class-room 
work.  In  the  secondary  school  to-day 
it  is  no  longer  possible  for  a  man  to 
teach  any  one  of  a  large  variety  of 
subjects  effectively. 

Another  important  phase  of  the  duty 
of  a  teacher  in  a  secondary  school  is  well 
emphasized  in  the  paper  referred  to. 
Far  more  than  in  college,  the  instructor 
has  a  personal  responsibility  for  the 
general  welfare  of  the  students.  This 
responsibility  goes  beyond  the  mere 
matters  of  routine  discipline.  The 
modern  schoolmaster  is  less  of  a  task- 
master and  more  of  a  friend  to  his  pupils 
than  was  the  teacher  of  former  days. 
Moral  responsibility  for  the  pupils  can- 
not be  centered  in  two  or  three  men. 
It  is  to  the  teachers  who  thus  enter  into 
personal  relationships  that  alumni  look 
back  with  peculiar  gratitude. 

There  is  still  another  phase  of  the 
teacher's  life  which  is  not  always  duly 
appreciated ;  namely,  his  loyalty  to  the 
institution.  His  position  in  relation  to 
the  school  is  somewhat  anomalous.  As 


a  matter  of  fact,  the  Faculty  is  hardly 
recognized  in  the  constitution  of  Phillips 
Academy.  Its  powers  are  entirely  ad- 
visory. Theoretically,  authority  is  cen- 
tered in  the  Principal.  The  teacher  is 
not  a  trustee,  and  he  is  often  not 
an  alumnus;  yet  the  importance  of 
loyal  teachers  is  greater  even  than  that 
of  trustees  or  of  graduates.  One  recalls 
President  Eliot's  remark,  that  every 
institution  must  "bank  upon  their 
devotion".  Many  of  them  give  much 
time  and  service,  quite  apart  from  their 
official  duties,  to  work  that  promotes 
the  welfare  and  prestige  of  the  school. 
Their  hearts  have  become  enlisted  in  its 
development.  The  teachers  of  the  rank 
and  file  are  not  servants  merely,  but 
members  and  friends  of  the  institution. 
They  come  and  go  through  the  years. 
Many  of  them  are  forgotten.  And  yet 
it  is  the  teaching  force  which  more  than 
any  other  body  gives  continuity  and 
identity  to  a  school.  A  large  respon- 
sibility for  the  fulfilment  of  the  purpose 
of  founders  and  benefactors  rests  with 
them.  In  reality  they  are  sharers  in  a 
duty  of  honor. 


Some  distinguished  critics  of  American 
schools  are  apparently  much  disturbed 
over  the  excessive  importance  which,  in 
their  opinion,  is  being  given  to  what  are 
known  in  educational  circles  as  "student 
activities"  or  "outside  interests".  A 
mere  glance  over  the  pages  of  the 
Bulletin  will  show  some  basis  for  their 
pessimism.  Here  are  accounts  of  the 
transactions  and  meetings  of  many  clubs, 
literary,  musical,  dramatic,  religious, 
social,  and  military;  here  are  the  records 
of  teams  in  at  least  six  or  eight  kinds  of 
outdoor  and  indoor  sport;  here  are 
notices  of  lectures  and  talks,  formal  and 
informal,  on  divers  subjects;  and,  in 
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addition,  there  is  the  work  of  the 
Phillipian,  the  Mirror,  the  Pol-Pourri, 
and  other  papers  with  their  boards  of 
editors,  and  of  several  unclassified  or- 
ganizations,—  the  Promenade  Commit- 
tee, for  example,  and  college  clubs,  and 
the  Society  of  Inquiry,  and  Bible  Classes, 
and  groups  doing  philanthropic  work  in 
Lawrence.  What  is  the  effect  of  this 
medley  of  activity  on  the  efficiency  of 
the  school? 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  of 
these  interests  are  in  most  respects 
highly  beneficial.  They  break  up  for  an 
hour  or  two  the  cut-and-dried  routine. 
So  far  as  they  develop  from  irresistible 
impulses  on  the  part  of  the  boys,  so  far 
as  they  are  spontaneous  and  enthusiastic, 
they  are  bound  to  accomplish  much  good. 
We  are  all  agreed,  probably,  that  a 
student  with  literary  instincts  should  be 
allowed  to  gratify  them  as  he  pleases,  as 
long  as  he  keeps  within  the  law;  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  a  group  of  men 
absorbed  in  Philately  or  Psychology  or 
Court  Tennis  should  not  indulge  their 
tastes  together.  Properly  conducted, 
these  societies  supplement  the  education 
of  the  class-room.  But  the  desire  to 
belong  to  them  should  be  natural  and 
irrepressible.  The  minute  the  stimulus 
comes  too  decidedly  from  some  higher 
authority  or  is  artificially  generated  and 
fostered,  the  larger  benefits  are  lost. 
It  is  excellent  when  boys  meet  because 
they  are  sincerely  eager  to  debate  or  to 
read  poetry  or  to  swim;  but  when  they 
are  goaded  into  debating  or  swimming 
by  the  delusive  and  unconvincing  slogan 
of  "loyalty  to  the  old  school",  then  de- 
bating and  swimming  ought  logically 
to  be  given  up  for  the  time  being. 

President  Meiklejohn  is  right,  we  be- 
lieve, in  contending  that,  generally 
speaking,  "student  interests"  should  not 


be  too  rigidly  controlled  by  faculty  super- 
vision. No  doubt  there  is  a  danger  that 
some  minor  organization  may  tend,  in 
some  cases,  to  become  too  absorbing, 
and  when  this  occurs,  restrictions  may 
be  applied.  It  will  never  do  to  make 
social  or  religious  work,  in  school  at  any 
rate,  the  primary  matter,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  prescribed  studies.  But  it  is 
well  in  school  as  in  life  for  a  boy  or  man 
to  have  an  avocation  or  a  hobby.  The 
intelligent  teacher  will  recognize  this 
fact  and  encourage  a  legitimate  tendency 
among  his  students  to  participate  in 
"outside  activities".  At  the  same 
time  he  will  watch  the  effect  to  see  that 
the  avocation  does  not  supplant  instead 
of  supplement  the  regular  course  of 
study.  Controlled  with  tact  and  sanity, 
this  desire  for  new  interests  is  not  likely 
to  lead  to  disastrous  results.  It  is  only 
when  it  is  allowed  to  go  unguided  that 
the  critic  has  a  chance  to  show  his  teeth. 


It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the 
importance  of  Commencement  week  as 
an  occasion  for  class  reunions  and 
alumni  festivities  has  been  immensely 
heightened  during  the  past  ten  years. 
A  deliberate  effort  has  been  made  to  add 
interest  to  the  exercises  and  to  lead 
graduates  to  wish  to  view  at  close  range 
the  old  scenes  around  the  old  school. 
That  this  effort  has  not  been  without 
success  must  be  evident  to  anyone  who 
reads  carefully  the  accounts  of  the 
various  Commencements  as  they  have 
been  published  annually  in  the  Bulletin. 
Alumni  have  been  returning  in  steadily 
increasing  numbers,  and,  what  is  of 
more  significance,  they  have  been  having 
a  good  time.  Even  for  the  very  recent 
graduates  there  is  usually  much  that  is 
new  on  the  Hill  to  attract  the  eye;  and 
for  those  who  have  not  been  able  to  re- 
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visit  Andover  for  twenty  years  or  more, 
the  changes  are  indeed  stupendous.  It 
is  the  presence  of  these  older  alumni  in 
particular  that  the  Reunion  Committee 
wishes  to  insure.  Every  June  the  class 
gatherings  are  more  successful  than 
those  of  the  preceding  year;  each  year 
the  registry  list  in  the  Phillips  Club 
grows  longer;  and  reports  have  come  in 
to  indicate  that  this  Commencement 
now  approaching  will  in  total  attend- 
ance break  all  standing  records.  Phillips 
Academy  needs  the  loyalty  of  its  gradu- 
ates as  shown  especially  in  this  affection 
for  a  past  but  well-remembered  environ- 
ment. It  wishes  to  feel  that  even 
"forty  years  on"  the  spirit  of  devotion 
to  the  school  is  still  very  much  alive. 
As  long  as  principal,  faculty,  and  trus- 
tees are  assured  of  the  support  of  the 
alumni,  the  future  of  Phillips  Academy 
will  always  be  secure. 


Prosperity,  as  well  as  adversity,  brings 
its  peculiar  problems.  Some  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  that  confront  the 
school  to-day  are  born  of  prosperity;  but 
they  are  none  the  less  easy  to  solve  for 
all  that.  Of  these  new  problems,  one  of 
the  most  interesting,  if  not  perplexing, 
is  that  of  the  proper  limitation  of  the 
enrolment  and  the  most  satisfactory 
methods  for  accomplishing  this  necessary 
result.  On  this  first  point  the  Trustees 
have  already  expressed  a  pretty  definite 
opinion.  In  their  judgment  a  total 
yearly  enrolment  of  about  five  hundred 
and  fifty  boys  should  be  the  limit.  With 
few  exceptions  the  members  of  the 
Faculty  share  this  view,  while  it  may 
perhaps  be  fairly  assumed  that  among 
the  alumni  at  large  the  reasons  for  a 
definite  limitation  of  numbers  may  not 
be  so  clearly  apparent.  We  can  well 
imagine  that  to  the  Founders  and  early 


administrators  a  school  of  five  hundred 
and  fifty  boys  would  have  seemed  as 
top-heavy  and  uncontrollable  as  would 
a  school  of  one  thousand  or  more  to  the 
authorities  of  to-day.  It  may  not  be 
safe  to  prophesy  for  the  future;  but  for 
to-day  there  are  many  good  reasons 
why  an  increase  beyond  the  five  hundred 
and  fifty  mark  would  seem  to  be  fraught 
with  real  danger.  As  a  business  proposi- 
tion alone  any  very  appreciable  increase 
in  numbers  could  hardly  fail  to  under- 
mine the  efficiency  of  the  work  done, 
unless  it  were  accompanied  by  an  in- 
crease in  buildings  and  teaching  force 
wholly  out  of  proportion  to  that  of  the 
student  body.  For  the  present,  at  least, 
it  seems  clear  that  the  school  has 
reached  a  natural  limit  in  size. 

The  problem  of  selection  is  a  more 
complicated  one.  In  schools  where 
waiting  lists  are  fashionable,  admission 
is  regularly  limited  to  the  lower  classes, 
if  not  indeed  to  the  lowest  class  itself. 
Where  choice  is  possible,  a  school 
naturally  prefers  to  accept  those  who 
plan  to  make  the  longest  stay  and  with 
whom  it  therefore  has  a  chance  to  do  its 
most  effective  work.  So  far,  this  has 
been  the  policy  pursued  at  Andover  in 
the  attempt  to  keep  the  numbers  within 
bounds.  At  the  same  time  the  gates 
admitting  to  the  Senior  class  have  not 
been  closed  to  the  sons  and  brothers  of 
old  Phillips  boys  nor  to  a  limited  number 
in  addition  who,  because  of  unusually 
strong  scholarship  records,  are  able  to 
present  special  claims  for  favorable 
consideration.  How  far  even  this  policy 
may  be  subjected  to  further  modification 
is  still  an  open  question.  In  recent  years 
the  number  of  boys  applying  for  ad- 
mission to  the  school  has  steadily  in- 
crased,  and  the  number  refused  admis- 
sion has  been  proportionately  larger 
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each  year.  Not  far  from  two  hundred 
applicants  were  last  year  either  refused 
admission  outright  or  discouraged  in 
their  attempts  by  the  school  authorities. 
That  there  are  distinct  advantages  in 
being  able  to  select  the  student  body  is 
obvious;  but  it  is  still  far  from  pleasant 
to  be  compelled  to  deny  to  worthy  ap- 
plicants the  opportunities  and  advan- 
tages that  Phillips  Academy  has  always 
freely  offered  to  deserving  boys. 


The  directors  of  the  Alumni  Fund  are 
to  be  congratulated  on  the  results  of 
their  unselfish  labors  for  the  welfare  of 
the  school.  The  report  of  the  secretary 
rendered  at  an  informal  meeting  of 
directors  and  class  agents  in  New  York 
on  the  evening  of  March  27th,  was 
decidedly  encouraging.  In  view  of 
general  business  depression  and  the 
unusual  demands  on  the  American 
people  for  financial  help  as  the  results  of 
the  European  war,  it  would  not  have 
seemed  surprising  if  this  report  had 
shown  a  marked  falling  off  in  current 
year  contributions.   The  reverse  proved 


to  be  true.  Both  in  the  amount  con- 
tributed and  in  the  number  of  men  con- 
tributing, there  has  been  a  distinct  gain 
over  the  record  of  last  year  on  this  cor- 
responding date.  The  report  is  gratify- 
ing indeed.  Like  every  other  successful 
institution  Phillips  Academy  has  felt 
the  increased  financial  pressure  resulting 
from  hard  times  and  the  new  demands 
created  by  growth  and  expansion.  The 
deficit  of  the  past  school  year  was  a 
considerable  one.  This  must  be  made 
good.  And  if  the  present  high  efficiency 
of  the  school's  work  is  not  to  be  seriously 
undermined,  the  authorities  must  still 
rely  on  a  generous  contribution  to  un- 
restricted funds  from  the  annual  con- 
tributions of  those  loyal  graduates  who 
believe  in  Phillips  Academy  and  the 
ideals  for  which  it  stands. 


The  Bulletin  wishes  to  express  its  ap- 
preciation to  Miss  Agnes  Park  of  Ando- 
ver  for  the  loan  of  many  valuable  and 
interesting  photographs  of  Andover 
scenes  and  people.  A  few  oJ  them  are 
reproduced  in  this  number. 


WILLIAM  BLAIR  GRAVES  * 


William  Blair  Graves,  Professor  Emeritus 
of  Natural  Sciences  in  Phillips  Academy,  was 
born  in  Fairlee,  Vermont,  on  February  3,  1834, 
the  son  of  Cyrus  Graves  and  Lucena  Thayer 
Graves.  During  his  boyhood  he  studied  at 
Kimball  Academy,  Meriden,  N.  H.,  and  at 
Lawrence  Academy,  Groton.  Entering  Am- 
herst College  in  the  fall  of  1858,  he  graduated 
with  the  degree  of  A.B.  in  June,  1862.  While 
in  college  he  was  a  member  of  the  Delta 
Kappa  Epsilon  fraternity.  During  the  fol- 
lowing three  years  he  taught  school  in  Med- 
field  and  in  Holliston,  but  returned  to  Am- 
herst in  1864  as  Walker  Instructor  of  Mathe- 
matics. At  the  Amherst  Commencement  of 
1865  he  was  given  the  degree  of  A.M.  by  his 
alma  mater. 

In  the  fall  of  1865,  Mr.  James  S.  Eaton, 
who  had,  since  1847,  filled  the  position  of 
Head  of  the  English  or  Scientific  Department 


in  Phillips  Academy,  died,  and  the  place  was 
offered  to  Mr.  Graves,  who  at  once  accepted 
and  moved  to  Andover.  He  was  full  of  new 
ideas,  and,  curiously  enough,  an  event  hap- 
pened within  a  few  months  which  gave  him 
much  help  in  his  efforts  to  carry  them  out. 
In  the  summer  of  1865,  as  the  procession, 
headed  as  usual  by  the  band,  was  marching 
up  to  the  Mansion  House  to  escort  Trustees 
and  guests  to  the  annual  Exhibition,  Mr. 
George  Peabody,  the  eminent  philanthropist, 
said  to  Treasurer  John  L.  Taylor,  "What  do 
you  need  most  for  the  Academy?"  "A  teacher 
of  Mathematics,"  said  Mr.  Taylor.  "What 
will  it  cost?"  "About  $25,000."  "I  will 
take  care  of  it,"  said  Mr.  Peabody;  and  he 
did.  On  July  23,  1866,  it  was  publicly  an- 
nounced that  Mr.  Peabody  had  given  $25,000 
for  the  establishment  of  a  chair  in  Mathe- 
matics and  the  Natural  Sciences,  and  Mr. 
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Graves  was  soon  after  appointed  Peabody 
Instructor.  It  is  amusing,  of  course,  that  in 
the  avowedly  classical  academy  presided  over 
by  the  ultra-classical  "Uncle  Sam"  Taylor, 
the  first  endowed  chair  should  have  been  in 
scientific  work. 

The  part  which  Mr.  Graves  took  in  reor- 
ganizing the  English  Department  and  trans- 
forming it  into  an  efficient  scientific  school 
has  never  been  recognized  as  it  should  have 
been.  He  saw  to  it  that  the  statement  that 
"in  the  English  Department  special  attention 
is  given  to  those  who  are  qualifying  them- 
selves to  be  teachers"  was  removed  from  the 
catalogue;  he  framed  and  published  a  regularly 
graded  Course  of  Study  for  the  English  De- 
partment, covering  three  full  years;  and  he 
induced  the  Trustees  not  only  to  award 
diplomas  to  graduates  from  his  department 
but  also  to  permit  its  scholars  to  participate 
in  the  exercises  at  the  annual  Exhibition. 
Furthermore  he  remodeled  the  curriculum  by 
removing  many  of  the  formidable  subjects, 
like  Scientific  Agriculture  and  Paley's  Natural 
Theology,  which  improved  theories  in  edu- 
cation had  been  leading  teachers  to  disregard. 
In  general,  what  Mr.  Graves  did  was  to  bring 
the  English  Department  up-to-date  by  care- 
fully pruning  and  modifying  the  course  of 
study,  and  by  infusing  into  it  a  new  spirit 
of  energy  and  enthusiasm. 

Mr.  Graves,  however,  had  his  eye  on  college 
work,  and,  after  his  resignation  from  the 
Academy  on  January  26,  1870,  he  accepted 
an  offer  from  Marietta  College,  Marietta, 
Ohio,  to  become  Professor  of  Natural  Sciences. 
There  he  remained  until  1874,  when  he  re- 
turned East  to  the  Massachusetts  Agricul- 


It  is  not  easy  to  analyze  the  qualities  of 
mind  and  heart  that  mark  the  successful 
teacher.  These  qualities  cannot  always  be 
described,  but  at  least  they  are  felt.  There 
is  an  indefinable  something  about  the  true 
master  of  youth  that  effectively  and  unosten- 
tatiously wins  confidence,  respect,  and  esteem. 

In  its  long  career,  covering  the  life  of  the 
nation  itself,  Phillips  Academy  has  been 
blessed  to  a  unique  degree  by  the  presence  on 
its  teaching  force  of  many  men  of  exceptional 
intellectual  power  and  ability  to  impart 
knowledge  to  their  pupils;  men  whom  the  edu- 
cational world  at  large  has  recognized  as 
leaders  in  their  profession.  To  these  men 
the  school  owes  much  of  its  success  and 
prestige.  Content  to  work  in  the  ranks,  they 
have  given  freely  and  unselfishly  for  the  wel- 
fare of  their  pupils  their  talents,  their  time, 
and  their  best  effort,  realizing  their  highest 
ambitions  in  the  larger  vision  and  richer  life 


tural  College  at  Amherst  as  Professor  of 
Mathematics  and  Civil  Engineering.  Finally, 
in  the  autumn  of  1881,  after  an  absence  of 
over  ten  years,  he  came  back  to  Phillips 
Academy  to  take  again  his  place  as  Peabody 
Professor  of  Natural  Sciences.  Since  that 
time  he  has  been  a  resident  of  Andover,  his 
home  being  the  fine  Adams  homestead  on 
Salem  Street. 

Professor  Graves,  with  his  wide  experience 
in  teaching  and  his  gift  for  dealing  with  boys, 
soon  became  a  power  in  the  school.  During 
the  year  1888-1889,  when  Dr.  Bancroft  was 
abroad.  Professor  Graves  was  one  of  the 
famous  "triumvirate"  in  whose  charge  the 
Academy  was  left,  the  other  two  being  Pro- 
fessors Coy  and  Comstock.  After  Dr.  Ban- 
croft's death  on  October  4,  1901,  Professor 
Graves  was  chosen  as  Acting  Principal  of 
Phillips  Academy  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year,  and  filled  the  position  with  great  effi- 
ciency. In  June,  1908,  in  his  seventy-fifth 
year,  he  resigned  his  office  as  Peabody  Pro- 
fessor, and  was  at  once  made  Professor 
Emeritus  of  Natural  Sciences  by  the  Trus- 
tees. 

On  August  26,  1863,  Professor  Graves 
married  Luranah  Hodges,  daughter  of  Elijah 
Copeland  of  Mansfield,  Mass.  Two  of  their 
four  children  are  now  living:  Dr.  William  P. 
Graves,  P.  A.  '87,  of  Boston,  and  Hon.  Henrv 
Solon  Graves,  P.  A.  '88,  United  States 
Forester,  whose  residence  is  in  Washington. 
In  1902  Professor  Graves  was  given  the 
honorary  degree  of  A.M.  by  Yale  University. 
For  many  years  he  has  been  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Amherst  Charitable 
Fund. 


which  they  have  made  possible  for  those  whose 
lives  they  were  privileged  to  touch  and  mould. 

Of  these  rare  souls,  none  has  more  justly 
earned  the  gratitude  of  the  school  he  has 
served  and  the  love  and  esteem  of  his  pupils 
than  has  William  B.  Graves,  who  after  many 
years  of  devoted  service  still  fills  an  honored 
position  as  professor  emeritus  on  the  Faculty 
roll.  To  have  served  under  three  adminis- 
trations and  to  have  won  the  confidence  and 
respect  of  each  is  Mr.  Graves's  unique  record. 
Always  young  in  heart  and  spirit,  unselfish 
and  unassuming,  his  rare  tact  and  abundant 
good  sense  have  enabled  him  to  adapt  himself 
to  changing  conditions  and  new  methods  and 
under  it  all  still  to  contribute  his  best  to  the 
intellectual  and  moral  progress  of  the  insti- 
tution in  which  he  has  so  long  played  an 
influential  part. 

Youth  is  proverbially  fickle  and  subject 
to  the  influence  of  passing  whims.    Yet  even 
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fickle  youth  demands  always  certain  positive 
qualities  in  the  teacher  who  would  hold  its 
loyalty  and  good  will.  He  must  be  honest 
with  himself  and  with  his  pupil.  He  must 
have  sympathy  and  consideration  for  the 
weaknesses  of  boyhood.  He  must  be  just  but 
kind,  firm  but  courteous,  intolerant  of  sham 
but  a  believer  in  the  inherent  good  in  human 
nature.  These  qualities  successive  generations 
of  Phillips  boys  have  instinctively  recognized 
in  Mr.  Graves;  and  year  after  year  they  have 
given  him  without  reserve  their  loyalty  and 
good  will. 

The  respect  he  won  from  the  several 
principals  under  whom  he  served  has  been 
gladly  acknowledged  by  all.  To  the  writer 
he  was  first  an  honored  instructor,  esteemed 
by  all  because  of  his  uniform  fairness  and 
courtesy,  and  later  an  unselfish  and  friendly 
counselor  and  guide.  Needless  controversy 
he  despised,  and  would  not  allow  his  judgment 


to  be  swayed  by  it.  The  best  interests  of  the 
school  he  loved  and  served  remained  always 
the  guiding  motive  of  his  life  and  acts.  And 
with  this  high  motive  clearly  before  him  he 
cheerfully  set  aside  self-interest  and  personal 
fame,  losing  his  life,  as  it  were,  in  the  larger 
life  of  the  school  and  finding  that  life  again 
in  the  school's  increased  efficiency  and  in  the 
broader  and  better  lives  of  those  hundreds  of 
boys  whom  he  touched  and  quickened  and 
who  were  better  fitted  to  face  life's  difficulties 
and  solve  life's  hard  problems  because  of  his 
uplifting  influence.  The  debt  Phillips  Acad- 
emy owes  to  its  great  though  unassuming 
teachers  is  immeasurable.  The  debt  it  owes 
to  William  B.  Graves  it  gladly  acknowledges; 
and  this  acknowledgment  we  are  sure  will 
find  a  responsive  echo  in  the  hearts  of  his  many 
pupils  scattered  to-day  throughout  the  world. 

A.  E.  STEARNS 


COLLEGE  ROWING  AT  OXFORD 

By  MAURICE  C.  BLAKE 


The  College  is  the  unit  of  English  univer- 
sity life.  To  enter  Oxford  University  as  an 
undergraduate  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  pass 
the  University  entrance  examinations  but  also 
to  be  accepted  as  a  member  of  one  of  its 
twenty-two  colleges.  Upon  arrival  at  Oxford 
it  is  the  college  gate  alone  which  leaves  any 
definite  impression  out  of  that  first  confusion 
of  spires  and  Gothic  structures. 

"Your  name,  sir?"  questions  a  pompous, 
grey-whiskered  individual  who  issues  from  the 
glass-enclosed  booth  within  the  college  lodge, 
and  with  a  watch-dog  expression  blocks  the 
way. 

"Yes,  we  received  your  telegram,  sir.  Your 
rooms  are  on  number  six  staircase  in  the 
cloisters,  ground  floor  back.  You  will  see  your 
name  over  the  door,  sir.  it's  through  that 
arch  there,  sir,  and  to  the  right.  Your  luggage 
will  be  brought  to  your  room  and  your  ser- 
vant's name  is  Halden  —  yes,  Halden.  sir, — 
A-l-d-e-n,"  —  the  old  fellow  spells  it  with  a 
condescending  smile  and  stumps  back  into  his 
booth. 

From  the  dark  passage  under  the  arch 
indicated,  suddenly  breaks  the  enchanting 
beauty  of  the  cloisters  —  the  bright-hued  ivy, 
the  exquisite  greensward,  the  soft  brown 
arches,  the  air  of  quiet  seclusion  only  en- 
hanced by  the  sweet  chiming  from  the  pin- 
nacled tower.  The  mere  thought  of  having 
rooms  for  at  least  the  next  year  in  such  a 
beautiful  place  makes  one  almost  too  light- 


hearted.  One  needs  must  walk  all  the  way 
round  the  quadrangle  before  investigating  the 
quaint  and  dingy  entry-way  off  the  cloisters, 
to  ground  floor  left,  number  six  staircase. 

It  is  right  that  the  college  should  make 
such  a  vivid  impression,  for  it  is  within  his 
college  walls  that  the  undergraduate  finds  his 
home.  Here  he  has  his  rooms,  takes  his  meals, 
and  pays  his  bills.  His  exercise  is  taken  upon 
playing-fields  belonging  to  his  college.  He 
makes  his  friends  chiefly  among  the  members 
of  his  own  college.  Even  men  who  have  been 
close  friends  in  English  public  schools  see  very 
little  of  each  other  at  Oxford  if  they  choose 
different  colleges.  The  tutors  who  arrange 
his  work  and  give  him  instruction  hold  fellow- 
ships in  his  college,  although  the  examinations 
for  which  they  are  preparing  him  are  set  by 
the  University  and  alone  qualify  him  to  re- 
ceive the  University  degree. 

Oxford  University  originated  as  a  guild  or 
association  of  teachers  who  were  granted 
certain  privileges.  The  scholar  could  not  be- 
come a  master  of  arts  until  he  had  satisfied 
those  who  were  masters  already  that  he  was 
competent  to  teach.  But  as  early  as  1274, 
the  first  college  was  founded  by  Walter  de 
Merton,  and  the  statutes  of  Merton,  embody- 
ing the  real  idea  of  a  college  as  it  has  since 
prevailed,  were  the  model  of  later  foundations 
in  both  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Oxford  Uni- 
versity is  not  the  result  of  an  accretion  of 
various  schools  of  higher  learning  around  a 
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central  academic  college,  but  it  is  an  asso- 
ciation of  independent  colleges.  Each  of  the 
colleges  is  complete  in  itself,  and  all  but  three 
of  them  have  an  individual  history  and  char- 
acter which  goes  back  from  three  hundred  to 
six  hundred  years.  There  are  many  similari- 
ties between  American  and  English  univer- 
sities, but  there  is  nothing  in  American  in- 
stitutions to  correspond  to  this  arrangement, 
and  the  college  system  is  at  once  the  most 
striking  and  the  most  significant  feature  of 
Oxford  life. 

One  simple  way  to  get  an  insight  into  the 
life  at  Oxford  is  to  understand  the  spirit  and 
working  of  some  college  sport.  Rowing  is 
only  one  of  the  many  sports  which  engage  the 
interest  of  the  English  undergraduate,  but  it 
is  typical.  Perhaps,  too,  no  other  sport  offers 
the  American  a  more  natural  way  of  adjusting 
himself  to  English  University  conditions  than 
docs  rowing.  Englishmen  do  not  play  their 
first  game  of  cricket  or  rugby  or  soccer  at  the 
University  in  the  same  way  that  in  many 
cases  they  do  for  the  first  time  handle  an  oar. 
Although  rowing  involves  much  of  the  lighter 
side  of  university  life,  yet  it  is  taken  seriously 
and  reflects  some  of  the  more  attractive 
qualities  of  the  English  character. 

During  the  first  evening  of  the  term  the 
Fresher  has  no  reason  for  feeling  lonely. 
There  are  no  fraternity  men  to  call  upon  him 
nor  any  older  men  desirous  of  his  services  for 


their  own  amusement,  but  the  president  or 
captain  and  the  secretary  of  each  of  the 
various  college  sports  make  a  round  of  the 
Freshers'  rooms.  The  field  hockey  president 
comes  in  and  asks  the  Fresher  what  he  is 
going  to  play.  If  he  is  assured  that  it  is  not 
hockey  but  rowing  that  is  going  to  be  tried,  he 
goes  out  with  the  remark  that  he  will  tell  the 
rowing  people.  In  due  time  the  rowing  men 
arrive,  accept  cigarettes,  and  sit  down  in  the 
deep  basket  chairs  before  the  bright  coal  fire 
in  the  grate.  The  Fresher  in  answer  to  their 
questions  may  say  that  he  has  done  no  rowing 
before  but  that  he  would  like  to  try  it,  and  he 
is  told  to  report  in  togs  at  the  barge  the  next 
afternoon  at  2.15. 

The  Fresher  is  innocent  of  togs  and  barges, 
but  he  gets  into  something  and  finds  his  way 
through  Christ  Church  meadows  to  the  row 
of  house-boats  moored  along  the  bank  of  the 
Isis.  I  Ie  finds  himself  one  of  a  group  of  twenty 
odd  freshmen  who  are  ranged  on  the  up- 
holstered seats  along  the  inside  walls  of  the 
barge.  For  two  weeks  they  are  taken  out 
in  wide,  two-oared  "tubs"  every  day.  One 
of  the  men  who  has  rowed  in  the  College 
Eight  of  the  previous  year  sits  on  the  cush- 
ioned scat  in  the  back  of  the  tub  and  gives 
the  two  novices  most  minute  and  patient 
instruction  in  the  rudiments  of  rowing.  The 
coach  of  some  unpromising  fresher  may  be 
the  president  of  the  College  Beat  Club.  He 
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may  also  be  at  the  same  time  a  'Varsity  oar 
and  captain  cf  the  'Varsity  crew  for  the  coming 
year.  There  is  something  very  impressive 
in  the  pains  which  is  taken,  particularly  in  the 
''rowing  colleges",  by  the  older  men,  with 
their  raw  material. 

The  tubbing  continues,  but  after  about  a 
fortnight  of  it  the  freshers  are  divided  up  into 
fours  and  begin  practice  for  races  against 
each  other.  The  crews  are  made  as  even  as 
possible.  They  are  assigned  coxes  and  may 
even  go  into  voluntary  training  a  week  or  so 
before  the  races.  These  are  rowed  off  in 
heats,  with  two  crews  in  each,  over  a  course 
under  a  mile  in  length.  As  it  is  not  possible 
to  race  two  crews  abreast  for  this  distance  on 
the  crooked  and  shallow  Isis,  one  crew  starts 
a  fixed  distance  in  front  of  the  other,  and  the 
finishing  posts  are  the  same  distance  apart 
up  the  river  opposite  the  barges.  The  races 
are  of  considerable  importance  to  the  fresh- 
men. The  earliest  friendships  arise  from 
daily  association  at  the  river.  After  the 
Fresher  Fours  are  over  in  November  there 
may  be  a  small  supper  for  the  rowing  men 
concerned,  served  in  one  of  the  larger  sets  of 
undergraduate's  rooms. 

While  this  coaching  has  been  going  on,  the 
best  oarsmen  in  the  College  have  been  train- 
ing for  the  'Varsity  Fours.  'Varsity  Fours  are 
races  rowed  in  coxswainless  sliding-seat  Fours 
between  the  various  colleges  of  the  Univer- 
sity. 

There  is  no  let  up  for  the  rowing  man.  He 
keeps  at  his  sport  almost  every  day  while  he 
is  up  at  Oxford.  The  last  days  of  the  autumn 
term  arc  spent  in  more  tubbing  and  in  getting 
on  the  water  a  fixed-seat  eight-oared  crew. 
This  is  preliminary  work  for  the  mid-winter 
races  known  as  Torpids,  or  "Toggers".  At 
the  same  time  the  best  men  from  the  last 
year's  crews  of  all  the  colleges  are  being  tried 
out  for  places  in  the  'Varsity  Trial  Eights. 
From  all  the  candidates  sixteen  men  are 
chosen.  The  two  eights  filled  in  this  manner 
are  coached  by  the  president  and  secretary  of 
the  'Varsity  Boat  tub,  riding  on  horseback 
alone  the  towing  path.  The  Trial  Eights  are 
made  as  even  as  possible,  and  race  over  a  two- 
mile  course  at  the  close  of  the  term.  They 
also  receive  seme  attention  from  graduate 
coaches.  Those  who  show  up  best  are  picked 
to  fill  the  positions  in  the  'Varsity  Eight,  which 
trains  during  the  winter  term  to  be  ready  to 
meet  Cambridge  during  the  spring  vacation 

Even  though  a  man  makes  the  'Varsity- 
Trial  Eights,  he  does  not  lose  interest  in  his 
college  rowing.  In  fact,  if  he  is  not  wanteo 
for  the  'Varsity,  he  arsumes  the  less  con- 
spicuous but  yet  important  task  of  coaching 
his  college  Torpids.    Each  college  puts  on  the 


river  at  least  one  Torpid  "Togger",  and  a 
number  of  the  colleges,  two.  These  crews 
are  made  up  of  the  less  experienced  men  who 
have  rowed  for  the  college  before,  together 
with  the  best  of  the  freshmen.  It  is  in  con- 
nection with  Toggers  that  the  freshman  who 
has  never  rowed  before  gets  his  first  knowledge 
of  an  Eight,  and  his  first  acquaintance  with 
bumping  races.  No  fog  or  rain  or  cold  wind 
prevents  the  Toggers  from  practising  daily. 
Often  the  river  overflows  the  towing-path 
and  the  coaches  have  to  abandon  their  "push 
bikes''  and  run  along  splashing  through  the 
icy  water.  The  training  routine  calls  for  a 
walk  around  the  college  gardens  with  a  bnsk 
run  at  the  end.  followed  by  a  cold  bath  and 
an  extraordinarily  hearty  breakfast,  served  in 
a  special  dining-room  before  a  roaring  fire. 
The  rowing  man  is  obliged  to  forego  a  heavy 
lunch  and  he  may  eat  this  meal  alone  in  his 
own  room.  lie  has  to  give  up  smoking,  but  at 
the  training-table  at  night  he  is  allowed  a 
pint  of  beer  with  his  meal  and  a  glass  of  port, 
which  is  doubled  in  quantity  as  a  reward  when 
the  practice  has  been  especially  severe.  On 
the  Saturday  night  before  the  races  it  is  often 
customary  to  have  what  is  known  as  a  "fizz- 
night".  A  bottle  of  champagne  is  divided 
between  every  two  men,  with  the  object  of 
preventing  the  oarsmen  from  going  stale.  On 
such  occasions  old  rowing  men  come  back  to 
enliven  the  occasion  and  to  abuse  the  Cox. 

Nothing  is  more  calculated  hopelessly  to 
confuse  the  American  mind  than  a  description 
of  the  English  bumping-rac-.  There  are  some 
with  the  same  positions  on  the  -fi/er  that  they 
ended  up  with  the  year  before.  For  example, 
should  the  St.  John's  Torpid  end  the  races  of 
one  year  as  tenth  boat  on  the  river,  it  would 
begin  as  tenth  boat  the  next  year.  The  crews 
are  divided  into  three  divisions  of  ten  or 
eleven  boats  each,  which  start  in  single  file, 
two  boat-lengths  apart.  At  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  on  the  third  Thursday  in  Hilary 
term  the  last  or  bottom  of  these  three  divisions 
rows.  At  four  o'clock  the  second  division 
rows,  and  at  five,  the  first  or  top  division. 
The  object  of  each  crew  is  to  make  up  the 
two  boat-lengths  of  open  water  and  bump 
the  stern  of  the  boat  ahead.  The  coxswain  of 
a  boat  that  has  been  bumped  holds  up  his 
hand,  and  the  two  crews  concerned  pull  to 
one  side  to  allow  the  other  crews  in  the 
division  to  pass  and  finish  the  course.  When 
the  races  start  next  day,  these  two  crews  have 
exchanged  places.  The  races  continue  for  a 
week  each  year  and  the  object  is  to  finish  in 
as  high  a  position  as  possible  on  the  last  night. 
The  college  which  attains  to  the  Head  of  the 
River  holds  the  position  of  the  highest  honor 
in  the  Oxford  rowing  world. 
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When  a  crew  has  made  a  bump  on  at  least 
five  of  the  six  days  of  racing,  or  finished  Head 
of  the  River,  the  achievement  calls  for  a 
bump  supper.  This  is  held  in  the  college 
dining-hall  and  is  presided  over  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  College.  The  members  of  the 
crew,  with  guests  from  the  colleges  which 
have  been  bumped,  occupy  the  seats  at  the 
high  table  ordinarily  filled  !  y  the  dons.  The 
rest  of  the  college  enjoys  its  food  and  wine  at 
the  lower  tables  without  restraint.  When  the 
after-dinner  speeches  have  been  drowned  by 
the  general  din,  the  undergraduates  pour  out 
into  one  of  the  quadrangles.  A  large  bon- 
fire is  lighted,  and  cannon- crackers  and  fire- 
works are  set  off  in  the  most  lavish  and 
indiscriminate  manner. 

After  the  toggers,  the  freshman  gets  his 
first  experie  ice  on  a  siiding-seat.    The  tub- 


liest.  The  Sunday  training-walks  into  the 
country  cement  already  close  friendships. 
The  constant  association  in  the  boats  and  out 
minimizes  the  feeling  of  individual  import- 
ance which  is  such  a  common  failing  of  some 
forms  of  athletics.  There  are  dinners  given 
by  the  dons  to  the  crews,  and  a  breakfast  in 
the  President's  house.  Everything  conduces 
to  make  the  sport  attractive.  When  Eights' 
Week  arrives  every  festivity  shows  the  dom- 
inance of  the  College  in  Oxford  life.  Supper 
parties  in  punts  up  the  Cherwell,  and  dances 
in  the  evening,  tennis  and  cricket  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  the  boat-races  every  afternoon  afford 
varied  entertainment  for  the  guests  who  grace 
the  gayest  week  of  the  Oxford  year. 

The  chief  interest  centers  about  the  river. 
College  flags  are  flying,  wandering  minstrels 
play,  the  townspeople  crowd  the  towing-path, 


The  "Wet-bobs"  and  the  "Dry-bobs"  on  the  College  Cricket  Grounds 


bing  has  all  been  fixed-seat  rowing,  but  the 
rest  of  the  winter  term  is  spent  in  tubbing  on 
slides,  and  an  Eight  may  be  put  out  for  a  few 
days.  During  the  spring  vacation  the  'Varsity 
race  against  Cambridge  takes  place  on  the 
Thames  above  London.  Before  the  vacation 
is  quite  over,  the  men  who  are  wanted  for 
their  College  Eight  come  up  to  Oxford  to 
begin  practice  for  the  races  in  May.  Although 
some  of  the  men  may  have  rowed  in  the 
'Varsity  boat,  they  now  devote  their  energies 
again  to  College  rowing  and  take  their 
positions  in  their  College  Eight  along  with 
other  men  who  may  have  reached  no  higher 
positions  than  Trial  Eights,  their  College 
Eights  of  the  previous  year,  or  even  only  the 
Eirst  Togger. 

\  Training  and  practice  go  on  under  more 
agreeable  conditions  than  existed  during 
January  and  February.  Nature  is  at  her  love- 


and  the  barges  are  covered  with  gaily  attired 
guests.  The  crews  put  out  from  their  barges 
in  bright-hued  blazers  and  receive  enthusiastic 
applause.  After  paddling  a  mile  or  more  down 
the  river,  each  boat  draws  in  close  to  its  start- 
ing punt  which  is  moored  to  the  towing-path. 
The  five-minute  gun  has  already  sounded 
from  the  further  bank.  A  photographer  on  a 
ladder  looks  like  an  evil  harpy  as  he  calls  at 
this  excruciating  moment  for  a  picture  of  the 
crew.  A  rosin-tin  and  an  iron  rasp  pass  from 
oar-handle  to  oar-handle  down  the  boat. 
College-mates  on  the  bank  inanely  ask  the 
oarsmen  if  they  have  much  of  a  "needle". 
A  skylark  bursts  into  song  overhead.  Boom! 
goes  the  minute-gun.  Scarves,  blazers,  and 
sweaters  are  tumbled  into  the  punt.  The 
Eight  is  pushed  out  by  the  waterman  and 
held  at  a  pole's  length  into  the  stream.  The 
oarsmen  take  the  last  glance  at  the  crew 
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behind.  The  coaches  of  the  eleven  crews  all 
along  the  bank  count  out  the  last  ten  grew- 
some  seconds  before  the  start:  "Ten — Nine — 
Eight  —  Seven  —  Six  —  Five  —  Four  —  Three 
—  Two  —  One." — Boom!  Boom!  The  crews 
are  off!  Away  up  the  course  the  people  on 
the  barges  are  straining  to  see  the  first  move- 
ments of  the  white-clad  crowd  that  is  run- 
ning and  shouting  with  the  crews.  Half-way 
up  the  course,  where  the  river  makes  a  bend 
around  the  willows,  and  widens,  hundreds  of 
punts  filled  with  gay  parties  are  jammed 
behind  a  line  of  buoys  anchored  in  the  centre 
of  the  stream.  When  the  first  crew  comes 
round  the  bend,  the  people  in  punts  forget 
their  tea  and  talk  to  shout  for  their  favorite 
College  or  to  watch  two  Eights  that  are  having 
a  touch-and-go  spurt  along  the  green  bank 
opposite.  The  greatest  excitement  of  all 
occurs  whenever  an  Eight  happens  to  make  a 
bump  in  front  of  its  own  barge. 

When  Eights'  Week  is  over  the  rowing  man 
can  bring  out  his  long-cold  pipe,  and  yet  in 
the  few  days  that  remain  of  the  last  term  he 
may  often  be  found  at  the  river  in  a  single 
scull  or  in  a  pair-oared  shell.  There  are 
College  and  'Varsity  races  for  both  these 


forms  of  rowing,  early  in  June.  Then,  too, 
there  is  a  "rag"  or  frivolous  cricket  match  to 
be  played  between  the  rowing  men  and  the 
rest  of  the  college, —  the  "wet-bobs"  against 
the  "dry-bobs".  The  rowing  season  may 
even  be  carried  beyond  the  close  of  the  Oxford 
year  into  the  long  vacation,  for  the  College 
may  send  an  Eight  to  represent  it  at  the  Royal 
Regatta  at  Henley  in  July.  Few  men  who 
did  not  row  at  school  before  going  up  to  Ox- 
ford ever  make  the  'Varsity  crew,  but  whether 
or  not  the  Fresher  becomes  a  'Varsity  oar, 
there  is  an  underlying  loyalty  to  his  college 
and  a  peculiar  charm  about  the  College  row- 
ing which  is  never  forgotten  in  after  days. 

As  Alfred  Noyes  puts  it  in  The  Barrel 
Organ  : 

There's  an  Oxford  man  that  listens  and  his  heart  is  crying 
out 

In  the  City  as  the  sun  sinks  low; 
For  the  barge,  the  Eight,  the  Isis,  and  the  coach's  whoop 
and  shout. 

For  the  minute-gun,  the  counting,  and  the  long  dishevelled 
rout. 

For  the  howl  along  the  tow-path  and  a  fate  that's  still  in 
doubt, 

For  a  roughened  oar  to  handle  and  a  race  to  think  about 
In  the  land  where  the  dead  dreams  go. 


General    School  Interests 


The  New  Phillips  Union 

The  foundations  have  already  been  laid  for 
a  new  building  which  will,  it  is  hoped,  become 
a  center  of  undergraduate  life  in  the  Academy. 
It  is  to  face  on  Phillips  Street,  on  a  site  just 
west  of  the  present  Archaeology  Building, 
very  near  where  the  old  Latin  Commons  used 
to  stand.  It  will  thus  form  the  south  side  of 
what  will  ultimately  be  a  quadrangle  of  build- 
ings located  on  the  southeast  corner  of  the  Old 
Campus.  The  new  structure,  which  is  to  cost 
approximately  $28,000,  will  be  erected  from 
the  accrued  income  of  the  Robert  Singleton 
Peabody  fund,  in  accordance  with  the  ex- 
pressed wish  of  the  donor. 

The  architect  for  the  building  is  Guy  Lowell 
of  Boston,  who  has  drawn  the  plans  for  most 
of  the  newer  dormitories  on  Andover  Hill,  and 
the  construction  contract  has  been  awarded 
to  the  E.  W.  Pitman  Company  of  Lawrence. 
In  external  appearance  it  is  to  be  of  Georgian 
design,  of  brick  with  white  stone  trimmings, 
in  harmony  with  the  newer  dormitories.  The 
interior  will  be  made  up  of  a  basement  and 
two  upper  stories.  In  the  basement  will  be 
situated  the  large  Grill  Room,  with  nine 
booths  or  stalls,  one  private  dining-room,  and 
the  kitchen  with  all  its  appurtenances.  On 


the  first  floor  will  be  a  commodious  Lounge 
Room,  thirty  feet  by  fifty  in  size  and  twelve 
feet  high,  with  a  large  fireplace  at  the  western 
end  and  fine  paneled  walls.  From  this  room 
three  large  French  windows  will  open  on  the 
brick  terrace  in  front.  Here  will  be  kept  files 
of  current  magazines,  and  a  place  will  be 
offered  for  students  to  read  and  smoke.  The 
second  floor  is  to  be  devoted  principally  to  the 
Peabody  Museum,  which  will  be  of  the  same 
dimensions  as  the  room  below.  It  will  contain 
a  large  fireplace,  bookcases  for  Mr.  Peabody's 
private  library,  and  ample  wall  space  for  his 
pictures  as  well  as  for  portraits  of  Mr.  Peabody 
himself.  This  room,  it  is  understood,  will  be 
at  the  disposal  of  various  school  organizations, 
such  as  the  Society  of  Inquiry,  the  Student 
Council,  and  the  Advisory  Board;  it  may  also 
be  used  for  Faculty  meetings  and  possibly  for 
lectures. 

Mr.  Robert  Singleton  Peabody,  whose  name 
is  inseparably  connected  with  Phillips  Acad- 
emy, was  born  in  Zanesville,  Ohio,  in  June, 
1837,  being  the  nephew  of  George  Peabody, 
the  well-known  philanthropist  who  founded 
the  Peabody  Instructorship  in  Natural  Sci- 
ences in  the  school.  The  younger  Peabody 
graduated  from  Phillips  Academy  in  1857  as 
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the  valedictoriarT'of  his  class.  Later  he  re- 
ceived degrees  from  Harvard  College  (1862) 
and  Harvard  Law  School  (1864),  finally 
settling  in  Gerniantown,  Penn.,  where  he  lived 
until  his  death  on  October  1,  1904.  Mr.  Pea- 
body  was,  as  a  boy,  deeply  interested  in  Arch- 
aeology, and  the  subject  later  became  his 
hobby.  Being  a  man  of  large  means,  he  was 
able  to  equip  many  expeditions  for  the  purpose 
of  investigating  the  archaeological  history  of 
America.  In  1901  he  gave  the  money  neces- 
sary to  erect  the  present  Archaeology  Building 
in  Andover,  and  established  a  fund  for  the 
employment  of  a  permanent  curator.  At  his 
death,  moreover,  Mr.  Peabody  bequeathed  to 
the  Trustees  a  large  sum  which,  with  the 
interest  increment,  amounted  in  1914  to 
$510,342.23.  The  income  of  this  legacy  has 
since  been  utilized  mainly  in  enlarging  the 
collections  in  the  Museum  and  in  financing 
the  different  field  explorations  which,  under 
the  present  curator,  Mr.  Warren  K.  Moore- 
head,  have  been  carried  on  so  successfully. 
In  recent  years  part  of  the  original  Archae- 
ology Building  has  been  given  over  to  the 
Grill  for  the  use  of  the  students,  with  the 
result  that  the  Department  of  Archaeology 
has  been  finding  itself  cramped  for  space. 
When  the  new  Union  is  finished,  the  older 
structure  will  be  devoted  entirely  to  Museum 
and  Office  purposes,  according  to  the  first 
plan.  It  is  hoped  that  the  building  now  under 
way  will  be  ready  for  use  shortly  after  the 
opening  of  school  in  the  fall  of  1915. 


Faculty  Notes 

On  January  10,  Principal  Alfred  E.  Stearns 
preached  at  the  Mount  Hcrmon  School.  On 
Sunday,  February  28,  he  addressed  a  large 
gathering  of  Alumni  in  Johnson  Chapel  at 
Amherst  College.  On  March  7  he  spoke 
before  the  Williams  College  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and 
on  March  11  before  the  same  organization  at 
Bowdoin.  Dr.  Stearns  was  present  also  at 
the  Andover  Alumni  dinner  in  Chicago  on 
February  18  and  in  Buffalo  on  February  19. 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New  England 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory 
Schools  in  Boston  on  November  6  and  7,  Dr. 
Stearns  delivered  an  address  on  The  Place 
of  Athletics,  which  has  since  been  printed  in 
the  January  number  of  Education. 

On  Saturday,  April  17th,  Professor  Charles 
H.  Forbes  will  be  one  of  the  speakers  at  the 
meeting  of  the  New  England  Classical  Asso- 
ciation in  Boston. 

Mr.  Warren  K.  Moorehead's  new  book, 
The  American  Indian,  1850-1914  (The  Ando- 
ver Press,  Andover,  Mass.,  1915)  has  been  re- 


viewed favorably  by  many  newspapers  and 
periodicals.  The  following  editorial  notice  of 
the  volume  appeared  in  the  Boston  Herald  for 
February  6. 

"There  is  no  tragedy  like  the  extinction 
of  a  race,  whether  it  die  from  the  ebbing 
out  of  its  own  vitality  or  succumbs  to 
wrongs  inflicted  by  the  human  environ- 
ment which  should  be  its  stay  and 
source  of  strength.  That  such  a  tragedy 
is  not  impossible,  even  in  our  own  midst, 
comes  out  clearly  from  the  book  just 
issued  by  the  Andover  Press,  in  which 
Warren  K.  Moorehead  makes  his  striking 
plea  for  "The  American  Indian".  Textu- 
ally  and  pictorially  here  is  one  of  the  most 
impressive  presentations  of  our  neglected 
duty  to  the  red  man  that  has  been  offered 
to  an  apathetic  public  in  many  years.  Its 
relentless  massing  of  facts  would  alone 
make  it  a  document  to  be  counted  with 
in  all  future  discussions  of  our  Indian 
problem.  The  author,  an  acknowledged 
authority  on  questions  of  race,  writes  from 
official  experience  in  this  particular  field. 
If  any  doubt  were  raised  as  to  his  im- 
partiality it  would  be  to  his  credit,  for  it 
could  be  advanced  only  on  the  ground 
that  he  mixes  humanity  with  his  science. 
Such  a  book,  published  at  this  time  of 
overflowing  sympathy  with  suffering 
abroad  and  at  home,  should  be  widely 
read  and  taken  to  heart. 

In  such  a  book  Rodman  Wanamaker's 
picture  of  "The  Fading  Sunset"  is  no 
mere  symbolism.  There  are  now  in  the 
United  States  330,630  Indians  of  pure 
stock,  and  many  of  them  still  maintain 
a  hold  on  the  land.  But  there  has  been 
"a  tremendous  shrinkage  of  Indian  lands 
during  the  short  space  of  thirty-five 
years."  The  "swarm  of  shyster  law- 
yers" is  still  "feasting  on  Indian  claims." 
Some  34,000,000  acres  of  land  have, 
indeed,  been  distributed  among  the  In- 
dians in  the  form  of  allotments,  but  in 
many  cases  able-bodied  Indian  farmers 
lack  seeds,  teams,  implements,  and  other 
equipments  needed  for  agriculture. 

Out  of  a  total  of  330,630,  at  least  60,000 
are  suffering  from  trachoma,  and  25,000 
from  tuberculosis,  with  a  mortality  from 
this  latter  disease  of  32  per  cent,  as  com- 
pared with  12.02  among  whites,  and  with 
only  300  beds  in  all  the  Indian  hospitals  — 
a  condition  of  things  which,  Mr.  Moore- 
head says,  would  not  be  tolerated  outside 
the  Indian  community.  Note  further  that 
of  the  65,000  Indian  children  of  these 
people,  17,500  are  "either  defectives  or 
unprovided  for"  and  do  not  attend  school. 
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Yet  6000  government  employees  are  en- 
gaged in  Indian  work,  and  since  1881  the 
Indian  Office  has  spent  the  enormous 
sum  of  $263,623,004  —  an  amount  which 
the  author  thinks  would  have  solved  the 
Indian  problem  had  the  money  been 
rightly  expended. 

Mr.  Moorehead  is  far  from  the  spirit 
of  denunciation.  He  refrains  from  at- 
tempting to  fasten  the  responsibility  upon 
any  particular  administration  or  group  of 
men.  He  admits  the  excellent  work 
which  has  been  done  for  the  Indian.  But 
he  is  convinced  that  nothing  effective 
can  be  done  until  the  problem  is  taken  up 
in  drastic  fashion.  The  office  of  Indian 
Commissioner  should  be  excluded  from 
politics,  and  the  appointee  should  remain 
in  office  ten  or  fifteen  years.  Better  still, 
according  to  Mr.  Moorehead,  the  whole 
administration  of  Indian  affairs  should  be 
undertaken  by  a  paid  commission  of  com- 
petent men  who  understand  the  Indians 
and  are  willing  to  make  their  job  a  life 
work.  Such  a  program  should  be  worth 
a  trial.  If  the  red  man  is  to  be  saved  for 
citizenship  he  must  be  delivered  from  the 
mechanical  attrition  of  a  bureaucracy 
into  the  touch  human." 

Rev.  Markham  W.  Stackpole  preached  at 
Middlesex  School  on  January  17  and  at  Brad- 
ford Academy  on  January  31.  On  January 
24  he  delivered  at  Abbot  Academy  an  illus- 
trated lecture  on  Palestine.  This  lecture  he 
also  gave  before  the  members  of  the  North 
Andover  Congregational  Church  on  Sunday, 
March  1  1. 

A  High  School  Spelling  Book,,  prepared  by 
Mr.  Arthur  W.  Leonard  and  Dr.  Claude  M. 
Fuess,  has  recently  been  published  by  the 
American  Book  Company. 

On  the  evening  of  Friday,  February  8,  Dr. 
Claude  M.  Fuess  spoke  before  the  North 
Andover  Historical  Society,  his  subject  being 
Old  Houses  on  Andover  Hill. 

At  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Boston  Alumni 
of  Williams  College  held  in  the  Hotel  Lenox 
on  Thursday,  February  18,  Mr.  Douglas 
Crawford  was  a  guest  of  honor  and  delivered 
a  brief  address. 

A  new  Elementary  German  Book,  prepared 
by  Mr.  Paul  Y.  Bacon  in  collaboration  with 
Dr.  Karl  Richter  of  Phillips  Academy,  will  be 
published  this  spring  by  the  Allyn  and  Bacon 
Company  of  Boston. 

The  following  members  of  the  Academy 
Faculty  have  been  appointed  as  Readers  of 
the  College  Entrance  Board:  Mr.  Arthur  W. 


Leonard,  Ylr.  John  L.  Phillips,  Mr.  Bernard 
M.  Allen,  Mr.  Robert  P.  Keep,  and  Mr. 
Archibald  Freeman.  Mr.  Leonard,  Mr.  Keep, 
and  Mr.  Freeman  are  also  serving  as  Exam- 
iners in  their  respective  subjects. 

Mr.  Robert  P.  Keep  has  been  appointed  a 
member  of  the  nominating  committee  of  the 
Boston  Yale  Club  for  the  year  1915-1916. 

On  Sunday,  March  14,  Mr.  Carl  F.  Pfattei- 
cher  preached  at  Lafayette  College,  Easton, 
Pa. 


The  Library 

That  the  Library  is  a  useful  department  of 
the  school  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the 
attendance  for  the  winter  term  has  shown  a 
daily  average  of  seventy-one  through  the 
week  and  twenty-six  on  Sunday.  This  at- 
tendar  e  is  large  enough  to  justify  entirely 
the  Library's  existence,  but  not  so  large  but 
that  some  effort  is  still  necessary  in  order  to 
make  it  a  real  school  library,  widely  used  by 
the  whole  student  body. 

The  Library  serves  a  variety  of  needs. 
Many  of  the  day  pupils  from  Lawrence  and 
Andover  use  it  as  a  study-room;  the  members 
of  the  classes  in  History.  English  Literature, 
and  Public  Speaking  come  to  consult  special 
reference  books,  and  to  the  Library  come  also, 
though  more  rarely,  those  students  who  are 
looking  for  "something  to  read".  To  assist 
this  latter  group  to  make  a  selection,  a  col- 
lection of  books,  representing  varied  interests, 
has  been  placed  on  a  special  shelf  in  the 
Library  each  week  during  the  winter  term. 
On  a  nearby  bulletin  board  have  been  posted 
notices,  brietly  characterizing  the  books  dis- 
played. Some  of  these  notices  were  written 
by  the  students,  about  books  which  par- 
ticularly appealed  to  them.  The  interest  in 
general  reading  has  been  somewhat  stimu- 
lated as  a  result  of  this  plan. 

During  the  fall  and  part  of  the  winter  term 
classes  were  held  for  the  purpose  of  instruct- 
ing the  members  of  the  Senior  class  in  the  use 
of  a  library.  The  increased  ability  on  the  part 
of  the  students  to  use  the  Library  understand- 
ingly  has  shown  the  value  of  even  a  short 
course  in  Library  Science. 

We  are  still  in  need  of  bound  periodicals  of 
recent  date.  Among  the  magazines  which  we 
find  useful  for  reference  and  of  which  we  lack 
complete  files  are  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  the 
Scientific  American,  and  the  Survey. 

The  Library  has  been  generously  remem- 
bered by  its  friends  and  has  received  a  num- 
ber of  gifts.  Mr.  A.  W.  Dimock,  P.  A.  '59, 
the  well-known  writer  of  books  on  out-of- 
door  life,  has  presented  to  the  Library  a  set 
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of  his  published  works.  From  Mr.  B.  T. 
Rogers  have  been  received  the  complete  works 
of  the  late  Bishop  Grafton  of  Fond  du  Lac, 
a  student  in  Phillips  Academv  in  1846.  Mr. 
F.  H.  Fobes,  P.  A.  1900,  a  Rhodes  scholar, 
has  given  a  year's  subscription  to  the  American 
Oxonian.  Mr.  Parmelee  of  the  Faculty  is 
presenting  to  the  Library  the  London  Daily 
Times.  Mr.  Parmelee's  gift  includes  all  the 
issues  since  the  beginning  of  the  European 
war.  The  numbers  are  being  bound  so  that 
the  Library  may  keep  in  permanent  form 
these  papers  which  are  of  so  much  present 
interest  and  which  will  be  of  great  historical 
value  in  future  years.  Mr.  Moorehead  of  the 
Faculty  has  given  us  his  valuable  work  The 
American  Indian.  Mrs.  John  Phelps  Taylor 
has  presented  the  Atlantic  Monthly  and  the 
National  Geographical  Magazine  for  1914 
and  money  with  which  to  bind  these  periodi- 
cals. From  Mr.  W.  P.  Baltz,  P.  S.  '82,  we 
have  received  four  volumes,  from  an  alumnus 
of  Phillips  Academy  through  the  Yale  Uni- 
versity Press  three  volumes,  from  Prof.  C.  H. 
Forbes  and  A.  N.  Stein,  P.  A.  '16,  one  volume 
each.  Dartmouth  College  has  sent  to  the 
Library  an  interesting  book  entitled  Dart- 
mouth Out  of  Doors.  To  all  these  donors  we 
wish  to  express  our  sincere  thanks. 


The  Lawrence  Work 

The  work  among  the  Lithuanians  of  Law- 
rence has  been  carried  on  successfully  during 
the  past  term,  and  the  men  in  the  classes  have 
shown  great  improvement  in  their  reading, 
writing,  and  spelling. 

Although  the  attendance  has  not  been  as 
great  as  that  of  the  fall  term,  practically  every 
man  enrolled  at  the  beginning  of  this  term 
has  been  present  each  of  the  four  nights  a  week 
that  school  has  been  held.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, much  more  has  been  accomplished 
than  where  the  attendance  has  fluctuated. 
The  men  have  been  able  to  find  work  at  night, 
whereas  no  opportunity  was  offered  in  the 
daytime,  and  so  have  been  unable  to  attend 
school.  To  date,  school  has  been  held  thirty- 
five  nights,  with  a  total  attendance  of  751, 
bringing  the  average  attendance  to  twenty- 
one.  The  beginners'  classes  have  covered  a 
course  of  papers,  which  are  based  on  incidents 
of  every-day  life,  and  are  now  working  on  a 
book,  based  on  material  submitted  by  Law- 
rence overseers  and  edited  by  Dr.  Peter 
Roberts.  This  book  contains  the  exact 
English  needed  for  use  in  the  mills,  and  is  of 
great  practical  use  to  the  men.  The  advanced 
class  has  finished  reading  Dr.  Peter  Roberts's 
first  reader,  and  is  now  well  along  in  the 
second   reader.    The  work  in  this  class  in 


confined  mostly  to  increasing  the  vocabulary 
of  the  men,  and  aiding  them  to  gain  a  correct 
pronunciation  of  more  difficult  words. 

Several  men  are  studying  Arithmetic,  and 
the  progress  is  slow  but  sure,  as  practically 
every  man  in  the  class  is  over  thirty  years  old, 
and  their  minds  are  not  as  alert  as  those  of  the 
younger  men.  One  man,  however,  is  far 
enough  along  to  take  up  Algebra  in  the  spring 
term. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  men  in  the 
naturalization  class  were  only  able  to  find  work 
at  night,  they  were  forced  to  drop  out  of  the 
class  with  the  exception  of  one,  who  was 
successful  in  his  final  examination,  and  is  now 
a  full-fledged  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
Other  men  have  been  urged  and  aided  to  take 
out  their  "declaration  of  intentions".  A 
rather  humorous  difficulty  was  met  with  in 
the  case  of  one  man,  who  did  not  remember 
the  date  or  ship  on  which  he  came  to  this 
country;  but  with  the  aid  of  the  government 
authorities,  the  required  information  was 
obtained. 

The  teaching  has  been  conducted  the  same 
as  last  term,  approximately  three  undergrad- 
uates going  over  each  night,  who  have  given 
unselfish,  loyal  aid.  To  them  is  due  the 
continued  success  of  the  class.  The  list  of 
teachers  is  as  follows:  Monday  —  Coxe,  S.  B. 
Wright,  B.  V.  Brewster,  Kirkland.  Tuesday — 
R.  W.  Smith,  F.  D.  Warren,  A.  C.  Burnham, 
Kayser.  Thursday  — W.  B.  Bryan,  E.  Speer, 
J.  Preston,  Langdon.  Friday  —  W.  R. 
Crumb,  G.  English,  N.  L.  Wright,  G.  R.  West. 
Extras  — ■  J.  M.  Greene,  Ingram,  A.  D.  Clark. 


The  Day  Bequest  Received 

In  February  the  executors  of  the  estate  of 
the  late  Melville  C.  Day  transferred  to  the 
Trustees  of  Phillips  Academy  cash  and  se- 
curities to  the  amount  of  $516,000,  this  being 
the  total  of  his  bequest  of  $300,000,  given 
outright,  plus  the  residue  of  his  property, 
which  was  $216,000.  This  sum,  as  has  been 
stated  before,  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Trustees  without  restriction  as  to  the  use  of 
either  principal  or  interest,  except  that  it 
binds  them  to  the  payment  of  two  annuities 
amounting  to  $7,000  annually. 


The  Dove  Bequest 

On  March  5  the  Trustees  received  from  the 
executors  of  the  estate  of  the  late  Mrs.  George 
W.  W.  Dove  of  Andover  the  sum  of  $5,000 
in  payment  of  her  legacy  to  Phillips  Academy. 
The  income  from  this  money  is  to  be  used, 
according  to  the  wishes  of  the  testatrix,  in 
purchasing  for  the  library  books  relating  to 
History  and  English  Literature. 
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Commencement  Program 

The  exercises  for  Commencement  week  have 
been  arranged  as  follows: — ■ 
Sunday,  June  6: — 

Morning  service  at  10.30. 
Baccalaureate  Sermon  in  the  Stone  Chapel 
at  5  P.M.  by  President  William  H.  P. 
Faunce  of  Brown  University. 
Wednesday,  June  9: — 

Draper  Prize  Speaking  in  the  Stone  Chapel 
at  8  P.M. 
Thursday,  June  10: — 

Class  Day  exercises  at  2  P.M. 

Reception  and  Tea  on  the  Campus  Lawn, 

4  to  6  P.M. 
Organ  Recital  on  the  William  C.  Eggleston 
Memorial  Organ  in  the  Stone  Chapel  at 
8  P.M. 
Friday,  June  11 : — 

Procession  of  Trustees,  Faculty,  Alumni, 
and  members  of  the  Graduating  Class  at 
9.40  A.M.  from  the  Archaeology  Building. 
Initiation  of  the  Alpha  Delta  Tau  Scholar- 
ship Society  at  10  A.M.  in  the  Stone 
Chapel.  Commencement  Exercises  at 
10.30  A.M. 

Addresses  by  members  of  the  Graduating 
Class  in  competition  for  the  Andrew 
Potter  prizes. 

Awarding  of  prizes  for  the  year. 

Awarding  of  diplomas. 

Alumni  Dinner  at  1  P.M.  in  the  Borden 
Gymnasium.  Speakers:  Hon.  Samuel  W. 
McCall,  of  Boston,  and  Governor  Rolland 
H.  Spaulding,  P. A.,  '93,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Band  Concert  and  Baseball  Game:  Alumni 

vs.  Academy,  4  P.M. 
Senior  Promenade  in  Borden  Gymnasium 

at  8  P.M. 


Music  Notes 

The  following  recitals  were  given  in  the 
Chapel  on  Wednesday  afternoons  during  the 
past  winter:  December  16th,  a  Christmas 
organ  recital  by  Mr.  Pfalteicher;  January  6th, 
a  Beethoven  piano  recital  by  Mr.  Pfattcicher; 
January  13th,  a  song  recital  by  Miss  Green  of 
Wollaston,  Mass.;  January  20th,  a  flute 
recital  by  Dr.  Charles  Peabody  of  Cambridge; 
January  27th,  an  organ  recital  by  Mr.  B. 
Frank  Michelsen  of  Andover;  February  3rd, 
a  Haydn  Trio  recital  by  Mr.  L.  D.  Scriven 
of  Boston;  Mar.  10th,  an  organ  recital  by  Mr. 
Pfatteicher;  February  10th,  two  Handel  organ 
concertos  by  Mr.  Pfatteicher;  February  17th, 
a    "popular"    recital   by   Mr.  Pfatteicher; 


February  24th,  a  flute  recital  by  Mr.  A.  N. 
Alexander  of  Andover;  March  3rd,  a  violin 
recital  by  Mr.  L.  D.  Scriven  of  Boston;  March 
10th,  an  organ  recital  by  Mr.  Pfatteicher; 
March  17th,  a  violin  recital  by  Mr.  Scriven. 
An  innovation  was  the  recital  consisting  of 
the  eight  small  preludes  and  fugues  of  Bach 
played  by  a  number  of  organ  pupils  at  the 
school,  on  the  afternoon  of  March  21th. 

In  addition  to  these  musical  events  the 
Andover  choral  society,  assisted  by  the  choir 
of  the  school,  sang  Dubois's  Seven  Last  Words 
in  the  chapel  on  Tuesday  evening,  March  23. 
The  soloists  were  Mrs.  F.  G.  Moore,  Andover, 
soprano;  Mr.  Hackett,  Boston,  tenor;  and  Mr. 
Kidder,  Dorchester,  bass.  Mrs.  J.  C.  Angus 
of  Andover  was  at  the  piano,  Miss  Easton  of 
Lawrence  at  the  organ,  Mr.  Scriven,  first 
violin,  Miss  Alexander,  second  violin. 

It  was  unfortunately  necessary  to  postpone 
the  Wagner  piano-organ  recitals,  owing  to  the 
indisposition  of  one  of  the  participants  and  the 
unforeseen  absence  from  town  on  the  part  of 
another. 

The  following  musical  events  are  planned 
for  the  coming  term:  a  Parsifal  lecture- 
recital,  Dr.  Fuess  speaking  on  The  Grail 
Legend  and  Wagner's  Use  of  It,  Mrs.  Angus 
and  Mr.  Pfatteicher  illustrating  the  motifs  on 
piano-organ;  a  rendition  by  the  choir  of 
Gounod's  Missa  des  Orpheonistes;  a  choral 
service  by  the  choral  society;  a  rendition  of 
Mendelssohn's  Hymn  of  Praise  by  the  choral 
society  during  Commencement  week;  and  the 
following  organ  recital  during  the  Commence- 
ment festivities: 

Toccata  and  Fugue  in  C  Maj.  Bach 
Organ  Concerto  Nr.  6  Handel 
Sonata  Nr.  1  Mendelssohn 
Sonata  Nr.  2  Guilmant 


Address  by  Mr.  Fullerton 

On  the  evening  of  Monday,  March  8,  in  the 
Stone  Chapel,  Mr.  William  Morton  Fullerton 
of  the  class  of  1882  talked  to  a  large  audience 
of  students,  faculty,  and  townspeople.  He 
began  by  relating  some  stories  of  his  school 
life  in  Andover,  especially  concerning  his 
classmate,  Sir  Chentung  Liang  Cheng,  for- 
merly Minister  of  China  to  the  United  States. 
After  this,  Mr.  Fullerton,  who  has  been  for 
twenty  years  a  correspondent  of  the  London 
Times  in  the  capitals  of  Europe  and  who  has 
recently  gained  distinction  as  the  author  of 
Problems  of  Power,  told  of  some  of  his  experi- 
ences with  diplomats.  Later  in  the  evening 
Mr.  Fullerton  met  many  of  the  Faculty  in- 
formally at  the  Phillips  Club,  and  entertained 
them  with  his  views  on  the  present  European 
conflict,  its  causes  and  its  probable  results. 
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Death  of  Dr.  Max  Mueller 

The  news  has  recently  been  received  by  his 
friends  in  Andover  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Max 
Mueller,  Prussian  Exchange  teacher  at  Phillips 
Academy  during  the  year  1912-1913.  Dr. 
Mueller  was  killed  in  action  against  the 
Russians  in  East  Prussia. 

Dr.  Mueller  had  studied  in  Germany  at  the 
universities  of  Gottingen,  Munich,  and  Strass- 
burg,  his  doctor's  degree  having  been  received 
from  the  last-named  institution.  After  travel- 
ing in  England  and  France,  he  came  to 
America  in  October,  1912.  where  he  took  up 
his  duties  as  Prussian  Exchange  teacher. 
While  in  Andover  Dr.  Mueller  made  many 
close  friends,  who  have  been  interested  in 
following  his  career.  On  his  return  to  Ger- 
many he  was  given  a  position  in  an  important 
East  Prussian  school.  Shortly  after  the  out- 
break of  the  present  war  he  was  called  to  the 
colors  to  serve  as  lieutenant,  and  in  December 
was  awarded  the  coveted  Iron  Cross  for 
distinguished  bravery.  His  death  took  place 
on  January  7,  1915. 

A  committee  of  the  Faculty,  consisting  of 
Professor  Charles  H.  Forbes,  Mr.  Archibald 
Freeman,  and  Mr.  Robert  P.  Keep,  drew  up 
the  following  resolution,  which  was  passed 
by  a  unanimous  vote: — 

"Resolved,  that  the  Faculty  of  Phillips 
Academy  hereby  expresses  its  profound 
sorrow  at  the  news  of  the  death  of  Dr. 
Max  Mueller,  a  former  Prussian  Exchange 
colleague.  His  scholarly  mind,  manly 
bearing,  and  genial  personality  endeared 
him  to  all  with  whom  he  labored.  He 
has  given  his  life  to  his  country's  needs; 
he  has  left  a  name  which  it  does  us  honor 
to  recall." 

A  copy  of  this  resolution  was  sent  at  once  to 
Dr.  Mueller's  family,  together  with  an  ex- 
pression of  the  deep  sympathy  of  the  Faculty 
in  their  bereavement.  On  the  Wednesday 
afternoon  following  the  news  a  special  musical 
service  in  Dr.  Mueller's  memory  was  held  in 
the  Stone  Chapel,  at  which  time  Mr.  Carl  F. 
Pfatteicher  played  on  the  organ  Chopin's 
March  Funebre.  and  other  appropriate 
selections. 


Reading  by  Alfred  Noyes 

On  the  evening  of  Friday,  April  16,  Mr. 
Alfred  Noyes,  the  well-known  English  poet, 
will  read  from  his  poems  in  the  Stone  Chapel. 
This  entertainment  has  been  arranged  through 
the  enterprise  of  the  Philomathean  Society, 
whose  guest  Mr.  Noyes  will  be  during  his  visit 
in  Andover. 


Academy  Church 

Twenty-nine  students  have  been  received 
into  the  Academy  Church  this  year,  twenty- 
three  by  certificate  of  temporary  membership, 
five  by  declaration  of  purpose,  and  one  as  an 
associate  member.  The  present  resident 
membership  of  the  church  is  107.  Three- 
fourths  of  these  are  students. 

Three  Communion  services  have  been  held 
thus  far  this  year.  The  Standing  Committee 
has  met  each  term  to  discuss  questions  re- 
lating to  the  services  and  the  religious  life  of 
the  school.  Both  teachers  and  students  are 
represented  on  this  committee.  The  church 
recently  made  an  offering  of  S55  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor  in  Andover.  The  ladies  of  the 
Church  held  during  the  winter  term  several 
sewing  meetings  in  the  interest  of  Red  Cross 
work.  A  Sunday  School  is  maintained  by  a 
committee  of  the  ladies  of  the  Church.  Mr. 
C.  F.  Pfatteicher  of  the  Faculty  is  Superin- 
tendent. An  offering  is  taken  at  the  Vesper 
Service  every  Sunday  afternoon.  The  total 
amount  received  to  March  14th  was  $168.52. 
These  offerings  are  taken  primarily  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Lawrence  Educational  Work.  The 
school  thus  pays  the  salary  of  the  director 
and  the  rent  of  the  rooms.  In  the  spring  term 
the  surplus  from  the  offerings  is  sometimes 
appropriated  by  vote  of  the  school  or  Student 
Council  to  other  benevolent  objects. 


Visiting  Preachers  for  the  Winter 
and  Spring  Terms 

Jan.     17.    Rev.  Charles  R.  Brown,  D.D. 

Dean  of  the  Yale  School  of 
Religion. 

Jan.     31.    Bt.  Rev.  James  DeWolf  Perry, 
D.D. 

Bishop  of  Rhode  Island. 

Feb.    21.    Robert  E.  Speer,  D.D.,  '86 

Secretary  of  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Missions. 

Mar.     7.    (Vespers)  Mr.  David  R.  Porter 

International  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Sec- 
retary for  Preparatory  Schools. 

Mar.    21.    Rev.  Nehemiah  Boynton,  D.D., 
'75 

Clinton  Avenue  Congregational 
Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
April   25.    Rev.  Samuel  H.  Dana,  D.D.,  '64 

Phillips  Church,  Exeter,  N.  H. 
May      9.    Very  Rev.  Edmund  S.  Rousman- 
iere,  D.D. 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  Boston. 
May    16.    President   Albert  Parker  Fitch, 
D.D. 

Andover  Theological  Seminary, 
Cambridge. 
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Rifle  Club 

Announcement  was  made  early  in  the  term 
that,  at  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  a  voluntary  rifle  club  would  be 
formed  in  the  Academy.  Membership  is,  for 
the  present,  limited  to  Seniors  and  MiddleTs. 
The  work  is  carried  on  in  conjunction  with 
that  of  the  Department  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion, and  members  are  given  due  credit  with 
that  Department  for  the  time  spent  in  drilling. 
Through  the  influence  of  the  Honorable 
Henry  L.  Stimson,  former  Secretary  of  War, 
the  services  have  been  secured  of  Lieutenant 
Stockton  of  the  United  States  Coast  Ar- 
tillery, who  will  devote  several  hours  each 
week  to  instructing  the  members  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  shooting.  A  limited  number  of 
Krag-.Jorgensen  rifles  have  been  granted  by 
the  War  Office,  to  be  used  for  purposes  of 
practice.  On  March  1,  Lieutenant  Stockton 
gave  a  preliminary  talk  to  the  members  on  the 
system  to  be  followed  in  instruction.  Since 
that  date  those  enrolled  have  been  divided 
into  squads  of  five,  who  have  been  practicing 
sighting  on  stationary  rifles  set  up  in  Graves 
Hall.  Work  at  nearby  outdoor  ranges  will  be 
carried  on  during  the  spring  term.  At  the 
first  business  meeting  of  the  organization  a 
constitution  was  read  and  approved,  and  the 
following  officers  were  chosen: — 

President,  Mr.  W.  Huston  Lillard^of  the 
Faculty. 

Secretary,  Mr.  Jack  S.  Raymond. 
Treasurer,  Northam  Lancaster  Wright  of 
Centerbrook,  Conn. 


Captain,  George  Daniel  Flynn,  Jr.,  of  Fall 
River. 

The  Rifle  Club  is  now  a  regular  branch  of 
the  National  Rifle  Association  of  America. 


Work  of  the  Archaeology  Department 

Early  in  January  the  Curator  of  the  Depart- 
ment visited  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  Arkansas 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  that  region 
presents  an  attractive  field  for  future  ex- 
plorations. He  traveled  overland  280  miles 
in  the  valley  of  the  Red  River  and  tributaries, 
discovering  a  region  rich  in  mounds,  village 
sites,  cemeteries,  and  flint  quarries.  About 
600  specimens  were  secured  from  the  surface 
of  some  of  these  sites.  No  immediate  steps 
toward  systematic  exploration  of  the  mound 
groups,  etc.,  have  been  taken. 

This  summer  the  Department  will  continue 
work  in  Maine,  and  the  region  adjacent  to 
Castine  will  be  thoroughly  explored.  Castine 
is  to  be  the  headquarters  of  the  survey. 


Andover  Teacher  at  the  Front 

News  has  been  received  from  Herr  Fritz 
Hcllmuth,  a  former  Prussian  Exchange  teacher 
at  Phillips  Academy  during  the  year  1910-11, 
that  he  has  now  recovered  from  an  arm  wound 
and  is  back  with  his  company  on  the  western 
line  of  battle.  Herr  Hcllmuth  was  wounded 
in  action  before  Rheims  early  in  December. 
At  that  time  he  was  decorated  with  the  Order 
of  the  Iron  Cross. 
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Means  Prize  Contest 

The  forty-eighth  annual  contest  for  the 
Means  Prizes,  awarded  for  the  speaking  of 
original  compositions,  was  held  on  the  even- 
ing of  Saturday,  March  6,  in  the  Stone  Chapel, 
with  an  attendance  much  larger  than  usual. 
The  essays  and  their  presentation  were  far 
above  the  standard  set  in  recent  years,  the 
result  being  that  the  competition  was  close 
and  exciting.  The  program  was  as  follows: 
MUSIC 

MAX'WAGNER  Nantucket,  Mass. 

THE  MOVEMENT  FOR  NATION-WIDE  PROHIBITION 

RAYMOND  FAIRCHILD  BEARDSLEY     Roxbury,  Ct. 

THE  POETRY  OF  MATTHEW  ARNOLD 

ROBERT  TYNG  BUSHNELL  Andover,  Mass. 

THE  INADVISABILITY  OF  THE  PERMANENT  RETENTION 
OF  THE  PHILIPPINES 

FREDERICK  PAUL  GELBACH,  Jr.      New  York,  N.  Y. 

DEMOCRACY  IN  GERMANY 
DONALD  WENTWORTH  KITCHIN      Melhuen,  Mass. 

DAVID  LLOYD-GEORGE  AND  ENGLISH  LIBERALISM 
MUSIC 

JAMES  EDWARD  DYER  Rumjord,  Me. 

THE  BUSINESS  EXPERIMENT  OF  MR.  HENRY  FORD 

CHARLES  FRANCIS  HENDRIE  Brczklyn,  N.  Y. 

BELGIUM  AND  HER  PEOPLE 

LORENZO  HAMILTON  Meriden,  Cl. 

DEMOCRACY  IN  GERMANY 
KIMBERLEY  STUART  Neenah,  Wis. 

DAVID  LLOYD-GEORGE  AND  ENGLISH  LIBERALISM 

FREDERIC  BOLEY  SCHELL,  Jr         Maplewood,  N  J 

THE  CASE  FOR  THE  COLORADO  MINERS 

MUSIC 

The  Committee  of  Award  consisted  of  Mr. 
■George  H.  Browne  of  Boston,  Mr.  Samuel  F. 
Holmes  of  Worcester,  and  Mr.  George  C. 
Creener  of  Boston.  These  gentlemen,  basing 
their  decision  two-thirds  on  the  composition 
and  one-third  on  delivery,  awarded  the  prizes 
as  follows:  the  first  of  $20 to  Kimberley  Stuart; 
the  second  of  $12  to  Robert  Tyng  BushneU; 
and  the  third  of  $8  to  Raymond  Fairchild 
Beardsley. 


Rebuilding  of  Bartlet  Hall 

Work  on  the  reconstruction  of  Bartlet  Hall 
has  been  progressing  with  great  rapidity,  so 
that  it  may  now  be  assumed  that  it  will  be 
ready  for  residence  about  May  first.  Only  a 
few  minor  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
interior  arrangements,  the  old  plans  having 
been  preserved  as  far  as  possible.  While  the 
building  is  being  reconstructed  Mr.  Charles 
A.  Parmelee  is  occupying  the  Tilton  House  on 
Salem  Street  with  ten  of  his  old  boys.  Other 
•students  who  were  burned  out  have  been 
placed  in  various  dormitories  on  the  Hill. 
Mr.  Cecil  K.  Bancroft,  the  other  proctor  in 
charge,  is  at  present  living  with  Dr.  Stearns. 


Talk  by  Mr.  Durand 

On  the  morning  of  Monday,  March  1,  after 
the  chapel  exercises,  a  short  address  was  given 
to  the  students  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Durand,  Vice- 
President  of  Yankton  College,  South  Dakota. 
Mr.  Durand  dwelt  chiefly  on  the  life  of  Joseph 
Ward,  the  Founder  of  Yankton  College,  who 
graduated  from  Phillips  Academy  in  the  class 
of  1861  and,  after  receiving  a  degree  from 
Andover  Theological  Seminary,  went  direct 
to  the  Dakota  Territory,  where,  before  he 
died,  he  did  much  to  further  educational  and 
religious  movements  in  that  district. 


Dinner  for  Mr.  McCurdy 

On  Tuesday,  January  19,  the  Trustees, 
before  their  regular  meeting,  invited  the 
members  of  the  Faculty  to  take  dinner  with 
them  at  the  Dining  Hall.  The  guest  of  honor 
was  Mr.  Matthew  S.  McCurdy,  who  has  had  a 
continuous  service  of  forty  years  in  Phillips 
Academy  as  Instructor  in  Mathematics.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  dinner  Mr.  Alfred  L. 
Ripley,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
spoke  in  appreciation  of  what  Mr.  McCurdy 
has  done  for  the  school. 


Columbia  Scholarship 

Columbia  University  offers  a  scholarship 
covering  full  tuition  to  any  graduate  of 
Phillips  Academy  who  passes  the  regular 
entrance  examinations  for  Columbia  College 
and  receives  in  addition  the  endorsement  of 
the  Andover  Faculty.  This  scholarship  may 
be  awarded  every  year  if  a  desirable  candidate 
appears,  and  may  be  renewed  in  each  case  for 
three  additional  years  if  a  sufficiently  high 
grade  is  maintained. 


Andover  Boy  Wins  Prize 

The  Class  of  1868  Prize,  of  fifty  dollars, 
awarded  annually  to  the  student  in  Yale 
College  who  shall  write  the  best  prose  descrip- 
tion of  from  twenty-five  hundred  to  five 
thousand  words,  has  been  given  to  Frederick 
Johnson  Manning  of  the  Junior  Class,  a 
graduate  from  Phillips  Academy  in  the  year 
1912.  Mr.  Manning's  subject  was  New  Haven 
and  Its  Environs. 


Superintendent  of  Grounds  and 
Buildings 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Trustees  in 
February,  Mr.  Virgil  D.  Harrington,  manager 
of  the  Dining  Hall,  was  formally  elected  to  the 
office  of  Superintendent  of  Grounds  and  Build- 
ings, with  supervision  over  the  entire  Academy 
plant. 
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Dr.  van  Loon's  Lecture 

On  Thursday  evening,  March  18,  Dr. 
Hendrick  Willem  van  Loon,  a  native  Hol- 
lander and  author  of  The  Fall  of  the  Dutch 
Republic,  gave  a  highly  interesting  talk  on 
The  Siege  of  Antwerp.  Dr.  van  Loon,  who 
was  in  the  city  as  a  war  correspondent  at  the 
time  when  it  was  captured  by  the  Germans, 
offered  some  vivid  descriptions  of  trench  life 
and  told  of  many  exciting  and  amusing  per- 
sonal experiences  at  the  front. 


Volunteer  Fire  Department 

One  interesting  and  highly  desirable  result 
of  the  Bartlet  Hall  fire  has  been  the  formation 
of  an  effective  fire-fighting  system  in  the 
Academy.  Over  a  hundred  students  met 
early  in  the  term  to  form  a  fire  company,  and 
an  organization  was  at  once  perfected  with 
Sydney  Thayer,  Jr.,  of  Merion,  Pa.,  as  Fire 
Chief  and  seven  Department  Captains  under 
his  jurisdiction,  each  captain  having  in  his 
charge  a  certain  group  of  school  buildings. 
In  addition  a  captain  was  appointed  for  each 
house,  to  whom,  in  case  of  fire,  every  student 
in  the  building  must  report  at  once.  Separate 
companies  were  also  organized  for  Salvage, 
Fire  Fighting,  and  Life  Saving.  The  Depart- 
ment Captains  are  required  to  report  each 
month  as  to  the  condition  of  the  apparatus 
in  the  buildings  under  their  control,  and  rec- 
ommendations as  to  remedying  deficiencies 


will  be  made  by  Chief  Thayer,  with  the  co- 
operation of  Dr.  Page.  Definite  rules,  drawn 
up  for  protection  against  lire,  have  been 
adopted  by  the  organization  and  printed  in 
the  Phillipian. 

On  March  9,  in  the  Union  the  members  of 
the  Fire  Department  listened  to  a  very  in- 
structive talk  on  fire  prevention  and  the 
methods  of  fighting  a  conflagration,  given  by 
Mr.  E.  V.  French. 


Award  of  the  Butler-Thwing  Prize 

The  Butler-Thwing  Prize,  awarded  an- 
nually by  Francis  Butler-Thwing,  P.  A.  '08, 
to  the  student  passing  the  best  group  of 
entrance  examinations  for  Phillips  Academy, 
has  been  won  by  Harold  Ballard  Walker  of 
Ballardvale,  now  in  the  Junior  Class.  The 
prize  consists  of  books  to  the  value  of  fifteen 
dollars,  to  be  selected  by  the  winner. 


Services  at  Lawrence  Jail 

Four  times  during  the  fall  and  winter  terms 
members  of  the  school  have  assisted  in  the 
singing  at  the  Sunday  morning  service  at 
Lawrence  jail.  On  two  of  these  occasions 
Mr.  Pfatteicher  lias  taken  the  entire  choir 
and  special  anthems  have  been  rendered. 
The  expense  of  these  trips  lias  been  borne  by 
the  Society  of  Inquiry,  and  the  arrangements 
have  been  made  under  its  auspices. 
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The  Combined  Musical  Clubs 


Undergraduate  Interests 


Musical  Clubs 

The  first  concert  of  the  combined  Musical 
Clubs  was  given  on  February  22  at  the  Senior 
Reception  in  the  November  Club  House, 
before  the  students  attending  the  Promenade 
and  their  guests.  On  Saturday,  March  6,  the 
Clubs  went  to  Bradford  Academy,  where, 
after  the  concert,  they  were  entertained  with 
a  dance.  The  annual  concert  in  the  Town 
Hall  at  Andover  was  given  on  Friday,  March 
12,  the  program  rendered  being  of  unusual 
excellence.  The  joint  concert  with  the 
Phillips  Fxeter  Academy  was  held  at  Exeter 
on  the  evening  of  March  13. 

The  officers  of  the  Clubs  for  the  current 
year  are  as  follows: — 

Manager,  Gordon  Russell  West  of  Fort 
Washakie,  Wyo. 

Leader  of  Mandolin  Club,  Allan  Vanderoef 
Heely  of  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Leader  of  Banjo  Club,  John  Peters  Stevens, 
Jr.,  of  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Leader  of  Glee  Club,  Gordon  Russell  West 
of  Fort  Washakie,  Wyo. 


Class  Officers 

Officers  for  the  various  classes  during  the 
winter  term  were  elected  as  follows: — 

1915 

President,  Francis  Brownell  Avery  of 
Aurora,  N.  Y. 

Vice-President,  Allan  Vanderoef  Heelv  of 
Plainfield.  X.  J. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  George  Darley  Ran- 
dall of  New  York  City. 

1916 

President,  Charles  Wilfred  Gleason  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Vice-President,  Maurice  Stephenson  Gould 
of  Port  Washington,  N.  Y. 

Secretary-Treasure  Thomas  Woodbury 
Ashley  of  Allston. 

President,  Willi;  rn  Russell  of  Oak 

Hill,  N.  B. 

Vice-President,  Paul  Vivian  Gallagher  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Harry  Moore  Phillips 
of  New  York  City. 
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Society  of  Inquiry 

The  meetings  of  the  Society  of  Inquiry 
during  the  winter  term  have  been  unusually 
varied  and  full  of  interest;  consequently 
the  attendance  has  been  well  above  the 
average.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  year  on 
January  10,  Mr.  Robert  A.  Woods  of  Boston, 
the  well-known  social  worker,  delivered  an 
address  on  Adventures  in  Citizenship.  On 
January  17,  the  speaker  was  Mr.  A.  L.  Jack- 
son, P.  A.  '10,  Harvard  '14,  now  Traveling 
Secretary  for  the  St.  Louis  Y.  M.  C.  A.  among 
the  negroes  of  the  South.  The  first  open 
meeting,  with  Noel  Armstrong  as  leader,  took 
place  on  January  24,  the  topic,  The  Perfect 
Man,  being  discussed  by  several  students. 
On  January  31  the  regular  meeting  was  re- 
placed by  an  illustrated  lecture  by  Mr.  Kidder 
of  Hampton  Institute,  with  singing  by  the 
Hampton  Quartette,  the  entertainment  being 
held  in  the  Chapel.  The  second  open  meeting 
was  held  on  February  7,  with  Allan  V.  Heely 
as  leader,  the  topic  being  What  Can  One  Stu- 
dent Do  for  Andover?  On  February  14  the 
meeting  was  held  in  the  Chapel  to  allow  out- 
siders to  hear  Miss  Katherine  P.  Loring,  who 
gave  an  interesting  illustrated  lecture  on 
The  Work  of  the  Red  Cross  on  the  Battle- 
fields of  Europe.  On  February  21  Mr.  Robert 
E.  Speer  spoke  before  the  Society,  his  theme 
being  the  contrast  between  the  Christian 
religion  and  other  faiths.  The  speaker  on 
February  28  was  Mr.  Harold  Vreeland, 
Registrar  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School, 
who  pointed  out  some  of  the  more  difficult 
problems  of  college  life.  On  March  7  Mr. 
David  R.  Porter,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Secretary  for 
Preparatory  Schools,  gave  a  talk  on  religious 
movements  among  students.  At  the  third 
open  meeting  on  March  14,  the  leader  was 
Sherman  H.  Sanborn,  the  subject  for  dis- 
cussion being  Northfield.  The  concluding 
address  for  the  term  was  delivered  on  March 
21,  by  the  Reverend  Nehemiah  Boynton  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  officers  of  the  Society  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year  as  elected  on  March  7  are  as 
follows : — 

President,  Charles  Wilfred  Gleason  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Vice-President,  George  Darley  Randall  of 
New  York  City. 

Secretary,  Kimberley  Stuart  of  Nechnah, 
Wisconsin. 

Treasurer,  Peter  Joseph  McHugh  of  Law- 
rence. 


Debating 

Owing  to  the  disbanding  of  Forum  as  a 
debating  organization,  the  Robinson  prize 
contest  was  this  year  held  between  the 
Philomathean  Society  and  a  team  representing 
the  school  at  large.  The  members  of  the  two 
teams  were  chosen  after  preliminary  trials  as 
follows : 

School  Team  — 

John  Brainerd  Wilson,  Jr.,  of  Concord,  N.  H. 
(leader). 

Spencer  Hancock  Logan  of  Chicago,  111. 
Kimberley  Stuart  of  Neenah,  Wis. 
Richard  Horace  Bassett  of  Northampton 
(alternate). 

Philomathean  Team  — 

Robert  Tyng  Bushnell  of  Andover  (leader). 
Elliott  Speer  of  Englewood,  N.  J. 
Laurence  Wellman  Beilenson  of  Helena, 
Arkansas. 

Alexander  Duer  Harvey  of  Merrick,  L.  I., 
N.  Y.  (alternate). 

The  question  for  debate  was: — "Resolved, 
that  the  action  of  the  California  legislature  in 
passing  the  Webb  bill  should  be  condemned." 
In  the  final  contest,  held  on  the  evening  of 
Friday,  February  5,  the  Philomathean  Society 
upheld  the  affirmative  and  the  school  the 
negative.  The  judges,  Mr.  Bartlett  H. 
Hayes,  Rev.  Charles  W.  Henry,  and  Mr. 
Addison  B.  LeBoutillier,  all  of  Andover, 
awarded  their  decision  unanimously  to  the 
Philomathean  team,  the  members  of  which 
were  then  presented  with  the  Robinson  prizes 
of  ten  dollars  each. 

Fourteen  men  entered  the  trials  for  the  team 
to  debate  against  the  Phillips  Exeter  Academy, 
a  fact  which  indicates  that  interest  in  debat- 
ing is  steadily  increasing.  The  team  as  finally 
chosen  is  to  consist  of  the  following  students: — 

Robert  Tyng  Bushnell  of  Andover  (leader). 
Paul  Rice  Doolin  of  St.  Albans,  Vermont 
Spencer  Hancock  Logan  of  Chicago,  111. 
Kimberley  Stuart  of  Neenah,  Wis.  (alternate) 

The  question  for  debate  in  the  Andover- 
Exeter  contest,  as  decided  upon  by  Andover, 
is  as  follows: —  "Resolved,  that,  in  the  light  of 
the  situation  as  known  to  Germany  prior  to 
August  1,  1914,  her  action  in  declaring  war  on 
Russia  was  expedient."  Exeter  has  picked 
the  negative  side  of  the  question.  The  debate 
will  take  place  in  Andover  during  the  spring 
term. 
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Bible  Classes  and  Discussion  Groups 

At  the  beginning  of  the  -winter  term  volun- 
tary Bible  Classes  and  Discussion  Groups, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  of  Inquiry, 
were  announced  for  that  term  as  follows: — 

Jesus,  the  Leader.    Dr.  Stearns,  Wednesday 
evening. 

The  Life  of  Christ.    Mr.  Keep,  Sunday  noon. 
The  Life  of  St.  Paul.    Mr.  Hinman,  Sunday 
noon. 

Future  Occupations.    Mr.  Stackpole,  Sunday 

noon  and  Wednesday  evening. 
Religious  Teaching  of  Great  Dramas.  Mr. 

Crawford,  Wednesday  evening. 
The  Campaign  of  Friendship  (Studies  in  the 

life  of  Christ).    C.  W.  Gleason,  '16,  Sunday 

noon. 

Folders  were  printed  and  a  student  canvass 
of  the  school  was  made  for  enrollment  in  these 
groups.  It  was  especially  urged  that  only 
those  intending  to  join  for  the  term  should 
enroll.  Seventy-two  signed  the  cards.  Seven 
to  ten  meetings  of  each  group  were  held, 
with  an  average  attendance  for  them  all  of 
about  fifty-five  each  week.  The  classes  have 
met  at  the  homes  or  studies  of  the  leaders. 
Although  in  most  cases  the  numbers  have  not 
been  large,  several  of  the  leaders  have  spoken 
of  the  well-sustained  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  members. 

The  chairman  of  the  Inquiry  Committee  in 
charge  of  Bible  Study  is  Allan  V.  Heely,  '15. 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  Conference 

At  the  Pawtucket  Conference  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Associations  of  Massachu- 
setts and  Rhode  Island,  held  on  February  26 
and  27,  Phillips  Academy  was  represented  by 
two  students,  Elbridge  Adams,  2d,  of  Wil- 
liamstown,  and  George  Darley  Randall  of 
New  York  City.  Randall  read  before  the 
Conference  a  paper  on  Northfield  written  by 
Peter  Joseph  McHugh  of  Lawrence,  who, 
because  of  illness,  was  unable  to  be  present. 


Sunday  School  Teaching  at  Lawrence 

Since  November  a  group  of  students  have 
gone  to  Grace  Church.  Lawrence,  each  Sunday 
to  teach  in  the  Sunday  School.  The  number 
and  personnel  of  this  group  have  varied  from 
time  to  time.  During  the  winter  term  six 
Phillips  students  have  taught  each  Sunday. 
G.  M.  P.  Batchelder  has  been  chairman,  and 
among  the  teachers  have  been  G.  M.  English, 
A.  Knowles,  Nevitt,  Bryan,  Warren,  and 
Mason. 


Dramatic  Club 

On  the  evening  of  Friday,  March  19,  the 
Dramatic  Club  presented  Henry  Irving's 
play,  The  Bells,  in  the  Andover  Town  Hall 
before  a  large  audience  of  students  and  towns- 
people. The  members  of  the  cast,  under  the 
careful  drilling  of  Mr.  John  L.  Phillips  and  Mr. 
Frederic  W.  H.  Stott  of  the  Faculty,  had 
worked  faithfully,  with  the  result  that  the 
production  was  exceedingly  well  done.  The 
fact  that  the  Club  was  able  to  present  so 
difficult  a  play  with  so  much  skill  and  under- 
standing reflects  much  credit  on  the  actors 
and  those  who  trained  them.  The  cast  was 
as  follows: — 

MATHIAS,  the  Burgomaster  Robert  T.  Bushnell,  '15 

CHRISTIAN,  the  Quartermaster  Henry  E.  Maroney,  '15 
HANS,  a  Forest  Ranger  Alden  Davison,  '15 

FATHER  WALTER,  the  Village  Parson 

Cadmus  Z.  Gordon,  Jr.,  '16 
DR.  ZIMMER,  a  Physician  Maurice  S  Gould,  '16 

CATHERINE,  the  Burgomaster's  Wife 

Edward  S.  Scofield,  '15 
ANNETTE,  their  Daughter  Frederick  P.  Gelbach,  Jr.,  '15 
SOZEL,  Servant  at  the  Inn  Alexander  D  Harvey,  '17 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  COURT  Stephen  Y.  Hard,  '16 
CLERK  OF  THE  COURT  Lorenzo  Hamilton,  '15 

THE  NOTARY  Leopold  Gruener,  '15 

THE  MESMERIST  Rufus  L.  Stevens,  '16 

GENDARMES.  GUESTS  AT  THE  WEDDING,  ETC.: 

R.  H.  Basselt,  R.  F   Beardsley,  H.  B.  Blauvelt,  J  D. 

Bowman,  G.  E.  Cook,  R  B.  Donworth,  V.  Heilner,  C.  F. 

Hendrie,  G.  F.  Jewell,  D.  W.  Kilchin,  A  Knowles,  W  B. 

Knox,  J  C.  Kunkel,  N.  T  Lane,  Jr.,  R  F  Makepeace, 

G  P.  Murdock.  J.  H.  Sharpe,  W.  D.  Washburn,  J.  B. 

Wilson,  Jr. 


Dartmouth  Club 

On  Saturday  evening,  January  16,  about 
twenty-five  students  met  in  the  Phillips  Union 
for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  Dartmouth 
Club  in  Phillips  Academy.  At  that  time  Mr. 
George  F.  French  and  Mr.  Huston  Lillard 
of  the  Faculty  talked  briefly  on  the  advantages 
of  Dartmouth  as  a  college  for  Andover  men. 
On  Wednesday,  January  20,  another  meeting 
was  held,  Mr.  French  acting  as  Chairman. 
On  this  occasion  a  constitution  was  adopted 
and  officers  were  elected  as  follows: — 

President,  John  Franklin  Goddard  of  Lynn. 

Vice-President,  Wallace  Raymond  Crumb 
of  Forestville,  Conn. 

Secretary,  Elbert  Chnpin  Ingram  of  Andover. 

On  Saturday  evening,  March  6,  the  club 
held  a  smoker  in  the  Union,  about  twenty 
being  present.  The  gathering  was  addressed 
by  Mr.  Gray  Knapp,  the  present  graduate 
secretary  at  Dartmouth,  who  gave  an  account 
of  the  various  undergraduate  activities  in  the 
college.  Later  refreshments  were  served,  and 
Mr.  Knapp  talked  informally  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  organization. 
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Death  of  Han  Tseng  Fan 

On  Tuesday  afternoon,  January  26,  Han 
Tseng  Fan  of  the  class  of  1915,  died  at  the 
Isham  Infirmary  after  a  very  brief  illness.  On 
the  Saturday  before,  Fan  was  sent  to  the 
Infirmary  suffering  from  an  attack  of  acute 
Blight's  disease.  A  specialist  from  Boston 
was  called  at  once  in  consultation,  but  the 
patient  grew  rapidly  worse,  soon  lost  con- 
sciousness, and  a  few  hours  later  passed 
peacefully  away. 

Fan  was  one  of  the  group  of  Chinese  govern- 
ment students  who  entered  Phillips  Academy 
at  the  opening  of  the  present  school  year. 
His  home  was  in  Shanghai,  and  he  had  pre- 
pared for  his  American  education  at  Tsing 
Hua  College,  commonly  known  as  the  Ameri- 
can Indemnity  College,  just  outside  of  the 
city  of  Peking.  At  Andover  he  had  already 
made  a  brilliant  record,  having  earned  at  the 
close  of  the  fall  term  a  position  on  the  first 
Honor  Roll  among  the  eight  best  students  in 
the  school.  Determined  to  make  the  most 
of  the  opportunities  offered  him  in  America, 
Fan  had  worked  with  unusual  zeal,  indeed  far 
beyond  his  physical  strength;  and  the  rapid 
headway  made  by  the  illness  which  so  suddenly 
ended  his  life  must  probably  be  attributed  to 
this  fact. 

During  his  short  career  at  Phillips  Academy 
Fan  well  upheld  the  best  traditions  of  his 
race  and  displayed  in  a  marked  degree  those 
admirable  traits  of  character  and  bearing  for 
which  his  countrymen  in  American  educa- 
tional institutions  have  always  been  famous. 
He  was  a  gentleman  in  the  finest  sense  of  the 
term,  with  that  unaffected  courtesy  so  char- 
acteristic of  the  Oriental,  and  especially  of 
the  Chinese.  While  he  was  not  active  in  any 
of  the  student  interests  outside  of  his  studies, 
he  had  made  himself  popular,  and  had  earned 
the  good-will  and  respect  of  those  who  knew 
him. 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  January  30,  a  brief 
memorial  service  was  held  in  the  Chapel,  over 
thirty  Chinese  students  from  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  Exeter,  and 
Harvard  being  present,  in  addition  to  many  of 
the  Phillips  student  body  and  Faculty.  The 
service  consisted  of  music  on  the  organ  by 
Mr.  Pfatteicher,  Scripture  readings  by  Mr. 
Stackpole,  an  anthem  by  the  choir,  a  prayer 
by  Dr.  Stearns,  and  the  singing  of  the  hymn 
Lead,  Kindly  Light.  The  body  was  re- 
turned to  China  in  the  custody  of  Mr.  Fan's 
brother,  a  student  in  Columbia  University. 


Yale  Club 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Yale  Club  this 
year  was  held  on  the  evening  of  Friday, 
March  5,  in  the  Phillips  Union,  about  150 
students  being  present.  Among  the  speakers 
were  Professor  Hollon  A.  Farr,  P.  A.  '92, 
President  of  the  Freshman  Faculty  Com- 
mittee at  Yale  College;  Chandler  Bennitt, 
President  of  the  Yale  Chapter  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa;  J.  W.  Hanes,  member  of  the  Yale 
Baseball  team;  and  Frank  Quimby,  coach  of 
the  Yale  nine.  Cigars  and  cigarettes  were 
provided  for  those  present,  and,  when  the 
addresses  were  finished,  light  refreshments 
were  served.  The  officers  of  the  Yale  Club, 
as  recently  elected,  are  the  following: — 

President,  Clifford  Rodman  of  Los  Angeles, 
California. 

Vice-President,  Francis  Brownell  Avery  of 
Aurora,  N.  Y. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Maurice  Stephenson 
Gould  of  Port  Washington,  X.  Y. 


Harvard  Club  at  Andover 

On  the  evening  of  Saturday,  March  13,  in 
the  lecture  room  of  the  Archaeology  Building, 
the  Harvard  Club  held  its  only  meeting  of  the 
term.  President  Robert  Tyng  Bushncll  of 
Andover  presided,  and  the  speakers  were  Dr. 
Paul  YYithington,  Director  of  Freshman 
athletics  at  Harvard;  W.  H.  Trumbull  of  last 
year's  victorious  Harvard  Football  team; 
"Eddie"  Mahan,  P.  A.  1912,  Captain  of  the 
Harvard  eleven;  and  Mr.  George  W.  Ilinman 
of  the  Academy  Faculty. 


Promenade  Festivities 

The  customary  Senior  reception,  preceding 
the  "Prom. ",  was  this  year  held  in  the  Novem- 
ber Club  House  on  the  afternoon  of  Monday, 
February  22,  the  patronesses  being  Mrs. 
Warren  K.  Moorehead,  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Keep, 
and  Mrs.  John  L.  Phillips.  As  a  feature  of 
the  occasion  the  combined  musical  clubs  gave 
their  first  concert  of  the  year  in  Andover. 
After  the  concert  an  opportunity  was  offered 
for  informal  dancing.  Tea  and  light  refresh- 
ments were  served  at  four  o'clock. 

The  Promenade  itself,  held  as  usual  in  the 
Borden  Gymnasium,  opened  at  eight  o'clock 
that  evening  with  the  Grand  March.  The 
hall  had  been  beautifully  decorated  with 
banners,  Japanese  lanterns,  and  skilfully 
arranged  electric  bulbs.  At  eleven  o'clock  a 
light  supper  was  served,  after  which  dancing 
continued  until  two.    The  patronesses  were 
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Mrs.  Matthew  S.  McCurdy,  Mrs.  James  C. 
Sawyer,  and  Miss  Katherine  R.  Kelsey.  The 
committee  in  charge,  chosen  from  the  Middle 
class,  consisted  of  the  following  students: — 

Harold  Pitts  narrower  of  Amsterdam,  N. 
Y.  (Chairman). 

Charles  Wilfred  Gleason  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Ralph  Philip  Hanes  of  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
Sherman  Harris  Sanborn  of  Montclair,  N.  J. 
John  William  Weber,  Jr.,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Transformation  of  Forum 

At  the  opening  of  the  last  term,  owing  to 
the  disinclination  of  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers to  continue  the  society  as  a  debating 
organization,  Forum,  which  since  1892  has 
existed  as  a  rival  to  Philo,  in  the  school,  was 
changed  into  a  literary  organization,  meeting 
one  night  a  week,  usually  at  Mr.  Crawford's 
house.  Whether  this  change  will  be  a  perma- 
nent one  is  not  yet  certain,  and  will  doubtless 


be  determined  by  the  character  of  the  mem- 
bers next  year.  For  the  present,  at  any  rate, 
the  Philomathean  Society  preserves  the 
structure  and  aims  of  those  who  founded  it  in 
1825.  It  is,  however,  temporarily  without  a 
rival  society  in  the  Academy. 


A  Correction 

The  Bulletin,  in  mentioning  the  P.  A.  E. 
reception  in  its  last  issue,  had  no  intention  of 
ignoring  previous  attempts  on  the  part  of 
other  societies  to  open  their  houses.  In  the 
spring  of  1910  the  Phi  Beta  Chi  Society  voted 
to  keep  open  house,  and  celebrated  the  event 
by  a  house-warming  for  which  invitations  were 
sent,  not  only  to  the  Faculty  but  also  to  the 
officers  of  other  school  societies.  At  that 
time  a  luncheon  was  served,  and  an  orchestra 
played  during  the  evening.  This  action  on 
the  part  of  the  society  was  believed  at  the 
time  to  be  a  distinct  step  forward,  one  en- 
tirely consistent  with  the  Andover  idea  of 
democracy. 


Athletics 


Baseball 

Only  three  of  last  year's  nine  are  in  school 
this  year:  Sheehan,  catcher,  Butterfield, 
pitcher,  and  Faherty,  fielder.  Some  good 
material,  however,  has  been  discovered  at  the 
indoor  practice  during  the  winter,  and  the 
chances  are  bright  for  Dr.  Stearns's  building 
up  a  first-class  team.  The  schedule,  as  an- 
nounced by  Manager  Gordon  R.  West,  is  as 
follows: — 

April    28— M.  I.  T.  '17. 

April    30 — Yale  Freshmen. 

May      5 — New  Hampshire  State  College. 

May      8 — Princeton  Freshmen. 

May    12 — Harvard  Second. 

May    15 — Pilgrims. 

May    19 — Harvard  Freshmen. 

May    22— Hotchkiss  at  Lakeville,  Conn. 

May    25 — Dartmouth  Freshmen. 

May    29 — Worcester  Academy. 

June      2 — Cushing  Academy. 

June      5 — Exeter,  at  Exeter,  X.  II. 

No  captain  has  as  yet  been  chosen  in  the 
place  of  Fred  S.  Swett,  who  left  the  Academy 
during  the  fall  term.  The  Athletic  Advisory 
Board,  however,  has  appointed  as  acting  cap- 
tain Clifford  Allen  Butterfield  of  Kingman, 
Maine. 


Football  Schedule 

The  Football  schedule  as  announced  for 
next  fall  contains  one  game  more  than  the 
schedule  of  last  year,  the  extra  contest  being 
with  Worcester  Academy.  The  list  of  games 
follows : — 

Oct.    9 — Cushing  Academy. 

Oct.  16 — Harvard  Freshmen. 

Oct.  23 — Dartmouth  Freshmen  at  Hanover. 

Oct.  30 — Yale  Freshmen. 

Nov.   6 — Worcester  Academy. 

Nov.  13 — Exeter  at  Exeter. 


Gymnasium  Team 

In  the  Interseholastic  Gymnasium  Meet 
held  at  Harvard  College  on  Saturday,  March 
13,  Phillips  Academy  took  second  place,  with 
eleven  points.  Exeter  was  the  winner,  with 
43  points  to  her  credit.  Five  men,  Captain 
Lester  Elwood,  Peck,  Corse,  Farr,  and 
Thomas,  represented  Andover  in  the  meet, 
Peck  winning  two  second  places.  This  record 
is  a  decided  improvement  over  the  work  done 
by  Andover  in  this  field  in  previous  years. 

The  schedule  of  the  team  included  also 
three  exhibition  meets  at  Andover:  one  with 
Harvard  on  February  .13;  one  with  Dart- 
mouth on  February  20;  and  one  with  M.  I.  T. 
on  March  6. 
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AN'DdVER'S  CHAMPION  KKLAY  TEAM 


Track 

At  the  annual  Boston  Athletic  Association 
Meet  held  in  Mechanics  Hall,  Boston,  on 
Saturday,  February  6,  the  Phillips  Academy 
relay  team,  composed  of  Captain  Lincoln  T. 
Prescott,  Clifford  Hodman.  .1.  P.  Charlton, 
and  E.  S  Cobb,  defeated  Exeter  in  a  close 
race,  the  time  3.17  2-5  being  rather  slow  for 
the  distance  of  1560  yards. 

The  first  regular  meet  of  the  season  was 
held  with  the  M.  I.  T.  Freshmen  on  March  fi 
at  Andover,  the  high  jump,  pole-vault,  and 
shot-put  being  carried  on  in  the  Cymnasium. 
The  result  was  a  victory  for  Andover  by  a 
score  of  1 1$  to  25$.  Rodman  won  three  events 
for  Andover:  the  low  hurdles,  the  high 
hurdles,  and  the  shot-put.  Captain  Prescott 
was  unfortunately  not  able  to  compete. 

The  track  schedule  for  the  spring  term  has 


been  announced  by  Manager  Frank  S.  Lennon 
as  follows: — 

May   1 — Harvard  Freshmen. 
May   <S — Worcester  Academy  at  Worcester. 
May  15 — Harvard   fnterscholastics  at  Cam- 
bridge. 
May  31— Exeter. 


Wrestling  Team 

The  Wrestling  team  has  had  a  very  credit- 
able record  during  the  winter  term.  On 
February  13  the  Allen  School  was  defeated  by 
a  score  of  six  bouts  to  one.  One  week  later, 
at  Harvard,  the  Academy  team,  although 
beaten,  succeeded  in  winning  six  bouts  against 
the  Harvard  'varsity  men.  On  March  6 
Andover  was  victorious  over  the  Harvard 
Freshmen,  the  final  score  being  six  to  live. 
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On  March  13,  in  a  contest  with  the  Yale 
Second  team  at  New  Haven,  Andover  again 
won,  by  a  score  of  16  to  6,  on  the  point  system. 
Talmadge,  in  the  155-pound  class,  has  not 
been  thrown  this  year. 


Hockey 

Of  the  eight  games  arranged  for  the  hockey 
schedule,  four  had  to  be  cancelled  because  of 
poor  weather  or  lack  of  ice.  In  the  first  game, 
on  January  23,  Andover  defeated  the  Harvard 
Freshmen  by  a  score  of  3  to  0  A  week  later 
the  team  lost  to  the  Merrimack  Valley  Country 
Club  of  Lawrence,  1  to  3.  On  February  10  the 
Stone  School  was  beaten  at  Andover,  the  score 
being  2  to  0. 

The  final  game  of  the  season  was  that  with 
Exeter  on  February  13,  in  which  Andover, 
completely  outclassed,  was  defeated  by  a 
score  of  5  to  0.  Lowe  and  Comerford  played 
a  brilliant  game  for  the  New  Hampshire  boys, 
and  effectually  prevented  Andover's  forwards 
from  approaching  the  Exeter  goal.  In  ad- 
dition the  Andover  seven  was  greatly  out- 
weighed, and  could  not  make  up  for  this  lack 
by  superior  speed. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Hockey  squad 
Thomas  Woodbury  Ashley  of  Allston,  Mass., 
was  re-elected  Captain  for  next  year.  Ashley 
has  played  on  the  hockey  squad  for  three 
years,  and,  in  addition,  has  won  his  letter  in 
Football  for  two  successive  years.  His  posi- 
tion on  the  Hockey  team  is  left  wing. 


Swimming 

The  record  of  the  swimming  team  during 
the  season  just  finished  has  been  fully  as 
brilliant  as  that  made  by  last  year's  ex- 
traordinary team,  and  entitles  it  to  claim 
the  eastern  schoolboy  championship.  Under 
the  leadership  of  Captain  Thomas  A.  Fitz- 
gerald of  Boston  the  team  suffered  only  one 
defeat, —  by  Harvard  early  in  the  season, — 
and  that  was  redeemed  on  March  10  by  a 
victory  so  decisive  that  no  question  could 
remain  as  to  the  superiority  of  the  Andover 
team.  Among  the  institutions  which  were 
defeated  were  Huntington  School,  the  Yale 
Freshmen  Worcester  Academy,  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  Brookline  High 
School,  Springfield  Training  School,  and 
Harvard.  At  the  meet  with  the  Brookline 
High  School,  Andover's  relay  team  racing 
against  a  team  captained  by  Leo  Handy,  the 
interscholastic  champion  in  the  sprints, 
equalled  the  world's  record  for  200  yards  set 
by  last  year's  Andover  team.  In  the  second 
contest  against  Harvard  Captain  Fitzgerald 
established  a  new  tank  record  of  one  minute 
flat  for  100  yards.  The  meet  with  Amherst 
was  won  by  the  narrow  margin  of  one  point, 
Fitzgerald  defeating  Amherst's  fine  swimmer, 
Lemcke,  in  the  hundred-yard  dash  by  a  scant 
foot  and  thus  deciding  the  contest.  Much 
credit  is  due  to  Coach  Alec  Sutherland,  for- 
merly of  Brookline,  who,  out  of  material 
which  seemed  at  first  to  be  hot  very  promising, 
has  developed  a  championship  team. 


THE  REBELLION  OF  1867  IN  PHILLIPS  ACADEMY 


It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  period  during 
which  Dr.  Samuel  H.  Taylor  ruled  like  a 
merciless  autocrat  over  Phillips  Academy  was 
marked  by  more  insubordination  in  the 
student  body  than  any  other  time  in  the 
school  history.  "Uncle  Sam"  was  alert  and 
shrewd  in  detecting  offenders;  his  punish- 
ments were  prompt  and  severe,  and  there  was 
no  appeal  from  his  final  judgment;  and  yet, 
in  spite  of  this  rigid  enforcement  of  a  harsh 
penal  code,  violation  of  his  rules  continued  to 
be  common.  The  story  of  the  "Catalogue 
Rebellion"  of  1846  has  already  been  told  in 
a  previous  number  of  the  Bulletin.  The  in- 
surrection of  1867,  however,  was  far  more 
important,  chiefly  because  its  results  were  so 
far-reaching.  The  following  account  of  the 
affair  is  based  upon  Dr.  Taylor's  report,  sup- 
plemented by  various  other  details  related  by 
Alumni  of  the  school. 

On  a  glorious  Wednesday  morning  in  the 


middle  of  May,  1867,  Rufus  A.  Bullock,  now 
a  prominent  lawyer  in  Boston,  and  Simon 
Obermeyer,his  classmate,  met  another  student, 
who  shall  be  nameless,  on  their  way  from 
chapel.  The  third  student,  a  happy-go-lucky 
scapegrace  full  of  animal  spirits,  proposed  that 
they  should  cut  the  scheduled  recitation  in 
Geometry  and  walk  to  Haggett's  Pond  for  a 
boat  ride  and  a  swim.  When  they  returned, 
late  in  the  afternoon,  they  discovered  awaiting 
them  a  notice  from  "Uncle  Sam",  ordering 
them  to  appear  at  his  study  immediately. 
They  found  him  suffering  acute  pain  from  one 
of  his  periodic  attacks  of  gout  and  conse- 
quently in  no  very  agreeable  temper.  In  ad- 
dition he  had  been  lately  very  much  annoyed 
by  the  frequent  "cutting"  which  had  been 
going  on  during  the  fine  spring  weather. 
Being  in  no  mood  to  listen  to  any  explanation, 
he  informed  the  offenders' that  their  relations 
with  Phillips  Academy  must  terminate  at 
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once.  On  the  same  day,  unfortunately,  Archie 
Bush,  captain  of  the  school  baseball  team, 
had  stolen  off  with  one  of  his  friends  to  Boston 
without  permission,  to  see  a  ball  game.  Bush, 
who  had  served  as  an  officer  in  the  Northern 
army  during  the  Civil  War,  was  the  school 
hero  of  his  time.  In  the  preceding  year  (1866) 
he  had  organized  the  first  regular  nine  in  the 
Academy,  which  had  defeated  the  famous 
"Tri-Mountain"  team  on  Boston  Common  by 
a  decisive  score.  He  was  a  fine  fellow  of  good 
habits,  whom  everybody  liked  and  respected. 
But  his  virtues  and  his  popularity  did  not  help 
his  cause  with  Dr.  Taylor,  and  he  and  his 
companion  were  also  summarily  expelled. 

On  the  next  morning,  the  Senior  Class, 
indignant  at  the  loss  of  five  of  their  number, 
resolved  upon  a  demonstration.  After  an 
angry  mass  meeting  on  what  is  now  the  Old 
Campus,  twenty-four  of  the  forty-two  mem- 
bers, among  them  some  of  the  ablest  scholars 
in  the  class,  hired  barges  and  drove  to  Law- 
rence, where  they  attended  a  circus,  had  a 
supper  at  a  hotel,  and  then  drove  back  past 
Dr.  Taylor's  house,  giving  loud  cat-calls  for 
the  benefit  of  the  suffering  Principal.  This 
exploit  was,  of  course,  a  genuine  rebellion,  and 
"Uncle  Sam"  accordingly,  after  a  perfunctory 
investigation,  expelled  all  those  who  had  taken 
part  in  it.  The  newspapers  throughout  New 
England  came  out  with  garbled  accounts  of 
the  incident,  and  it  created  so  much  comment 
that  the  Trustees,  at  their  next  regular  meet- 
ing on  July  2,  1867,  felt  it  best  to  pass  a  formal 
vote  approving  Dr.  Taylor's  action  in  toto. 

In  his  annual  report  to  the  Trustees  in 
July,  Dr.  Taylor  gave  the  following  facts 
about  the  affair: — 

"On  Wednesday,  May  15,  three  mem- 
bers  of  the  Senior  Class  went  to  a  pond 
in  a  distant  part  of  I  lie  town  for  the 
purpose  of  boating;  on  the  same  day  two 
other  members  of  the  same  class  went 
without  permission  to  Boston  to  attend 
a  ball  match.  In  view  of  the  tendency 
noticeable,  in  these  and  other  cases,  to 
disregard  in  this  way  the  rules  of  the 
school,  it  was  evident  that  the  ordinary 
method  of  dealing  with  such  violations 
was  not  sufficient.  The  penalty  to  be 
worth  anything  must  be  such  as  will 
ordinarily  prevent  the  violation  of  law. 
The  individuals  referred  to  were,  there- 
fore, told  that,  as  they  had  taken  the  reins 
into  their  own  hands,  they  might  retain 
them,  and  that  they  might  report  them- 
selves to  their  parents  and  follow  their 
directions.  This  was  not  a  suspension, 
nor  exactly  an  expulsion,  but  simply  a 
declining  on  our  part  to  assume  again,  at 
least  from  them,  the  authority  which  they 


had  taken  to  themselves.  Two  days  later 
twenty-five  members  of  the  Senior  Class — 
the  five  alluded  to  above  being  included — 
absented  themselves  from  the  exercises  of 
the  school,  and  went  in  a  body,  in 
thirteen  separate  carriages,  to  Lawrence, 
from  which  they  returned  between  9  and 
11  o'clock  in  the  evening.  There  is 
reason  to  suppose  that  some  of  this  num- 
ber went  without  much  deliberation  or 
much  plan;  but  the  greater  part  went 
deliberately.  Individuals,  it  is  known, 
were  invited  to  meet  at  a  particular  place 
on  the  day  of  the  event  referred  to,  and 
the  general  object  of  the  meeting  was 
stated  when  the  invitation  was  given.  A 
considerable  number  accordingly  met  on 
the  ball  ground  directly  in  the  rear  of 
the  Latin  Commons.  The  measure  was 
there  stated,  and  those  in  favor  of  it  were 
requested  to  take  their  position  together. 
At  first  there  was  a  division,  but  at 
length  all  who  assembled  there  went  on 
one  side.  When  the  course  which  these 
members  of  the  school  had  taken  was 
fully  known,  they  were  individually  in- 
formed that  their  connection  with  the 
school  was  terminated.  —  It  is  due  to 
the  young  men  to  say  that,  while  the 
course  they  took  was  a  very  disorderly 
one,  they  were  not  persons  of  bad  char- 
acter; on  the  contrary,  nearly  all  of  them 
retain  a  good  character.  It  is  due  to  them 
also  to  say  that  after  their  removal  from 
the  school,  they  exhibited  no  signs  or 
spirit  of  disorder.  I  do  not  know  of  a 
single  act  to  their  discredit." 

The   immediate    results   of   Dr.  Taylor's 
action  were  exceedingly  interesting.    He  was, 
as  nearly  every  one  knows,  a  man  of  decided 
prejudices.    Among  them  was  a  dislike  for 
Harvard  College  so  strong  that,  especially 
after  one  of  his  sons  was  compelled  to  leav 
there  at  the  end  of  his  Freshman  year,  i 
amounted  almost  to  a  ruling  passion.  Th 
feeling  doubtless  originated  in  the  belief  Ilia 
Harvard  had  become  a  stronghold  of  Uni 
tarianism,   which  Taylor,   like  Dr.  Pearso 
before   him,   absolutely   detested.     At  an 
rate,  "Uncle  Sam"  not  only  never  advise 
students  to  go  to  the  Cambridge  institution 
but  also  pertinaciously  refused  to  modify  th 
Academy  curriculum  in  order  to  meet  th 
Harvard  entrance  requirements.  One  alumnu 
of  the  period  writes: — 

"There  was  a  deeply  rutted  road  to 
Yale,  and  it  was  the  only  road  in  sight. 
There  was  no  record  of  anyone  ever  grad- 
uating from  Andover  and  going  to  Yale 
with    'Uncle    Sam's'  recommendation 
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who  failed  to  get  in.  In  1867  Andover 
did  not  prepare  for  Harvard;  in  Latin 
and  Greek  she  offered  only  about  one-half 
the  amount  required  for  that  college." 

The  twenty-five  expelled  students,  lacking 
Dr.  Taylor's  recommendation,  therefore  found 
it  impossible  to  enter  Yale,  and  thus  many  of 
them,  some  of  them  the  sons  of  Yale  graduates, 
decided  to  try  Harvard.  Some  of  them,  in- 
cluding Mr.  Bullock,  engaged  tutors  from 
among  the  younger  instructors  at  Harvard; 
others  studied  during  the  summer  for  the 
entrance  examinations;  but  in  the  end  the 
majority  of  them,  in  one  way  or  another, 
managed  to  enter  Harvard  and  graduate  from 
it. 

Among  them  was  "Archie"  Bush,  who,  in 
his  Sophomore  year,  became  captain  of  the 
Harvard  Baseball  Team.  During  the  three 
years  of  his  captaincy  Harvard  won  regularly 
from  Yale,  a  result  due  largely  to  his  brilliant 
playing  and  admirable  methods  of  coaching 
his  nine.  Yale  men  have  always  attributed 
their  decline  in  athletics  during  this  period  to 
the  expulsion  from  Andover  of  Bush  and  his 
comrades.  Even  after  his  departure  his 
system  continued  to  bring  victories  to  Har- 
vard. His  record  in  college  was  indeed  a 
distinguished  one,  not  only  in  sport  but  also 
in  scholarship  and  in  religious  movements. 
When  he  died  in  1877  at  Liverpool,  England, 
while  he  was  on  his  honeymoon,  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  spoke  of  him  as  "the  most 
widely  known  college  man  in  the  United 
States". 

The  attitude  of  sympathy  which  Harvard 
showed  towards  the  expelled  boys  was  de- 
cidedly irritating  to  Dr.  Taylor,  who,  in  his 
report  for  1868,  unburdened  himself  on  the 
matter  to  the  Trustees: — 

"The  members  of  the  Senior  Class  who 
were  removed  from  the  Academy  were  all 
admitted  to  College.  But  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  single  college  no  one  of  the 
class  was  received  till  a  full  and  manly 
apology  was  made  to  us  for  the  violation 
of  the  authority  of  the  school,  and  till  a 
paper  was  furnished  by  us  to  the  colleges 
where  they  applied  for  admission,  giving 
the  facts  in  the  case,  and  stating  that  but 
for  the  particular  act  of  insubordination, 
the  persons  under  censure  would  have 
received  the  usual  recommendations  at 
the  close  of  the  term.  The  course  which 
these  colleges  took  was  wise  and  salu- 
tary. 

"Harvard  College,  however,  admitted 
those  who  applied,  without  any  papers  of 
any  kind  from  us.  As  I  considered  such 
a  course  injurious  in  its  tendency  to  our 


school,  as  well  as  to  others,  I  sought  an 
interview  with  President  Hill,  during  our 
last  vacation,  for  the  purpose  of  learning 
the  facts  in  the  case,  so  far  as  he  felt  at 
liberty  to  state  them.  He  treated  the 
matter  with  great  candor  and  courtesy. 
He  said  that  there  was  a  difference  of 
opinion  in  the  Faculty  themselves,  and 
that  they  had  a  sharp  discussion  in  regard 
to  the  measures  to  be  adopted, —  some  of 
their  number  contending  that  the  stu- 
dents had  been  sufficiently  punished  by 
their  removal  from  the  Academy  here. 
He  said  also  that  he  ought  to  have  written 
and  learned  more  about  the  case;  but 
that  his  mind  was  greatly  distracted  at 
that  time.  He  added,  too,  in  the  end, — 
'I  do  not  feel  quite  satisfied  with  our 
position'." 

The  aftermath  of  the  affair  lasted  for  some 
years.  Wide  publicity  was  given  to  the  news 
that  Phillips  Academy  did  not  prepare  boys 
for  Harvard,  and,  as  a  concession  to  public 
opinion,  certain  changes  in  the  Andover 
curriculum  were  made  inevitable.  For  three 
decades  Dr.  Taylor  had  been  proceeding  on 
his  own  independent  course,  paying  little  or 
no  attention  to  college  requirements,  teaching 
boys  in  his  own  effective  way  and  relying  on 
his  recommendation  to  get  them  into  college. 
It  was  time  for  the  system  to  change,  but  the 
true  readjustment  did  not  take  place  until 
after  Dr.  Taylor's  death.  Then  Mr.  Tilton 
and  Dr.  Bancroft  had  to  confront  the  difficult 
and  complicated  task  of  getting  Phillips 
Academy  once  more  in  touch  with  modern 
educational  methods. 

The  effect  of  the  Rebellion  on  Dr.  Taylor 
was  almost  tragic.  As  one  of  the  expelled 
students  points  out,  "Uncle  Sam"  had  never 
anticipated  such  far-reaching  consequences 
from  his  action.  He  had  thought  that  the 
affair  would  end,  as  so  many  others  had  ended, 
with  the  departure  of  the  original  offenders, 
and  that  the  influence  of  his  drastic  punish- 
ment would  be  decidedly  beneficial  to  aca- 
demic discipline.  When  the  storm  burst,  he 
was,  for  a  time,  utterly  unnerved.  Indeed, 
his  son,  Mr.  George  H.  Taylor,  always  main- 
tained that  the  shock  caused  by  the  un- 
expected turn  of  events  undoubtedly  hastened 
his  father's  death. 


Society  Grades. 

The  average  grades  of  the  various  societies 
for  the  winter  term,  as  prepared  by  Mr.  James 
C.  Graham,  are  as  follows: 

A.  G.  X.,  68.6;  P.  L.  S.,  67.7;  P.  A.  E.,  66.8; 
P.  B.  X.,  65.4;  F.  L.  D.,  65.1;  K.  O.  A.,  62.2; 
A.  U.  V.,  62.1. 
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A  COASTING  PARTY  AT  ANDOVER  IN  1885 


Graduate  Interest 


Meeting  of  the  Buffalo  Association 

On  Friday  evening,  March  19,  the  Buffalo 
Association  gathered  for  its  annual  dinner 
at  the  Saturn  Club,  Buffalo.  Principal  Stearns 
was  the  guest  of  the  Association  at  this  meet- 
ing. John  H.  Field,  '89,  presided.  As  at  the 
Chicago  meeting  the  speeches  were  wholly 
informal,  and  numerous  questions  were  asked 
by  the  various  members  present.  A  song- 
book  had  been  prepared  for  the  occasion,  and 
the  singing  was  pretty  generally  and  enthusi- 
astically indulged  in. 

A  most  interesting  and  pleasant  feature  of 
the  evening's  entertainment  was  a  visit  from 
the  Williams  College  Alumni  of  Buffalo  who 
were  meeting  in  an  adjoining  room.  After 
the  Williams  men  had  encircled  the  Andover 
table  they  stopped  and  cheered  for  Williams 
and  for  the  School.  Later  in  the  evening  the 
Andover  men  returned  the  compliment  by 
visiting  the  Williams  room,  where  the  same 
greetings  were  exchanged.  Still  later  the 
Andover  group  accepted  a  cordial  invitation 
from  the  President  of  the  Williams  Association 
to  be  the  guests  of  the  Association  during  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Elbert  Baldwin  of  The  Outlook, 
who  had  recently  returned  from  the  European 
War  Zone,  and  who  spoke  in  a  most  interest- 
ing way  of  his  experiences,  and  the  present 
situation  in  Europe. 

After  Mr.  Baldwin's  speech  the  Andover 
men  returned  to  their  quarters  and  continued 
the  festivities  of  the  evening.    One  of  the 


interesting  speeches  was  that  of  Sheldon 
Hodge,  who,  at  the  request  of  his  friends, 
though  much  against  his  will,  was  compelled 
to  describe  his  part  in  the  famous  Andover- 
Exeter  baseball  contest  of  1903.  It  was  a 
phenomenal  catch  by  Hodge  in  the  ninth 
inning  of  this  game  that  saved  for  Andover 
one  of  the  closest  and  most  exciting  games 
ever  played  between  the  two  schools.  Ando- 
ver's  lone  run  had  come  in  the  seventh  inning. 
With  two  men  out  in  the  ninth  inning,  Cooney, 
Exeter's  best  batter,  and  later  a  member  of 
the  Princeton  Varsity,  came  to  the  plate. 
He  had  always,  on  his  previous  appearances, 
hit  the  ball  dangerously  hard,  but  into  the 
waiting  hands  of  the  Andover  fielders.  In 
anticipation  of  further  trouble,  the  Andover 
outfield  was  playing  far  deeper  than  usual. 
Cooney  met  one  of  the  first  balls  pitched  him 
in  a  way  that  for  the  moment  seemed  to  spell 
disaster  to  Andover's  hopes.  It  went  on  a 
line  over  the  ccnterfielder's  head,  and  Hodge, 
who  was  playing  that  position,  sizing  up  the 
situation  with  the  crack  of  Cooney's  bat, 
turned  and  ran  like  a  deer  towards  the  tennis 
courts  far  out  back  of  the  fielder's  position. 
While  still  at  full  speed  he  was  seen  to  leap 
into  the  air,  and  to  the  amazement  of  all, 
land  on  his  feet  with  the  ball  safely  clasped  in 
his  glove.  It  was  a  catch  such  as  occasionally 
occurs  in  professional  ball,  but  which  is  almost 
never  seen  in  college  or  school  contests.  Hodge 
himself  admits  that  he  does  not  know  how  it 
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happened;  all  he  remembers  is  that  some  kind 
of  an  instinct  told  him  to  jump.  He  ended 
his  remarks  by  producing  the  ball  in  question, 
which  he  had  carefully  guarded  since  leaving 
the  school,  and  turning  it  over  to  Dr.  Stearns 
to  take  back  to  Andover  for  the  trophy  case. 

The  Buffalo  Association  elected  the  follow- 
ing officers  for  the  coming  year:  President, 
Frederick  DeP.  Townsend,  '92;  Secretary, 
Sheldon  Hodge,  '04;  Treasurer,  Paul  Malone, 
'09. 


Chicago  Alumni  Association  Meets 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Alumni 
Association  of  Phillips  Academy  was  held  on 
Thursday  evening,  February  18,  at  the  Uni- 
versity Club.  About  fifty  men  were  present. 
Robert  Stevenson,  Jr.,  '96,  presided,  and  after 
guiding  the  necessary  business  of  the  evening, 
turned  over  to  J.  S.  Mason,  '94,  the  duties  of 
toastmaster. 

The  speeches  were  all  informal,  and  the 
better  for  that.  The  oldest  representatives 
present  were  given  the  first  chance  to  tell  of 
their  own  school  days,  and  they  did  this  in  a 
most  interesting  manner.  Richard  T.  Greener, 
LL.D.,  '65,  during  the  Boxer  troubles  in 
China,  U.  S.  Consul  at  Vladivostok,  told  of 
life  at  Phillips  Academy  during  the  stirring 
days  of  the  Civil  War.  Mr.  Greener  was 
followed  by  Professor  L.  B.  Fisher,  '80,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  who  described  the 
school  during  the  early  days  of  Dr.  Bancroft's 
administration.  Professor  Fisher  kept  the 
crowd  in  laughter  most  of  the  time  by  his 
amusing  anecdotes  of  the  school  life.  He  in 
turn  was  followed  by  Robert  Gardner,  '08, 
representing  the  Alumni  of  the  later  genera- 
tion. Principal  Stearns  brought  greetings 
from  the  school  of  to-day. 

The  project  of  establishing  a  definite  schol- 
arship in  the  school  was  discussed,  but  it  was 
decided  that  the  Association  could  probably 
make  its  influence  felt  more  effectively  by 
encouraging  in  a  vigorous  way  larger  and  more 
representative  contributions  to  the  general 
Alumni  Fund.  The  newly  elected  officers 
pledged  themselves  to  make  this  the  policy  of 
the  Association  during  their  administration. 
The  officers  elected  were  as  follows:  President, 
William  II.  Field,  '95;  Vice-President,  M.  T. 
Clark,  '94;  Secretary,  W.  T.  Bacon,  '02;  and 
Treasurer,  N.  Chapin  Palmer,  '10. 


Class  Reunions 

Plans  are  now  being  made  by  a  number  of 
classes  for  holding  reunions  at  Andover  during 
Commencement  week.  The  days  for  these 
reunions  are  Thursday  and  Friday,  June  10 
and  11. 

It  has  been  customary  for  many  years  to 


hold  such  reunions  on  Commencement  Day, 
but  it  has  been  done  with  much  irregularity. 
Several  classes,  through  the  efforts  of  one 
enthusiastic  man,  or  occasionally  through  an 
organized  committee,  have  had  very  en- 
joyable and  well-attended  reunions,  but  these 
have  usually  occurred  ten,  twenty-five,  or  fifty 
years  after  graduation.  Once  in  five  years, 
beginning  with  the  fifth  after  graduation, 
does  not  seem  too  often  for  a  class  to  hold  a 
reunion.  A  few  classes  have  been  carrying 
out  the  plan  of  quinquennial  reunions  with 
much  success.  Last  June,  all  except  three  of 
the  classes  which  had  graduated  during  the 
last  sixty  years,  and  whose  anniversaries  were 
the  fifth,  tenth,  fifteenth,  etc.,  held  reunions. 
More  graduates  returned  for  these  reunions 
than  ever  before.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  living 
members  of  the  class  of  1854  were  in  Andover. 

This  year  the  classes  which  should  hold 
reunions"  are  1910,  1905,  1900,  1895,  and  as 
far  back  as  the  members  of  the  classes  find  it 
possible  to  meet.  Active  preparations  are 
now  being  made  by  the  following  classes  to 
hold  reunions  in  June,  the  committee  named 
having  charge  of  the  plans  for  each  class: 

1865 

Rev.  J.  B.  Scabury,  Chairman,  Wellcsley 
Hills,  Mass. 

1880 

James  Brainerd  Wilson,  12  Rumford  St., 
Concord,  X.  II. 

1890 

James  C.  Sawyer,  Andover,  Mass. 
1895 

William  C.  Ridgway,  President. 

William  T.  Laing,  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
175  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City,  assisted  by  a 
large  committee. 

1900 

Carlyle  Garrison,  Chairman,  75  Mont- 
gomery St.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Douglas  Crawford,  Phillips  Academy,  An- 
dover, Mass. 

G.  Elton  Parks,  C.  D.  Rafferty,  and  T.  D. 
Thacher. 

1905 

Allan  D.  Parker,  Chairman,  731  Dutton 
St.,  Lowell,  Mass.;  H.  T.  Capen,  E.  A.  Carter. 

1910 

Clyde  Martin,  Chairman,  22  Thomas  St., 
New  York  City.;  F.  M.  Dougherty,  S.  W.  R. 
Eames,  Kenneth  Revnolds,  R.  M.  Thompson. 

The  classes  of  1875,  1885,  and  1895  probably 
will  hold  reunions  also,  but  the  organization 
of  their  committee  has  not  yet  been  completed. 

The  Andover  Class  Reunion  Board,  of  which 
George  X.  McLanahan,  '92,  of  Washington, 
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D.  C,  is  President,  and  Frederick  E.  Newton, 
'93,  of  Andover,  Mass.,  Secretary,  desires  to 
emphasize  again  its  wish  to  assist  in  every  way 
possible  those  who  are  engaged  in  working  up 
class  reunions,  and  hopes  that  no  one  will 
hesitate  to  call  upon  the  Secretary  at  any 
time,  for  whatever  information  or  assistance 
may  be  desired. 

K.  O.  A.  Reunion 

The  fortieth  reunion  of  the  K.  O.  A.  Society 
was  held  in  Andover  on  February  27  and  28, 
1915.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  graduates 
who  attended  the  anniversary  exercises: — • 

A.  C  Jelly,  1878,  Boston,  Mass. 

W.  Gates,  1878,  Worcester,  Mass. 

H.  H.  Gilman,  1878,  Haverhill. 

A.  J.  Selfridge,  1881,  Boston. 

W.  K.  Sharpe,  1882,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

S.  L.  Smith,  1885,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Robert  H.  York,  1887,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

H.  S.  Cheney,  1890,  Southbridge. 

J.  C.  Sawyer,  1890,  Andover. 

A.  E.  Stearns,  1890,  Andover. 

T.  W.  Hvde,  1891,  Sprinqfield. 

J.  B.  Neale,  1892,  Minersville,  Pa. 

G.  X.  McLanahan,  1892,  Washintgon,  D.  C. 
C.  A.  Crawford,  1892,  South  Orange,  N.  J. 
R.  D.  Read,  1893,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

J.  L.  Mills,  1897,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
P.  H.  Reed,  1902,  Boston. 

E.  B.  Chapin,  1903,  Andover. 
M.  A.  Seabury,  1905,  Wayland. 
A.  D.  Parker,  1905,  Lowell. 

S.  H.  Scribner,  1909,  Lowell. 

H.  L.  Hemingway,  1910,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
S.  K.  Smith,  1910,  Westfield. 

R.  H.  Gamble,  1911,  Haverford,  Pa. 

N.  V.  Donaldson,  1911,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

F.  M.  Hampton,  1912,  Fordice,  Arkansas. 
E.  J.  Howe,  Jr.,  1912,  Dorchester. 

E.  L.  Davis,  1913,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

M.  W.  Phillips,  1913,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

J.  W.  Otis,  1913,  Chicago,  111. 

J.  Leslie  Grant,  1914,  Chicago,  111. 


Andover  Men  at  Yale 

The  report  of  the  scholarship  of  the  Fresh- 
man Class  at  Yale  shows  that  eight  Phillips 
Academy  graduates  have  received  Honor 
grades,  a  larger  number  than  from  any  other 
school.  The  Andover  Honor  men  in  Yale 
College  are  Nathaniel  Burton  Paradise  and 
Richard  Henry  Plow,  both  graduates  of  the 
Academy  in  1911.  In  Sheffield  Scientific 
School  one  Andover  student,  John  William 
Roy  Crawford,  Jr.,  was  awarded  first  Honors, 
and  five,  second  Honors,  the  names  being: 
Stuart  Hill  Caldwell,  Gregory  Jamieson  Com- 
stock,  William  Pease  Morrison,  Herbert  Dana 


Ware,  and  Joseph  Hixon  Colman.  This 
record  is  the  best  made  in  many  years  by 
Andover  men  in  the  Freshman  class  at  Yale. 


Andover  Men  at  Harvard 

The  following  graduates  of  Phillips  Acad- 
emy won  scholarships  at  Harvard  during  the 
fall  term:  Alexander  Bern  Bruce  was  awarded 
the  Nathaniel  Ropes,  Jr.,  Scholarship  in  the 
first  group;  Phillips  Bradley,  Jean  C.  Cam- 
popiano,  and  Phillip  D.  Woodbridge  were 
given  scholarships  in  the  second  group. 


OBITUARIES 

1835 — Samuel  Newell  Wood,  son  of  Samuel 
and  Patience  Kendall  Wood,  was  born  in  Dracut, 
January  16,  1821.  After  leaving  Andover  he  was 
a  grocer  and  engaged  in  the  wholesale  grain  busi- 
ness and  later  devoted  himself  to  real  estate  in 
the  city  of  Lowell.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
common  council  in  1864.  He  was  a  director  of 
the  First  National  Bank  and  a  trustee  of  the 
Central  Savings  Bank.  Mr.  Wood  died  in  Lowell, 
January  10,  1915. 

1838 — George  Edwards  Hill,  son  of  Henry  and 
Laura  Porter  Hill,  was  born  in  Boston,  Novem- 
ber 3,  1824,  and  graduated  from  Yale  in  1846. 
He  attended  Andover  Theological  Seminary 
and  graduated  from  Yale  Seminary  in  1849.  His 
pastorates  were  in  Connecticut,  Massachusetts, 
and  New  Hampshire.  He  served  the  American 
Missionary  Association  in  Marion,  Ala.  Mr.  Hill 
died  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  March  5,  1915. 

1849 —  George  Washburn,  son  of  Philander 
and  Elizabeth  Homes  Washburn,  was  born  in 
Middleboro,  March  1,  1833.  He  graduated  from 
Amherst  in  1855,  and  from  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  in  1859.  He  was  professor  and  presi- 
dent of  Robert  College  in  Constantinople  from 
1869  to  1903,  and  has  lived  in  Boston.  Dr. 
Washburn  was  a  recognized  authority  on  the 
political  questions  of  Southeastern  Europe,  and 
was  a  regular  contributor  to  English  and  Ameri- 
can periodicals.  He  died  in  Boston,  February 
15,  1915. 

1850 —  Ralph  Emerson,  son  of  Ralph  and 
Eliza  Rockwell  Emerson,  was  born  in  Andover, 
May  3,  1831.  He  studied  law  privately  but  soon 
entered  business  in  Rockford,  111.,  as  a  wholesale 
manufacturer  of  agricultural  implements.  He 
was  an  inventor  of  seamless  hosiery  and  origin- 
ated the  city  lighting  works.  He  was  an  officer 
in  national  banks  and  president  of  insurance 
companies  and  founder  of  the  Emerson  Institute 
in  Mobile,  Ala.  He  also  published  a  Genealogy 
of  the  Emerson  Family.  Mr.  Emerson  died  in 
Rockford,  August  19,  1914. 

1851 —  David  Wood  Lewis,  son  of  David  and 
Cynthia  Fish  Lewis,  was  born  in  Falmouth, 
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November  6,  1834.  For  over  fifty  years  he  was 
engaged  in  commercial  interests  in  New  York 
and  in  the  development  of  Rockroyal,  N.  Y.  He 
was  especially  interested  in  dairying  and  agri- 
culture and  wrote  many  articles  for  the  press. 
Mr.  Lewis  died  in  Rockroyal,  June  15,  1914. 

1853 —  John  Howard  Williams,  son  of  Charles 
and  Diantha  Fiske  Williams,  was  born  in  Kenne- 
bunk,  Me.,  August  7,  1836.  In  early  life  he 
crossed  the  Atlantic  several  times  for  the  sake 
of  his  health,  and  in  1864  he  removed  to  Chicago, 
and  engaged  in  the  wholesale  and  retail  ice 
business,  from  which  he  retired  in  1901.  Mr. 
Williams  died  in  Chicago,  April  12,  1914. 

1854 —  George  Frederic  Andrews,  son  of  Wil- 
liam and  Phoebe  Arnold  Angell  Andrews,  was 
born  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  December  2,  1828. 
He  attended  Brown  University  and  Bangor 
Theological  Seminary  and  planned  to  become 
a  foreign  missionary,  but  his  health  would  not 
allow  and  he  established  at  Plymouth  a  news- 
paper called  the  Plymouth  Memorial  and  Rock, 
which  exists  to-day  under  the  name,  Old  Colony 
Memorial.  For  forty  years  he  was  an  editor  and 
publisher,  and  an  eloquent  public  speaker.  He 
died  in  Wellesley,  November  17,  1914. 

1854 —  Charles  Seymour  Doggett,  son  of  Perez 
Fobes  and  Lucy  Maria  Fearing  Doggett,  was 
born  in  Wareham,  March  9,  1836.  He  was  a 
Woolen  manufacturer  and  later  a  farmer.  Mr. 
Doggett  died  in  Brookline,  January  3,  1915. 

1855 —  William  Spooner  Bartlett,  son  of  Seth 
Spooner  and  Anne  C.  Bartlett  Bartlett,  was  born 
in  South  Plymouth,  now  Manomet,  September 
13,  1837.  He  became  a  farmer  and  died  in 
Manomet,  January  20,  1914. 

1855 —  Walter  Derby  Hutchinson,  son  of  EHsha 
Putnam  and  Ruth  Louisa  Richardson  Hutchin- 
son, was  born  in  Middleton,  February  2,  1840, 
and  went  to  Paris  in  1856.  He  became  a  civil 
engineer  and  entered  the  rubber  establishment 
of  his  uncle,  the  first  rubber  shoe  works  under 
the  Goodyear  patents  and  now  one  of  the  largest 
in  Europe.  He  retired  in  1900,  but  continued  to 
live  in  Paris  until  his  death  in  that  city,  Decem- 
ber 19,  1914. 

1856 —  Joshua  Bertram  Webster,  son  of  Joshua 
and  Betsey  Bartlett  Chase  Webster,  was  born  in 
Boston,  September  21,  1838.  Mr.  Webster  was 
a  sailor  for  two  years,  a  book-keeper  for  two 
years,  an  Indian  trader,  merchant,  and  lawyer 
for  forty  years.  He  was  U.  S.  Commissioner 
for  the  Northern  District  of  California.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  city  council  of  Stockton,  Cal. 
He  died  in  Stockton,  December  7,  1914. 

1857 —  Allan  Foster  Boone,  son  of  William 
Colwell  and  Louisa  Hanks  Boone,  was  born  in 
Meriden,:Conn.,  November  1,  1838.  Mr.  Boone 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1861,  and  became  a 


private  in  Co.  H,  44th  Mass.  Vols  He  was  a 
merchant  in  Boston  and  died  in  Winchester, 
February  4,  1915. 

1858 —  Luther  Martin  Mead,  son  of  John 
Calvin  and  Selinda  Martin  Mead,  was  born  in 
Burdett,  N.  Y.,  March  21,  1833,  and  entered 
Yale  College  with  the  class  of  1862,  but  because 
of  ill  health  left  college  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year.  He  taught  for  four  years  and  was  a  printer 
for  nine  years,  and  in  1897  he  became  a  farmer. 
Mr.  Mead  died  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  Novem- 
ber 13,  1914. 

1859 —  Sherburne  Blake  Eaton,  son  of  Forrest 
and  Shuah  Blake  Eaton,  was  born  in  Lowell, 
February  23,  1840.  He  attended  Phillips  Exeter 
in  1855,  and  went  to  Brown  University,  but 
graduated  from  Yale  in  1862.  He  was  an  Adju- 
tant in  the  124th  Ohio  Vols.  He  was  also  on  the 
staff  of  Gen.  W.  B.  Hazen  and  was  wounded  at 
the  siege  of  Atlanta,  Ga.  He  became  a  lawyer 
in  New  York  City  and  was  chief  executive  officer 
of  the  Edison  Electric  Light  Co.  Mr.  Eaton 
resided  manv  years  in  Paris.  He  died  in  New 
York  City,  December  1,  1914. 

1859 — Horatio  Herbert  Leonard,  son  of 
Horatio  and  Emmeline  Harvey  Tobey  Leonard, 
was  born  in  New  York  City,  September  29,  1841. 
Mr.  Leonard  engaged  in  the  dry  goods  business 
in  New  Bedford  and  then  in  the  shipping  busi- 
ness in  Boston,  sailing  as  supercargo  to  many 
West  Indian  ports.  He  then  travelled  for  the 
Franklin  Rubber  Co.,  and  was  in  the  laundry 
business  for  fifteen  years.  He  died  in  Dorchester, 
January  4,  1915. 

1862 — Charles  Augustine  Mooar,  son  of  John 
and  Mary  Ann  Conant  Mooar,  was  born  in 
Ipswich,  February  20,  1839.  He  enlisted  in 
Co.  G,  Second  Mass.  Infantry  in  the  Civil  War. 
He  became  a  merchant,  dealing  in  boots  and 
shoes.  Mr.  Mooar  died  in  Roxbury,  January 
31,  1915. 

1862 —  Albert  Benjamin  Wilcox,  son  of  Jairus 
and  Mary  Ette  Wilcox,  was  born  in  Geneseo,  III., 
May  22,  1841.  He  served  as  private  in  the  Civil 
War  in  Battery  B,  First  Illinois  Light  Artillery. 
He  returned  in  1865  to  Chicago  and  engaged  in 
the  lumber  business,  and  in  1877,  with  his  brother 
he  established  in  Yankton,  Dakota  Territory, 
the  Wilcox  Lumber  Company.  Later  they 
organized  the  American  Mortgage  Company. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  city  council  of  Yankton 
in  1892,  and  was  mayor  of  the  city  in  1894. 
Mr.  Wilcox  was  one  of  South  Dakota's  most 
brilliant  orators.  The  last  twelve  years  of  his 
life  were  spent  in  California.  He  died  in  West- 
field,  la.,  May  27,  1914. 

1863 —  Marland  Smith  Hewes,  son  of  Aaron 
Tapley  and  Louisa  Smith  Hewes,  was  born  in 
North  Reading,  September  16,  1846.    He  was 
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engaged  in  the  wholesale  boot  and  shoe  business 
in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  died  in  Oakland, 
Cal.,  January  21,  1915. 

1863 —  Frank  Eaton  Millett,  son  of  William 
Punchard  and  Martha  Marland  Gledhill  Millett, 
was  born  in  Andover,  April  21,  1847.  He  was  an 
Iron  and  Metals  merchant  in  Boston.  He  died 
in  North  Wilmington,  January  20,  1915. 

1864 —  Howell  Williams  Robert,  son  of  Christo- 
pher Rhinelander  and  Ann  Shaw  Robert,  was 
born  in  New  York  City,  December  15,  1844. 
He  graduated  from  Yale  in  1869,  and  became  a 
teacher  of  modern  languages.  Mr.  Robert  died 
in  Northeast  Harbor,  Me.,  August  15,  1914. 

1866 — Joseph  Blanchard  Ames,  son  of  Elisha 
Ford  and  Oril'a  Bickmore  Parke  Ames,  was  born 
in  Searsport,  Me.,  January  30,  1846.  He  was  a 
broker  in  Boston  and  died  in  Winchester,  Va., 
January  24,  1915. 

1866 —  Charles  Francis  Atherton,  son  of 
Samuel  and  Temperance  Holbrook  Atherton, 
was  born  in  Charlestown,  May  2,  1847.  He  be- 
came manager  of  Early's  Mercantile  Agency  in 
Boston.  Mr.  Atherton  died  in  Arlington, 
January  10,  1915. 

1867 —  Robert  Steel  Martin,  known  in  after 
life  as  Winfred  Robert  Martin,  son  of  William 
Alexander  Parsons  and  Jane  Yansant  Martin, 
was  born  in  Ningpo,  China,  March  22,  1852. 
He  entered  Yale,  but  graduated  from  Princeton 
in  1872  and  from  the  New  York  University  Law 

i  School  in  1878.  Mr.  Martin  was  Professor  of 
j  Oriental  Languages  in  Trinity  College  from 
1888  to  1907.  Since  that  time  he  has  been 
I  librarian  of  the  Hispanic  Society  of  America  and 
lived  in  New  York  City.  His  brother,  Blaise 
Pascal  Martin,  was  a  member  of  the  class  of 
1867.  Mr.  Martin  died  in  New  York  City,  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1915. 

1868 —  Welcome  Browning  Johnson,  son  of 
Henry  Larned  and  Almira  Browning  Johnson, 

|  was  born  in  Jewett  City,  Conn.,  April  3,  1848. 
He  was  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Counter  Company  of  Lynn  and  later  he'd 

|  the  same  offices  in  the  Canadian  Leatherboard 

!    Co.,  Limited,  of  Chambly  Canton,  P.  Q.  He 

;l  died  in  Chambly,  January  15,  1915. 

1870 — Oliver  Hazard  Perry,  son  of  Oliver 
Hazard  and  Mary  Ann  Moseley  Perry,  was  born 
in  Lawrence,  June  15,  1851.  He  was  a  graduate 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  in 
1873.  He  entered  the  employ  of  the  Middlesex 
Manufacturing  Company  of  Lowell  as  a  machin- 

I  ist,  and  became  the  superintendent  and  later  the 
treasurer  of  the  company,  retiring  in  1904.  Mr. 
Perry  died  in  Boston,  January  11,  1915. 

1873 — John  Howard  Ford,  son  of  John  Ross 

,  and  Elizabeth  Bishop  Ford,  was  born  in  New 

i  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  December  10,  1855.    He  was 


a  member  of  both  houses  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Territory  of  Wyoming.  In  his  later  years 
he  was  a  fanner  at  Stony  Ford,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Ford 
died  in  New  York  City,  March  2,  1914. 

1874 — Edward  Oscar  Dyer,  son  of  Edward 
Loring  and  Lavinia  Crosby  Gannett  Dyer,  was 
born  in  South  Abington,  now  Whitman,  Janu- 
ary 14,  1853.  He  graduated  from  Amherst  in 
1878,  and  from  Andover  Theological  Seminary 
in  1881.  He  was  pastor  in  Raymond,  N.  H.. 
two  years,  in  South  Braintree,  eight  years,  in 
Sharon,  Conn.,  thirteen  years,  and  in  Chester, 
Conn.,  more  than  eight  years.  Mr.  Dyer  was  a 
diligent  reader  and  deeply  interested  in  men  and 
affairs,  and  was  beloved  as  a  pastor  and  friend. 
He  was  fond  of  poetry  and  had  published 
volumes  of  his  own  poetry,  and  of  prose.  Mr. 
Dyer  died  in  Chester,  December  28,  1914. 

1874 — Charles  Bayard  Trail,  son  of  Charles 
Edward  and  Arianna  McElfresh  Trail,  was  born 
in  Frederick,  Md.,  February  2,  1857.  He  gradu- 
ated from  Harvard  in  1878  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1880.  He  was  secretary  of  the  United 
States  Legation  in  Brazil,  and  Consul  at  Mar- 
seilles, France.  Mr.  Trail  was  president  of  the 
Farmers  &  Mechanics  National  Bank  of  Fred- 
erick, and  died  in  that  city,  December  9,  1914. 

1880 — Joseph  Chadbourne  Clark,  son  of 
Joshua  and  Hannah  Chadbourne  Clark,  was  born 
in  Medford,  March  10,  1865.  After  leaving 
Andover,  he  was  engaged  in  literary  work  as 
advertising  manager  of  Merrill  &  Baker  of  New 
York,  of  the  H.  O.  Co.  of  Buffalo,  and  of  the 
Regal  Shoe  Co.  of  Boston.  At  one  time  he  was 
editor  and  publisher  of  a  magazine  in  Boston. 
Mr.  Clark  died  in  Hingham,  June  1,  1913. 

1884 — Charles  Thomas  Luce,  son  of  Thomas 
and  Hannah  Butler  Luce,  was  born  in  New  Bed- 
ford, September  3,  1864,  and  attended  the 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Troy,  N.  Y., 
with  the  class  of  1888.  Mr.  Luce  was  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  City  Committee  of  New 
Bedford  for  ten  years  and  was  registrar  of  voters 
for  six  years,  and  was  chairman  of  the  License 
Board.  He  was  engaged  in  the  whaling  business 
and  later  in  mail  order  of  machinery.  He  died 
in  New  Bedford,  November  2,  1914. 

1884 — John  Francis  McGuinness,  son  of  James 
Francis  and  Sarah  Anne  Masterson  McGuinness, 
was  born  in  Blackstone,  March  24,  1863.  He 
was  a  dry  goods  merchant  and  manufacturer  of 
Narrow  Fabrics  in  New  Bedford,  and  died  in 
that  city,  September  10,  1914. 

1884 — Frank  Clinton  Roby,  son  of  Kilburn 
Harwood  and  Annie  Maria  Louise  Haworth 
Roby,  was  born  in  Decatur,  111.,  May  21,  1865. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Harvard  class  of  1888 
and  later  attended  the  Union  College  of  Law, 
connected  with  Northwestern  University.  He 
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was  a  brilliant  lawyer  and  political  leader  and 
practiced  his  profession  in  Chicago  and  Decatur. 
Mr.  Roby  died  in  Jacksonville,  June  24,  1914. 

1887 — Tecumseh  Sherman  Clark,  son  of  Wil- 
liam and  Jane  Dunn  Clark,  was  born  in  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio,  March  4,  1865.  He  was  connected 
with  the  class  of  1889  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific 
School,  and  was  with  Iron  and  Steel  Works  in 
Erie,  Pa.,  and  in  Alton,  111.  He  died,  January 
16,  1915. 

1893 — Henry  Peter  Coburn,  son  of  Henry  and 
Mary  Jones  Coburn,  was  born  in  Indianapolis, 
lad.,  July  1,  1874.  His  grandfather,  Henry  Peter 
Coburn,  was  in  Phillips  in  the  class  of  1856.  The 
younger  man  graduated  from  the  Sheffield 
Scientific  School  in  1895.  For  some  years  he 
lived  in  Indianapolis  and  then  engaged  in  apple- 
raising  in  the  Hood  River  Valley,  Oregon.  Mr. 
Coburn  died  in  Indianapolis,  January  11,  1915. 

1896 —  Frank  Taylor  Crawford,  son  of  Benja- 
min Franklin  and  Aurelia  Taylor  Crawford,  was 
born  in  Mansfield,  O,  August  16,  1877.  He 
was  a  brother  of  Charles  A.  Crawford,  P.  S. 
1892.  He  graduated  from  Yale  in  1900,  and  was 
connected  with  the  National  Biscuit  Company. 
Mr.  Crawford  died  in  Chicago,  111.,  January 
29,  1915. 

1897 —  George  Addison  Newton,  son  of  George 
Addison  and  Annie  Watts  Newton,  was  born  in 
Pueblo,  Colo.,  October  15,  1876.  He  entered 
the  lumber  business  with  the  Newton  Lumber 
Company  of  Pueblo  and  later  of  Boulder,  Colo. 
Mr.  Newton  died  in  Pueblo,  December  15,  1914. 

1902 — Henry  James  Skinner,  son  of  John  and 
Sarah  Ann  Hunt  Skinner,  was  born  in  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.,  December  25,  1880.  He  entered  busi- 
ness in  New  York  City  and  died  in  that  city, 
September  5,  1914. 

1910 —  Leonard  Bishop  Badeau,  son  of  William 
Ephraim  and  Annie  Marie  Bishop  Badeau,  was 
born  in  Summit,  N.  J.,  January  3,  1892.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Sheffield  class  of  1913,  and 
was  connected  with  the  H.  W.  Johns-Manville 
Co.  of  New  York  Citv.  He  died  in  Summit, 
N.  J.,  February  11,  1915. 

1911 —  Charles  Eugene  Stout,  son  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  Mary  Eugenia  Middleton  Stout, 
was  born  in  Oak  Park,  111.,  December  22,  1890. 
He  entered  Dartmouth  College  with  the  class  of 
1914,  but  ill-health  obliged  him  to  leave,  and 
after  more  than  two  years  of  heroic  struggle  he 
died  in  Oak  Park,  September  8,  1913. 

1916 — Han-tseng  Fan,  son  of  Ling  Su  and 
Tseng  Fan,  was  born  in  Shanghai,  China,  June 
21,  1898.  He  had  prepared  for  Phillips  at  the 
American  Indemnity  College,  near  Peking,  and 
had  made  a  brilliant  record  in  the  Academy, 
ranking  at  the  close  of  the  fall  term,  among  the 
first  eight  in  school.  He  died  at  the  Isham 
Infirmary  in  Andover,  January  26,  1915. 


PERSONALS 

1843— The  Central  Congregational  Church  of 
Philadelphia  on  February  1,  gave  a  birthday 
party  to  Deacon  John  Edmands,  who  was  on 
that  day  ninety-five  years  old.  He  is  librarian 
emeritus  of  the  Mercantile  Library. 

1871 — Dr.  Lawrence  Phelps  is  professor  of 
Biblical  Theology  and  chaplain  at  Piedmont 
College,  Ga. 

1878— Edward  Bailey  is  president  of  the 
Harrisburg  National  Bank  of  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

1878— Rev.  Edward  S.  Pressey,  l-cently  of 
Orange,  is  now  pastor  of  the  church  in  Belmont. 

1882— Porter  Beardsley  and  Miss  Helen 
Peterson  were  married  in  Interlaken,  N.  Y., 
February  20,  1915. 

1882— Rev.  George  H.  Flint  of  Dorchester  has 
resigned  his  pastorate  because  of  ill  health. 

1884 — Rev.  Frank  Ilsley  Paradise  and  Miss 
Dorothy  Pyman  were  married  in  London,  Eng- 
land, October  15,  1914. 

1888— Rev.  John  B.  Lewis  is  pastor  of  the 
church  in  Pepperell. 

1891—  Rev.  Wallace  H.  Sterns  of  Spring- 
field is  pastor  at  Hampton,  N.  H. 

1892—  Edward  Ames,  of  the  firm  of  Ames  & 
Camprubi,  has  formed  the  "Latin  American 
Service  Bureau",  with  office  at  3636  Grand 
Central  Terminal  Building,  N.  Y. 

1892— Robert  T.  Francis  is  president  of  the  ! 
American  Association  of  Woolen  &  Worsted 
Manufacturers. 

1892— Thomas  Barnes  Hitchcock  and  Miss 
Elizabeth  Prescott  Frost  were  married  in  Allston, 
December  5,  1914. 

1892—  Dr.  John  P.  Torrey  of  Andover  has 
removed  to  Norman,  Oklahoma,  where  he  in- 
tends to  practice  his  profession.  He  has  an 
appointment  on  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  in  the 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

1893—  McKinley  Boyle  is  with  C.  E.  Welles  & 
Company,  Brokers,  71  Broadway,  New  York 
City. 

1893 — A.  R.  Brubacher,  who  has  been  super- 
intendent of  the  public  schools  of  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.,  will,  on  April  16,  be  inaugurated  president 
of  the  New  York  State  College  for  Teachers  atj 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

1893 —  William  B.  Parker  has  written  a  life  of 
the  poet  Edward  Rowland  Sill,  which  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company  publish. 

1894 —  Edgar  Rice  Burroughs  has  written  a 
sequel  to  Tarzan  oj  the  Apes,  entitled  The  Return 
of  Tarzan,  which  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.  publish. 

1895 —  Benjamin  Vernor  Norton  and  Miss 
Mary  Clare  Mullaly  were  married  in  Pelham 
Manor,  N.  Y.,  January  27,  1915. 
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EDITORIAL 


College  officers  and  others  who  are 
accustomed  to  work  with  students  in  our 
higher  institutions  of  learning  are  never 
tired  of  telling  us  that,  after  all,  it  is  in 
the  preparatory  schools  that  the  work 
that  really  counts  is  done.   It  is  gratify- 
ing to  be  told  this,  though  the  average 
school  teacher  already  believes  it;  but 
it  would  be  far  more  gratifying  if  our 
college  friends  were  more  ready  to  prove 
the  sincerity  of  their  statements  by  some 
outward  manifestation  of  approval  and 
good  will.     In  the  lists  of  academic 
honors  so  freely  bestowed  at  the  com- 
mencement season  by  our  higher  in- 
stitutions of  learning,  one  will  generally 
I   look  in  vain  for  the  names  of  men  asso- 
ciated  with   our   preparatory  schools. 
Occasionally  the  head   of  some  large 
;  school  is  thus  honored,  but  so  seldom 
that  it  is  perhaps  not  unnatural  to  sus- 
!  pect  the  motives  that  prompted  the  step. 
;  And  yet  in  all  of  our  best  secondary 
•  schools  are  men  who  would  fill  with 
I  distinction  the  most  important  college 
j  chairs,  men  upon  whom  in  such  positions 
,  college  honors  would  be  bestowed  as  a 
I  matter  of  course,  men  in  many  instances 
I  who  have  actually  declined  to  accept 
I  such  positions  because  of  their  firm  con- 
]  viction  that  they  could  render  a  larger 
and  more  telling  service  in  the  humbler 
I  work  of  the  fitting-school.    Some  day 
we  hope  that  in  this  country,  as  has  so 


long  been  true  in  England,  the  proper 
valuation  will  be  given  to  the  work  of 
the  secondary  schools  and  fitting  recog- 
nition given  to  those  who  so  unselfishly 
and  effectively  carry  on  the  tasks 
assigned  them  there.  There  are  evi- 
dences that  at  least  some  of  the  colleges 
are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  situation, 
and  it  is  of  significant  interest  that  one 
member  of  the  teaching  force  of  Phillips 
Academy  has  this  year  been  selected 
by  his  college  as  worthy  of  aca- 
demic distinction.  Brown  University  at 
least  has  shown  evidence  of  an  awaken- 
ing to  this  important  fact.  In  bestow- 
ing an  honorary  degree  at  the  past  com- 
mencement season  on  Professor  Charles 
H.  Forbes,  the  scholarly  and  efficient 
head  of  the  Latin  department  in  Phillips 
Academy,  it  has  honored  itself  and  has 
bestowed  reward  where  reward  has  long 
been  due. 


The  one  important  fact  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  Commencement  of  to-day 
from  the  Exhibition  of  fifty  years  ago  is 
the  return  of  the  alumni  in  large  num- 
bers to  their  old  school.  When  Dr. 
Taylor  was  Principal  the  outside  guests 
at  Commencement  time  were  very  few, 
and  no  especial  effort  was  made  to  draw 
people  to  Andover.  Indeed  this  state 
of  affairs  existed  almost  up  to  the  open- 
ing of  Dr.  Stearns's  term  of  office.  The 
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establishment  of  reunion  committees, 
the  enlargement  of  the  alumni  dinner, 
the  demonstrations  of  graduate  loyalty 
—  all  these  have  been  recent  develop- 
ments within  the  memory  of  even  the 
very  young.  To-day  no  Commence- 
ment would  be  considered  a  success 
unless  a  large  body  of  alumni  returned 
to  the  class  reunions.  That  this  is  true 
may  be  attributed  largely  to  the  per- 
sistent and  enthusiastic  efforts  of  a  few 
men;  but  it  is  also  to  be  remembered 
that  the  trend  of  the  times  encourages 
the  support  of  reunions.  As  the  school 
grows  in  size  and  importance,  it  naturally 
excites  more  attention  and  interest  in 
those  who  once  attended  it.  The  prob- 
ability is  that  this;  movement,  now  well 
started,  will  increase  rather  than  dimin- 
ish in  future  years.  As  the  work  of  the 
Reunion  Board  becomes  systematized 
and  as  the  success  of  the  Commencement 
gatherings  is  spread  abroad  among  the 
graduates,  more  and  more  may  be  ex- 
pected of  alumni  every  June.  This  year, 
for  instance,  although  the  advertising  in 
the  various  classes  was  rather  less  ex- 
tensive and  vociferous  than  in  many 
previous  years,  the  response  was  rather 
more  enthusiastic  than  ever  before.  This 
is  ample  proof  of  the  fact  that  the 
movement  has  acquired  such  momentum 
that  it  will  continue  to  make  Com- 
mencement week  the  pleasantest  of  the 
year  on  Andover  Hill. 


From  the  date  of  its  founding  down  (o 
the  present  day  Phillips  Academy  has 
always  attracted  to  its  student  body  a 
generous  number  of  boys  of  limited 
means  eager  to  partake  of  the  advan- 
tages, intellectual  and  other,  that  the 
school  offers  to  its  pupils,  and  w  illing  to 
work  and  make  large  sacrifices  if  neces- 
sary that  these  advantages  might  be 
assured.   Through  assistance  from  schol- 


arship funds  and  the  acceptance  of  op- 
portunities for  earning  money  by  out- 
side work,  these  ambitious  boys  have 
always  found  it  possible  to  meet  the 
greater  part  at  least  of  their  school  ex- 
penses. Approximately  twenty  per  cent 
of  the  student  body  each  year  is  made 
up  of  boys  of  this  class.  To  these  boys 
fall  annually  a  large  proportion  of  school 
honors  and  rewards,  while  from  their 
number  have  gone  forth  many  whom  the 
school  places  among  its  most  distin- 
guished sons.  That  the  Academy  is  not 
likely  to  lack  boys  of  this  class  to  wel- 
come to  its  midst,  each  year's  applica- 
tion list  bears  clear  evidence.  Not  all 
can  be  accommodated  who  desire  to 
come.  Already  the  number  applying 
for  next  year  is  several  times  larger  than 
the  number  that  can  be  provided  for. 
The  usual  question  that  confronts  the 
school  authorities  is  one  of  selection, 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  pick  the  best.  One 
of  the  best  services  that  interested 
alumni  can  render  the  Academy  is  to 
encourage  boys  of  unusual  promise  to 
seek  the  advantages  that  Phillips  Acad- 
emy offers  to  boys  of  limited  means. 
Experience  has  clearly  proved  that  those 
who  have  been  encouraged  to  seek  these 
advantages  by  old  Andover  men  who 
know  what  the  school  stands  for  and 
what  it  has  to  offer,  are  the  ones  who  are 
most  likely  to  make  good  use'  of  the  op- 
portunities offered  them  and  to  prove 
the  most  satisfactory  members  of  tin 
school  community.  From  the  nature  ol 
things  these  boys  should  be  the  leaders 
in  the  intellectual  life  of  the  school,  while 
their  self-reliance  and  energy  are  sure  to 
bring  them  prominence  and  distinction 
in  other  legitimate  activities.  Through- 
out the  country  there  are  hundreds  of 
boys  of  ability  and  promise  who  would 
gladly  welcome  and  profit  by  the  oppor- 
tunities afforded  by  this  distinctly  demo* 
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cratic  school.  To  seek  out  such  boys 
and  influence  them  to  come  to  Andover 
is  a  task  which  old  Andover  men  may 
well  set  themselves  in  the  full  assurance 
that  they  are  thereby  rendering  a  real 
and  lasting  service  not  only  to  these  boys 
themselves  but  to  Phillips  Academy  as 
well. 


Vocational  training  is  having  a  boom 
these  days,  and  doubtless  some  of  its 
inflated  properties  will  settle  down  to 
real  values  for  the  civic  community. 
Sober  minds,  however,  will  pause  for 
proofs  before  investing  the  whole  of  a 
boy's  future  in  the  circumscribed  plots 
of  this  land  of  many  promises.  They  will 
wish  to  be  reasonably  sure  that  the 
"milk  and  honey"  are  to  flow  in  that 
land.  Vocational  educational  posits  the 
premise  that  somebody  —  parent,  teach- 
er, or  boy  —  has  the  right,  and  the 
wisdom,  to  define  and  delimit  the  future 
calling  of  the  boy.  Granted  this  prescient 
power,  and  the  results  are  measurably 
assured.  Standardized  molds  will  turn 
out  cogs  that  fit  precisely  into  the  ma- 
chinery that  runs  the  material  world. 
Perhaps  also  it  is  true  that  an  assured 
aptitude  for  something  is  better  than  a 
possibly  bewildered  consciousness  of 
technical  helplessness  for  anything  in 
particular.  Unquestionably  there  would 
be  'benefits  for  many  ordinary  mortals 
if  a  decent  occupation  could  be  definitely 
ordered  for  them.  It  would  settle  what 
they  cannot  determine  for  themselves, 
and  would  make  them  decisively  useful 
at  an  early  period.  We  need  to  give  the 
wage-earner  an  intelligent  conception  of 
his  life's  .work.  For  such  pupils  the 
wholly  technical  school  offers  a  whole- 
some guidance  to  a  clearly  seen  end. 
Responsibility  in  such  cases  rests  with 
the  parent.  It  is  a  different  matter, 
however,  when  the  cry  is  raised  to  in- 


vade all  schools  with  the  trappings  of 
manufacture  and  trade.  Indisputably 
some  training  in  the  so-called  manual 
arts  would  assist  all  students  to  visualize 
and  to  comprehend  form  and  structure 
in  the  manifold  equipment  of  the  modern 
material  organism;  and  this  would  be 
an  unmixed  blessing.  It  needs  a  resolute 
assurance,  however,  to  enable  one  to 
assume  the  appalling  responsibility  of 
setting  young  feet  irrevocably  in  the 
ordained  path  to  an  ultimate  occupa- 
tion. What  teacher,  be  he  never  so 
psychological,  really  feels  competent  to 
determine  what  ninety  per  cent  of  his 
pupils  should  do?  It  is  astonishing  how 
very  few  boys  exhibit  early  leanings 
towards  any  particular  calling;  and  we 
are  not  now  thinking  of  that  class  which 
President  Wayland  described  as  "not 
particularly  lazy,  no,  just  generally 
lazy".  Youths  that  have  inclinations 
fortunately  cannot  be  withheld  from 
following  them.  They  know  what  they 
want  and  will  get  it.  Nevertheless,  the 
great  mass  of  boys  have  not  "hitched 
their  wagon"  to  any  particular  star. 
They  need  to  see  many  things  and  learn 
much  before  they  are  able  to  choose 
their  permanent  course  on  life's  sea.  It 
is  well  for  them  to  behold  a  firmament 
studded  with  gleaming  stars  before  they 
set  their  compasses  to  any  one  of  the 
bright  beacons. 


The  death  of  Professor  William  Blair 
Graves,  although  not  entirely  unex- 
pected, came  as  a  shock  to  the  town  and 
the  Academy.  As  a  teacher  he  began 
his  work  on  the  Hill  under  Dr.  Samuel 
H.  Taylor  and  served  thus  as  a  link 
between  the  old  school  and  the  new. 
During  the  long  period  in  which  he 
labored  for  Phillips  Academy  he  saw 
many  changes,  but  he  remained  through 
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them  all  a  progressive  in  spirit,  always 
ready  to  adapt  himself  to  improved 
methods  and  willing  to  devote  his  efforts 
to  the  good  of  the  institution.  Few  men 
have  given  themselves  more  unselfishly 
and  more  whole-heartedly  to  any  school 


or  college.  His  colleagues  on  the  Faculty 
recognized  this  trait  in  his  character  and 
honored  it.  Professor  Graves  won  the 
respect  and  love  of  all  those  who  were 
associated  with  him,  and  they  will  miss 
him  on  Andover  Hill. 


OLD  HOUSES  ON  ANDOVER  HILL 


In  1778,  when  Phillips  School  was  opened, 
Andover  Hill  was  far  from  being  a  popular 
place  of  residence.  The  early  settlements 
in  the  south  parish,  quite  naturally,  had  been 
made  along  the  Shawsheen  or  on  the  gentle 
slope  above  it.  On  the  Hill  were  small  areas  of 
poorly-cultivated  farm-land,  in  the  midst  of 
stretches  of  rocky  pasture  and  clumps  of 
stunted  trees  and  bushes.  Part  of  the  ter- 
ritory was  marshy,  some  almost  swamp;  and 
the  meadows  during  rainy  periods  were 
flooded  until  they  resembled  shallow  lakes. 
Phillips  Hall,  built  in  1809,  stood  in  a  boggy- 
huckleberry  lot,  which  the  professors  and 
students  crossed  by  leaping  from  stone  to 
stone.  The  Hill,  then  as  now,  was  like  the 
English  Dartmoor,  where  the  higher  you  go, 
the  wetter  the  land  seems  to  be.  The  fine 
view  was  plainly  not  considered  as  sufficient 
compensation  for  these  inconveniences,  and 
the  soil  itself,  of  mediocre  quality,  had  not 
lured  many  settlers  from  the  fertile  river  valley. 

Even  then,  however,  there  were  a  few 
scattered  buildings  on  Andover  Hill.  Of 
these,  one  of  the  most  ancient  was  the  house 
which,  until  1889,  stood  on  the  north  side  of 
Phillips  Street,  just  west  of  the  Latin  Com- 
mons. It  was  already  old  in  1775,  when,  at 
the  time  when  Cambridge  was  threatened  by 
British  troops,  part  of  the  Harvard  College 
Library  was  carted  over  the  road  and  stored 
under  its  roof.  In  1777  it  was  purchased  by 
the  two  brothers,  Squire  Phillips  of  North 
Andover.  and  John  Phillips  of  Exeter,  from 
Captain  Joshua  Holt,  administrator  of  the 
estate  of  "George  Abbot,  Esq.,  deceased". 
At  once  Samuel  Phillips,  Jr.,  then  living  near 
his  father  in  the  north  parish,  moved  in  with 
his  wife  and  their  little  son  John,  then  only 
six  months  old.  There,  in  April,  1778,  the 
Constitution  of  Phillips  Academy  was  signed; 
here  also  in  the  spacious  "west  room"  the 
early  meetings  of  the  Trustees  were  held.  In 
1780,  Phillips,  with  characteristic  indifference 
to  his  personal  comfort,  withdrew  in  order  to 
provide  a'  home  for  Eliphalet  Pearson,  the 
first  principal  of  Phillips  Academy.  There 


that  autocratic,  irascible,  but  versatile  pre- 
ceptor remained  until  his  resignation  in  1786; 
in  an  upper  room  he  spent  many  happy  hours 
with  his  favorite  bass  viol;  there  he  faced  his 
deepest  sorrow,  the  death,  in  1782,  of  his  lovely 
young  wife,  Priscilla  Holyoke.  When  he  left 
to  enter  upon  a  more  brilliant  career  as  pro- 
fessor at  Harvard,  his  successor,  the  urbane 
and  scholarly  Ebenezer  Pemberton,  was 
allowed  to  occupy  the  house;  then,  in  1794, 
the  third  principal,  Mark  Newman,  with  his 
bride  "Sally"  Phillips,  came  into  possession. 
By  1807  the  old  place  was  sadly  out  of  repair, 
and  Newman,  full  of  plans  for  a  new  home  of 
his  own,  took  leave  of  the  tottering  walls. 
Their  story,  however,  was  far  from  being 
finished.  The  Trustees,  with  true  New  Eng- 
land thrift,  decided  on  reconstruction,  and, 
when  the  Seminary  opened  in  1808,  this 
renovated  house  was  the  only  residence  avail- 
able for  Leonard  Woods,  the  first  Abbot 
professor.  In  it.  before  the  completion  of 
Phillips  Hall,  he  delivered  his  lectures  on 
theology,  and  in  it  also  in  1810  the  famous 
Missionary  Conference  was  held.  In  1816  a 
new  dwelling  was  ready  for  Dr.  Woods,  and 
the  old  house  forthwith  degenerated  into  a 
boarding-place  for  Academy  students,  man- 
aged by  various  proprietors,  good,  bad,  and 
indifferent.  For  years  it  was  the  notorious 
Shawsheen  Club,  where  the  food,  though 
abundant,  was  not  enticing.  By  the  rules  of 
this  organization  the  ill-mannered  had  to  pay 
the  piper,  for  it  was  specified  that  any  member 
"throwing  grub"  was  to  be  fined  ten  cents  for 
each  breach  of  decorum.  Many  will  recall 
the  house  as  a  low  two-storied  structure, 
with  a  solitary  center  chimney,  a  white  fence 
and  hitching-post  in  front,  and  a  gabled  porch 
almost  on  the  street.  By  December,  1889, 
it  was  no  longer  safe  to  use  the  floors,  and  the 
Trustees,  unwilling  to  assume  any  further 
responsibility,  had  it  torn  down.  In  the  near 
future  the  site  will  probably  be  marked  by  a 
monument  or  boulder,  so  that  the  memory  of 
the  old  house  and  its  romance  may  be  pre- 
served. 
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Another  humbler  building  on  Andover  Hill 
in  1778  was  a  carpenter's  shop,  which  was 
moved  to  the  corner  of  the  "old  road  to  the 
meeting  house"  and  the  Wilmington  Turn- 
pike, where  the  Archaeology  Building  now 
stands,  and  there  fitted  out  to  be  the  first 
Academy.  In  it,  on  April  30,  1778,  the  Phillips 
School  was  opened,  with  thirteen  pupils  in 
attendance.  After  eight  years  the  joiner's 
shop  was  turned  for  a  time  into  a  singing- 
school,  and  later  into  a  storehouse  for  rags. 
In  1803  a  certain  Abbot  Walker  bought  it  for 
$30,  and  moved  it  about  half  a  mile  to  the  east, 
where  he  used  it  as  a  workshop.  There  it 
stood  until  it  was  torn  down  about  1843. 
Thus  the  two  buildings  most  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  early  Academy  have  been 
blotted  out  of  existence,  and  no  one  knows 
where  their  timbers  lie. 

One  of  the  oldest  houses  now  actually 
standing  on  the  Hill  is  the  so-called  "Blunt 
Tavern"  on  Salem  Street,  built  by  Captain 
Isaac  Blunt  before  17().">.  One  of  Captain 
Blunt's  sons  was  one  of  the  first  thirteen 
students  in  the  Academy.  For  three  gene- 
rations the  building  was  held  in  the  Blunt 
family;  then  it  was  sold  to  Mr.  Holt,  and 
afterwards  to  the  Berrys.  Many  will  remem- 
ber it  as  the  home  of  Miss  Dora  Berry.  It  is 
now  used  as  a  large  boarding-house  supple- 
mentary to  the  Dining  Hall.  The  elms  in 
front  are  said  to  have  been  planted  before  the 
year  1800. 

Another  very  old  residence  is  a  small  house 
on  Porter  Road  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Fred 
Berry.  It  was,  nearly  a  hundred  and  forty 
years  ago,  the  "little  red  house  on  the  Woburn 
road"  in  which  Samuel  Phillips.  Jr..  and  his 
family  lived  for  some  months  after  leaving  the 
Abbot  place  on  Phillips  Street.  Phillips  in 
1780  had  bought  her  "thirds"  from  the 
"Widow  Chandler";  but  who  she  was  and 
when  her  dwelling  was  erected,  I  have  as  yet 
been  unable  to  ascertain.  When  a  lew  years 
ago  it  was  remodeled  and  painted  white,  the 
beams  and  nails  were  found  to  be  of  great 
age,  possibly  going  back  to  before  17o(>. 

The  finest  of  all  the  houses  on  the  Hill  in 
its  day  was  unquestionably  the  famous 
Mansion  House,  built  by  Judge  Phillips  in 
1782.  Having  prospered  in  his  business 
projects,  especially  in  his  powder-mill,  he.  was 
eager  to  be  settled  in  a  residence  of  his  own 
near  the  Academy  which  he  had  founded. 
The  frame,  made  of  choice  lumber  from  New 
Hampshire,  was  raised  in  sections,  and  when 
it  was  put  up,  stores  and  schools  were  closed, 
and  men,  women,  and  children  gathered  on 
the  training-field  in  front  of  the  foundations. 
That  sturdy  veteran.  .Jonathan  French, 
offered  prayer,   and   then   everybody  seized 


"ropes  and  pikes"  to  hoist  the  scaffolding 
into  place.  Cheer  upon  cheer  rang  out  as 
the  final  successful  pull  was  taken,  and  the 
weary  laborers  sought  refreshment  in  the  huge 
tubs  of  punch  which  had  been  provided  by 
the  thoughtful  owner. 

When  it  was  completed  the  house  dom- 
inated the  Hill  and  the  town  like  a  baronial 
mansion.  Like  many  of  the  historic  residences 
of  Xewburyport  and  Salem,  it  had  three 
stories  with  great  square  rooms,  broad  open 
fireplaces,  wide  window-seats,  fine  paneling 
and  wainscoting,  rich  mirrors,  and  ponderous 
doors  on  heavy  hinges.  The  key  was  of 
enormous  size  and  weight,  fitted  for  a  giant's 
key-ring.  As  Judge  Phillips  rose  to  be  a 
prominent  figure  in  the  State,  the  house  be- 
came a  center  of  lavish  hospitality;  there 
several  grandnephews  of  General  Washington 
found  a  home  while  they  attended  Phillips 
Academy;  and  there  Washington  himself,  an 
old  friend  of  Judge  Phillips,  was  entertained 
in  the  lower  southeast  room  on  his  visit  to 
Andover  in  1789. 

"In  that  mansion  used  to  be 
Free-hearted  hospitality; 
His  great  fires  up  the  chimney  roared; 
The  stranger  feasted  at  his  board." 

Alter  Judge  Phillips  died  in  1802,  Madame 
Phillips  continued  to  sustain  the  reputation 
of  the  mansion.  Plans  were  drawn  there  for 
the  Constitution  of  the  Theological  Seminary, 
and  from  her  eastern  windows  she  could  watch 
the  new  Phillips  Hall  rising  on  the  knoll 
beyond  the  road.  In  her  old  age,  however, 
her  incautious  generosity  to  philanthropic 
enterprises,  combined  with  poor  business 
management  on  the  part  of  her  son,  so 
diminished  her  fortune  that  she  was  obliged 
to  dispose  of  her  home  to  the  Trustees.  They 
transformed  it.  first  into  a  boarding-house, 
and  then,  in  1817.  into  a  tavern.  Here  for 
many  years  the  stage,  on  its  long  way  to 
Boston,  stopped  with  a  mighty  flourish  of 
trumpets.  Under  its  roof  many  distinguished 
visitors  were  harbored:  Lafayette.  Emerson, 
Webster.  Jackson.  Pierce,  Wendell  Phillips, 
Blaine.  Beechcr,  Holmes,  Ole  Bull.  Mark 
Twain,  Phillips  Brooks,  William  Dean 
How  ells,  and  scores  of  others.  At  last  on  the 
night  of  November  29,  1887.  came  the  catas- 
trophe; an  incendiary  lighted  a  fire  at  two 
points  widely  apart,  and  the  noble  homestead 
disappeared  in  smoke  and  flames.  Mr. 
Charles  Caller,  the  proprietor,  was  not  in  the 
house  at  the  time,  bul  rode  on  horseback  from 
his  estate  on  Carter's  Hill,  hoping  to  save 
some  of  the  precious  relics;  but  his  efforts  were 
of  little  avail.  When  the  morning  came, 
nothing  was  left  but  the  two  huge  chimneys. 
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looming  up  like  ghostly  shapes  among  the 
ruins. 

Before  1800  Judge  Phillips,  in  connection 
with  other  enterprises,  had  put  up,  on  the 
south  corner  of  Main  and  Phillips  Streets,  a 
house  and  store,  of  which,  from  1791  to  1797, 
Jacob  Abbot,  great-grandfather  of  Dr.  Lyman 
Abbot,  acted  as  manager.  This  "old  farm- 
house", as  it  is  commonly  called  in  the 
Records,  was,  in  1815,  under  the  supervision 
of  one  Joseph  Phelps;  in  1818,  after  the  burn- 
ing of  the  second  Academy  buildings,  the 
school  exercises  were  held  there  for  several 
months;  and  later  it  was  occupied  by  the  well- 
known  Deacon  Holbrook  Chandler.  At  one 
time  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  and  Dr.  Harris, 
sister  of  Professor  Harris,  had  rooms  in  the 
second  story.  Old  photographs  bring  out 
clearly  the  almost  interminable  line  of  barns 
and  sheds  and  stables  which  stretched  out 
along  Phillips  Street  like  the  tail  to  a  comet. 
In  1880,  to  make  room  for  the  present  Tucker 
House,  the  old  building  was  removed  to  the 
north  side  of  Morton  Street,  where  it  is  now 
used  as  a  dwelling.  Of  the  same  period  also 
is  the  so-called  Clough  House,  which,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century,  stood  on  the 
southeast  corner  of  the  campus,  nearly  oppo- 
site Professor  Graves's  home.  In  1804  it  was 
occupied  by  Deacon  Amos  Blanchard,  first 
Cashier  of  the  Andover  Bank,  who  was  per- 
mitted to  take  seven  boys  as  boarders.  Pur- 
chased by  the  Trustees  in  1812,  it  was  then 
rented  to  the  eccentric  Mr.  Clough,  type- 
setter in  the  press-room  of  Flagg  and  Gould. 
In  August,  1858,  it  was  moved  across  the  lane 
to  the  east.  For  years  it  was  the  home  of  Miss 
Elizabeth  Clough.  It  is  now  an  Academy 
dormitory. 

Tradition  has  always  maintained  that  the 
house  lately  occupied  by  Professor  Graves  is 
located  where  the  oldest  building  on  Andover 
Hill  once  stood.  In  1804  a  certain  Captain 
Towne  unquestionably  inhabited  a  very  old 
dwelling  on  that  site,  a  dwelling  so  dilapidated 
and  weather-worn  that  the  Trustees  in  that 
very  year  were  driven  to  make  extensive 
alterations  and  even  to  add  a  wing  or  annex, 
the  lines  of  which  are  still  clearly  discernible. 
The  "new  house",  as  it  was  called  rather 
euphemistically  after  this  renovation,  was  for 
over  a  year  without  a  tenant.  At  last,  in 
1806,  the  Trustees  offered  it  for  one  year  rent- 
free  to  Dr.  Pearson,  then  President  of  the 
Board,  with  the  object  of  inducing  him,  now 
that  theological  controversies  had  led  him  to 
leave  Harvard,  to  return  to  Andover.  Pearson 
lived  in  the  house  until  1810,  when  he  moved 
to  give  place  to  the  new  Principal  of  the 
Academy,  John  Adams.  There  Adams  made 
his  home  until  1833,  with  his  wife,  ten  children 


of  his  own,  and  usually  at  least  six  students 
from  the  school,  all  huddled  together.  The 
dwelling  had  a  splendid  location: — 

"Its  front  looked  towards  the  sunset, 
its  windows  were  tapped  by  intruding 
branches  of  tall  shrubs  and  rosebushes, 
and  its  borders  shone,  all  summer  long, 
with  gaily  smiling  flowers." 

Near-by  was  the  gatepost  where,  on  Sunday 
evenings,  little  William  Adams  used  to  sit 
waiting  to  announce  by  a  shrill  shout  to  his 
brothers  and  sisters  that  the  sun  had  sunk 
beneath  the  horizon  and  the  dreary  Puritan 
Sabbath  was  over.  About  1881  the  older 
section  was  removed  entirely  and  replaced  by 
a  new  "ell",  so  that  to-day  no  part  of  the 
building  dates  back  from  before  1805. 

What  Dr.  Pearson  was  given  in  rent,  he  re- 
turned with  compound  interest,  for  his  arrival 
led  directly  to  the  foundation  of  Andover 
Theological  Seminary  and  the  consequent 
rapid  development  of  Andover  Hill.  With  the 
interesting  but  intricate  series  of  events  cul- 
minating in  the  fusion  of  two  factions  of 
Calvinism  this  paper  has  nothing  to  do, 
except  in  so  far  as  the  opening  of  the  Seminary 
in  1808  was  responsible  for  a  revival  in  build- 
ing lasting  over  twenty-five  years.  First 
among  the  new  structures  was  Phillips  Hall, 
erected  in  1809  as  the  gift  of  Madame  Phillips 
and  her  son,  Colonel  John;  behind  it  were 
built  a  Steward's  House,  where  board  was 
provided  for  the  students,  and  a  large  barn. 
This  house  was  moved  about  1850  to  the 
northeast  corner  of  Main  and  Morton  Streets, 
where  it  is  still  occupied  as  a  dwelling.  The 
President's  House,  now  occupied  by  Mr. 
Markham  W.  Stackpole,  was  the  first  of  the 
Faculty  residences  to  be  built.  This  was 
given  by  Mr.  William  Bartlet  of  Newbury- 
port,  one  of  the  Associate  Founders  of  the 
Seminary,  as  a  home  for  the  second  Bartlet 
Professor,  Dr.  Edward  Dorr  Griffin,  who 
succeeded  Dr.  Pearson  in  office  on  June  21, 
1809.  By  December,  1809,  workmen  were 
busy  at  the  excavation,  but  the  house  was  not 
entirely  ready  until  1812.  Dr.  Griffin,  taking 
literally  the  carte  blanche  tendered  him  by 
Mr.  Bartlet,  made  the  place  far  more  luxur- 
ious than  its  donor  had  intended.  When  the 
ship-owner  protested  mildly  against  the 
gorgeous  parlor  wall-paper  at  a  dollar  a  roll, 
Dr.  Griffin  at  once  had  it  covered  with  paper 
of  a  twenty-five  cent  grade,  also  at  Mr. 
Bartlet's  expense.  Architecturally  the  house 
is  probably  the  finest  on  Andover  Hill;  and  it 
is,  moreover,  the  richest  in  the  recollections 
clustering  around  it.  By  the  time  the  car- 
penters had  left,  Dr.  Griffin  had  resigned  to 
take  the  pulpit  of  the  Park  Street  Church  in 
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Boston,  and  Dr.  Ebenezer  Porter,  the  third 
Bartlet  Professor,  was  thus  the  first  actually 
to  occupy  the  house.  Madame  Porter  was  not 
a  believer  in  fresh  air,  and  her  home  was 
usually  almost  hermetically  sealed,  so  that 
it  seemed  like  a  great  wooden  tomb.  Here 
she  used  to  hold  her  ghostly  prayer-meetings 
for  the  conversion  of  the  Jews.  Sometimes 
she  received  visits  from  her  neighbors'  chil- 
dren, on  which  occasions  she  would  leave 
them  for  hours  in  the  parlor  with  Doddridge's 
Rise  and  Progress  for  light  reading  and  bread 
and  water  for  light  refreshments.  Once  she 
gave  a  group  of  four  girls  fifty  cents  for  spend- 
ing their  entire  Wednesday  and  Saturday 


significant  enough,  but  out  of  them  there  grew 
mighty  movements. 

"O  small  beginnings,  ye  are  great  and  strong. 
Based  on  a  faithful  heart  and  weariless  brain! 
Ye  build  the  future  fair,  ye  conquer  wrong, 
Ye  earn  the  crown,  and  wear  it  not  in  vain." 

It  was  typical  of  these  men  that  they  had  a 
scorn  for  "miserable  aims  that  end  with 
self".  They  gave  the  American  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  a  permanent  organization; 
they  originated  the  American  Educational 
Society;  and  they  started  the  Boston  Recorder, 
the  first  religious  newspaper  in  the  world. 
Regular  Concerts  of  Prayer  for  Colleges  were 


The  Adams  House,  Home  of  the  late  Professor  William  B.  Graves 


afternoons  during  the  winter  in  reading  to  her 
that  now  neglected  classic,  Mason  on  Self 
Knowledge. 

Dr.  Porter's  large  study  soon  became  the 
center  of  New  England  Calvinism.  Here  he 
called  regular  meetings  on  Monday  evenings 
for  prayer  and  consultation,  and  for  many 
years  seven  men  were  commonly  associated 
together  there:  Dr.  Porter,  Dr.  Woods,  Pro- 
fessor Moses  Stuart,  'Squire  Farrar,  Dr.  Justin 
Edwards,  Principal  John  Adams,  and  Deacon 
Mark  Newman.  There  these  leaders,  with 
others  who  joined  them  from  time  to  time, 
conceived  schemes  which  are  in  operation 
still.     Often    the    starting-points    were  in- 


first  held  in  this  room.  In  1827,  largely  through 
the  initiative  and  persistence  of  Dr.  Edwards, 
the  American  Temperance  Society  came  into 
being,  "founded  on  the  pledge  of  entire 
abstinence  from  intoxicating  liquors".  No 
wonder  that  Professor  Austin  Phelps,  writing 
a  generation  later  at  a  desk  in  that  very 
room,  said: — "A  great  cloud  of  witnesses 
come  in  at  my  window  to  tell  me  of  what 
Andover  was  in  the  olden  time."  The  little 
group  has  been  called  a  body  distinguished  by 
"consecrated  common  sense".  Some,  like 
Edwards  and  Stuart,  were  inclined  to  be 
radical  and  aggressive;  others,  like  Woods 
and  Adams,  were  born  conservatives,  critical 
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and  eloquent  in  counsel;  but  their  diverse 
temperaments  were  welded  into  one  in  the 
cause  of  humanity.  In  their  day  the  "Hub 
of  New  England  thought"  was  not  far  from 
"Zion's  Hill". 

At  Dr.  Porter's  death  in  1834,  his  successor, 
Dr.  Edwards,  took  the  house.  Then,  in  1848, 
came  Professor  Austin  Phelps,  under  whom, 
for  over  three  decades,  the  old  traditions  in 
scholarship  and  literature  were  revived.  Here 
Professor  Phelps,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  of 
Andover's  many  brilliant  preachers,  wrote 
those  sermons  which  so  stirred  his  congre- 
gation; here  his  daughter,  Elizabeth  Stuart 
Phelps,  was  trained  to  reach  a  far  wider  public 
in  her  novels  and  stories.  From  her  upper 
windows  she  could  watch  the  sunset  as  it 
lighted  up  the  dull  brick  walls  of  the  dor- 
mitories across  the  campus, —  a  scene  which 
stands  out  in  the  pages  of  her  book,  A  Singular 
Life.  The  little  white  garden  house  where 
she  sought  seclusion  for  her  work  still  stands 
nearby.  Of  others,  like  Professor  George 
Moore  and  President  Day,  who  have  made 
their  home  in  this  house,  there  is  now  no  time 
to  speak;  but  as  one  sees  the  building  near  at 
hand,  walks  across  its  lawn,  enters  its  door- 
way, and  sits  in  that  spacious  study,  he  is  dull 
indeed  if  he  does  not  feel  a  spirit  of  deep 
reverence. 

"I  could  not  print 
Ground  where  the  grass  had  yielded  to  the  steps 
Of  generations  of  illustrious  men, 
Unmoved.    I  could  not  always  lightly  pass 
Through  the  same  gateways,  sleep  where  they  had  slept, 
Wake  where  they  waked,  range  that  inclosure  old, 
That  garden  of  great  intellects,  undisturbed." 

Another  of  Mr.  Bartlet's  generous  gifts  to 
the  Seminary  was  the  Stuart  House,  farthest 
to  the  south  in  the  row  of  Academy  buildings 
on  Main  Street,  which  was  finished  in  1812 
for  Professor  Moses  Stuart,  father,  as  Praed 
would  have  put  it,  of  the  two  wives  of  Austin 
Phelps  and  of  Hebrew  Literature  in  America. 
Professor  Stuart  was  full  of  inexhaustible 
energy;  his  contemporaries  recognized  him 
from  afar  by  his  long  Indian  lope,  as  he,  as  if 
shot  from  a  gun,  moved  rapidly  over  the  old 
plank  walk  on  the  way  to  his  class-room. 
He  was  an  unquenchable  enthusiast  in  what- 
ever he  undertook,  whether  it  was  setting 
Hebrew  type,  composing  formidable  tracts  in 
Oriental  tongues,  or  making  hay  in  his  stony 
meadow.  Once,  when  several  of  his  pupils 
were  assisting  him  in  the  hayfield  and  the 
crop  was  of  the  customary  poor  quality,  he 
broke  out: — 

"Bah!  was  there  ever  climate  and  soil 
like  this!  Manure  the  land  as  much  as 
you  will,  it  all  leaches  through  this  gravel, 
and  very  soon  not  a  trace  of  it  can  be 


seen.  If  you  plant  early,  everything  is 
liable  to  be  cut  off  by  the  late  frosts  of 
spring.  If  you  plant  late,  your  crop  is 
destroyed  by  the  early  frosts  of  autumn. 
If  you  escape  these,  the  burning  sun  of 
summer  scorches  your  crop,  and  it  per- 
ishes by  heat  and  drought.  If  none  of 
these  evils  overtake  you,  clouds  of  insects 
eat  up  your  crop,  and  what  the  caterpillar 
leaves,  the  cankerworm  devours." 

This  emphatic  malediction  made  him  seem 
to  his  hearers  like  a  modern  Jeremiah.  Many 
a  time  little  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  used  to 
watch  him  with  boyish  curiosity  from  across 
the  street: — 

"His  air  was  Roman,  his  neck  long  and 
bare  like  Cicero's,  and  his  toga  —  that  is, 
his  broadcloth  cloak,  was  carried  on  his 
arm,   whatever   might   have   been  the 
weather,  with  such  a  statue-like  grace 
that  he  might  have  been  turned  into 
marble  as  he  stood,  and  looked  noble  by 
the  side  of  the  antiques  of  the  Vatican." 
In  that  house  he  lived  until  1834;  then  it  be- 
came the  home  of  Professor  Thayer,  next  of 
Professor  Harris,  now  President  Emeritus  of 
Amherst  College.    It  is  to-day  occupied  by 
Mr.  Robert  P.  Keep. 

Before  the  President's  House  and  the 
Stuart  House  were  finished,  workmen  were 
also  busy  with  Deacon  Newman's  new  home 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  now  occu- 
pied by  Treasurer  James  C.  Sawyer.  Com- 
pleted in  1811  on  the  lot  south  of  the  training- 
field,  it  was  Newman's  residence  until  1817, 
when  he  exchanged  it  with  the  Trustees  for 
the  Samuel  Abbot  house  on  Central  Street, 
now  owned  by  Mrs.  Joseph  Smith.  Under 
Professor  Murdoch,  the  next  occupant,  little 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  was  there  as  a  boarder. 
He  arrived  in  Andover  homesick  and  weary 
from  his  tedious  journey  from  Boston. 

"Mine  was  not  a  bad  case,  but  it 
excited  sympathy.  There  was  an  ancient, 
faded  lady  in  the  house,  very  kindly,  but 
very  deaf,  rustling  about  in  the  dark 
autumnal  foliage  of  silk  or  other  mur- 
murous fabric,  somewhat  given  to  snuff, 
but  a  very  worthy  gentlewoman  of  the 
poor-relation  variety.  She  comforted  me, 
I  well  remember,  but  not  with  apples, 
and  stayed  me,  but  not  with  flagons. 
She  went  in  her  benevolence,  and,  taking 
a  blue  and  white  soda-powder,  mingled 
the  same  in  water,  and  encouraged  me  to 
drink  the  result.  It  might  be  a  specific 
for  sea-sickness,  but  it  was  not  for  home- 
sickness. The  fizz  was  a  mockery  and 
the  saline  refrigerant  struck  a  colder  chill 
to  my  despondent  heart." 
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Many  years  later  he  wrote  in  his  poem,  The 
School  Boy,  of  the  house  as  he  knew  it: — 

"The  swinging  gate,  the  little  garden-plot. 
The  narrow  yard,  the  rock  that  made  its  floor. 
The  flat,  pale  house,  the  knocker-garnished  door. 
The  small,  trim  parlor,  neat,  decorous,  chill, 
The  strange  new  faces,  kind,  but  grave  and  still." 

In  the  yard  there  was  for  years  an  old-fash- 
ioned well  with  a  sweep,  and  a  gourd  for  a 
drinking-cup  After  Professor  Murdoch  the 
house  was  allotted  to  Professor  Emerson,  who 
there  harbored  many  a  fugitive  slave  on  his 
"underground  route"  to  Canada;  later  it  was 
the  home  of  Professor  Egbert  Smythe. 

Deacon  Newman,  after  resigning  as  Prin- 
cipal in  1809,  also  put  up  a  store,  south  of  his 
house  on  the  same  side  of  Main  Street.  In 
this  low,  square,  ugly  two-storied  building, 
Newman,  and  after  him  the  Shipmans  and 
Deacon  Albert  Abbot,  kept  a  stock  of  miscel- 
laneous merchandise,  including  sweet-flag  and 
slippery  elm,  which  the  daughters  of  the  staid 
professors  used  surreptitiously  to  purchase.  In 
a  section  of  this  building  Professor  Stuart  set 
up  his  printing-press,  with  its  imported 
Hebrew  type.  Here  the  first  temperance 
paper,  The  Journal  of  Humanity,  was  regu  - 
larly printed  for  some  years.  The  structure 
at  last  fell  into  disuse,  was  turned  into  a  store- 
house, and  finally,  not  long  ago,  was  torn 
down. 

Another  mansion  of  about  the  same  date 
was  the  Farrar  House,  built  in  1812  on  the 
corner  where  the  first  Academy  had  been 
located  and  where  the  Archaeology  Building 
stands  to-day.  In  this  house  Madame  Phoebe 
Phillips,  fallen  on  evil  days,  was  given  a  home 
by  the  kindly  Treasurer,  Samuel  Farrar,  and 
there  in  1812  she  saw  the  last  of  earth.  Here 
for  years,  the  "good,  old,  wrinkled  imme- 
morial squire"  held  his  family  prayers  at  pre- 
cisely nine  minutes  after  six  every  morning; 
in  the  parlor  was  the  famous  clock  which  ran 
down  only  three  times  in  forty  years;  and  from 
the  gate  in  front  he  started  on  those  daily 
walks,  so  carefully  surveyed  and  timed,  that 
spectators  instinctively  adjusted  their  watches 
at  his  appearance.  When  he  died  in  1864,  his 
house  was  bequeathed  to  the  Trustees,  and, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  'Squire's  niece, 
Mrs.  Sereno  T.  Abbot,  became  a  students' 
boarding-place.  In  1880,  in  order  to  make 
room  for  Professor  Churchill's  house,  con- 
sidered in  those  days  of  barbarous  art  as  a 
handsomer  house,  the  Farrar  Mansion  was 
moved  farther  west  along  Phillips  Street 
beyond  the  Latin  Commons  and  the  Shaw- 
sheen  Club.  It  is  to-day  occupied  by  Mr. 
Horace  M.  Poynter. 

In  1816  still  another  house  was  added  to 
Faculty  Row  —  the  Woods  House,  built  by 


a  bequest  of  Samuel  Abbot  for  the  accom- 
modation of  Dr.  Leonard  Woods,  who  resided 
there  until  his  death  in  1854.  It  afterwards 
was  the  home  of  other  professors,  including 
Dr.  Barrows,  Dr.  Mead,  and  Dr.  Gulliver. 

All  of  these  houses  are  of  the  colonial  type, 
square  and  solid  in  design  and  built  of  wood. 
Without  being  elaborately  or  extravagantly 
planned,  they  represent  some  of  the  best 
architecture  of  their  period.  At  the  time  when 
they  were  put  up,  and  for  years  after,  they 
were  enclosed  by  white  fences,  and  the  houses 
themselves  were  uniformly  painted  a  simple 
white  until  the  daughters  of  Moses  Stuart, 
tiring  of  the  conventional  color,  had  their 
dwelling  painted  a  light  drab  while  their 
father  was  away  on  a  visit.  When  one  re- 
members that  these  houses  were  all  con- 
structed within  a  period  not  exceeding  six 
years,  one  realizes  how  rapidly  Andover  Hill 
developed  after  the  opening  of  the  Seminary. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  at  this  time  a 
general  revival  of  building  throughout  the 
South  Parish.  Abiel  Abbot,  the  historian  of 
Andover,  writing  in  1829,  speaks  of  the  houses 
in  the  town  as  having  been  erected  for  the 
most  part,  during  the  preceding  twenty  years. 
Even  after  1816,  contractors  continued  to  be 
busy  on  the  Hill.  Bartlet  Chapel,  dedicated 
in  1818,  was  not  yet  completed,  when  the 
second  Academy  Building,  located  on  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  present  campus  very 
near  where  Brechin  Hall  now  stands,  was 
burned  to  the  ground.  Masons  were  set  to 
work  at  once  on  the  third  Academy  building, 
the  brick  "Classic  Hall"  of  Holmes's  poem. 
This,  after  having  undergone  some  strange 
vicissitudes,  is  now  the  Dining  Hall.  De- 
signed by  the  well-known  architect  Bulfinch, 
it  is  one  of  the  handsomest  structures  on  the 
Academy  land.  Hardly  was  the  last  brick 
laid  before  Bartlet  Hall,  dedicated  in  1821, 
was  under  way,  and  the  row  of  Seminary 
Buildings,  as  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  knew 
them,  was  almost  completed: — 

"All  of  brick,  red,  rectangular,  and 
unrelieved;  as  barren  of  ornament  and 
broken  lines  as  a  packing  box,  and  yet 
curiously  possessed  of  a  certain  dignity 
of  their  own;  such  as  we  see  in  aged 
country  folk  unfashionably  dressed  but 
sure  of  their  local  position." 
Next  came  the  so-called  Samaritan  House 
on  Chapel  Avenue,  added  to  the  plant  in  1824 
as  an  Infirmary  for  Seminary  students.  It 
was  occupied  from  1832  to  1837  by  Principal 
Osgood  Johnson,  and,  after  his  lamentably 
early  death,  by  his  capable  and  sympathetic 
widow,  who  acted  as  nurse  for  the  sick  boys. 
Among  its  later  residents  have  been  Professor 
Comstock,      Dr.    Bancroft,    and  Principal 
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Stearns,  whose  home  it  now  is.  To  the  east  of 
this  in  1828  a  "stone  shell  of  a  building"  was 
put  up,  where  for  years  the  theological  stu- 
dents found  a  passable  substitute  for  football 
in  the  stimulating  exercise  of  making  coffins. 
In  1852  it  was  remodeled  as  a  home  for  Pro- 
fessor Calvin  E.  Stowe  and  his  talented  wife, 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.  There  in  her  attract- 
ive study  on  the  lower  floor  many  of  her  books, 
including  Dred,  were  written;  there  the 
Stowes,  with  a  gift  for  entertaining  quite  new 
to  Andovcrians,  shocked  the  townspeople 
with  the  amusements  which  they  provided 
for  their  guests:  tableaux,  charades,  and  even, 
on  one  memorable  occasion,  a  Christmas  tree, 
with  humorous  presents  for  members  of  the 
Faculty.  Mrs.  Stowe,  "as  thin  and  dry  as  a 
pinch  of  snuff",  was  usually  attended  by  her 
favorite  dogs.  Mrs.  Stowe's  twin  daughters 
were  named,  one  after  herself,  the  other  after 
her  husband's  first  wife.  So  much  did  the 
girls  resemble  each  other  that  they  were  dis- 
tinguished by  red  and  blue  ribbons,  which 
frequently  were  shifted  so  that  the  mother 
was  puzzled  to  know  which  was  which.  In 
1888,  after  the  burning  of  the  Mansion  House, 
this  Stowe  House  became  an  Inn,  and  a  few 
years  later  the  wooden  wing  was  added. 
Though  the  dwelling  in  which  she  lived  is  so 
much  changed,  we  have  pride  in  the  fact  that 
Mrs.  Stowe's  body  lies  buried  in  the  quiet 
cemetery  near  the  home  which  she  made  so 
delightful  through  her  personality. 

In  1829  work  was  begun  on  the  building 
now  called,  without  rhyme  or  reason,  the 
Abbot  House,  but  formerly  known  as  "Old 
Double  Brick".  It  was  long  the  home  of 
"Uncle  Sam.  Taylor",  and  later  of  Dr. 
Bancroft.  Meanwhile  the  Stone  Academy 
was  rising  on  the  corner  of  Main  Street  and 
Chapel  Avenue;  this  was,  for  fourteen  years, 
given  over  to  the  newly  organized  Teachers' 
Seminary,  but  when  that  school  was  merged 
with  the  Academy  'n  1842,  the  Stone  Academy 
became  "Uncle  Sam's"  peculiar  bailiwick, 
where,  in  the  notorious  "No.  9",  he  bullied 
trembling  urchins  into  terror  and  submission. 
Another  of  the  many  sericus  conflagrations 
on  Andover  Hill  swept  this  by  fire  in  1864, 
and  led  to  the  erection  of  the  present  Main 
Building.  The  Clement  House  on  School 
Street,  deeded  to  the  Trustees  by  Jonathan 
Clement  in  1829.  was  famous  for  years  as 
"Major  Marland's".  The  Flagg,  Gould,  and 
Newman  printing  office  was  built  in  1832  on 
Main  Street,  to  the  north  of  the  Stuart  House. 
There  Warren  F.  Draper  later  had  his  press, 
from  which  were  issued  over  four  hundred 
separate  titles,  many  by  Andover  professors. 
As  a  dormitory  for  Commons  boys.,  it  was 
known  as  the  Brick  House,  and,  until  its 


removal  in  1910,  had  an  unsavory  reputation 
because  of  the  difficulties  which  proctors 
found  in  policing  the  dark  and  winding  cor- 
ridors. The  brick  Park  House  on  Main  Street 
was  built  in  1834  for  Professor  Skinner;  but 
in  1836  it  became  the  residence  of  Professor 
Edwards  Park,  Andover's  "Grand  Old  Man", 
who  remained  there  until  his  death  in  1900. 
Thus  by  1835  Andover  Hill  was  covered  with 
new  buildings.  The  preceding  three  decades 
had  been  a  kind  of  Renaissance,  when  progress 
everywhere  was  going  on  apace.  Thereafter 
for  two  generations  little  was  dene  in  the  way 
of  construction  until,  about  1891,  a  new  era 
of  expansion  began,  in  the  midst  of  which  we 
are  living  to-day. 

Only  one  group  of  buildings  of  any  import- 
ance has,  I  think,  been  omitted, —  the  famous 
Latin  and  English  Commons,  in  some  respects 
the  most  picturesque  of  them  all.  Projected 
and  constructed  by  the  versatile  'Squire  Far- 
rar,  they  were  completed  by  1835,  an  even 
dozen  of  them,  tall,  gaunt  edifices,  in  two 
solemn  rows  of  six  each.  They  were  grim  and 
forbidding  in  appearance,  unpainted,  except 
for  rude  class  numerals  here  and  there  on  the 
clapboards,  with  broken  panes  of  glass  and 
decrepit,  tumbling  chimneys.  They  must 
have  seemed  old  always,  even  to  the  first 
student  who  carried  his  firewood  painfully  up 
those  indescribable  winding  stairs.  Through 
the  cracks  and  around  the  corners  the  wind 
whistled  on  February  nights,  when  the  air- 
tight stoves  grew  red-hot  in  an  effort  to  stem 
the  cold;  and  around  them  in  the  evening 
there  was  the  unmistakable  aroma  of  dozens 
of  dingy  oil  lamps.  The  boys  of  Latin  Com- 
mons stuffed  the  chimneys  of  their  rivals 
across  the  campus,  and  the  boys  of  Enj'lish 
Commons  retaliated  by  salting  judiciously 
but  thoroughly  the  Latin  Commons  well. 
Much  that  was  romantic  and  stirring  in  the 
Academy  annals  perished  when  the  last 
battered  and  time-worn  barracks  rolled  on 
wheels  across  the  old  campus  to  a  position  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  Hill. 

I  have  not  tried  to  escape  the  temptation 
to  lay  emphasis,  not  on  the  houses  themselves, 
but  rather  on  the  men  associated  with  them 
It  is,  after  all,  the  "ruddy  drop  of  human 
blood"  that  makes  old  buildings  attractive  to 
us.  The  simple  peasant  cottage  where 
Robert  Burns  was  born  lures  tourists  who 
find  no  interest  in  such  a  rugged,  impersonal 
pile  as  Dumbarton  Castle.  So  it  is  that  the 
men  who  have  walked  beneath  the  Elm  Arch 
and  taught  within  the  sound  of  the  Chapel 
bell  have,  through  their  works,  transformed 
their  dwellings,  making  them  no  longer  mere 
dumb  edifices  of  brick  and  timber,  but  homes 
with  a  vivid  life  and  peculiar  character. 
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The  old  Andover  Hill,  the  "Cesarea  Hill" 
of  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  has,  we  are  some- 
times told  regretfully,  well-nigh  vanished. 
Many  of  its  buildings  have  been  burned  or 
removed;  nearly  all  have  been  turned  to  new 
uses  now  that  the  Seminary  has  gone.  "Brim- 
stone Hill",  where  passengers  in  the  stage- 
coach jokingly  held  out  their  hands  for 
warmth,  has  lost  its  sulphur  and  its  gloom- 
Its  rigid  dogmas  are  disappearing  in  these 
days  of  "india-rubber  creeds'".  Those  stern, 
unbending  figures,  who,  I  suspect,  had  rather 
more  humanity  and  humor  than  we  are  in- 
clined to  attribute  to  them,  have  been  softened 
and  mellowed  by  time  into  pleasing  pictures. 


But  something  of  their  spirit,  though  changed 
and  modified  by  new  conditions,  may,  we 
trust,  still  be  found  among  us.  Though  much 
is  taken,  much  remains.  Phillips  Academy, 
thirty  years  old  when  the  Seminary  was 
founded,  has  seen  that  Seminary  come  into 
being,  rise  to  power,  sink  almost  to  decrepi- 
tude, and  then  depart;  and  the  work  of  the 
Academy  still  goes  on. 

"She  is  not  dead; 
She  is  no  corpse  engarlanded  with  spring, 
Her  ancient  glory  for  pall  above  her  spread; 
She  is  alive  perpetually,  ay  more, 
She  is  forever  young,  and  on  her  head 
The  light  of  every  dawn  " 


The  Abbot  House  and  Store  on  the  Corner  of  Main  and  Phillips  Streets 
Where  the  Tucker  House  now  stands 

SOME  PHASES  OF  THE  SORBONNE 

By  Samuel  N.  Bakkk 


"I  never  heard  of  that  Sorbonne  before  I 
came  to  Paris,"  exclaimed,  with  inimitable 
rolling  of  her  r's,  a  young  lady  of  my  acquaint- 
ance from  the  West,  and  1  wonder  how  many 
of  us  are  not,  perhaps,  equally  if  not  as  frankly 
ignorant  of  just  what  the  Sorbonne  is. 

Historically  speaking  the  Sorbonne  is  the 
outgrowth  of  that  small  group  of  students 
which  gathered,  in  the  eleventh  century,  on  the 
"Mont  Sainte  Genevieve",  in  Paris,  to  listen 
to  the  teachings  of  such  masters  as  Gerbert, 
Roscelin,  Guillaume  dc  Champcaux  and  the 


universally  famed  Abelard.  It  was  long  erro- 
neously believed  that  Charlemagne  was  the 
original  founder  of  the  University  of  Pans, and 
it  was  on  this  account  t b at  Louis  XI  in  1480 
ordered  the  day  of  Charlemagne's  death, 
January  28th,  to  be  celebrated  annually  in  the 
University.  Later  this  holiday  was  intro- 
duced into  the  secondary  schools  of  France  and 
was  not  definitely  abolished  until  liS'J").  It 
was  not,  however,  until  the  thirteenth  century, 
some  four  hundred  years  after  the  death  of 
Charlemagne,  thai  the  definite  establishment 
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of  the  University  took  place,  the  first  authori- 
tative charter  having  been  granted  by  Phillip 
Augustus  about  the  year  1200.  At  that  time 
the  University  was  divided  into  four  groups, 
namely  the  Faculties  of  Theology,  Canon  Law, 
Medicine,  and  Arts.  This  last  group,  by  far 
the  most  popular,  consisted  of  four  sub-groups 
which  were  called  "Nations"  from  the  differ- 
ent nationalities  of  which  it  was  chiefly  com- 
posed, French,  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish. 
At  the  head  of  the  University  was  the 
"Rector",  who  was  elected  by  the  delegates 
from  the  different  groups  and  whose  authority 
was  considerable,  enjoying  as  he  did,  among 
other  privileges,  a  seat  in  the  "Parlement  de 
Paris"  which  was  at  that  time  the  chief  ad- 
visory body  of  the  kind.  The  general  meetings 
of  the  university  took  place  at  this  time  in 
the  church  of  "  Saint-Julien-le-Pauvre",  situ- 
ated in  the  midst  of  the  studious  but  lively 
quarter  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  fre- 
quented by  the  Latin-speaking  students,  which 
still  goes  by  the  name  of  the  "Latin  Quarter" 
in  memory  of  those  old  days  of  diligence  and 
destitution.  The  classes  met  in  promiscuous 
fashion  wherever  accommodation  or  shelter 
could  be  found  and  sometimes  even  in  the  open. 

It  was  in  this  primitive  and  destitute  con- 
dition that  Robert  de  Sorbon  found  the  in- 
stitution, and,  about  the  year  1253,  Sorbon, 
who  was  a  Doctor  of  Theology  and  confessor 
to  "Saint  Louis",  as  Louis  IX  was  popularly 
called,  asked  his  roval  patron  to  buy  up  the 


houses  opposite  the  "Palais  des  Thermes", 
the  present  site  of  the  Cluny  Museum,  and 
this  purchase  of  land  and  the  buildings  sub- 
sequently erected  thereon  are  what  may  be 
considered  the  beginnings  of  the  present 
Sorbonne,  as  the  inscription  in  the  courtyard 
of  the  present  structure  recalls.  It  was  at 
this  most  prosperous  period  under  Saint  Louis 
that  a  popular  proverb  sprang  up  which  ran, — 
"The  world  is  ruled  by  three  powers,  the 
Papacy,  the  Empire,  and  Learning;  the  first 
residing  in  Rome,  the  second  in  Germany,  the 
third  in  Paris." 

Politically  and  religiously  the  Sorbonne  has 
played  an  important  role.  Richelieu,  fearing 
its  influence  and  authority,  substantially  cur- 
tailed certain  political  privileges  originally 
invested  in  it  by  the  original  charter,  but  at 
the  same  time  he  did  much  toward  recon- 
structing and  enlarging  the  buildings  them- 
selves, notably  the  chapel  in  which  he  now 
lies  buried  in  an  elaborate  sarcophagus,  above 
which  hangs  suspended  from  the  roof,  what  is 
pointed  out  to  be  his  authentic  cardinal's  cap 
of  scarlet  cloth,  the  only  bright  spot  in  the 
midst  of  rather  gloomy  and  depressing  sur- 
roundings. Owing  to  its  religious  tendencies 
and  associations,  the  Sorbonne  was  suppressed 
for  several  years  during  the  Revolution,  but 
was  later  reopened,  reorganized,  and  enlarged 
by  Napoleon.  Again,  in  1901,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  chapel,  the  entire  Sorbonne  was 
renovated  and  enlarged  as  it  appears  to-day. 
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The  internal  organization  of  the  institution 
dates  from  a  law  of  1896  and  does  not  vary 
vitally  from  the  organization  of  our  own 
American  universities:  the  Vice-Rector  cor- 
responding to  our  President,  and  the  Conseil 
de  L'Universite  to  our  Board  of  Trustees  as  a 
governing  body.  Technically  speaking,  the 
Sorbonne  is  that  branch  of  the  University  of 
Paris  which  goes  under  the  name  of  "Faculte 
des  Lettres"  and  in  our  own  universities  would 
correspond  to  the  Academic  department. 
This,  in  connection  with  the  Faculties  of  Law, 
Science,  and  Medicine,  constitutes  the  entire 
University  of  Paris,  the  enrollment  of  which 
was,  according  to  a  recent  catalogue,  17.311, 
some  3000  more  than  the  actual  enrollment 
of  Columbia  University,  of  whom  2072  were 
foreigners.  The  faculty  consists  of  282  pro- 
fessors, 82  of  whom  belong  to  the  Faculte  des 
Lettres  or  the  Sorbonne  proper.  It  is  rather 
interesting  to  note  that  among  the  rather 
large  percentage  of  women  represented  at  the 
Sorbonne  among  the  foreign  students,  there 
are  practically  no  French  women  enrolled, 
for  the  branch  of  higher  education  for  women 
is  provided  for  by  a  separate  institution  called 
the  "Ecole  Normale"  which  prepares  women 
teachers  for  the  secondary  schools  for  girls,  as 
the  segregated  system  exists  throughout 
France  to-day. 

The  requirements  for  registration  in  the 
University  are,  especially  for  the  foreigner, 
exceedingly  liberal,  and  permission  to  attend 
the  lectures  is  granted  by  the  authorities 
simply  upon  application  and  the  presentation 
of  a  school  or  college  diploma  which  must  be. 
however,  translated  into  French  by  the  Uni- 
versity interpreter.  In  lieu  of  such  a  diploma 
the  rather  absurd  and  often  no  less  arduously 
obtained  substitute  of  a  birth  certificate  may 
be  presented.  As  the  University  of  Paris  is 
a  State  Institution,  the  charges  for  enroll- 
ment are  not  only  reasonable  But  seem 
ridiculously  small,  and  the  matriculation  fee 
at  the  Sorbonne  for  courses  for  the  school 
vear  is  only  thirty  francs  'less  than  six  dollars). 
In  the  other  departments  the  fees  are  prac- 
tically the  same  with  an  additional  laboratory 
charge  m  Science  and  Medicine.  There  is, 
however,  rather  a  substantial  charge  which 
must  be  paid  at  the  end  of  all  courses  before 
a  student  is  entitled  to  take  his  examinations 
and  degree.  These  fees  range  from  500  francs 
in  the  Faculty  of  Letters  to  the  round  sum  of 
3000  francs  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine.  The 
candidates  for  and  awards  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  are  far  more  frequent  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris  than  in  our  own  universities, 
and  the  AB.  degree  or  "Baccalaureate"  as 
it  is  called  in  French,  is  usually  regarded  as 
only  a  preliminary  step  in  the  more  rigorous 


path  to  the  "Doctorat"  for  which  most  of 
the  university  students  aim. 

At  the  Sorbonne  the  courses  are  of  two 
kinds,  the  "Cours  Ouverts",  or  Public 
Courses,  and  the  "Cours  Fermes"  for  ad- 
mission to  which  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
"Carte  Rose"  as  the  matriculation  card  is 
familiarly  known  in  university  circles.  Both 
courses  are,  however,  entirely  lecture  courses, 
and  students  are  not  individually  interrogated 
nor  is  any  attempt  at  taking  their  attendance 
made.  Occasionally  in  the  Cours  Fermes 
some  student  is  asked  to  prepare  and  read  a 
paper  on  some  subject  allied  to  the  course, 
which  is  read  before  the  class  and  later 
criticised  by  the  instructor  in  lieu  of  the 
regular  lecture  of  the  day. 

The  class-rooms  or  "amphitheatres"  as  they 
are  called  from  their  arrangement  of  seats  in 
ascending  tiers,  with  the  professor's  desk  in 
the  arena,  are  artistic  if  not  hygienic  triumphs, 
wainscoated  with  elaborate  woodwork  and 
topped  by  various  mural  decorations  repre- 
senting allegorical  subjects  more  or  less  suited 
to  the  subjects  dealt  with  in  the  various  rooms, 
many  of  which  were  executed  by  Puvis  de 
Chevanncs.  who  did  the  well-known  frescoes 
in  the  hall  of  our  own  Public  Library  in  Bos- 
ton. But  the  ventilation  and  heating  ar- 
rangements of  these  class-rooms  are  notorious- 
ly defective,  the  largest  "amphitheatre"  being 
in  the  centre  of  the  building  and  furnished 
with  no  windows  and,  I  have  often  suspected, 
with  no  special  provision  for  ventilation  other 
than  the  several  doorways  leading  into  the 
hall.  The  consequent  drowsiness  which  fre- 
quently occurs  at  the  lectures  is  not,  then,  to 
be  greatly  wondered  at,  nor  can  it  be  wholly 
attributed  to  the  lecture  or  to  the  lecturer. 
I  have,  too,  often  suspected,  on  a  cheerless, 
bleak  winter's  day,  that  there  was  no  special 
provision  for  the  healing  of  these  rooms  other 
than  the  natural  and  somewhat  primitive 
method  of  human  respiration,  and  I  can  well 
credit  the  genuine  surprise  with  winch  a 
Frenchman  once  said  to  me  in  all  seriousness, 
"And  I  am  told  that  in  America  you  even 
sleep  with  the  windows  open." 

For  admission  to  the  closed  courses,  one 
must,  as  I  have  said,  present  his  "Carte 
Rose"  which  is  examined  at  the  door  of  the 
amphitheatre  by  an  attendant  in  a  rather 
elaborate  silver-braided  uniform  with  the 
special  insignia  of  his  ofiicc,  a  massive  silver 
chain,  no1  unlike  the  famous  Order  of  the 
darter,  worn  about  his  neck  When  the  hour 
for  the  beginning  of  the  lecture  arrives,  this 
functionary  locks  the  main  doors  of  the  hall 
and  ushers  m  through  another  door  the  pre- 
siding professor  of  the  hour,  after  first  plac- 
ing at  his  desk  the  omnipresent  glass  of  "eau 
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sucree"  or  sugared  water,  lest  his  voice  should 
grow  husky  and  his  enunciation,  that  inim- 
itable medium  of  French  expression,  suffer 
thereby. 

In  order  to  procure  seats  at  some  of  the  more 
popular  open  lectures, — and  this  has  been  re- 
cently strikingly  true  in  the  case  of  Henri 
Bergson's  lectures, — it  is  not  unusual  for  some 
enthusiastic  admirers  of  a  certain  lecturer  to 
sit  through  one  or  two  fearfully  dull  lectures  in 
order  to  have  advantageous  seats  at  the  en- 
suing lecture  of  their  particular  idol. 

The  personnel  of  a  Sorbonne  lecture-room 
is  indeed  an  interesting  and  often  an  unusual 
one,  especially  to  the  foreigner  who  is  used  to 
associate  only  youth  with  the  thirst  for 
academic  learning.  However,  at  the  Sor- 
bonne courses  at  any  hour  of  the  day,  but 
particularly  at  the  afternoon  courses,  one  will 
see  a  large  number  of  elderly,  bald-pated 
gentlemen,  retired  business-men  or  bankers, 
or  even  other  professors  who  are  taking  this 
mild  and  platonic  form  of  recreation  in  what 
we  often  hear  styled  the  "wickedest  city  in 
the  world".  One  may  also  see  a  variety  of 
characters  and  costumes  there,  from  the  cape- 
clad  peasant  to  the  fez-crowned  Turk,  from 
the  fair-haired  Dane  to  the  swarthy-skinned 
native  of  India.  Perhaps  the  two  most  inter- 
esting foreign  acquaintances  I  made  among 
the  students  were  two  Russians  of  widely  dif- 
ferent but  equally  interesting  types  both 
physically  and  intellectually:  one  a  burly, 
bearded,  shaggy-headed  fellow  with  an  im- 
possible collection  of  k's  and  f's  in  his  name, 
who  was  already  known  in  his  native  univer- 
sity as  the  "peasant  poet",  and  the  other  the 
son  of  a  Russian  Baron,  as  sleek  as  the  other 
uncouth,  who  was  preparing  for  the  diplomatic 
service.  The  sartorial  as  well  as  the  physical 
dissimilarity  of  these  two  young  men  was 
striking  as  well  as  typical.  The  poet  wore 
loose,  ill-fitting  clothes  of  homespun  material 
and  wore  on  the  street  a  long,  loose  cape,  sug- 
gestive of  the  sheep-tending  and  the  steppes, 
augmented  on  really  cold  days  by  the  some- 
what complicated  addition  of  a  shawl-like 
arrangement  wound  about  his  body,  like  some 
giant's  belt,  under  his  cape.  The  diplomat,  his 
great  friend  and  companion,  never  deigned 
to  go  out  clad  otherwise  than  in  his  morning 
coat  and  silk  hat,  unless  on  the  days  ttiat  his 
friend  donned  his  shawl,  when  he  wore  a  heavy 
coat  lined  with  priceless  Russian  sable.  This 
friendly  attraction  of  opposites  illustrates 
typically  the  democratic  spirit  of  the  Univer- 
sity which  is  later  carried  out  in  the  army.  I 
indulged  in  several  rather  unproductive  at- 
tempts at  an  exchange  of  lessons  with  these 
gentlemen,  which  revealed  marked  aptitude 
on  their  parts  and  decidedly  discouraging 


results  on  my  own.  I  was  interested  to  note 
that  no  combination  of  letters  seemed  to 
present  any  special  difficulty  to  them,  as  is 
usual  with  other  foreigners,  and  I  was  amused 
to  discover  that  their  word  of  predeliction, 
probably  on  account  of  its  decidedly  Russian 
flavor,  was  the  word  "handkerchief",  which, 
as  I  write,  suggests  strongly  the  names  of  these 
two. 

The  "Annee  Scolaire"  at  the  Sorbonne,  as 
the  brief  but  busy  months  from  November  to 
June  are  by  courtesy  called,  continues  unin- 
terruptedly save  for  a  few  days  at  New  Year 
and  Easter  and  an  occasional  church  holiday, 
several  of  which  are  still  observed  in  spite  of 
the  now  definite  separation  existing  between 
Church  and  State.  The  only  examinations 
which  occur  are  at  the  end  of  the  "Annee 
Scolaire",  and  are  obligatory  only  to  those 
candidates  for  a  degree.  These  examinations 
are  very  comprehensive  and  rigorous  and  con- 
sist of  two  parts,  written  and  oral,  and  it  is 
only  upon  satisfactory  written  evidence  of  a 
thorough  mastery  of  the  subject  that  a  candi- 
date is  asked  to  present  himself  to  the  oral 
examinations,  which  are  often  still  more 
searching  and  serve  to  clear  up  any  doubts  the 
professor  may  have  as  to  the  candidate's 
eligibility.  These  "Orals"  have  too  often 
proved  a  stumbling-block  to  the  candidate, 
unwary  and  uneasy  under  the  ordeal.  J  am 
reminded  of  the  experience  of  a  friend  of  mine, 
which,  although  it  terminated  as  a  comedy, 
came  dangerously  near  being  a  tragedy.  This 
candidate  had  specialized  in  Higher  Mathe- 
matics and  Astronomy,  and  in  his  review  work 
for  the  oral  examinations  had  deliberately 
neglected  a  certain  formula  pertaining  to  some 
lunar  theory,  choosing  rather  to  run  the  risk 
of  not  being  called  on  that  topic.  By  the  irony 
of  Fate  the  examining  professor  began  with 
the  rather  breezy  but  significant  question, 
"You've  often  seen  the  moon,  no  doubt,  young 
man?"  But  my  friend,  fearing  the  dangerous 
turn  that  things  might  take  if  he  admitted  this 
fact,  answered  coolly  in  the  negative.  "What, 
never  seen  the  moon?  Come  now,  surely  you 
must  have  seen  it,"  continued  persuasively 
the  Professor.  But  my  friend  stoutly  per- 
sisted in  his  original  negation,  with  the  result 
that  the  professor  finally  lost  his  temper  com- 
pletely and  dismissed  the  candidate,  refusing 
to  examine  him  further.  Things  looked 
dubious  for  his  degree,  when  the  sky  cleared 
and  the  professor  appointed  an  assistant  to 
examine  the  obstinate  candidate,  who  was 
finally  "received",  as  the  French  term  has  it. 

Here  let  me  speak  a  little  more  in  detail  of 
the  courses  themselves,  which  range, —  and  I 
choose  at  random  from  a  recent  Catalogue, — 
from  Experimental  Psychology  to  Icelandic 
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Literature.  Regularly  earn  course  consists 
of  but  one  lecture  per  week;  hence  the  appoint- 
ment to  a  professorship  at  the  Sorbonne  is 
eagerly  sought  for  and  is  regarded  as  more  or 
less  of  a  sinecure.  In  fact  there  is  at  present 
enrolled  on  the  Faculty  of  the  University  a 
professor,  an  eminent  critic  and  lecturer,  to 
be  sure,  who  for  the  past  several  years  has 
regularly  sent  word  at  the  last  moment  to 
the  University  authorities  that  he  would  be 
unable  to  conduct  his  lectures  that  year,  and 
as  he  is  the  particular  authority  on  his  sub- 
ject, no  substitute  is  to  be  found  and  the 
course  is  not  given,  though  it  is  still  registered 
in  the  Catalogue;  the  post  continues  to  be 


grave  problem  of  consecrating,  after  his  school- 
ing is  completed,  several  of  his  best  years  to 
"La  Pa  trie"  before  he  is  free  to  launch  out 
upon  his  chosen  career,  and  this  spirit  of 
intense  intellectual  application  begun  in  the 
secondary  schools,  persists  in  a  still  more 
pronounced  form  in  the  universities.  It  is  this 
almost  total  lack  of  physical  exercise,  save  for 
the  prescribed  gymnastics  in  the  schools,  that 
accounts  for  the  general  absence  of  physical 
robustness  in  the  French  youth,  and  after  the 
stress  of  the  intense  strain  of  systematic  study 
covering  a  period  of  from  ten  to  twelve  years, 
with  holidays  far  shorter  than  our  own,  the 
interval  of  military  service  is  often  a  most 


Inner  Court  of  the  Sorbonne 


officially  filled,  though  the  amphitheatre  re- 
mains empty. 

One  striking  peculiarity  of  the  continental 
university  which  is  especially  evident  in  the 
University  of  Paris,  is  the  total  lack  of  student 
life  and  general  student  activities,  social  and 
athletic,  aside  from  the  prescribed  courses. 
This  lack  may  be  largely  explained  by  the 
intense,  concentrated  effort  of  the  French 
student  to  complete  his  university  course  in  as 
short  a  time  as  possible,  so  that  his  years  of 
military  service  (formerly  two,  now  three 
years)  may  cut  less  vitally  into  the  valuable 
years  of  young  manhood.  When  we  hear  the 
Frenchman  accused  of  a  lack  of  virility  and 
inaptitude  for  physical  sports  we  must  remem- 
ber that  from  boyhood  he  has  had  to  face  the 


welcome  relief.  One  Frenchman  told  me  if 
he  had  again  to  choose  between  a  year 
at  the  "lycee"  or  another  year  of  military 
service  he  would  willingly  choose  the  latter, 
as  being  less  confining  and  arduous,  although 
the  army  offers  no  idle  or  luxurious  existence. 

Here  let  me  speak  a  word  or  two  about  the 
military  service  which  is  playing  such  an 
important  role  at  this  time,  and  which  is  such 
a  vital  factor  in  the  lives  of  all  able-bodied 
French  youths,  connected  as  it  is  so  closely  as 
an  aftermath  to  tneir  university  career.  Every 
able-bodied  youth  of  no  matter  what  station 
in  life,  from  the  immaculate  marquis  to  the 
rude  peasant  lad  from  the  mountains,  must 
serve  side  by  side,  and  there  is  no  excuse  save 
that  of  physical  unfitness  that  will  exempt 
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him  from  this  universally  revered  duty  to  the 
"Patrie".  Each  must  enter  as  a  humble 
private  with  the  most  menial  of  manual  labors 
to  perform,  without  pecuniary  reward  except 
the  regular  government  allowance  of  two  sous 
a  day  for  tobacco.  No  private  can  rise  from 
the  ranks  without  the  preliminary  training  of 
the  military  School  at  Saint  Cyr,  the  West 
Point  of  France,  just  outside  Paris,  and  the 
son  of  the  greatest  Paris  banker  may  be  re- 
quired to  bed  the  horses  and  clean  the  stables 
of  the  barracks  along  with  the  son  of  the  baker 
who  brings  his  morning  rolls.  Occasionally, 
however,  permission  may  be  granted  a  private 
stationed  in  his  home  town,  to  eat  and  sleep 
at  home  or  even  to  attend  courses  at  the  Uni- 
versity, which  accounts  for  the  occasional 
uniforms  one  sees  at  the  lecture-halls  of  the 
Sorbonne. 

One  of  the  very  few  university  gatherings 
occurs  at  the  Sorbonne  early  in  November, 
usually  on  a  Sunday,  and  is  known  as  the 
"Solemn  Opening".  It  corresponds  somewhat 
to  the  original  intention  of  our  Commence- 


ment exercises,  although  no  degrees  are  for- 
mally distributed  at  this  time.  This  distribution 
by  the  way,  is  done  wholly  informally  at  the 
Registrar's  office.  The  "Solemn  Opening" 
consists  more  particularly  of  a  welcome  to  the 
newly- enrolled  students.  It  is  presided  over  by 
the  Rector  of  the  University,  clad  in  the  inevit- 
able dress  suit  in  spite  of  the  afternoon  hour,  and 
consists  of  speeches  of  welcome  and  good  will 
to  the  new  as  well  as  to  the  old  students. 
This  somewhat  stiff  and  formal  session  ends, 
as  do  all  meetings  of  a  formal  nature  connected 
with  the  government,  with  the  singing  of  the 
"Marseillaise"  in  lieu  of  any  purely  sacred 
hymn,  and  nothing  could  be  more  impressively 
and  reverently  uttered  than  this  ringing  re- 
frain, fraught  especially  at  this  time  with  such 
deep  meaning,  sung  by  a  chorus  of  a  thousand 
enthusiastic  French  students: 

"Aux  armes  citoyens!  formez  vos  bataillons 
Marchons,  Marchons! 

Qu'un  sang  impur  abreuve  nos  sillons 
Marchons,  Marchons! 

Qu'un  sang  impur  abreuve  nos  sillons!" 


COMMENCEMENT 


The  annual  commencement  exercises,  held 
during  the  week  beginning  Sunday,  June  0,  were 
distinguished  by  no  unusual  features.  Enthu- 
siasm among  the  alumni  who  have  returned 
for  class  reunions  has  now  become  a  matter  of 
course,  and  the  school  has  already  become 
accustomed  to  have  four  hundred  or  more  sit 
down  to  the  dinner  in  Borden  Gymnasium. 
The  number  of  visiting  alumni  this  June,  so 
far  as  can  be  ascertained,  exceeds  that  of  any 
previous  year.  The  delegation  from  the  class 
of  1895  was  constantly  in  evidence  and  was 
present  at  all  the  festivities.  The  most  inter- 
esting group,  however,  was  probably  the  pro- 
portionately large  gathering  of  the  survivors 
of  the  class  of  1865,  over  twenty  of  whom  were 
registered  during  the  week.  Other  delegations 
were  on  hand  from  the  classes  of  1875,  1880, 
1885,  1890,  1900,  and  1910,  with  scattered 
members  of  other  classes,  including  one 
gentleman  from  the  class  of  1845. 

The  graduating  class  of  126  students  was  the 
largest  in  recent  years  and  has  been  exceeded 
in  numbers  by  only  one  class,  that  of  1896. 
The  Seniors,  furthermore,  had  made  an  un- 
usual record  in  scholarship  and  general 
achievement,  surpassing  probably  that  of  any 
class  in  Dr.  Stearns's  time.  One  striking 
fact  was  the  large  attendance  of  the  families 
of  members  of  the  graduating  class,  over  sixty 
fathers  being  present. 


Fortunately  the  weather,  as  is  likely  to  be 
the  case  in  an  Andover  June,  was  uniformly 
perfect,  and  the  program  could  be  carried  out 
without  the  slightest  interruption.  It  was  a 
common  comment  of  the  visitors  that  the  week 
was  exceedingly  pleasant  for  all  who  returned. 

The  order  of  events  had  been  arranged 
approximately  as  in  previous  years.  The  week 
opened  on  Sunday,  June  6,  with  the  usual 
Baccalaureate  Sermon  delivered  by  President 
William  H.  P.  Faunce  of  Brown  University, 
who  took  his  text  from  Psalms  XVIII, — 
"  Preserve  me,  O  God,  for  in  thee  do  I  put  my 
trust."  At  this  service  a  solo  was  sung  by 
Mr.  George  Harris,  formerly  of  Andover. 

On  Tuesday  evening  the  Andover  Choral 
Society,  assisted  by  an  orchestra  and  soloists, 
all  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Carl  F.  Pfatt- 
eicher  of  Phillips  Academy,  gave  a  rendition 
of  Mendelssohn's  Hymn  of  Praise.  The  per- 
formance, which  was  held  in  the  Stone  Chapel, 
was  well  attended,  and  showed  the  result  of 
Mr.  Pfatteicher's  careful  training. 

The  forty-ninth  annual  speaking  of  selected 
declamations  for  the  Draper  prizes  was  held 
on  Wednesday  evening.  Principal  Alfred  E. 
Stearns  presided,  and  the  judges  were  Mr. 
James  C.  Goodwin  of  Haverhill,  Rev.  C.  W. 
Henry  of  Andover,  and  Mr.  Herbert  H.  Sharp, 
P.  A.  '80,  of  Salem,  Ohio.  The  first  prize  of 
$25  was  awarded  to  Robert  Tyng  Bushnell  of 
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The  Procession  Marching  through  the  Phili  ips  Gateway 


Andover;  the  second  prize  of  SI 5  was  given  to 
Spencer  Hancock  Logan  of  Chicago,  111.  The 
speakers  and  their  subjects  were  as  follows: — 

Supremacy  and  Its  Conditions  Curtis  Guild 

From  a  speech  delivered  a  few  years  ago  in  Boston 
Spencer  Hancock  Logan,  Chicago,  III. 
The  Man  with  the  Hoe  Edv  in  Markham 

Written  on  seeing  Millet's  famous  painting 
William  Boardman  Knox,  Andover 
Centralization  in  the  United  States 

Henry  Woodfen  Grady 
Elliott  Specr,  Englewood,  N.  J. 
The  Cape  to  Cairo  Railroad  Alexander  Von  i  U 

From  "  The  Last  Frontier" 
Maurice  S.  Gould,  Port  Washington,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
The  Explorer  Rudyard  Kipling 

Paul  Rice  Doolin,  St.  Albans,  Vt. 
The  True  Grandeur  of  Nations        (  limit  s  Sumner 
From  a  speech  delivered  before  the  American  Peace 
Society 

Robert  Tyng  Bushnell,  Andover 

School  exercises  for  all  classes  closed  on 
Thursday  noon,  and  the  remainder  of  the  day 
was  devoted  to  the  graduating  class.  At 
two  o'clock  the  customary  Class  Day  program 
was  carried  out  before  a  large  audience  in  front 
of  the  Borden  Gymnasium.  Clifford  Hodman 
of  Los  Angeles,  California,  President  of  the 
class,  delivered  a  brief  address  of  welcome. 
He  was  followed  by  Edward  Ansley  Fellowes 
of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  who  presented  the  Class 
History;  then,  in  turn,  came  the  Oration,  by 


Robert  Tyng  Bushnell  of  Andover,  the  Poem, 
by  Charles  Norman  Fitts  of  Northampton, 
and  the  Prophecy,  by  Noel  Armstrong  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  The  program  was  concluded 
with  the  planting  of  the  class  ivy  near  the 
Dining  Hall.  The  exercises  were  in  charge  of 
a  committee  consisting  of  William  Alexander 
Kirkland  of  Houston,  Texas  (Chairman), 
Sydney  Thayer,  Jr.,  of  Merion,  Pa.,  Allan 
Vanderoef  Heely  of  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  Gordon 
Russell  West  of  Fort  Washakie,  Wyo.,  and 
George  Daniel  Flynn,  Jr..  of  Fall  River. 
Music  for  the  occasion  was  furnished  by  the 
Waltham  Watch  Company  Band. 

A  new  feature  of  Commencement  Week 
followed  these  exercises,  in  the  form  of  a 
reception  and  tea,  held  on  the  campus  lawn 
immediately  in  front  of  Phillips  Hall.  Guests 
were  received  informally  by  Airs.  Charles  H. 
Forbes,  Mrs.  Markham  W.  Stackpole,  and 
Mrs.  Warren  K.  Moorehead  of  Andover,  and 
other  ladies  of  the  Faculty  presided  over  the 
tea  tables.  Nearly  all  the  Commencement 
visitors  attended  this  function,  with  the  result 
that  it  proved  to  be  a  delightful  occasion  for 
bringing  the  guests  together.  It  will  un- 
doubtedly in  the  future  be  a  fixture  on  the 
program  of  Commencement  festivities. 

In  the  evening  at  eight  o'clock  the  Com- 
mencement Organ  Recital  on  the  William  C. 
Egleston  Memorial  Organ  was  given  in  the 
Stone  Chapel  by  Everett  E.  Tructtc,  P.  A. 
'78,  a  large  audience  being  present.  The  pro- 
gram was  as  follows: — 
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Prelude  in  R  minor  J.  S.  Bach 

Offertoire  in  R  flat  King  Hall 

Sonata  in  D  minor.  Op.  42  Alex  Guilmant 

Introduction  and  Allegro — Pastorale — Finale 


The  Answer 
Intermezzo 
Grand  Choeur 

(From  Suite  in  G  minor) 
Spring  Song 

Fantasia  on  a  Welsh  March 


If  .  Wohtenholme 


Everett  E.  Truette 
Alfred  II nil  ins 
W.  T.  Best 

The  Commencement  Day  exercises  opened 
on  Friday  morning  with  the  gathering  of 
Alumni  and  Faculty  in  front  of  the  Archaeol- 
ogy Building.  From  there,  headed  by  Pro- 
fessor Allen  R.  Benner  as  Marshal,  and  the 
Andover  Brass  Band,  the  procession  marched 
to  Brechin  Hall,  where  it  was  joined  by  the 
Trustees  and  continued  to  the  Stone  Chapel. 
In  the  church  seats  were  reserved  for  the 
graduating  class  and  the  Faculty.  After 
prayer  by  Principal  Alfred  E.  Stearns,  Mr. 
John  L.  Phillips,  President  of  the  Phillips 
Academy  Chapter  of  the  Alpha  Delta  Tau 
Society  for  the  recognition  of  high  scholar- 
ship, presented  the  following  fifteen  candi- 
dates for  admission: — 

Theodore  Ferguson  Mien  of  Meriden,  Conn. 
William  Howard  Bovev,  Jr.,  of  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Robert  Baker  Donworth  of  Seattle,  Wash. 
Gustav  Leon  Harris  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Charles  Francis  Hendrie  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
William    Alexander    Kirkland    of  Houston, 
Texas. 

Donald  Wentworth  Kitchin  of  Methuen. 
Lester  Hart  Larrabee  of  Willimantic,  Conn. 
Alexander  Morrison  McMorran  of  Oak  Hill, 

N.  B.,  Canada. 
George  Peter  Murdock  of  Meriden,  Conn. 
Jerome  Preston  of  Lexington. 
Edward  Ellis  Scolicld  of  Ocanto,  Wis. 
Joel  Herbert  Sharp  of  Salem,  Ohio. 
John  Peters  Stevens,  Jr.,  of  Plainfield,  X.  J. 
William  Wheelwright  Torrcy  of  Bedford. 

To  these  initiates,  the  highest  scholars  in 
the  graduating  class,  Principal  Stearns  then 
delivered  a  brief  speech  of  welcome,  after 
which  the  address  was  given  by  Professor 
John  Winthrop  Platner,  D.D.,  of  Andover 
Theological  Seminary. 

After  Professor  Platner's  address  there  was 
held  the  annual  competition  for  the  Potter 
prizes,  the  contestants  being  five  members  of 
the  Senior  Class,  chosen  for  excellence  in 
original  declamation.  The  speakers  were  as 
follows: — 

Robert  Tyng  Rushnell  Andover 
The  Career  of  Lord  Roberts 

Lorenzo  Hamilton  Meriden,  Conn. 

The  Cape  to  Cairo  Railroad 


Charles  Francis  Hendrie  Rrooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  Optimistic  Philosophy  of  Tennyson 
Kimberly  Stuart  Xeenah,  Wis. 

Queen  Louise  of  Prussia 
Frederic  Boley  Schell,  Jr.  Maplewood,  N.  J. 

Jean  Francois  Millet 

When  the  contest  was  over,  Dr.  Stearns 
announced  the  winners  of  prizes  as  follows: — 

The  Draper  Prizes,  selected  declamations:  Robert 
Tyng  Rushnell.  Andover,  $25;  Spencer  Hancock 
Logan,  Chicago,  111.,  $15. 

The  Means  Prizes,  original  declamations:  Kim- 
berly Stuart,  Neenah,  Wis..  $20;  Robert  Tyng 
Rushnell.  Andover,  $12;  Raymond  Fairchild  Reards- 
ley,  Roxbury,  Conn.,  $8. 

The  Harvard  English  Prizes,  English  Composition 
and  Rhetoric:  Robert  Tyng  Rushnell.  Andover, 
$15:  George  Peter  Murdock,  Meriden,  Conn.,  $10. 

The  Robinson  Prizes,  extemporaneous  delate: 
Robert  Tyng  Rushnell,  Andover;  Elliott  Speer, 
Englewood,  X.  J.;  Laurence  William  Reilenson, 
Helena,  Ark.   Prizes,  $10. 

The  Cook  Prizes,  excellence  in  Greek:  John  Peters 
Stevens,  Jr.,  Plainfield,  X.  J..  $15;  Samuel  Sanford 
Sheffield,  Newport,  R.  I..  $10;  George  Daniel  Flynn, 
Fall  River,  $5. 

The  Robert  Stevenson  German  Prize,  excellence 
in  German  Composition:  Donald  Wentworth 
Kitchin.  Methuen,  $8:  honorable  mention,  Charles 
Francis  Hendrie.  Rrooklyn.  X.  Y. 

The  Convers  Prizes,  excellence  in  Mathematics: 
Charles  Lloyd  Thomas,  Fall  River,  $20;  Charles 
Earle  Xichols,  Jr..  Jefferson,  X.  Y...  $15;  Frank 
Kenneth  Hardy,  Andover,  $10. 

The  Dove  Prizes,  excellence  in  Latin:  $20  and  $15 
divided  between  William  Alexander  Kirkland, 
Houston,  Texas,  and  Frank  Dale  Warren,  Jr.,  New 
York  City;  George  Daniel  Flynn.  Jr..  Fall  River, 
$10. 

The  William  S.  Wadsworth  Prize,  excellence  in 
Physics:  Chi-yen  Huang.  Canton.  China,  $10. 

The  Valpey  Classical  Prizes,  Latin  and  Greek 
Composition:  Greek  —  Clark  Smith  Reardslee, 
Newbury,  N.  H..  $10;  honorable  mention.  William 
Drew  Washburn,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Latin  — 
Clark  Smith  Reardslee,  Newbury,  X.  H.,  $10. 

The  Frederic  Ilolkins  Taylor  Prize,  excellence  in 
French  Conversation  or  French  Composition:  Jack 
Morris  Puis  Wright,  New  York  City,  $8;  honorable 
mention,  Donald  Wentworth  Kitchin.  Methuen. 

The  Roston  Yale  Club  Cup,  awarded  to  that 
member  of  I  lie  Senior  <  hi"  w  ho  attains  the  greatest 
proficiency  in  scholarship  and  athletics:  Edward 
Ansley  Fellowes,  Buffalo,  X.  Y. 

Prize  for  excellence  in  American  Archaeology: 
John  (  rain  Kunkcl.  IIarri>hurg.  Pa..  $25. 

The  Xew  England  Federation  of  Harvard  Clubs 
Prize,  for  excellence  in  scholarship  combined  with 
either  excellence  in  manly  sports  or  with  any  ex- 
ample of  distinguished  moral  courage  or  endeavor; 
for  a  student  who  is  taking  the  preliminary  ex- 
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aminations  for  Harvard  College.  Three  books: 
"Europe  Since  1815"  by  Prof.  Charles  Downer 
Hazen  of  Smith  College;  "The  American  Common- 
wealth" (2  vols.)  by  Hon.  James  Bryce  of  England 
—  Paul  Rice  Doolin,  St.  Albans.  Vt. 

The  Schweppe  Prizes,  for  excellence  in  English: 
Raymond  Fairchild  Beardsley,  Roxbury,  Conn., 
$30;  Charles  Francis  Hendrie,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  $20. 

The  John  Aiken  German  Prizes,  for  excellence  in 
German  Prose:  Donald  Wentworth  Kitchin,  Me- 
thuen,  $30;  Charles  Francis  Hendrie,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  $20. 

The  Fuller  Prize,  awarded  to  that  member  of  the 
Senior  Class  who  has  best  exemplified  and  upheld 
in  his  life  and  work  at  Andover  the  ideals  and  tra- 
ditions of  the  school:  William  Alexander  Kirkland, 
Houston,  Texas,  $50. 

The  Faculty  Prize,  awarded  to  that  member  of 
the  Senior  Class  who  has  maintained  the  highest 
general  average  in  scholarship:  Donald  Wentworth 
Kitchin,  Methuen,  $50. 

The  Otis  Prize,  awarded  to  that  member  of  the 
Senior  Class  who,  having  been  a  member  of  the 
school  for  at  least  three  years,  has  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Faculty  shown  the  greatest  general  improve- 
ment: $50,  divided  between  George  Daniel  Flynn, 
Jr.,  Fall  River,  and  Edward  Ansley  Fellowes, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  Snell  History  Prize,  for  excellence  in  Ameri- 
can History:  John  Crain  Kunkel,  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
$50. 

The  Harvard-Andover  Scholarships.  1.  $300, 
available  for  a  graduate  of  Phillips  Academy  during 
his  Freshman  year  in  Harvard  College,  the  award 
based  on  high  scholarship,  to  be  announced  at  the 
close  of  the  recipient's  Senior  year  in  the  school: 
Jerome  Preston,  Lexington.  2.  $300,  awarded  on 
the  basis  of  high  scholarship  to  a  member  of  the 
incoming  Senior  class  who  is  preparing  for  Harvard, 
the  award  to  be  announced  at  the  close  of  the 
student's  Middle  year  on  the  basis  of  his  record  up 
to  that  time:  Paul  Rice  Doolin,  St.  Albans,  Vt. 

Junior  Public  Speaking  Contest,  two  cups:  Van 
Campen  Heilner.  Brooklyn,  X.  Y.;  Raymond 
Herbert  Hull,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Cornell  Alumni  Cup,  awarded  to  that  member  of 
the  Senior  Class  who  is  preparing  for  <  "ornell  and  has 
attained  the  highest  proficiency  in  scholarship  and 
athletics:  Charles  Blanchard  Heck.  Chicago.  111. 

Columbia  University  Scholarship,  awarded  to 
that  member  of  the  Senior  Class  who  has  satisfied 
the  full  requirements  for  admission  to  the  college 
and  whose  standing  m  the  Academy  lias  been  of 
sufficiently  high  grade  to  gain  the  recommendation 
of  the  school  Faculty:  Walter  Scott  Robinson,  Colo- 
rado Springs,  Colo. 

The  Butler-Thwing  Prize,  awarded  to  that  mem- 
ber of  the  Junior  Class  who  has  secured  the  highest 
average  on  his  examinations  for  entrance  to  the 
Academy:  Harold  Ballard  Walker,  Ballardvale. 

The  James  Greenleaf  Fuller  Memorial  Scholar- 
ship, $200,  available  during  his  Senior  year  for  a 


student  of  limited  means  who  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Principal,  embodies  in  scholarship,  character, 
and  influence  the  best  ideals  of  school  life:  Clinton 
McCarthy  Jones,  Hammond,  N.  Y. 

P.  A.  '94-Harvard  '98  Scholarship,  to  be  awarded 
during  his  Senior  year  in  Phillips  Academy  to  a 
student  of  limited  means  who  has  been  in  the 
Academy  not  less  than  one  year,  and  is  preparing 
for  Harvard,  the  recipient  to  be  in  good  scholarship 
standing,  and  in  the  judgment  of  the  Principal  to 
possess  the  best  qualities  of  all-round  leadership: 
Robert  Tyng  Bushnell,  Andover,  $200. 

The  George  Lauder  Prize,  for  excellence  in 
English  History:  Hsieh-hai  H  ieh,  Wusih,  China, 
$50;  honorable  mention,  Paul  Rice  Doolin,  St. 
Albans,  Vt. 

The  prize  for  excellence  in  Chemistry  (awarded 
for  the  highest  grade  of  work  for  the  entire  year — : 
Hsiiing  Tsai,  Songlin,  China,  $50. 

The  Andrew  Potter  Prizes,  best  essays  on  assigned 
subjects  at  Commencement  Exercises:  Robert  Tyng 
Bushnell,  Andover,  $30;  Frederic  Boley  Schell,  Jr., 
Maplewood,  N.  J.,  $20. 

The  Principal  then  awarded  diplomas  to 
the  members  of  the  graduating  class.  The 
exercises  closed  with  the  singing  of  the  School 
Hymn,  "0  Lord  of  Hosts!  Almighty  King", 
and  the  benediction  by  Dr.  Stearns. 

The  members  of  the  class  of  1915  are  as 
follows: — 

CLASSICAL  DEPARTMENT 

George  Chester  Ames,  Cortland,  X.  Y. 

Joseph  Albright  Archbald,  Buffalo,  X.  Y. 

Robert  Roberts  Bishop,  2d.  Newton  Centre 

William  Howard  Bovey,  Jr.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Charles  Edward  Bradley,  Jr..  Lawrence 

Benjamin  Yates  Brewster,  Glenwood  Springs,  Colo. 

John  Alexander  Brough,  New  York,  X.  Y. 

Tom  Mitchell  Brown.  Winona,  Minn. 

Addison  Center  Burnham,  Jr.,  New  ton  Centre 

Robert  Tyng  Bushnell  Andover 

Clifford  Allen  Hut terfield.  Kingman,  Me. 

Irving  IYmberton  Corse.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Frederick  Goodrich  Crane.  Jr.,  Dalton 

Robert  Baker  Donworth,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Malcolm  Galloway  Drane,  Chicago,  111. 

Jesse  Albert  Drew  ,  Portland,  Me. 

Robert  ('bickering  Fitch,  Newton  Centre 

Charles  Norman  Fitts.  Northampton 

George  Daniel  Flynn,  Jr.,  Fall  River 

Frederick  Paul  Gelbach,  Jr.,  Xew  York,  X.  Y. 

John  Morton  Greene,  2d.  Lowell 

Leopold  Gruencr.  Newton 

Lorenzo  Hamilton.  Meriden,  Conn. 

Gustav  Leon  Harris,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Allan  Yanderoef  Heely,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Charles  Francis  Ilcnon,  Auburn,  N.  V. 

Irving  George  Hopkins,  New  Y>rk,  X.  \ 

George  Frederick  Jewctt,  Cambridge 

Oswald  Robert  Jones,  Waterbury,  Conn. 
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William  Alexander  Kirkland,  Houston,  Texas 

John  Crain  Kunkel,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Lester  Hart  Larrabee,  Williinantic,  Conn. 

Norman  Wakefield  MacDonald,  Bar  Harbor,  Me. 

Arthur  Frederiek  Miller,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

George  Peter  Murdock,  Meriden,  Conn. 

John  Porter  Orendorff,  Chicago,  111. 

John  Henry  Painter.  Jr..  Kittanning,  Pa. 

Norman  Kingsley  Pearee,  Lawrence 

Jerome  Preston,  Lexington 

George  Wilson  Rand,  Hanover,  X.  H. 

George  Darley  Randall.  New  York,  X.  Y. 

Edwin  Dow  Rattray,  Bangor,  Me. 

Walter  Scott  Robinson,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Clifford  Rodman,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Harold  Tillinghast  Sears,  South  Deerfield 

Halvor  Richardson  Seward.  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 

Joel  Herbert  Sharp,  Salem.  Ohio 

Thomas  Joseph  Sheehan.  Hangor,  Me. 

Samuel  Sanford  Sheffield.  Newport,  R.  I. 

Robinson  Shepard.  Franklin.  X.  H. 

Henry  Estes  Small,  Plainfield,  X.J. 

Raymond  Winthrop  Smith.  Xew  Haven,  Conn. 

John  Peters  Stevens,  Jr.,  Plainfield,  X.  J. 

Sydney  Thayer,  Jr.,  Merion,  Pa. 

William  Wheelwright  Torrey.  Bedford 

Warren  Pratt  Fpham.  Pasadena.  Cal. 

Frank  Dale  Warren,  Jr.,  Plainfield,  X.  J. 

Wentworth  Williams.  Woodstock,  Vt. 

John  Brainerd  Wilson,  Jr.,  Concord,  X.  H. 

Sidney  Hedges  Wirt,  Brookline 

Stanley  Benjamin  Wright.  Orange,  Conn. 

Francis  Brownell  Avery,  Aurora,  X.  Y. 

Russell  Hoadley  Bennett,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Xehemiah  Boynton,  Jr..  Brooklyn.  X.  Y. 

John  McNab  Burton,  Gloversville,  X.  Y. 

Maurice  Adams  Dewey.  Toulon.  111. 

Lester  Elwood,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

John  Ellis  Emerson,  Titusville,  Pa. 

Paul  Beecher  Farnsworth,  Xew  Haven,  Conn. 

Harry  Bohme  Fine.  Princeton,  X.  J. 

James  Dwight  Francis.  Pittsfield 

Ralph  Goldsmith.  South  Orange,  X.  J. 

Frank  Kenneth  Hardy.  Andover 

Frederick  Macdonald  Kingsbury,  Keene,  X.  H. 

Spencer  Hancock  Logan.  Chicago,  111. 

John  Wilber  Lowes,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

James  Bradley  Mahoney.  Lawrence 

Hiram  Maxfield.  Naples,  N.  Y. 

Earle  Nichols,  Jr.,  Jefferson,  X.  Y. 

Raymond  Benedict  Sandiford,  Cambridge 

Alger  Shelden,  Detroit.  Mich. 

Douglass  Ball  Simonson.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Albert  Robinson  Speare,  Newton  Centre 

Henry  Martin  Stebbins,  Norwich,  X.  Y. 

Charles  Lloyd  Thomas.  Fall  River. 

Edward  Seccomb  Wallace,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

SCIEXTIFIC  DEPARTMENT 

Theodore  Ferguson  Allen,  Meriden,  Conn. 
Charles  Blanchard  Beck,  Chicago,  111. 


Edwin  Laurine  Blewer,  Jr..  Shreveport,  la. 

J.  Horace  Block,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

George  Thomas  Boone,  Salem,  Ohio 

Eckley  Brinton  Coxe,  3d,  Malvern,  Pa. 

Wallace  Raymond  Crumb,  Forestville,  Conn. 

Colin  Campbell  Dawkins,  Bayonne,  X.  J. 

Everett  Lafayette  Farr,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Edward  Ansley  F'ellowes,  Buffalo,  X.  Y. 

William  Alfred  Gerrigues,  Jr.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Charles  Francis  Hendrie,  Brooklyn,  XT.  Y. 

George  Henry  Heywood.  Gardner 

Donald  Wentworth  Kitchin,  Methuen 

George  Clyde  McCarten,  Lancaster,  X.  II. 

Peter  Joseph  Mcllugh,  Lawrence 

Alexander  Morrison  McMorran,  Oak  Hill,  X.  B. 

Henry  FCdward  Maroney.  West  Medford 

Montville  Ellsworth  Peck,  Pittsfield 

William  Kenneth  Pike,  Andover 

Hazen  Curtis  Pratt.  Kenilworth,  111. 

Frederic  Boley  Schell,  Jr.,  Maplewood,  X.  J. 

Edward  F^llis  Scofield,  Oconto,  Wis. 

Charles  Wallace  Scranton.  Washington,  X.  J. 

Charles  Hart  Spencer,  Jr.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Kiniberly  Stuart.  Neenah.  Wis. 

Dean  Kingman  Webster,  Jr..  Lawrence 

Donald  Romaine  Brown,  Barre 
William  Henry  Good.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Robert  Livingston  Ireland,  Jr.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Thayer  Kingsbury,  Keene.  N.  H. 
Philip  Russell  Lowe,  Andover 
Roderick  Fairchild  Makepeace,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Richard  Bowdoin  Neiley.  Winchester 
Ralph  Hotchkiss  Pease.  Torrington.  Conn. 
Molt  Benner  Ross,  Morristown,  Conn. 
Wentzle  Ruml,  Jr.,  Cedar  Rapids.  Ia. 
Alan  Nathaniel  Stein,  Xew  York,  X.  Y. 
Northam  Lancaster  Wright,  Centerbrook,  Conn. 
Herbert  Franklin  Young,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Senior  Honors  for  distinction  in  the  work  of 
various  departments  of  study  were  awarded  to 
the  following  students: — 

Bible:  Edward  Ansley  F'ellowes,  Lester  Hart  Lar- 
rabee. »  < 

Chemistry:  Robert  Baker  Donworth,  Everett 
Lafayette  F'arr,  Charles  Francis  Hendrie,  Robinson 
Shepard,  Alan  Nathaniel  Stein,  Dean  Kingman 
Webster.  Jr. 

English:  Charles  Francis  Hendrie,  Donald  Went- 
worth Kitchin,  Lester  Hart  Larrabee. 

French,  Elementary:  George  Henry  Heywood, 
Irving  George  Hopkins.  Lester  Hart  Larrabee. 

French,  Advanced:  Robert  Paker  Donworth,  Paul 
Beecher  Farnsworth.  William  Alexander  Kirkland, 
Donald  Wentworth  Kitchin,  John  Peters  Stevens, 
Jr. 

German,  Elementary:  Jerome  Preston. 

German,  Advanced:  Paul  Beecher  Farnsworth, 
Charles  Francis  Hendrie,  Donald  Wentworth 
Kitchin,  Lester  Hart  Larrabee,  George  Peter  Mur- 
dock, Raymond  Winthrop  Smith. 
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Greek:  George  Daniel  Flynn,  Jr.,  William  Alex- 
ander Kirkland,  John  Peters  Stevens,  Jr.,  William 
Wentworth  Torrey. 

History:  Jerome  Preston. 

Latin:  William  Howard  Bovey,  Jr., Robert  Baker 
Donworth,  William  Alexander  Kirkland,  Frank 
Dale  Warren,  Jr. 

Latin  Composition:  William  Alexander  Kirkland. 

Mechanical  Drawing:  Lorenzo  Hamilton,  Mont- 
ville  Ellsworth  Peck,  Hazen  Curtis  Pratt,  Edward 
Ellis  Scofield. 

Physics:  GustavLeon  Harris, Donald  Wentworth 
Kitchin,  Hazen  Curtis  Pratt,  Robinson  Shepard, 
Edward  Ellis  Scofield,  William  Wheelwright  Torrey. 

Solid  Geometry :  Robert  Baker  Donworth,  Everett 
Lafayette  Farr,  Charles  Francis  Hendrie,  Donald 
Wentworth  Kitchin,  Lester  Hart  Larrabee,  Joel 
Herbert  Sharp. 

Trigonometry:  Robert  Baker  Donworth,  Everett 
Lafayette  Farr,  Charles  Francis  Hendrie,  Lester 
Hart  Larrabee,  George  Clyde  McCarten,  Jerome 
Preston,  Joel  Herbert  Sharp. 

Immediately  after  the  morning  program  the 
alumni  and  guests  gathered  in  front  of  the 
Borden  Gymnasium  for  an  informal  reunion, 
and  then  marched  in  by  classes  to  the  alumni 
dinner.  Covers  were  laid  inside  for  over  450, 
and  no  seats  were  left  vacant  when  the  Rev- 
erend Frank  Ilsley  Paradise,  P.  A.  '81,  of 
Medford,  Mass.,  rose  to  say  grace.  During 
the  course  of  the  dinner  the  band  played  in  the 
vestibule,  and  various  classes  cheered  each 
other  and  members  of  the  faculty.  When  the 
tables  had  been  cleared,  the  Reverend  Frederic 
Palmer,  D.D.,  P.  A.  '65,  of  Cambridge, 
President  of  the  Alumni  Association,  called 
the  gathering  to  order  and  asked  for  the  report 
of  the  nominating  committee,  which  was  pre- 
sented by  its  chairman,  William  P.  Sheflield, 
P.  A.  '73,  of  Newport,  R.  I.  This  report, 
which  was  adopted  unanimously  by  the  asso- 
ciation, named  the  following  officers  for  the 
coming  year: — 

President,  Isaiah  K.  Stetson,  1876,  of  Ban- 
gor, Me.;  Vice-Presidents:  Charles  P.  Chase, 
1865,  of  Hanover,  N.  H.,  George  H.  Campbell, 
1870,  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Herbert  H.  Sharp, 
1880,  of  Salem,  Onio,  George  R.  Carter,  1885, 
of  Honolulu,  H.  I.,  Charles  G.  Osgood,  1890, 
of  Princeton,  N.  J.,  William  C.  Ridgeway, 
1895,  of  New  York  City,  Harlan  II.  Ballard, 
Jr.,  1900,  of  Boston;  Statistical  Secretary, 
George  T.  Eaton,  1873,  of  Andover;  Secretary, 
Frederick  E.  Newton,  1893,  of  Andover; 
Treasurer,  Bernard  M.  Allen,  1888,  of  Ando- 
ver. 

President  Palmer  Ibcn  awarded  a  silver  cup, 
presented  by  Mr.  Charles  N.  Kimball  of  the 
class  of  1899,  to  that  member  of  the  class  of 
1900  who  had  come  to  attend  commencement 


from  the  longest  distance.  The  cup  was  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  John  Sweet  of  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

President  Palmer  then  said: — 

The  younger  members  of  the  Alumni  have 
to  pardon  us  old  fellows  if  on  such  a  day  as 
this  we  have  our  reminiscences.  It  carries 
one's  mind  back  to-day  to  the  three  periods 
into  which  the  history  of  Phillips  Academy  is 
divided,  and  it  does  fall  largely  into  three 
periods,  the  first  two  of  which  were  almost  of 
the  same  duration  —  about  sixty  years  each. 
From  1778,  when  the  money  that  was  used  in 
furnishing  powder  to  the  Continental  armies 
was  turned  into  Phillips  Academy,  down  to 
1838,  a  period  of  just  sixty  years,  Phillips 
Academy's  repute  was  largely  local,  it  appealed 
mainly  to  the  country  immediately  around  it. 
It  started  with  fifteen  scholars.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  we  have  with  us  to-day  a 
member  of  that  first  period, —  Mr.  John 
Dickerman  of  the  Class  of  '45,  aged  ninety. 

The  second  period,  extending  from  1838  to 
1901,  was  noted  mainly  for  the  extension  of 
the  influence  of  the  Academy.  Its  repute 
became  national;  it  drew  its  students  from  all 
over  the  nation,  and  it  was  made  notable  by 
the  presence  of  two  great  teachers  —  Dr. 
Samuel  H.  Taylor  (whom  everybody  always 
calls  "Uncle  Sam",  or,  even  better,  merely 
"Uncle", —  and  Dr.  Bancroft,  their  principal- 
ship  being  interrupted  in  the  middle  by  a  two- 
year  term  of  Mr.  Frederick  \\T.  Tilton  of 
Newport,  Rhode  Island,  who  was  principal 
from  1871  to  1873. 

"Uncle  Sam"  many  of  you  here  knew.  He 
lived  in  the  days  when  it  was  the  tradition  that 
masters  and  scholars  were  born  enemies;  it 
was  the  business  of  the  one  to  pound  into  the 
head  of  the  other  just  as  much  knowledge  as 
possible,  and  it  was  equally  the  privilege  of 
the  other  to  render  himself  as  impervious  to 
it  as  possible.  It  is  perhaps  not  strange,  there- 
fore, that  Dr.  Taylor  should  have  come  before 
us  as  a  stern  and  arbitrary  autocrat.  Things 
were  because  he  said  they  were,  not  because 
they  were  in  themselves.  His  methods  were 
methods  which  would  not  be  tolerated  to-day; 
and  yet  he  did  to  his  students  this  great 
service,  that  he  compelled  every  fellow  to  have 
his  knowledge  exactly  on  tap,  precisely  at  a 
present  minute.  "Robinson,  what  are  the 
parts  of  'amant',  where  is  it  made?"  Robin- 
son  would   say,    "W7ell,   it  is   made  " 

"Never  mind  that,  sir,  I  want  to  know  where 
it  is  made."  It  had  to  be  instant;  you  had  to 
know  precisely  what  you  did  know  and  what 
you  didn't  know.  The  tone  of  the  school  was. 
as  I  say,  dominated  by  this  grim  and  arbitrary 
law.  It  was  perhaps  a  little  like  that  of  Rugby 
in  the  time  of  the  great  headmaster  Temple, 
when  a  fond  mother  came  to  Dr.  Temple 
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bringing  her  boy,  and  said:  "Dr.  Temple,  my 
son  needs  to  be  treated  with  strength  and 
tenderness."  "Yes,"  said  Dr.  Temple;  "I 
supply  the  strength,  and  the  boys  will  attend 
to  the  tenderness." 

Dr.  Bancroft's  term  of  office  here  was  char- 
acterized by  his  judiciousness,  his  ability  in 
understanding  boys,  and  his  wise  planning. 
He  had  an  ability  to  understand  boys.  He 
called  up  a  fellow  one  Monday  morning  and 
said,  "You  were  not  at  chapel  yesterday." 
"No;  I  went  to  the  Free  Church" — which 
perhaps  it  is  necessary  to  state  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  \ndover, 
is  one  of  the  Congregational  churches — "Oh, 
you  went  to  the  Free  Church?"  "Yes." 
"Who  preached  there?"  "I  sat  back;  I  didn't 
get  his  name."  "Oh  well,  what  was  his  text?" 
"I  don't  remember  his  text."  "Well,  what 
was  his  sermon?"  "Well,  it  was  a  very  good 
sermon,  but  I  don't  just  remember  what  it 
was  about."  "Well,  what  did  he  look  like?" 
'I  don't  remember  what  he  looked  like." 
"Oh,   unfortunate  memory!  I  preached." 

I  always  used  to  object  when  I  was  in  school 
to  the  old  fellows  coming  back  and  reminiscing. 
I  always  wanted  to  sav:  "Yes,  that's  interest- 


ing enough  for  you,  but  we  want  something 
better  than  that."  And  so  I  am  not  going  to 
exercise  my  privilege  of  reminiscing  to  any 
extent  here  today. 

You  all  know  that  the  Honorable  Samuel 
W.  McCall  is  to  be  one  of  the  speakers,  and 
you  are  all  looking  directly  at  him,  and  he  is 
trying  to  look  natural  and  as  if  you  were  not 
looking  at  him.  He  does  not  need  any  intro- 
duction. He  was  speaking  at  the  South  Boston 
Association  the  other  day  and  he  said  that 
people  ought  to  introduce  themselves;  that  is 
what  he  has  come  to  do  here  to-day  for  us.  He 
is  a  man  who  never  needs  any  introduction, 
because  he  always  speaks  for  himself.  You 
can't  get  him  away  from  speaking,  not  on  him- 
self but  from  himself.  His  opinions  are  his 
opinions;  he  has  always  been  an  independent 
in  politics,  in  the  best  sense.  You  try  to  drive 
him  and  you  find  he  drives  as  well  as  a  hen. 
and  you  point  out  to  him  the  path  of  right- 
eousness and  wild  horses  could  not  draw  him 
away  from  it.  Mr.  McCall  came  out  the  other 
day  in  favor  of  preparedness,  and  I  am  sure 
he  is  prepared  with  an  excellent  speech  for 
us  to-dav.  I  present  to  you  the  Honorable 
Samuel  W.  McCall. 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  HONORABLE  SAMUEL  W.  McCALL 


Mr.  President  and  Graduates  of  Andover: 
I  am  sorry  that  I  am  about  to  cast  suspicion 
upon  a  statement  made  by  your  President 
when  he  said  that  I  was  prepared  with  an 
excellent  speech.  I  am  glad  to  see  the  great 
enthusiasm  of  this  gathering.  I  suppose  it  is 
usual  for  Andover  men  when  they  get  together 
to  be  enthusiastic;  but  I  have  not  met  any 
Andover  gatherings  lately,  I  have  been  at 
political  meetings,  and  this  reminds  me  of  a 
good,  rousing  political  meeting.  In  fact  it 
might  lead  me  possibly  into,  by  force  of  habit, 
talking  upon  some  political  subject,  which  I 
should  very  much  dislike  to  do.  If  I  should  say 
anything  of  apolitical  nature,  I  assure  you  that 
I  will  try  to  make  it  entirely  non-partisan,  and 
independent  —  as  Dr.  Palmer  has  just  told 
you, —  something  as  independent  as  a  man 
was  out  in  Iowa,  who  used  to  live  in  the  dis- 
trict of  a  man  in  Congress  whom  we  called 
"Uncle  Pete  Hepburn".  Uncle  Pete  said  he 
had  a  man  in  his  district  named  Cutts  who 
said  he  was  very  independent  in  politics. 
He  said  he  was  a  Republican,  he  would  admit 
that  he  was  a  Republican,  but  he  said:  "I  am 
not  one  of  those  narrow-minded,  bigoted  Re- 
publicans who  think  that  every  man  is  a  rascal 
just  because  he  is  a  Democrat  —  although  I 
can't  at  this  moment  happen  to  recall  one  of 
them  who  wasn't."  So  if  I  get  to  showing  any 
independence  in  politics  here,  I  hope  I  shall 


strike  the  lofty  key  that  was  struck  by  Mr. 
Cutts  of  Iowa. 

My  relations  with  Andover  Academy  have 
been  chiefly  by  friendships  with  graduates  of 
the  Academy.  A  very  intimate  friend  of  mine 
was  a  son  of  Dr.  Taylor,  and  he  was  a  very 
charming  man.  And  then  1  had  another 
relation  with  Andover.  They  used  to  have  in 
tnosc  days  a  way  of  suspending  a  boy  who  had 
done  something  against  the  rules,  possibly  who 
hadn't  attended  church;  they  would  suspend 
him  for  three  or  four  weeks,  and  send  him  off 
somewhere.  One  time,  when  I  was  studying 
law,  Mr.  George  Taylor,  I  think  it  was,  who 
was  then  on  the  faculty,  sent  two  \ndover 
boys  who  had  been  suspended  up  to  me,  to 
have  me  take  charge  of  their  eeucation  for  a 
month.  I  had  a  very  good  time.  I  have  an 
impression  that  they  didn't  learn  enough  to 
d(i  them  any  serious  permanent  damage,  but 
at  the  same  time  I  enjoyed,  and  I  believe  they 
enjoyed,  that  period  of  suspension  very  much. 

It  is  a  great  thing  to  be  a  graduate  of 
Andover.  I  was  going  to  say  "of  a  schooi  like 
Andover",  but  I  don't  know  of  another  school 
just  like  it.  It  is  unique;  it  is  sui  generis,  and 
it  has  a  reputation  from  one  end  of  the  world 
to  the  other.  I  didn't  know  when  one  of  the 
graduates  was  awarded  the.  cup  for  having 
come  the  greatest  distance  to  this  reunion  but 
that  it  might  show  the  wide  appeal  that  this 
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Academy  was  making,  and  somebody  would 
appear  here  from  such  a  remote  and  inac- 
cessible place  as  Chelsea.  However,  it  wasn't 
so  distant  as  that,  but  it  was  from  Sanduskv, 
Ohio. 

The  young  men  who  are  graduating  from 
this  Academy  to-day  are  going  out  in  the 
world  in  a  very  interesting  period.  I  believe 
that  the  world  never  had  such  great  oppor- 
tunities for  a  young  man  about  to  enter  upon 
life  as  it  has  to-day.  We  look  at  the  evidence 
of  some  great  convulsion  in  the  physical  his- 
tory of  the  earth,  we  see  that  the  strata  of  the 
earth,  the  crust  of  the  earth,  has  been  turned 
upside  down  and  at  right  angles  with  itself, 
and  we  marvel  at  such  terrible  upheavals. 
And  yet  we  are  having  to-day  a  social  up- 
heaval, an  upheaval  in  the  histcry  of  the  race, 
that  will  compare  with  those  physical  up- 
heavals that  we  see  in  studying  the  structure 
of  the  earth.  We  do  not  know  what  is  to 
follow  this.  I  believe  that  there  is  to  come  into 
vogue  an  era  of  greater  democracy  than  we 
have  ever  had  before.  I  believe  that  the  old 
system  whereby  a  few  reigning  families  may 
convulse  the  peace  of  the  world,  may  overturn 
nations,  may  set  them  all  to  fighting  with  each 
other,  is  to  go  by. 

It  is  at  this  period  that  these  young  men 
who  are  graduating  from  this  magnificent 
institution  to-day  —  at  this  period  that  they 
go  out  into  life,  and  I  think  that  the  time  is 
going  to  be  fraught  with  great  opportunity. 
I  should  not  want  to  do  anything  more  than 
prophesy  generally  upon  that,  because  no  one 
can  tell  just  what  the  drift  of  affairs  is  to  be. 

When  a  boy  is  graduating,  either  from 
college  or  fitting-school,  it  has  been  my  ob- 
servation that  somebody  always  comes  back 
and  tells  him  to  keep  up  his  Latin  and  Greek. 
I  know  they  used  to  tell  that  to  me,  and  I  nave 
told  that  to  a  good  many  graduating  classes 
since  that  time  —  although  I  cannot  hold 
forth  the  inlluence  of  my  example  to  lead 
young  men  into  that  path.  I  happened  to  be 
reading  this  morning  one  of  Macaulay's  letters. 
It  was  written  when  he  was  in  India,  having  a 
responsible  place  in  the  government  of  India. 
He  said  in  that  letter:  "I  have  read  in  the  last 
fortnight  before  breakfast  three  books  of 
Herodotus  and  three  of  the  plays  of  Aeschy- 
lus." And  he  said,  "When  I  came  back  to 
studying  Greek  again  it  seemed  to  me  that  I 
never  before  knew  what  intellectual  enjoy- 
ment was."  We  must  associate  that  with  the 
possession  of  as  brilliant  a  style.  I  believe,  as 
was  ever  had  by  any  English  writer.  He  was 
not  a  judge,  he  was  a  partisan,  but  for  constant 
and  sustained  brilliancy  that  will  give  a  man 
pleasure  over  a  period  of  years,  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  writer  that  surpasses  Macaulay. 


I  remember  once  talking  with  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith,  who  at  that  time  was  the  greatest  living 
master  of  English  style,  and  he  said:  "When 
I  was  in  Oxford  they  didn't  teach  us  English." 
Yet  he  was  a  master  of  English  style.  He  got 
his  English  mainly  from  his  thorough  training 
in  the  classics;  such  training  as  Uncle  Sam 
Taylor  used  to  give  in  this  Academy,  although 
I  learned  from  Dr.  Palmer  that  Uncle  Sam 
Taylor  used  to  teach  grammar  rather  than 
language,  and  that  one  had  to  have  the 
analysis  very  thoroughly  and  sometimes  missed 
the  genius  of  the  language.  I  have  an  idea 
that  from  the  relation  of  Latin  and  Greek  to 
our  own  language,  from  the  fact  that  ours  is 
derived  from  those  languages,  and  from  the 
fact  that  those  languages  are  the  keys  to  litera- 
tures having  imperishable  glories,  it  is  a  great 
thing  in  the  education  of  men  to  study  those 
languages,  and  when  they  have  once  begun 
them  that  they  should  continue  them  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives. 

To-day  we  teach  everything  in  our  institu- 
tions: we  learn  a  little  about  everything.  And 
if  a  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing,  we 
know  so  little  about  so  many  things  that  we 
are  exposed  to  danger  on  every  hand.  But 
there  is  such  a  wide  field  of  learning,  so  much 
is  known  in  science,  we  have  so  much  politics 
—  primary  elections  and  final  elections  con- 
stantly coming  on,  we  have  wars  abroad  and 
revolutions  in  Mexico,  and  we  must  keep  track 
of  what  is  going  on  in  the  world,  so  that  we 
cannot  give  much  time  to  knowing  anything. 
I  think  it  is  well  to  learn  some  one  thing  well, 
but  at  the  same  time  in  doing  that  we  run 
into  another  danger.  This  is  a  great  age  of 
specialization;  we  mass  our  industrial  army 
for  the  special  purpose  of  attacking  the  re- 
sources of  the  mine.  We  will  have  half  a  dozen 
men  working  to  make  a  boot-heel;  we  will  have 
thirty  men  engaged  in  working  upon  a  shoe, 
and  we  are  all  apt  to  be  bound  in  by  our  own 
narrow  little  specialty.  If  you  want  to  find 
out  what  is  the  matter  with  you,  you  have  to 
go  to  half  a  dozen  doctors.  You  have  one 
doctor  on  the  eye,  another  on  the  ear,  another 
on  the  throat.  And  so  it  is  in  the  law  and  in 
all  of  our  professions.  This  produces  a  mar- 
velous proficiency,  but  there  is  danger  that  it 
may  make  us  narrow,  that  each  man  may  be 
shut  up  in  the  prison  house  of  his  own  narrow 
calling. 

I  can  recall  the  time  when  a  shoemaker  had 
to  be  a  good  deal  of  an  artist.  I  used  to  like 
to  go  into  a  shoemaker's  shop  and  see  the  old 
fellow  at  his  bench  making  his  shoe  just  as  an 
artist  would  cut  a  statue  out  of  a  piece  of 
marble.  And  he  would  hold  forth  with  his 
philosophy  all  the  time;  for  in  those  days  and 
in  past  times  shoemakers  used  to  be  philoso- 
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phers,  used  to  be  statesmen,  used  to  be  poets. 
There  was  Roger  Sherman,  a  shoemaker;  one 
of  the  great  statesmen  of  the  Revolutionary 
period,  and  one  of  the  architects  of  the  Con- 
stitution. And  you  recall  that  verse  of  Long- 
fellow about  Nuremberg: 

"Not  thy  Councils,  not  thy  Kaisers,  win 
for  thee  the  world's  regard; 
But  thy  painter,  Albrecht  Diirer,  and 
Hans  Sachs,  thy  cobbler-bard." 
We  can  hardly  imagine  a  poet  coming  from  a 
shoe  factory  to-day,  where  a  man  is  working 
ten  hours  a  day.  300  days  in  a  year,  chased  by 
fast-flying  machinery,  simply  working  upon 
the  heel  of  a  shoe. 

We  must  struggle  against  that.  In  order 
to  be  efficient  we  must  have  a  specialty;  at  the 
same  time  we  want  to  cultivate  our  minds 
broadly,  we  want  to  study  social  conditions,  we 
want  to  keep  up  what  we  have  learned  in  the 
fitting-school  and  in  college.  In  that  way  we 
will  be  better  citizens  and  broader  men. 


Now  I  think  I  have  demonstrated  my  text, — 
that  I  was  going  to  disprove,  and  that  I  arose 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  disproving,  what 
Dr.  Palmer  said  —  that  I  was  going  to  make 
an  excellent  speech. 

I  am  very  glad  to  meet  the  graduates  of  this 
superb  institution.  Your  patriotism  for  your 
school  and  for  your  college  enriches  and 
broadens  your  patriotism  for  your  country.  It 
is  not  that  you  will  think  less  of  your  school 
because  you  think  more  of  your  country;  be- 
cause your  school  will  lose  the  appearance  (if 
it  ever  had  it)  of  a  mere  institution,  and  will 
become  a  benignant  personality,  something 
like  your  own  mother  —  taking  new  beauty 
from  the  years,  always  whispering,  if  you  will 
but  listen  to  her,  the  words  of  guidance  and 
of  hope  in  your  ears,  plucking  you  gently  by 
the  sleeve  when  you  are  about  to  go  upon  the 
wrong  path,  and  ever  pointing  out  to  you  the 
right  way. 


In  introducing  the  second  speaker  Dr. 
Palmer  said: — 

"There  was  a  bright  fellow  here  in  my  class 
in  the  Academy,  who  afterwards  showed  his 
brightness  by  going  to  Harvard.  After  he  had 
graduated  from  Harvard  he  went  to  the  South 
and  taught  members  of  his  own  race  there  in 
college  for  a  while.  Soon  after  we  heard  of 
him  as  secretary  for  raising  subscriptions  for 
building  a  memorial  tomb.  Well,  now,  I  have 
been  secretary  of  a  whole  burying-ground 
myself,  and  it  wasn't  much  of  a  job.  There 
are  a  good  many  of  us  who  would  contribute 
and  subscribe  largely  to  bury  certain  persons 
who  are  alive,  and  we  do  not  get  our  sub- 
scriptions taken;  but  when  a  man  is  dead, 
why,  he  is  dead  and  safe,  and  that  is  the  end 
of  it,  so  what  is  the  use  of  subscribing.  But 
Greener's  arguments  were  more  powerful  than 
that,  and  they  succeeded  in  raising  subscrip- 
tions which  made  possible  the  magnificent 
monument  on  Riverside  Drive  to  General 
Grant  which  you  see  now  in  New  York.  Soon 
after  we  heard  that  he  had  been  appointed 
United  States  Consul  at  Bombay.  Now, 
Bombay  in  India  is  the  headquarters  of  the 


Parsees,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was 
that  he  was  not  parsimonious  enough  or  that 
the  climate  did  not  agree  with  him,  but  he  left 
it.  Then  he  turned  his  steps  in  the  other 
direction  and  was  transferred  as  United  States 
Consul  to  Vladivostok.  There  he  brought  an 
end  to  the  Russo-Japanese  war,  and  he  came 
home.  Next  we  heard  of  him  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  San  Francisco  didn't  like  him  so  it 
got  up  an  earthquake  to  swallow  him,  conse- 
quently he  left  there.  You  remember  that 
hymn  that  we  sing  in  church  —  I  haven't  the 
hymnbook  here: 

'From  Vladivostok's  icy  mountains, 
From  Bombay's  coral  strand. 
Where  'Frisco's  soda  fountains 
Coin  gold  hand  over  hand.' 

That  was  written  about  Greener.  He  had 
moving  adventures  by  flood  and  field,  and 
finally  he  got  courage  from  all  these  adven- 
tures to  face  Chicago,  in  spite  of  its  winds  and 
its  stockyards,  and  he  is  comfortably  settled 
there  in  the  practise  of  the  law. 

"Colonel  Richard  Greener  of  the  Class  of 
'65." 


ADDRESS  OF  COLONEL  RICHARD  THEODORE  GREENER 


Mr.  President  and  Mr.  Principal  and 
Brothers  of  Phillips  Academy  Alumni:  This  is 
the  second  time  since  1865  that  I  have  had  the 
honor  to  face  a  Phillips  Academy  Alumni 
audience.  I  wonder  if  I  would  have  had  the 
courage  to  come  here  today  except  as  it  was  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  graduation  of  the 
class  of  which  I  had  the  honor  to  be  a  member, 


unless  it  was  t6  bring  my  tribute  and  the 
tribute  of  my  class  to  this  Academy  to  which 
I  owe  so  much. 

I  always  had  a  notion  that  Phillips  Academy 
was  the  greatest  academy  in  the  country,  and 
when  I  arrived  here  I  had  thought  from  the 
schools  in  which  I  had  been  before  that  I 
could  get  along  pretty  well  in  this  world.  I 
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A  Group  from  the  Class  of  18G5,  with  Col.  Greener  in  the  center 


knew  quite  a  number  of  things  —  books  and 
otherwise.  But  I  received  in  Phillips  Acad- 
emy, Andover,  my  awakening,  my  "aufklar- 
ung".  Youknowwhal  Carlyle  says  about  "The 
Everlasting  Yea"  and  "The  Everlasting  No". 

When  I  entered  the  precincts  of  the  Acad- 
emy and  was  taken  in  hand  by  good  Dr. 
Taylor  (who  had  received  only  good  notices 
about  me  in  advance)  I  was  somewhat  sur- 
prised on  the  fust  morning  of  my  entrance, 
when  I  was  sitting  feeling  very  meek  in  the 
back  seat,  to  have  my  name  shouted  out 
before  the  entire  300 — "Greener!"  I  was 
astounded,  shocked.  Again  it  was  repeated 
"Greener,  you  may  leave  the  room."  I  rose 
cautiously,  pu1  rrij  books  together  with  the 
utmost  ease  and  comfort,  straightened  my- 
self to  a  military  gait  and  walked  down  the 
hall,  bowed  to  Uncle  Sam,  as  I  termed  him, 
went  to  the  door,  closed  it  carefully,  and  when 
I  knew  it  was  well  closed  I  shook  my  fist 
;it  him  through  the  door.  When  the  class 
came  out  to  proceed  to  the  recitation  room,  No. 
9  (which  some  of  you  may  know),  he  was  the 


last  man  to  go  up,  but  I  followed  him.  I  said, 
"Dr.  Taylor,  you  sent  me  out  of  the  room." 
"Yes,  sir."  Another  step  he  took  up.  I  said, 
"  I  was  not  conscious  of  having  done  anything 
and  I  don't  know  why  you  sent  me  out." 
Another  step  up.  He  looked  at  me  fiercely  and 
said,  "You  were  whispering,  sir."  Another 
step  up.  I  said.  "  I  was  not  whispering,  sir.  I 
have  not  been  here  long  enough  for  you  to 
know  whether  I  am  truthful  or  not.  but  I  say 
I  was  not  whispering."  When  he  reached  the 
top  he  said:  "Well.  sir.  if  you  were  not  whis- 
pering your  whole  manner  indicated  levity." 
I  came  out,  naturally  chagrined,  went  to  the 
second  house  in  the  English  Commons,  and 
(lung  the  books  on  the  bed.  and  felt  like  fight- 
ing the  bed.  One  of  the  boys  seeing  me  said, 
"What  is  the  matter.  Greener?"  and  I  related 
the  circumstance,  lie  said,  "Why,  don't  you 
know  what  is  the  matter?"  "No,"  I  said,  "I 
was  not  whispering."  "Why,"  he  said,  "Dr. 
Taylor  has  given  you  the  first  degree  for  boys 
that  he  knows  have  got  mischief  in  them.  He 
generally  looks  after  them  in  advance." 
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Gentlemen,  I  have  heard  all  the  stories  that 
have  been  told  about  Dr.  Taylor;  I  have 
watched  him  at  the  time,  I  have  known  him 
since.  I  like  to  say  that  Dr.  Taylor  repre- 
.  sented  his  time,  that  he  knew  boys:  he  knew 
what  the  majority  of  them  needed,  and  he 
knew  that  his  academy  had  the  reputation  of 
receiving  all  of  the  incorrigible  boys  that 
could  not  get  along  anywhere  else.  It  was  his 
duty  to  train  them  in  the  way  that  they  should 
go,  and  if  his  methods  were  harsh  and  stern  I 
can  say  here  to-day,  blessing  his  memory,  that 
they  certainly  did  some  of  us  a  great  deal  of 
good.  But  outside  of  his  critical  methods  as 
a  scholar  I  want  to  say  for  Dr.  Taylor  that  I 
have  never  had  a  teacher  in  literature,  I  have 
never  had  a  book  upon  literary  composition, 
that  did  me  as  much  good  as  his  criticisms  on 
the  Latin  and  Greek  authors.  If  the  classics 
are  worth  reading  by  those  who  can  read  them 
fluently, —  Latin  and  Greek, —  then  the  com- 
positions are  worth  studying  as  pieces  of 
rhetoric  from  which  Macaulay  himself  took 
his  learning.  It  was  owing  to  this,  perhaps, 
more  than  anything  else  throughout  my  career, 
that  I  have  been  able  to  make  whatever  little 
literary  efforts  I  have  made  —  simply  because 
of  the  training  I  received  here. 

Wherever  I  have  been  I  have  stumbled 
across  some  of  the  Andover  alumni.   I  did  not, 
as  my  friend  Dr.  Palmer  thinks,  go  to  India. 
I  was  appointed  to  Bombay,  but  just  as  I  was 
getting  ready  to  go  the  plague  broke  out. 
The  British  authorities,  desiring  to  counteract 
the  influence  of  the  prophecy  of  the  plague 
upon  the  natives,  consulted  one  of  the  home- 
made soothsayers.    One  had  said  that  there 
was  to  be  a  famine  and  storms  and  winds  for 
the  next  three  or  four  years;  the  other  one 
said  yes,  there  were  to  be  winds  and  storms 
and  earthquakes,  but  they  would  not  be  so  bad 
as  the  first  native  soothsayer  had  prophesied. 
But  I,  having  read  a  little  about  India,  be- 
lieved that  the  native  soothsayers  knew  a  great 
deal  more  about  it  than  the  British  who  occu- 
pied it,  and  1  concluded  that  I  would  prefer 
to  serve  the  Lord  and  the  Republican  party  in 
a  healthy  climate.    I  had  waited  so  long  for 
recognition  that  I  decided  I  was  not  going  to 
risk  my  precious  life  in  Bombay,  where  I  would 
have  to  spend  three  or  four  months  up  among 
the  hills.    But  in  our  lives  we  all  move  by 
certain  circumstances  and  by  chances.    I,  in 
the  despair  of  going  to  Bombay,  declined  the 
place.    When  I  declined  it  I  was  told  that  the 
reason  was  because  I  did  not  want  to  go  there. 
I  replied:  "No,  sir;  give  it  to  somebody  else." 
Then  he  pulled  out  the  little  drawer  and 
showed  me  two  or  three  places  that  I  might 
have, —  Pretoria  in  South  Africa;  the  place 
that  the  Japanese  have  just  taken  in  China  — 


Formose;  Chung-king,  900  miles  up  the  Yang- 
tze-kiang.  You  see  they  were  anxious  to  get 
rid  of  me.  And  then  they  offered  me  Vladi- 
vostok; at  that  time  I  didn't  know 
exactly  where  it  was.  Looking  at  the  map  I 
saw  that  it  was  near  Japan;  I  saw  that  China 
was  there,  upon  the  lower  lefthand;  I  saw 
Mongolia;  I  saw  the  Great  Desert,  and  I  knew 
that  a  line  had  been  projected  from  Petrograd 
to  the  Far  East  in  order  that  that  window  in 
the  Far  East  that  Peter  the  Great  had  desired 
to  be  opened  to  the  great  Russian  population 
should  be  at  last  realized.  And  I  said  meekly 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  "I  think  I  will  take 
Vladivostok."  I  builded  better  than  I  knew; 
because  it  was  my  honor,  brothers,  to  see  the 
road  completed,  to  send  the  first  dispatches 
that  came  about  the  Boxer  War,  to  be  there 
through  the  Boxer  War,  to  be  there  during 
the  Russo-Japanese  War,  to  send  back  1500 
Japanese,  to  take  official  charge  of  British  and 
Japanese  interests  and  also  those  of  my  own 
country,  and  to  do  some  service  for  the  country 
which  I  love.  I  say  this  in  egotism,  because 
I  felt  all  the  time  that  the  institutions  with 
which  I  had  been  connected  (Phillips  Academy 
and  Harvard)  had  demanded  something  of  me 
in  character,  intelligence,  and  in  worth.  But 
when  the  war  had  ended  and  I  had  expected 
to  have  some  consolation  or  reward  for  what 
I  had  done,  two  or  three  weeks  after  it  had 
finished,  the  wise  Department  of  State  sent 
a  young  man  of  twenty-three  (whose  name 
was  very  much  like  mine)  to  take  my  place, 
and  I  came  home  —  rather  disgruntled,  but 
having  experienced  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
diplomatic  life. 

But,  brothers,  I  am  here  to-day  to  fulfill  a 
duty.  I  was  of  the  Class  of  1865,  the  mo- 
mentous period  of  this  country's  history,  when 
the  question  of  the  nationality  of  the  Ameri- 
can government  was  to  be  maintained,  and 
when  it  was  maintained  by  the  surrender  at 
Appomattox.  To-day,  in  behalf  of  the  Class 
of  1865,  I  have  the  honor  to  present  here  for 
the  Academy  which  we  love  a  portrait  of 
General  Grant.  It  comes  from  General  Grant 
himself;  presented  to  General  Philip  H. 
Sheridan,  and  from  Mrs.  Sheridan  to  a  lady 
of  New  Orleans,  by  that  lady  to  a  friend  of 
mine  —  another  lady  in  Chicago,  and  by  her 
to  me.  It  bears  the  legend  of  the  Class  of 
1865:  "Odon  euraso  a  poiaso."  It  was  the 
Grant  motto, —  that  if  others  could  not  find 
a  way  to  Richmond  he  would  either  find  it  or 
make  one. 

We  glory  in  that  motto.  It  is  the  motto,  or 
should  be,  of  every  Phillipian;  because  if  one 
have  not  the  disposition  in  him  it  makes  no 
matter  at  what  school  he  is  trained,  he  will 
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not  be  a  success.  It  is  the  desire  to  prove  Gentlemen  and  brothers,  I  present  to  you 
one's  self  worthy  of  all  estate,  and  lead  his  this  picture  from  the  Class  of  1865,  for  the 
comrades  on  Academy  building. 


Dr.  Palmer  then  said: — "Perhaps  you  no- 
ticed that  while  I  spoke  of  three  periods  in  the 
history  of  Phillips  Academy  I  mentioned  in 
detail  only  two  of  them.  The  third  period, 
beginning  with  the  year  1901,  speaks  for  itself. 
Many  of  you  who  are  of  the  older  classes,  in 
coming  to  Andover  here  to-day  hardly  know 
where  you  are.  You  look  about  to  see  what 
buildings  you  were  familiar  with,  and  you 
don't  find  them,  and  you  do  find  here  many 
other  buildings  which  you  had  never  seen 
before.  The  condition  of  things  is  wholly 
different  from  what  it  was  even  so  short  a 
time  ago  as  1901.  Let  me  read  you  certain 
statistics  which  will  convey  this  statement  to 
your  minds  just  as  the  outside  aspect  of  things 
has  brought  it  before  your  eyes. 

In  1901  the  number  of  students  was  407, 
the  number  of  the  faculty  was  22,  the  number 
of  buildings  was  16,  and  we  all  of  us  can  re- 
member the  old  line  of  English  and  Latin 


Commons  —  the  amount  of  property  owned 
by  the  Academy  in  that  year  was  —  in 
buildings,  land  and  personal  property  — 
S489,000.  In  this  year,  1915,  the  number 
of  students  is  558,  the  number  of  the 
faculty  is  40,  the  number  of  buildings  is  43, 
the  amount  of  property  in  buildings,  land  and 
personal  property  is  $1,903,450. 

"These  figures  need  no  comment,  they 
speak  for  themselves.  This  great  change,  this 
astounding  growth  that  we  have  seen,  is  owing 
to  the  large  generosity  of  members  of  the 
alumni  and  friends  of  the  Academy,  to  the 
loyal  self-devotion  and  unflagging  interest  of 
the  members  of  the  faculty,  and  specially  to 
the  wise  planning,  untiring  efforts  and  the 
noble  personal  character  of  its  principal  —  Dr. 
Alfred  E.  Stearns." 

Principal  Stearns  delivered  the  following 

address: — 


ADDRESS  OF  PRINCIPAL  ALFRED  ERNEST  STEARNS 


Mr.  Toastmaster,  Honored  Guests,  Fellow 
Alumni:  I  wish  that  I  could  conscientiously 
accept  the  tribute  that  has  been  offered.  I 
cannot  do  so  personally;  I  can  do  so,  however, 
in  behalf  of  the  Faculty  and  Trustees  whom  I 
represent.  The  school  of  to-day  is  no  longer 
a  one-man  institution;  that  period  belongs  to 
ancient  history,  it  has  outgrown  that.  To-day 
it  is  an  institution  which  owes  its  prestige  and 
success  to  the  combined  efforts  and  the  loyalty 
and  the  devotion  of  Alumni,  Trustees,  and 
Faculty.  All  have  worked  together  for  a 
common  end  and  with  a  common  interest,  a 
common  loyalty  and  a  common  devotion. 
And  the  results  of  that  combined  labor  you 
see  to-day  in  the  product  which  we  are  sending 
forth  from  these  halls,  in  the  buildings  scat- 
tered all  over  the  hilltop,  and  in  the  changes 
which  are  everywhere  in  evidence. 

It  is  true  that  a  fellow  who  comes  back 
after  being  away  from  here  for  a  number  of 
years  finds  it  difficult  at  first  to  get  his  bear- 
ings. Changes  have  taken  place;  changes 
which  many  of  you  have  seen  come  to  pass 
under  your  very  eyes,  which  others  have 
heard  about,  and  a  few  of  you  to-day  are  noting 
for  yourselves  for  the  first  time.  And  yet, 
through  all  this  change  and  growth  I  think  it 
is  perfectly  safe  to  say  that  the  old  traditions 
and  the  ideals  which  have  always  guided  the 
progress  and  destiny  of  Phillips  Academy  are 
still  her  guide  to-day. 

This  opportunity  of  speaking  at  this  annual 
gathering  at  the  end  of  our  year's  labors  is 


certainly  a  privilege,  but  it  is  not  always  an 
easy  proposition  to  handle.  As  my  friend 
your  president  stated  to  me  just  now,  he 
should  think  it  would  be  a  good  deal  like  a 
case  of  trying  to  preach  the  annual  Christmas 
sermon  and  saying  the  same  thing  year  after 
year  in  the  same  way.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  truth  in  that.  In  fact,  the  permanency  of 
the  thing,  the  fact  that  we  cannot  escape  it 
year  after  year,  causes  some  misgiving,  some 
hesitation,  as  I  try  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
year's  work.  It  reminds  me  of  a  picture  I  saw 
in  Punch  the  other  day,  of  two  Tommies  in  a 
trench  discussing  the  possibilities  of  disaster 
and  personal  accident.  One  of  them  remarked 
—  excuse  me  if  I  use  his  own  language  as  it 
appeared  in  that  estimable  sheet  —  that  he 
didn't  object  to  getting  shot,  so  much,  "if  it 
weren't  for  the  damned  permanency  of  the 
thing." 

And  yet  the  year's  record  is  not  always  the 
same.  In  recent  years  we  have  had  a  great 
deal  to  say  about  our  material  progress  and 
growth,  and  we  have  taken  a  great  deal  of 
pride  in  that,  naturally;  and  yet  we  have  tried 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  that  rep- 
resented not  merely  the  fruits  of  the  labors  of 
those  who  are  working  here  to-day,  but  of 
those  who  have  gone  before  and  who  had 
builded  far  better  than  they  knew,  and  into 
the  fruits  of  whose  labors  we  had  entered  for 
enjoyment. 

We  haven't  so  much  to  say  on  that  score 
just  now.     We  have  been  enjoying  those 
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material  benefits,  trying  to  adapt  ourselves  to 
them,  trying  to  work  them  into  the  general 
scheme,  trying  to  make  them  as  useful  and 
efficient  as  we  can  make  them  for  the  larger 
purposes  which  control  our  efforts  and  stimu- 
late our  work  here.  But  we  have  been  doing 
some  good  things,  nevertheless.  What  we  have 
been  doing  with  our  students  is  well  shown  by 
the  type  of  the  men  whom  you  have  seen 
going  out  from  us  to-day  —  the  men  who  sit 
over  there  in  the  corner,  who  have  gone 
through  the  same  mill  that  you  went  through 
—  perhaps  in  somewhat  different  ways,  but 
still,  after  all,  much  the  same  mill.  They  have 
handled  themselves,  I  believe,  better  than  we 
handled  ourselves  in  our  day,  gotten  more  out 
of  the  school,  I  think,  than  even  we  got  out 
of  the  school  in  our  day,  and  we  hope  and 
believe  that  they  are  going  to  give  in  return 
a  larger  service  to  the  country  and  the  world. 
It  is  a  natural  thing  for  us  to  think  that  each 
class  as  it  comes  on  and  leaves  us  is  perhaps 
the  best  that  has  appeared,  and  yet  I  think 
it  is  the  universal  feeling  of  the  faculty  who 
have  dealt  with  these  men  at  first  hand,  that 
no  class  that  has  gone  out  from  this  school  in 
recent  years  has  quite  approached  that  one 
that  leaves  us  to-day  in  intellectual  accom- 
plishment and  moral  worth.  It  is  a  good 
class,  it  has  made  a  splendid  record,  and  it  is 
going  to  make  us  still  prouder  of  them  and  of 
the  school  by  the  record  which  it  makes  in 
college  and  beyond. 

There  is  one  loss  which  we  have  to  record 
this  year, —  the  loss  of  our  friend  Professor 
Graves,  whose  death  occurred  only  a  few  weeks 
ago.  Most  of  you  will  recall  Professor  Graves. 
Few  of  you  will  perhaps  appreciate  so  well  as 
I  how  much  his  scholarly  mind  and  his 
cultured  presence  and  his  fine  and  high 
ideals  meant  to  the  school,  to  the  stud- 
ents and,  to  the  faculty.  We  have  lost 
a  rare  teacher,  a  true  friend,  a  cultured 
Christian  gentleman;  one  who  gave  of  his 
best  to  the  school,  and  who  by  that  sacrifice 
and  service  made  Phillips  Academy  even 
stronger  than  it  had  been  before  he  came  to  it. 

There  are  two  problems  which  confront  us 
to-day;  one  the  problem  of  numbers,  the  other 
the  problem  of  the  general  character  of  the 
school  and  its  general  purpose. 

The  first  problem  is  getting  acute.  Only 
three  or  four  years  ago  we  took  gladly  every 
boy  who  proved  his  ability  to  meet  our  en- 
trance requirements,  who  brought  the  cus- 
tomary testimonial  of  good  moral  character, 
and  who  proved  himself  fitted  to  do  the  work 
which  Phillips  Academy  mapped  out  for  him 
to  do;  and  our  numbers  could  shrink  or  ex- 
pand fifty  or  a  hundred  and  we  thought 
comparatively  little  about  it.  To-day  we 
face  a  new  problem;  the  increase  in  our  pros- 


perity, the  addition  of  dormitories  with  the 
facilities  which  they  furnish  for  caring  in  a 
better  way  for  the  student  body,  have  in- 
creased the  interest  of  the  public  in  the  school 
to  such  an  extent  that  each  year  in  recent 
years  has  seen  a  distinct  increase  in  the  number 
of  those  seeking  admission  to  our  doors.  Two 
years  ago  we  turned  away  about  fifty  men, 
the  year  after  that  we  turned  away  100  or  125, 
last  year  we  turned  away  something  in  the 
neighborhood  of  200  —  I  don't  know  the  exact 
figures,  but  it  must  have  been  something  close 
to  200,  and  this  year  it  looks  as  though  we 
should  have  to  refuse  an  even  larger  number 
than  that.  It  would  seem  too  bad  if  the  time 
ever  came  when  those  who  proposed  to  attend 
the  school  should  have  to  register  years  in 
advance,  and  yet  all  of  us  realize  that  there 
seems  to  be  a  point  beyond  which  we  cannot 
safely  stretch  our  numbers  and  retain  our 
high  proficiency.  The  Trustees  a  number  of 
years  ago  set  the  limit  at  550;  if  we  had  ac- 
cepted all  who  applied  we  would  have  between 
700  and  800  here  to-day;  if  we  accept  all  who 
apply  this  year  we  shall  have  over  800.  The 
necessity  then  is  forced  upon  us  of  rejecting 
desirable  candidates  for  the  school,  and  natu- 
rally we  feel  it  only  fair  and  wise  that  those 
first  so  rejected  should  be  those  who  plan  to 
come  to  us  for  the  shortest  time  —  the  one- 
year  men  primarily.  And  yet  it  is  still  our 
aim  to  try  to  leave  the  door  open  for  a  limited 
number  of  those  who  will  profit  distinctly  by 
the  connection  and  who  will  give  of  their  best 
to  the  school.  We  do  not  like  to  do  it,  and 
yet  the  problem  is  forced  upon  us,  and  that 
seems,  for  the  present  at  least,  to  be  the  only 
solution.  Whether  in  years  to  come  we  shall 
feel  that  we  can  safely  increase  the  numbers 
and  still  do  effective  work,  is  another  question. 
The  situation  is  as  I  have  stated  it;  the  reasons 
for  the  necessary  limits  are  those  which  I  have 
given. 

The  other  problem  —  the  problem  of  the 
general  character  of  the  school  —  is  one  which 
is  very  largely  determined  for  us,  both  by  the 
requirements  of  the  college  (for  Phillips  Acad- 
emy is  distinctly  a  college  preparatory  school) 
and  also  by  the  standards  which  the  original 
Founders  set  up  for  us  to  follow,  the  restric- 
tions —  broad,  to  be  sure,  and  sane  —  to 
which  they  limited  our  work. 

And  yet  the  present  tendency  is  so  strongly 
to  change  the  character  of  our  higher  insti- 
tutions in  response  to  a  public  clamor  for 
practical  subjects  that  even  the  schools  are 
feeling  this  pressure.  The  colleges  feel  it,  and 
many  of  them  deplore  it,  and  yet  we  find  many 
of  them  giving  a  half-hearted  and  reluctant 
consent,  modifying  their  requirements,  chang- 
ing a  little  here  and  there  their  standards  of 
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admission  and  forcing  back  upon  the  schools 
the  necessity  of  changing  theirs  also. 

In  our  public  school  system  we  know  that 
the  great  cry  is  for  courses  that  shall  lead  to 
practical  efficiency,  courses  that  shall  make  it 
more  easily  possible  for  the  student  when  he 
emerges  from  the  high  school  walls  to  earn  his 
bread  and  butter  at  once,  and  to  earn  it  in 
larger  proportions  than  he  would  have  under 
the  old  regime.  Everywhere  we  feel  that 
pressure,  everywhere  we  hear  that  cry  — 
"Practical  subjects!  Never  mind  the  Latin 
and  the  Greek  and  the  languages  and  the 
higher  mathematics,  or  even  the  history, 
perhaps,  provided  they  cannot  be  made  to 
work  towards  that  one  end  of  a  practical 
efficiency." 

I  wonder  if  we  realize  fully  just  where  this 
tendency  is  leading  us.  For  one  I  deplore  it.  I 
realize  that  there  are  thousands  of  boys  and 
girls  who  cannot  have  the  advantages  of  such 
schools  as  this,  who  need  that  sort  of  thing, 
and  who  are  going  to  be  far  better  off  if  they 
have  it.  And  I  thank  God  that  the  public 
high  school  offers  that  splendid  opportunity. 
But  the  pressure  goes  farther  than  that,  and 
we  find  it  pressing  off  and  on  up  to  the  colleges 
and  the  universities,  up  to  the  private  and 
the  endowed  schools,  and  every  other, —  the 
demand  for  subjects,  for  courses,  for  work, 
that  leads  primarily,  when  you  sift  it  down 
to  the  bottom,  to  a  material  goal. 

We  have  seen  the  onslaught  that  has  been 
made  on  Greek,  and  we  have  watched  it 
perhaps  a  bit  askance,  and  we  accepted  it  half- 
heartedly, without  any  serious  opposition. 
We  have  seen  the  same  thing  carried  over  to 
Latin,  until  Latin  is  becoming  more  and  more 
difficult  to  find  in  the  curricula  of  our  leading 
schools  and  in  the  requirements  of  our  higher 
institutions.!  We  hear  rumors  that  the  modern 
languages  are  to  suffer  next.  And  no  one  of 
us  who  attends  a  teachers'  convention  or  an 
educational  gathering  of  any  kind  does  not 
have  to  listen  to  the  claims  of  those  who  insist 
that  these  time-worn  subjects,  as  they  say,  are 
no  longer  of  value  to  us,  no  longer  of  worth  in 
this  material  age  when  we  must  hurry  our  bovs 
through  school  and  hurry  them  out  into  work 
and  hurry  them  out  into  places  where  they 
can  earn  a  good  living  and  make  a  material 
return.  "What  is  the  use  of  these  subjects 
in  this  great  land  of  ours,  where  business 
interests  are  supreme?"  That  is  the  cry,  in 
one  form  or  another;  the  cry  which  makes 
some  of  us  hesitate  and  question,  and  naturally 
makes  us  truly  anxious. 

Only  the  other  day  (as  an  indication  of  how 
far  this  thing  has  gone)  I  heard  the  principal 
of  one  of  our  very  best  technical  high  schools 
saying  that  even  in  English  it  was  found  that 
certain  of  the  old  subjects  —  subject  matter  — 


was  of  no  particular  value,  that  it  could  not 
be  grasped  by  the  type  of  mind  with  which 
they  dealt  to-day,  and  that  some  of  these 
phases  of  the  English  work,  some  features  of 
it,  had  been  deliberately  abolished  because  of 
that  fact.  I  want  to  read  the  list  to  you,  be- 
cause it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  deeply  significant 
of  the  tendency  in  this  country  to-day.  I 
wrote  to  a  friend  who  had  heard  this  statement 
with  me,  in  order  to  be  sure  to  make  no  mis- 
take (for  we  both  heard  it  with  amazement), 
and  this  is  what  I  got  in  return.  He  speaks 
of  the  head  of  the  department  who  tells  him 
that  they  have  tried  all  of  these  books  but 
find  the  type  of  mind  with  which  they  have  to 
deal  unable  to  grasp  the  beauty  or  appreciate 
the  significance  of  these  classics.  The  list  as 
given  is  Milton's  Poems,  Macaulay's  Essay 
on  Johnson,  Burke's  Speech  of  Conciliation, 
Addison's  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  papers, 
Shakespeare's  Macbeth,  Lowell's  Essays, 
Thackeray's  Henry  Esmond,  Tennyson's  Prin- 
cess, Pope's  Iliad,  and  in  general  the  transla- 
tions of  the  classics.  "The  type  of  mind  with 
which  we  deal  is  not  able  to  grasp  the  beauty 
or  appreciate  the  significance  of  that  kind  of 
English  literature." 

Gentlemen,  if  that  is  true,  what  are  we 
coming  to?  I  do  not  believe  it  is  true,  unless 
the  kind  of  education  we  are  giving  our  boys 
and  girls  is  narrowing  their  minds  to  that 
extent.  And  if  it  is  true,  heaven  knows  it  is 
time  for  us  to  face  about  and  see  where  we 
are  going,  and  see  if  this  tendency  cannot  be 
checked. 

Fortunately  the  Founders  of  Phillips  Acad- 
emy stated  clearly  and  distinctly  what  they 
believed  the  ideals  of  this  school  should  be. 
Fortunately  the  requirements  of  the  college 
still  give  us  a  certain  amount  of  leeway,  and  I 
am  glad  to  say  that  Trustees  and  Faculty 
alike  arc  united  in  the  determination  to  stick 
to  an  education  which  shall  have  in  it  some- 
thing besides  a  practical  end, —  which  shall 
still  insist  upon  granting  to  our  students  a 
vision  that  shall  be  an  inspiration  to  them  in 
later  life,  that  shall  give  them  resources  to 
draw  on  apart  from  their  purely  material  busi- 
ness interests,  that  shall  stimulate  the  mind 
and  enrich  the  soul  and  give  them  a  chance  to 
appreciate  something  of  the  eternal  and 
spiritual  values  of  life. 

I  cannot  help  being  reminded  of  the  words 
of  Carlyle  —  or  the  words  of  Emerson,  I 
think  it  is  —  who  said  that  the  question  of 
what  it  is  good  for  (which  after  all  is  the  main 
question  that  we  have  to  listen  to  in  the  edu- 
cational world  to-day)  "would  abolish  the 
rose,  and  be  answered  triumphantly  by  the 
cabbage."  There  is  truth  in  this  statement 
of  the  case. 

Phillips  Academy  intends  still,  so  far  as 
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conditions  permit,  to  insist  upon  a  broad 
foundation,  to  insist  upon  a  rigid  and  strong 
intellectual  training,  to  insist  on  subjects 
-  hich  still  offer  a  man  a  higher  vision  than 
the  business  world  holds  out  to  him,  to  insist 
on  that  which  shall  make  character  stronger 
and  which  will  make  him  more  worth  while 
in  the  life  of  the  world.   And  I  believe  that  the 


boys  who  are  going  out  from  here  to-day  will 
uphold  these  standards,  and  I  know  that 
because  they  have  had  them  they  will  make 
better  business  men  and  better  men  of  affairs, 
because  even  in  the  sphere  of  business  and 
affairs  the  man  of  vision  is  the  man  who  is 
needed  and  the  man  who  can  render  the 
greatest  service  to  the  world. 


At  the  close  of  this  address  the  meeting 
adjourned  and  many  of  the  guests  went  to 
Brothers'  Field  to  watch  the  annual  ball  game 
between  an  Alumni  team  and  the  Academy 
nine.  The  contest,  which  was  exceedingly 
close,  finally  ended  in  a  victory  for  the  younger 
players.  The  detailed  lineup  was  as  follows: — 
ACADEMY 


ah 

r 

h 

po 

a 

e 

Crane,  If. 

4 

2 

1 

2 

1 

0 

Fahertv,  cf. 

4 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

Sheelian,  c. 

3 

0 

0 

5 

1 

0 

Swan,  2b 

3 

1 

1 

4 

3 

0 

Wilson,  rf.,  p. 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Brennan,  3b 

3 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

Doyle,  lb 

3 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

Ashley,  ss. 

2 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

Chisholm,  ss. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Butterfield,  p. 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Gordon,  rf. 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

ii 

Totals 

28 

5 

x 

21 

11 

:; 

ALUMNI 


ah 

r 

h 

po 

a 

e 

Stearns,  p. 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Gould,  rf. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

L.  Burdett,  c. 

3 

0 

1 

6 

1 

0 

Hayes,  lb,  p. 

4 

0 

2 

4 

1 

1 

Cushman,  2b 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Lannigan,  ss. 

3 

0 

2 

0 

2 

1 

Murray,  3b 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

Badger,  If. 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Saunders,  cf. 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

E.  Burdett.  rf.,  lb 

3 

1 

1 

4 

n 

0 

Totals 

28 

4 

9 

19a 

8 

5 

Innings 

1 

2  3 

4 

5  6 

7 

Andover 

1 

0  0 

2 

0  0 

2- 

-5 

Alumni 

1 

3  0 

0 

0  0 

0- 

-4 

a  One  out  when  winning  run  was  scored. 

Two-base  hit,  Saunders,  Faherty,  Ashley. 
Hits,  off  Butterfield  8,  off  Steams  5,  off  Hayes 
3.   Sacrifice  hits,  W.  Burdett,  Wilson.  Stolen 
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bases,  Badger,  Faherty,  Swan.  Double  plays, 
Ashley  to  Swan  to  Dovle.  First  base  on  balls, 
off  Butterfield  1.  Struck  out,  by  Butterfield  3, 
by  Wilson  1,  by  Stearns  3,  by  Hayes  3.  Time, 
lh  17m.  Umpires,  Ryley  at  plate,  Miner  on 
bases. 

The  closing  festivity  of  the  week  took  place 
on  the  evening  of  Friday,  June  11,  in  the 
Gymnasium,  when  the  Seniors  held  their 
Promenade.  The  patronesses  for  the  occasion 
were  Mrs.  Matthew  S.  McCurdy,  Miss  Bertha 
Bailey,  and  Mrs.  James  C.  Sawyer.  The  dance 
was  in  charge  of  the  following  committee: — 
Peter  James  McHugh  of  Lawrence,  Chairman^ 


Kimberly  Stuart  of  Neenah,  Wis.,  Spencer 
Hancock  Logan  of  Chicago,  111.,  Edward 
Ansley  Fellowes  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  Henry 
Edward  Maroney  of  West  Medford. 

Throughout  the  week  the  Phillips  Club  was 
open  for  the  reception  of  guests,  and  many 
took  advantage  of  its  hospitality.  Alumni 
were  asked  to  register  in  its  guestbook  and 
were  extended  all  the  privileges  of  the  club. 
The  various  reunion  classes  had,  of  course, 
their  separate  headquarters  in  school  build- 
ings which  were  turned  over  to  them  for  their 
use.  Accounts  of  these  reunions  will  be  found 
in  another  section  of  the  Bulletin. 


General     School  Interest 


The  Library 


During  the  last  three  months  the  Library 
has  received  many  gifts.  An  interested  friend 
of  the  school  has  generously  given  the  sum  of 
one  hundred  dollars  to  be  spent  in  the  pur- 
chase of  "books  specially  needed".  The 
Reference  Department  has  received  a  valuable 
addition  through  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Edward 
Hines  of  Chicago,  who  has  presented  a  set  of 
the  Catholic  Encyclopedia  in  fifteen  volumes. 
Mr.  William  H.  Taylor  of  New  York  has  given 
a  subscription  to  the  Political  Science  Quar- 
terly and  four  volumes  of  the  Transactions  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Alining  Engineers. 
Prof.  Henry  Johnson  of  Bowdoin  College, 
P.  A.  '71,  has  sent  to  the  Library  a  copy  of  his 
translation  of  Dante's  Divine  Comedy.  Rev. 
Rufus  B.  Tobey,  P.  A.  '74,  has  presented  the 
class  book  of  '74,  compiled  after  its  fortieth 
reunion.  From  Mr.  Tobey  we  have  also  received 
several  collections  of  verse  written  by  his  class- 
mate, Mr.  Edward  O.Dyer, who  died  recently. 

Other  alumni  and  friends  of  the  school  have 
generously  remembered  the  Library,  and  the 
librarian  wishes  to  acknowledge  the  following 
gifts: — 

From  Miss  Agnes  Park  Magazines 
From  Miss  Emily  Carter  Magazines  2v. 
From  Mr.  George  B.  Knapp,  P.  A.  '54  30v. 
From  Mr.  George  W.  Hinman,  P.  A.  '94  lOv. 
From  Prof.  Hollon  A.  Farr,  P.  A.  '92  lv. 
From  Mr.  W.  H.  Bovey,  Jr.,  P.  A.  '15  lv. 
From  Prof.  C.  H.  Forbes  lv. 
From  Air.  C.  E.  Stone  2v. 
From  Dr.  C.  M.  Fuess  lv. 
From  Mr.  Robert  P.  Keep  3v. 
From  Mr.  Samuel  N.  Baker  36v. 
From  Mr.  Maurice  C.  Blake  lv. 
From  Rev.  E.  A.  Wasson  lv. 
From  R.  H.  Stearns  and  Co.  lv. 
From  Silas  Peircc  and  Co.,  Ltd.  lv. 
From  the  Phillipian  6v. 


Our  need  is  still  an  adequate  supply  of 
magazine  material.  The  subscription  list  is 
short  but  the  expense  of  binding  even  these 
few  magazines  is  relatively  large.  Small  sums 
of  money  for  subscriptions  or  for  binding  would 
be  of  great  service  to  the  Library. 


Faculty  Notes 

Principal  Alfred  E.  Stearns  preached  at 
Harvard  University  on  Sunday,  April  11,  and 
conducted  chapel  exercises  there  on  every 
morning  during  the  following  week.  During 
this  period,  according  to  the  Cambridge 
custom,  he  was  the  guest  of  the  university  and 
was  entertained  by  President  Lowell  and 
various  members  of  the  Faculty  and  corpora- 
tion. On  Sunday,  May  16,  he  preached  at 
Yale  University.  On  Wednesday,  June  23, 
he  delivered  an  address  to  the  graduating 
class  of  the  Haverhill  High  School. 

At  the  Commencement  exercises  of  Brown 
University  held  on  Wednesday,  June  16,  the 
honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  was  con- 
ferred on  Professor  Charles  II.  Forbes.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  New  England  Classical 
Association  held  in  Boston  on  April  17,  Pro- 
fessor Forbes  read  a  paper  entitled  Chasing 
Phantoms  in  Latin.  This  paper  will  appear 
shortly  in  the  Classical  Journal. 

Mr.  Lester  E.  Lynde  has  recently  been  ap- 
pointed a  Reader  for  the  Board  of  College 
Entrance  Examiners. 

At  the  Headmasters'  Conference  at  North- 
field  this  summer  Principal  Stearns  will  pre- 
sent a  paper  on  The  Training  of  Boys  for 
Leadership  and  Mr.  Markham  W.  Stackpole 
will  speak  on  The  Relation  of  Boys  to  the  Church 
during  Student  Days.  Mr.  Stackpole  will  lead 
a  Discussion  Group  with  the  topic  Student 
Standards  of  Action. 
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Mr.  Markham  \Y.  Stackpolc  has  preached 
at  several  schools  during  the  past  term,  in- 
cluding Morristown  School  on  April  4,  Milton 
Academy  on  April  18.  Mercersburg  Academy 
on  May  9.  and  Middlesex  School  on  May  16. 
On  April  25  he  delivered  a  stereopticon  lecture 
on  Jerusalem  in  the  South  Church  at  Andover, 
and  on  June  8  he  presided  at  the  Commence- 
ment of  Abbot  Academy. 

On  May  11  Dr.  Claude  M.  Fuess  spoke 
before  the  Andover  Historical  Society,  his 
subject  being  Old  Houses  on  Andover  Hill. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  summer 
while  Dr.  Stearns  is  on  his  vacation  the  Phillips 
Academy  office  and  correspondence  will  be  in 
charge  of  Mr.  Charles  A.  Parmelee. 

Mr.  Maurice  C.  Blake,  Instructor  in  Phillips 
Academy  during  the  past  year,  has  resigned  to 
accept  a  position  as  Instructor  in  History  at 
St.  Mark's  School,  Southboro,  Mass. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Newton  is  a  member  of  the  com- 
mission appointed  by  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board  to  formulate  a  definition 
of  the  college  admission  requirement  in 
Mechanical  Drawing.  His  colleagues  are 
Professor  .1.  C.  Tracy  of  Yale  and  Professor 
F.  L.  Kennedy  of  Harvard.  This  Board  will 
offer  an  examination  in  this  subject  for  the 
first  time  in  June,  1916. 


Preachers  for  the  Fall  Term 

The  following  list  of  preachers  is  announced 
for  the  fall  term: — 

Sept.  26— Rev.  Henry  S.  Coffin,  D.D.,  of  Xew 
York. 

Oct.  17— Dean  Charles  R.  Brown,  D.D.,  of 
the  Yale  School  of  Religion 

Oct.  31 — President  Clarence  A.Barbour,  D.D., 
of  Rochester  Theological  Seminary 

Nov.  14— Rev.  Henry  E.  Cobb,  D.D.,  of  New 
York  City 

Nov.  21— Rev.  Allyn  K.  Foster,  D.D.,  of 
Worcester 

Dec.  12— Robert  E.  Speer,  D.D.,  of  New 
York  City 

Principal  Stearns  will  speak  at  Yespers  three 
times  during  the  fall  term. 


Religious  Activities  and  Social  Service 

In  previous  issues  of  the  Bulletin  during  the 
past  year,  somewhat  detailed  accounts  have 
been  given  of  the  various  lines  of  Christian 
work  carried  on  within  the  school  and  in  Law- 
rence. The  Lawrence  work  for  foreigners  wras 
continued  through  the  month  of  May;  the 
average  attendance  in  the  classes  during 
the  spring  term  was  sixteen.  A  group  of  ten 
students  helped  in  the  singing  at  Lawrence 
jail  on  the  first  Sunday  in  May.  The  Sunday- 
School  teaching  in  Grace  Church  in  Lawrence 
by  five  of  the  students  was  continued  through 


the  early  part  of  the  spring  term.  At  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Society  of  Inquiry  on  May  9,  120 
students  came  out  to  welcome  a  delegation 
from  the  Christian  Fraternity  at  Exeter. 
Apart  from  this  meeting,  the  average  attend- 
ance at  Inquiry  during  the  spring  term  has 
been  about  forty.  Throughout  the  term 
especial  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
securing  of  a  representative  delegation  to 
attend  the  Northfield  Students'  Summer  Con- 
ference. The  result  of  these  efforts  is  recorded 
elsewhere. 

At  the  closing  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Inquiry  on  Sunday  evening,  May  30,  the  final 
reports  for  the  half-year  were  given,  and  the 
new  officers  for  the  coming  half-year  were 
chosen  as  follows: — 

President:  Lyon  K.  Flint,  '17.  Palmer,  Mass- 

Yiee-President:  Elliott  Speer,  '16,  Engle- 
wood,  N.  J. 

Secretary:  Gerard  M.  English,  '16,  Nar- 
berth,  Pa. 

Treasurer:  James  G.  Swift,  '17,  Hartford, 
Conn. 


Academy  Church 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
in  Phillips  Academy  was  held  after  service, 
Sunday  morning,  May  23.  Both  faculty  and 
student  members  were  well  represented. 
Reports  on  the  condition  of  the  church  were 
presented  by  the  Clerk,  Mr.  Newton,  the 
Treasurer,  Mr.  Keep,  the  Standing  Commit- 
tee, and  the  Pastor,  Mr.  Stackpole.  Three  of 
the  ladies  presented  reports  upon  the  women's 
work,  which,  under  the  organization  of  the 
Benevolent  Society  includes  Missions  and  the 
Sunday  School.  The  Sunday  School  includes 
a  group  of  interesting  children  of  the  locality, 
—  Mr.  Pfatteicher  of  the  Faculty  serving  as 
superintendent.  It  has  enjoyed  an  especially 
successful  year  of  work.  With  reference  to 
Church  Music,  Mr.  Pfatteicher,  director  of 
music,  gave  a  brief  account  of  his  thorough 
methods  in  training  the  student  choir.  Eight 
of  the  students  presented  reports  upon  the 
religious  activities  and  social  service  carried 
on  by  undergraduates.  The  subjects  of  report 
were:  Teaching  of  English  to  Foreigners  in 
Lawrence;  the  Raising  of  Money  for  the 
Lawrence  Work;  Sunday  School  Teaching  at 
Grace  Church  in  Lawrence;  Singing  at  Law- 
rence Jail;  the  Meetings  of  the  Society  of 
Inquiry;  Bible  Study  and  Sunday  Noon  Con- 
ferences under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  of 
Inquiry;  and  the  Raising  of  Money  for 
Hampton  Institute.  The  student  reports 
proved  of  especial  interest  to  the  older  mem- 
bers of  the  church,  not  only  for  their  clear 
presentation,  but  because  they  showed  the 
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variety  of  student  activities  in  lines  of  Chris- 
tian service. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows : — 

Clerk,  Mr.  Newton;  Treasurer,  Mr.  Keep; 
Faculty  Deacons:  Messrs.  Lynde,  Phillips, 
Povnter,  and  G.  H.  Eaton;  Student  Deacons: 
from  the  Class  of  1916  —  G.  M.  English,  C.  Z. 
Gordon,  Jr.,  H.  P.  Harrower,  E.  Speer;  from 
the  Class  of  1917  —  E.  Adams,  R.  T.  Stevens. 
These  officers,  together  with  the  pastor,  two 
women,  and  representatives  of  the  Society  of 
Inquiry,  will  serve  as  the  Standing  Committee 
for  the  coming  year. 

At  recent  communion  services  the  church 
has  made  offerings  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in 
Andover  and  in  Lawrence,  and  for  the  Law- 
rence General  Hospital. 

Of  those  students  who  have  joined  the 
church  by  Declaration  of  Christian  Purpose, 
eight  are  leaving  with  the  close  of  this  school 
year,  while  twenty-two  other  temporary 
members  are  leaving.  If  all  other  members 
return  to  school,  there  will  be  thirty-five 
resident  student  members  at  the  beginning  of 
the  next  school  year. 

Since  the  church  was  organized  two  and  one- 
half  years  ago,  thirty-eight  have  been  received 
into  membership  from  the  Faculty;  one 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  have  been  received 
into  temporary  membership  upon  certificate, 
forty-two  have  been  received  upon  Declara- 
tion of  Christian  Purpose,  and  nine  as  asso- 
ciate members.  About  thirty  of  those  who  have 
here  united  with  the  church  for  the  first  time 
and  have  left  school  have  not  yet  joined  other 
churches. 


Northfield  Students'  Conference 

Twenty-one  students  have  registered  from 
Andover  as  delegates  to  the  Northfield 
Students'  Conference  from  June  28th  to  July 
4th.  Principal  Stearns  expects  to  be  present 
for  part  of  the  sessions.  He  will  speak  before 
the  Headmasters'  Conference  to  be  held  there. 
Mr.  Stackpole,  the  school  minister,  will  be 
present  with  the  delegation  throughout  the 
Conference,  and  will  lead  one  of  the  daily 
discussion  groups  for  college  students.  The 
Andover  boys  will  live  in  tents  near  Weston 
Hall  and  expect  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
work  and  play  of  the  Conference.  C.  W. 
Gleason,  captain  of  next  year's  football  team, 
is  chairman  of  the  delegation.  Half  of  the 
delegates  will  return  to  school  next  year. 


Improvements  on  the  Grounds 

During  the  spring  term  several  improve- 
ments have  been  carried  on  in  the  school  plant. 
Following  a  carefully  prepared  plan  for  cen- 
tralization,  the   various   shops   and  offices 


scattered  about  the  grounds  have  been 
gradually  moved  to  a  site  west  of  the  heating- 
plant  near  the  Abbot  Academy  property,  and 
there  the  headquarters  of  the  Academy  work- 
men will  next  year  be  located.  Among  the 
buildings  thus  moved  was  the  Track  House 
which  for  some  years  has  been  an  obstruction 
on  the  lawns  in  the  rear  of  Adams  Hall.  The 
change  brought  about  by  this  scheme  of  cen- 
tralization will  undoubtedly  lead  to  economy 
of  management;  furthermore  it  improves  the 
appearance  of  the  Hill  by  placing  several  of 
the  less  attractive  buildings  out  of  the  public 
view. 

The  Phelps  House  is  now  being  renovated 
and  repainted,  so  that  it  will  be  ready  by 
July  1,  and  workmen  are  also  busy  shingling 
and  painting  the  Churchill  House.  The 
Tucker  House  will  be  painted  this  summer. 
Plants  and  shrubs  have  been  placed  in 
advantageous  spots  on  the  main  street,  and  on 
conspicuous  corners,  so  that  the  general 
appearance  of  the  lawns  and  campus  has 
been  bettered. 

Bartlet  Hall,  completely  rebuilt  after  the 
disastrous  fire  of  last  winter,  was  ready  for 
occupancy  on  May  1,  and  is  now  probably 
the  Academy's  finest  dormitory.  A  handsome 
tablet  of  white  with  gilt  lettering  has  been 
placed  in  the  lower  vestibule  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  donor,  William  Bartlet  of  New- 
buryport.  Work  on  the  new  Phillips  Union  is 
progressing  rapidly,  and  the  building  will 
probably  be  ready  for  use  when  the  school 
opens  in  the  fall. 


Plans  for  Founders'  Day 

Arrangements  are  being  made  by  a  commit- 
tee appointed  for  the  purpose  for  the  cele- 
bration of  the  third  annual  Founders'  Day  at 
Phillips  Academy  on  Saturday,  October  2, 
1915.  The  program  has  not  as  yet  been  com- 
pletely perfected,  but  the  general  plans  are 
settled.  The  schedule  calls  for  a  torchlight 
procession  and  bonfire  by  the  undergraduates 
on  the  night  before;  for  a  service  in  the  Chapel 
on  Saturday  morning,  with  one  or  two  dis- 
tinguished speakers,  and  the  reading  of  the 
Founders'  Day  Memorial;  for  a  march  to  the 
Phillips  Union  and  the  dedication  of  that  new 
building;  for  a  lunch  to  guests  in  the  Union; 
for  an  address  in  the  afternoon  in  front  of  the 
rebuilt  Bartlet  Hall,  followed  by  a  tea  and 
reception  on  the  campus.  Several  eminent 
gentlemen  have  been  asked  to  speak,  and  in- 
vitations will  be  extended  to  representatives  of 
many  eastern  schools  and  colleges.  Circulars 
giving  the  program  in  more  detail  will  be  sent 
to  the  alumni  during  the  summer,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  attendance  will  break  all 
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records.  The  value  of  such  an  occasion  in 
stimulating  school  loyalty,  especially  among 
the  new  students,  has  already  been  demon- 
strated, and  the  Trustees  to-day  believe 
thoroughly  in  making  Founders'  Day  an 
annual  celebration. 


Reading  by  Mr.  Alfred  Noyes 

On  the  evening  of  Friday,  April  16,  in  the 
Stone  Chapel  Mr.  Alfred  Noyes,  the  dis- 
tinguished English  poet,  read  from  his  poems 
before  one  of  the  largest  audiences  ever 
assembled  in  that  building.  The  Philo- 
mathean  Society  of  the  Academy  had  con- 
ducted all  arrangements  for  engaging  Mr. 
Noyes,  and  members  of  that  society  acted  as 
ushers,  while  Professor  Charles  H.  Forbes 
introduced  the  reader.  Mr.  Noyes  read  many 
of  the  poems  which  have  become  favorites 
with  Andover  audiences,  and  also  several  new 
poems,  at  least  two  of  them  then  unpublished. 
After  the  reading  a  small  reception  was  held, 
at  which  many  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
Mr.  Noyes.  The  careful  management  of  the 
whole  affair  reflects  great  credit  oh  the  Philo- 
mathean  Society. 


Death  of  Professor  Graves 

On  the  night  of  Wednesday,  May  5,  William 
Blair  Graves,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Natural 
Sciences  in  Phillips  Academy,  died  after  a 
brief  illness  in  his  home  on  Salem  Street, 
Andover.  An  account  of  Professor  Graves's 
life,  with  an  appreciation  of  his  services  to 
Phillips  Academy,  was  published  in  the  April 
Bulletin,  together  with  a  photograph  of  one 
of  his  recent  pictures.  Professor  Graves  will 
be  sadly  missed  by  his  friends  on  Andover 
Hill,  who  had  grown  accustomed  to  seeing  his 
dignified  figure  on  the  street  and  in  the  build- 
ings and  who  had  learned  to  love  his  fine 
personality.  Fortunately  his  name  and  his 
place  in  the  Academy  history  will  be  per- 
petuated in  Graves  Hall,  which  he  was  largely 
responsible  in  obtaining  for  the  school.  The 
portrait  of  him  by  H.  Winthrop  Peirce  has 
been  presented  by  the  family  to  the  Trustees, 
and  now  hangs  in  the  Academy  l  ibrary. 

The  funeral  services  were  held  in  the  Stone 
Chapel  on  Saturday,  May  8,  at  twelve  o'clock, 
Principal  Alfred  E.  Stearns  being  in  charge. 
Several  members  of  the  Faculty  acted  as 
bearers. 
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Undergraduate  Interests 


Society  of  Inquiry 

The  Society  of  Inquiry  has  held  a  number  of 
interesting  meetings  during  the  spring  term. 
On  April  17  an  enthusiastic  student  meeting 
took  place,  in  the  course  of  which  Andover's 
delegates  to  the  revival  at  the  Phillips  Exeter 
Academy  told  of  their  experiences,  and  espe- 
cially of  Dr.  John  R.  Mott's  power  as  a  leader. 
On  April  25  the  speaker  was  Mr.  Francis  B. 
Sayre,  assistant  to  President  Garfield  of 
Williams  College.  On  May  2  the  organiza- 
tion was  addressed  by  two  Amherst  men,  Mr. 
S.  Seele  Bixby  and  Mr.  G.  W.  Washburn,  the 
latter  a  member  of  the  class  of  1912  at  Phillips 
Academy.  On  May  9  three  representatives 
from  the  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  Hanson, 
Leonard,  and  Cleveland,  were  present  to  tell 
of  the  Christian  work  in  that  school.  On  May 
16  Dr.  Albert  Parker  Fitch  of  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary  gave  a  talk,  and  a  week  later 
Mr.  W.  B.  Bingham,  President  of  the  Phillips 
Brooks  Association  at  Harvard,  spoke  on 
recent  changes  in  the  religious  atmosphere  of 
colleges.  On  the  whole  the  year  for  the 
Society  has  been  highly  successful,  and  the 
officers  deserve  much  credit  for  their  efforts. 


Society  of  Inquiry  Finances 

Receipts: — 

Balance  at  beginning  of  year, 
Subscriptions, 

Expenditures: — 
Speakers, 

Expenses  of  Sunday  School  teachers. 
Expenses  of  singers  at  Lawrence  jail, 
Printed  matter, 

Delegates  to  Exeter  and  Pawtucket, 
State  and  National  Associations, 
Sundries, 

Balance, 


$  64.15 
137.80 
$201.95 


$  33.05 
35.00 
24.20 
20.08 
16.30 
50.00 
2.65 

$181.28 
20.67 

S201.95 


Lawrence  Work  Finances 

Receipts: — 

Balance  from  last  year, 

Chapel  Collections  (30  Sundays), 

Expenditures: — 
Salary  of  Director, 
Rent," 
Books, 
Carfares, 

Fares  and  Miscellaneous, 
Deficit, 


$  40.90 
632.67 
$673.57 

$500.00 
151.50 
8.30 
14.80 
22.40 
$697.00 
23.43 
$673.57 


Debating  and  Public  Speaking 

On  May  22d,  Andover,  for  the  first  time  in 
eight  years,  defeated  the  Phillips  Exeter 
Academy  in  the  annual  debate,  the  subject 
being: — Resolved;  That  in  the  light  of  the 
situation  as  known  to  Germany  prior  to 
the  first  of  August,  her  action  in  declaring  war 
on  Russia  was  expedient.  The  Andover  team, 
upholding  the  affirmative,  was  composed  of 
Paul  Doolin  of  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  Spencer  H. 
Logan  of  Chicago,  111.,  Robert  T.  Bushnell  of 
Andover,  and  Kimberly  Stuart  of  Neenah, 
Wis.,  alternate.  The  speakers  for  Phillips 
Exeter  were  Franklin  Folger  Webster  of 
Nantucket,  Willis  Lafferty  Buck  of  Stafford 
Springs,  Conn.,  Lawrence  Dennis  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  and  Brownlee  Bensel  Gauld  of 
Leominster,  alternate.  The  judges  —  Homer 
Albers,  Esq.,  Dean  of  Boston  University  Law 
School,  Honorable  Samuel  J.  Elder  of  Boston, 
and  Professor  W.  MacDonald  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity, handed  in  a  unanimous  decision. 

The  outcome  of  the  debate  was  especially 
pleasing,  coining  as  the  culmination  of  a  year 
unusually  active  in  debating  lines.  Forum's 
conversion  to  a  literary  society  left  with  Philo 
the  responsibility  for  the  success  of  debating 
in  the  school.  That  responsibility  was  well 
fulfilled.  The  attendance  at  the  meetings  of 
Philo  was  increased,  the  programs  were  im- 
proved, the  treasury  was  filled.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  society  will  find  strong  leaders 
for  the  next  year  to  carry  on  the  work. 

The  third  annual  Junior  Public  Speaking 
contest  was  held  on  Monday  evening,  June  7. 
Following  last  year's  example,  the  speakers, 
selected  by  vote  from  the  members  of  the 
Junior  class,  gave  short  illustrated  talks  on 
matters  of  contemporary  interest.  The  con- 
test was  marked  by  the  evenness  of  the  speak- 
ing, the  judges  finding  it  difficult  to  make 
their  award.  The  program: — 
John  CoggeshaU  New  York,  X.  Y. 

Venice 

Raymond  Herbert  Hull  New  Haven,  Conn. 

The  Great  Lakes 
Arthur  Knowlcs  Providence,  R.  I. 

Bagdad 

Charles  Minot  Dole  Andover 

The  Tower  of  London 
Leonard  North  Seymour  Elgin,  Neb. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Van  Campen  Heilner  Spring  Lake,  X.  J. 

From  Algiers  to  Hiskra 
The  judges,  Mr.  Leonard,  Mr.  Bancroft, 
and  Mr.  Crawford,  all  of  the  Faculty,  gave 
the  first  prize  to  Van  Campen  Heilner,  the 
second  to  Raymond  Herbert  Hull,  and  honor- 
able mention  to  Leonard  North  Sevmour. 
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Yale  Club  Smoker 

On  Friday,  April  23,  the  last  of  the  Smokers 
for  the  year  was  held  by  the  Yale  Club  in  the 
Union,  about  seventy-five  students  being  pres- 
ent. The  principal  speaker  was  Mr.  Hollon  A. 
Farr.  P.  A.  '92,  Dean  of  the  Freshman  Faculty 


at  Yale  College.  Among  others  who  spoke 
were  "Dick"  Thomson,  P.  A.  '11,  Manager 
of  the  Yale  Baseball  Team,  John  Reilly,  P.  A. 
'11,  of  the  Yale  Baseball  Team,  and  "Alex" 
Wilson,  Captain  of  the  Yale  Football  Team. 
Refreshments  were  served  after  the  meeting. 


Andover  Cleaning  Up  in  the  Quarter  Mile  Against  Exeter 


Athletics 


Men  Enrolled  in  Sports 

According  to  the  rule  requiring  all  students 
physically  able  to  enroll  in  some  form  of  sport 
during  the  spring  term,  459  indicated  their 
choice.  Of  these,  158  selected  baseball,  101 
tennis,  87  class  track  work,  and  43  work  on 
the  varsity  track  squad.  Aside  from  these 
major  sports  20  have  chosen  wrestling,  10 
fencing,  and  13  lacrosse. 


Track  Athletics 

The  Track  team  had  its  most  successful 
season  in  years.  Ten  of  the  1914  squad  re- 
turned last  September,  and  they  with  some 
new  material  which  entered  the  school,  were 
able  to  make  a  clean  record.  In  the  fall  the 
class  teams  were  called  out,  and  they  were  put 
through  the  same  line  of  training  which  was 
found  so  successful  last  year.  "They  were  not 
allowed  to  specialize,  but  had  to  take  a  turn 
at  all  the  different  events  until  they  showed 
that  they  excelled  in  one  or  two  particular 
ones. 


During  the  winter  the  squad  practiced  in 
the  gymnasium  and  on  the  board  track.  Soon 
after  the  Christmas  vacation,  trials  were  held 
and  eight  men  were  picked  to  train  for  the 
relay  race  with  Exeter.  The  team  was  finally 
made  up  of  Captain  Prescott,  Charlton,  Cobb, 
and  Rodman.  Guppy,  who  would  have  run, 
was  unable  to  do  so  on  account  of  sickness. 
The  B.  A.  A.  seemed  to  appreciate  the  fact 
that  it  would  be  a  very  exciting  race,  and  so 
put  it  third  from  the  last  on  the  program,  the 
only  ones  following  it  being  the  Harvard-Yale 
and  the  B.  A.  A.-N.  Y.  A.  C.  races.  Andover 
took  the  lead  at  the  start  but  was  unable  to 
maintain  it,  so  it  looked,  up  to  the  last  lap  of 
the  last  relay,  as  if  Exeter  would  win  it.  But 
in  the  last  fifty  yards  Rodman  made  a  terrific 
spurt  and  came  in  ahead.  Later  in  the  term 
a  team  was  picked  which  succeeded  in  de- 
feating the  M.  I.  T.  Freshmen. 

At  the  opening  of  the  spring  term  so  many 
of  the  squad  had  conditions  that  the  outlook 
was  rather  poor;  but  almost  everybody  sue- 
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ceeded  in  getting  clear  in  time  for  the  final 
meets.  The  first  one  was  with  the  Harvard 
Freshmen  and  resulted  in  a  very  easy  victory 
for  Andover.  The  score  was  76^  to  19 J.  A 
week  later  the  team  went  to  Worcester  Acad- 
emy. Captain  Prescott  was  unable  to  com- 
pete because  of  sickness,  but  in  spite  of  that, 
the  team  succeeded  in  winning  by  a  score  of 
58^  to  49j.  The  next  week  an  opportunity 
was  given  to  judge  of  the  respective  strength 
of  the  Andover  and  Exeter  teams  at  the 
Harvard  Interscholastic  meet.  In  this  meet 
Andover  won  with  a  margin  of  ten  points,  but 
the  Exeter  team  showed  up  so  strongly  that 
considerable  anxiety  was  felt  by  the  trainers 
of  the  Andover  team  as  to  the  outcome  of  the 
meet  on  Decoration  Day.  This  anxiety  was 
only  increased  after  the  remarkable  perform- 
ance of  the  Exeter  team  at  the  Yale  Inter- 
scholastic meet. 

Exeter  came  down  to  Andover  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  31st  of  May,  confident  of  winning. 
They  expected  to  capture  the  dashes,  the  440, 
880,  mile,  high-jump,  shot,  hammer,  and 
pole  vault.  Andover  felt  somewhat  doubtful 
about  all  these  events.  It  was  a  perfect  day 
for  a  track  meet,  it  was  hot,  there  was  hardly 
a  breath  of  wind.  The  track  was  rather  soft, 
so  good  performances  were  not  expected,  but 
both  teams  were  so  keyed  up,  and  had  to 
exert  themselves  so  much,  that  the  winners  of 
events  were  forced  to  make  unusually  good 
times  to  defeat  their  opponents.  Rodman 
turned  his  usual  trick  and  won  both  hurdle 
races;  in  addition,  he  won  a  third  place  in  the 
shot.  In  the  high  hurdles  Rodman  succeeded 
in  establishing  a  new  record  of  15  4-5  seconds. 
Burrill  won  the  100  in  10  seconds  flat,  got 
second  in  the  broad,  with  a  jump  of  22  feet 
9  inches,  and  won  third  place  in  the  220. 
Captain  Prescott  did  the  most  remarkable 
work,  however,  winning  the  220  in  21  4-5 
seconds,  the  high  jump  at  5  feet  9|  inches,  and 
the  broad  jump  with  23  feet.  The  final 
score  was  54  to  41,  and  the  summary  was 
as  follows: 

120-yds.  high  hurdles  —  Won  by  C.  Rod- 
man, Andover;  second,  Y.  Rice,  Exeter;  third 
man  disqualified.   Time,  15  4-5  sec. 

100-yds.  dash  — Won  by  D.  Burrill.  Ando- 
ver; second,  C.  E.  Phillips,  Exeter;  third,  J.  A. 
Drew,  Andover.  Time,  10  sec. 

One  mile  run  —  Won  by  F.  J.  Wakem, 
Exeter;  second,  A.  R.  Williams,  Exeter;  third, 
G.  C.  McCarten,  Andover.  Time,  4  min. 
41  3-5  sec. 

440-yds.  run  —  Won  by  J.  G.  Swift,  Ando- 
ver; second,  C.  B.  Beck,  Andover;  third,  R.  L. 
Ireland,  Andover.    Time,  51  2-5  sec. 

880-yds.  run  —  Won  by  F.  J.  Wakem,  Ex- 
eter; second,  G.  Bawden,  Exeter;  third,  J.  G. 
Swift,  Andover.   Time,  2  min.  3-5  sec. 


220-yds.  low  hurdles  —  Won  by  C.  Rodman, 
Andover;  second,  C.  E.  Fell,  Exeter;  third, 
D.  B.  Simonson,  Andover.    Time,  26  2-5  sec. 

Running  high  jump  —  Won  by  L.  T.  Pres- 
cott, Andover,  height,  5  ft.  9 \  in. ;  second,  A. 
Perkins,  Exeter,  height,  5  ft.  8|  in.;  third,  J. 
Buffington,  Jr.,  Exeter,  height,  5  ft.  1\  in. 

12-lb.  shotput  — Won  by  R.  F.  Cleveland, 
Exeter,  distance,  48  ft.  2  in.;  second,  L.  W. 
Bowman,  Andover,  distance,  44  ft.  9  in.;  third, 

C.  Rodman,  Andover,  distance,  43  ft. 

Pole  vault  —  Tie  between  A.  Russell,  Ando- 
ver, and  S.  Potter,  Exeter,  height,  10  ft.  9  in.; 
third,  tie  between  Kevins,  Exeter,  and  S.  C. 
Ames,  Andover,  height,  10  ft.  6  in. 

12-lb.  hammer  throw- — Won  by  M.  C. 
Gennert, Exeter,  distance,  165  ft.  1\  in.;second, 
A. H.  Winters,  Andover,  distance,  157 ft.; third, 
A.  H.  Braman,  Exeter,  distance,  143  ft.  6  in. 

Running  broad  jump  —  Won  by  L.  T.  Pres- 
cott, Andover,  distance,  23  ft.;  second,  D. 
Burrill.  Andover,  distance,  22  ft.  9f  in.- 
third,  H.  M.  Kempton,  Exeter,  distance, 
21  ft.  7?  in. 

220-yds.  dash  — Won  by  L.  T.  Prescott, 
Andover;  second,  C.  E.  Phillips,  Exeter;  third, 

D.  Burrill,  Andover.   Time,  21  4-5  sec. 

Too  much  credit  for  the  success  of  the  team 
cannot  be  given  to  Sidney  Peet.  He  brought 
his  men  through  a  trying  season  without  letting 
a  single  one  get  overtrained.  Every  member 
of  the  team  was  at  his  best  on  the  day  of  the 
Exeter  meet.  Once  again  in  his  quiet  way  Sid 
Peet  did  a  very  good  job. 


Tennis 

Under  the  leadership  of  Captain  Sydney 
Thayer,  Jr.,  of  Merion,  Pa.,  the  Tennis  team 
had  a  remarkably  successful  season  in  which 
Phillips  Academy  lost  only  one  tournament 
that  with  the  Yale  Freshmen  at  the  very, 
beginning  of  the  term.  In  the  Harvard  Inter- 
scholastic Tournament  on  May  19  the  Andover 
representatives  won  the  team  championship 
readily,  four  men  reaching  the  final  round. 
In  addition  Thayer  won  the  individual  cham- 
pionship by  defeating  Rand  of  St.  Mark's  in 
five  sets,  6-4,  3-6,  4-6,  6-4,  7-5.  The  annual 
match  with  the  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  held 
on  June  2,  was  won  by  Andover  by  a  score  of 
four  matches  to  three.  In  this  tournament 
Thayer  suffered  his  second  defeat  of  the  season. 
The  team  also  defeated  the  Harvard  Freshmen, 
Newton  High  School,  and  Worcester  Academy, 
and  tied  with  the  Dartmouth  Freshmen. 
Other  members  of  the  team  besides  Captain 
Thayer  were  James  Moss  Weber  of  Chicago, 
111.,  Spencer  Hancock  Logan  of  Chicago,  111., 
William  Julius  Hammcrslough  of  New  York 
City.  William  Ilodgkinson  Barber  of  Newton, 
and  John  Crain  Kunkel,  Jr.,  of  Harrisburg, 
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Sid  Thayer,  Interscholastic  Tennis  Champion 

Pa.  Thayer,  by  his  victory  in  the  Harvard 
Inlerscholastics,  has  won  the  right  to  compete 
in  the  National  Interscholastic  Tournament 
during  the  summer. 


The  Baseball  Season 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  contest  with 
Exeter  —  the  only  point  of  view  that  counts 
with  most  Andover  men  —  the  baseball  season 
of  the  past  school  year  can  hardly  be  regarded 
as  a  success.  Yet  the  work  of  the  nine,  in  view 
of  distinct  handicaps-,  merits  considerable 
praise  at  least,  and  the  result  of  the  final  and 
supreme  test  with  its  Xew  Hampshire  rivals 
would  hardly  seem  to  be  a  fair  indication  of 
the  relative  abilities  of  the  two  teams.  Early 
scores,  however,  count  for  little  in  this  annual 
struggle  when  psychological  conditions  and 
influences  are  so  often  the  determining  factors, 
and  Exeter  this  year  met  the  test  successfully 
and  carried  off  a  well-earned  victory. 


Early  prospects  were  decidedly  discourag- 
ing. From  the  nine  of  the  previous  season  only 
one  man,  Sheehan  the  catcher,  remained  who 
had  played  through  an  Exeter  game.  Butter- 
field,  who  was  later  elected  captain,  had 
pitched  the  last  part  of  the  Exeter  contest  after 
the  game  had  already  been  lost,  and  Faherty 
had  taken  an  outfield  position  for  the  last 
inning  only  of  the  same  contest.  The  new 
material  seemed  much  below  the  ordinary- 
standard  and  it  was  hard  to  see  how  a  success- 
ful team  could  be  developed.  Several  of  the 
most  promising  men  were  debarred  till  late 
in  the  season  because  of  scholarship  condi- 
tions, thus  further  adding  to  the  problems  of 
Captain  Butterfield. 

At  the  request  of  the  Athletic  Advisory 
Committee  Principal  Stearns  consented  to 
take  charge  of  the  coaching.  With  the  old  men 
for  a  nucleus,  a  first  team  squad  was  early 
selected  and  began  hard  work.  Xew  men  were 
added  the  moment  they  showed  promise  by 
their  work  on  the  various  class  squads,  and 
no  group  of  candidates  representing  the  blue 
ever  worked  harder  or  with  better  spirit  than 
did  the  squad  of  nineteen  fifteen. 

The  first  outside  game  was  played  with  the 
M.  I.  T.  Sophomores  and  Andover's  green 
team  was  defeated,  2  to  1 .  From  that  time  on 
the  nine  began  to  get  together  and  showed 
steady  improvement.  Xew  recruits  were 
added  as  fast  as  scholarship  bans  were  re- 
moved, and  prospects  improved  accordingly. 
Xew  Hampshire  State  College  was  defeated, 
6  to  1;  Princeton  Freshmen,  7  to  0;  Harvard 
Second,  10  to  3;  The  Pilgrims  of  Boston,  5  to 
1;  Harvard  Freshmen,  (i  to  4;  Hotchkiss  at 
Lakeville,  Conn..  <>  to  2;  Dartmouth  Fresh- 
men, 3  to  1;  and  dishing  Academy,  7  to  2. 
One  week  before  the  Exeter  contest  Andover 
succumbed  to  Worcester  Academy,  4  to  1,  in 
one  of  the  most  exciting  games  ever  played 
on  Brothers'  Field.  For  ten  innings  neither 
team  could  gain  an  advantage;  but  in  the 
eleventh  inning,  with  the  score  a  tie,  each  team 
having  one  run  to  its  credit,  three  errors  by 
the  Andover  infield,  followed  by  a  timely  hit, 
netted  Worcester  three  runs  and  the  game. 
As  Worcester's  team  had  been  defeated  but 
once  in  two  years  and  had  defeated  Exeter 
4  to  0  only  the  week  before,  Andover  sup- 
porters were  much  encouraged  by  this  game. 

The  final  contest  was  played  at  Exeter  under 
perfect  weather  conditions,  w  ith  the  customary 
large  and  enthusiastic  crowd  in  attendance. 
Crane,  Andover's  first  batsman,  reached  first 
on  an  error.  Faherty  was  given  his  base  on 
balls  and  the  prospect  of  runs  looked  good. 
Crane  foolishly  tried  to  steal  third,  however, 
and  was  easily  thrown  out  —  a  bad  break  — 
for  Swan  lined  out  a  clean  single  that  would 
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have  scored  him  had  he  held  his  base.  The 
next  moment  Swan  was  caught  napping  at 
first  and  chances  for  runs  were  thrown  away, 
the  last  batter  of  the  inning  proving  an  easy 
out.  Exeter  had  pulled  out  of  a  bad  hole  and 
this  fact  gave  them  the  needed  confidence. 
While  they  had  only  a  little  the  better  of  the 
hitting  their  hits  were  timely,  their  home  runs 
being  made  with  men  on  bases.  MacNamara 
contributed  two  of  these  long  hits,  in  both 
cases  driving  the  ball  under  the  canvas  in  short 
left  field.  Andover  hit  Exeter's  pitcher  hard, 
but  the  hits  were  not  well  bunched  and  except 
for  Swan's  home  run  were  not  effective.  The 
final  score  was  10  to  2,  in  Exeter's  favor.  The 
usual  jollification  on  the  part  of  the  victorious 
school  followed  at  the  close  of  the  game  and 
the  Andover  supporters  made  their  way 
quietly  to  the  special  train  that  was  waiting  to 
carry  them  home.   The  score: 


EXETER 


ab 

r 

li 

po 

a 

e 

Martin,  rf. 

5 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Reuther,  rf. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Peters,  c. 

3 

2 

0 

10 

3 

0 

Lowe,  If. 

4 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Lynch,  If. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Casey,  If. 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

MacNamara,  cf. 

4 

2 

3 

1 

0 

0 

Campbell,  cf. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Cleveland,  2b 

4 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

Cole,  2b 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

FitzGibbon,  lb 

4 

1 

1 

5 

1 

1 

Atha,  3b 

4 

1 

2 

5 

3 

0 

Clough,  ss. 

3 

0 

0 

2 

1 

2 

Comerford,  p. 

3 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Totals 

34 

10 

10* 

26 

11 

3 

ANDOVER 


ab 

r 

h  po  a 

e 

Crane,  If. 

4 

0 

2    3  1 

0 

Faherty,  cf. 

2 

0 

1    1  0 

0 

4 

o 

0    6  4 

Swan,  2b 

4 

1 

2    2  2 

1 

Gordon,  rf. 

3 

0 

0    0  0 

0 

T  V  il-MJl  I  ,    1  I  . 

1 

0 

0    0  0 

0 

Brennan,  3b 

4 

0 

0    0  5 

1 

Doyle,  lb 

4 

0 

0  10  0 

1 

Ashley,  ss. 

2 

1 

1    2  1 

0 

Butterfield,  p. 

2 

0 

0    0  2 

0 

xChisholm 

1 

0 

0    0  0 

0 

Totals 

31 

2 

6  24  15 

3 

*  Butterfield  out  in 

fourth,  hit  by  batted  ball. 

x  Batted  for  Ashle\ 

in 

ninth. 

Innings 

1 

2 

3  4 

5 

6  7  8  9 

Exeter 

3 

0 

0  4 

0 

0  3  0  x- 

10 

Andover 

0 

0 

1  1 

0 

0  0  0  0— 

-  2 

Two-base  hits,  Comerford,  Atha,  Faherty. 
Home  runs,  MacNamara  2,  Martin,  Swan. 
Stolen  bases,  Peters,  Lowe,  Ashley.  Double 
plays,  Butterfield  to  Sheehan  to  Swan;  Atha 
to  Cleveland  to  FitzGibbon.  Left  on  bases, 
Exeter  3,  Andover  6.  Bases  on  balls,  off 
Comerford  1,  off  Butterfield  4.  Hit  by 
pitcher,  by  Comerford  2.  Struck  out,  by 
Comerford  10,  by  Butterfield  7.  Passed  ball, 
Sheehan.  Umpires,  Lake  and  White.  Time 
2h. 

Charles  Faherty  of  Chicago,  111.,  is  the 
captain  for  next  year.  As  a  consistent  player 
and  the  member  of  the  longest  experience  in 
Andover  baseball,  Faherty  is  fully  qualified  to 
lead  next  year's  team. 


Class  Reunions 


Reunion  of  the  Class  of  1865 


It  was  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  our  gradu- 
ation and  the  first  thoroughly  organized 
reunion.  A  few  of  our  class  were  at  Andover 
at  the  Centennial  of  the  Academy  in  1878,  but 
no  formal  reunion  had  been  organized  for  that 
notable  occasion. 

By  courtesy  of  the  Trustees,  Clement 
I  louse  had  been  set  apart  for  our  use,  a  most 
attractive  place  of  rendezvous.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
French,  by  their  constant  attention,  made  us 
feel  at  home  under  their  hospitable  roof.  Our 
men  began  to  gather  Thursday  morning, 
June  10.  Through  the  mists  of  fifty  years  we 
sought  to  find  each  other,  to  smooth  out  a  few 
of  the  wrinkles  and  to  restore  the  black  and 
the  brown  and  the  auburn  hair  on  heads  now 


gray, —  or  white, —  an  unique  but  an  illusive 
pastime.  Finally  we  discovered  that  these 
men  had  come  together: — H.  H.  Burnham, 
Jewett  City,  Conn.;  C.  P.  Chase,  Hanover, 
N.  H.;  F.  A.  Gardiner,  Newton  Centre;  R.T. 
Greener,  Chicago,  111.;  W.  P.  Hammond, 
Charlestown;  A.  B.  Kittredge,  Lowell;  N.  W. 
Littlefield,  Providence,  R.  I.;  Fred.  Palmer, 
Cambridge;  J.  B.  Sedlun,  Wellesley  Hills; 
H.  K.  Spaulding,  Tewksbury;  J.  W.  Steven- 
son, Pittsfield;  II.  P.  Warren,  Albany,  N.  Y.; 
S.  P.  Warren,  Portland,  Me. 

Our  class  supper  was  held  at  the  Academy 
Dining  Hall.  Adjourning  from  the  tables  to 
our  headquarters  at  Clement  House  we  began 
the  real  feast  which  called  us  together.  Here 
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we  recalled  those  rugged  days  when  Uncle 
Sam  Taylor  was  on  the  throne  and  ruled  with 
a  rod  of  iron:  hammered  into  our  heads  the 
fundamentals  of  Latin  and  Greek  Grammar, 
hut  made  our  entrance  into  college  compara- 
tively easy.  Four  of  our  men  entered  Dart- 
mouth, four  went  to  Amherst,  four  to  Brown, 
four  to  Harvard,  twenty-three  to  Yale. 

As  the  night  rapidly  passed,  we  listened  to 
greetings  from  our  absent  men  and  then  called 
the  roll  of  our  deceased  classmates,  twenty- 
four  of  whom  passed  away,  most  of  them  in 
the  flower  of  their  youth,  but  some  spared  to 
fulfill  their  early  promise,  Gulliver,  Mc- 
Clintock,  and  Sperry  among  them. 

Happy  will  be  the  memory  of  that  night 
when  we  reviewed  the  long  past,  noted  in  each 
man  the  engaging  continuity  of  personal 
traits,  the  same  "Burny",  the  same  "Ding", 
the  same  "Steve";  reviewed  scenes  of  Acad- 
emy life  as  we  knew  it  half  a  century  ago,  with 
its  dismal,  low-studded  Latin  and  English 
Commons  and  its  250  students,  comparing  it 
with  the  splendid  plant  of  the  institution  of 
to-day,  with  its  550  students  and  its  forty 
well-equipped  buildings. 

The  Alumni  dinner  on  Friday,  the  11th, 
had  a  special  interest  for  '65,  as  Palmer  of  our 
class  presided  and  Greener  made  a  speech, 
both  doing  honor  to  the  class,  the  latter  pre- 
senting to  the  Academy  a  portrait  of  General 
Grant  in  the  name  of  '65.  So  ended  our 
memorable  fiftieth  anniversary.  It  was  not 
an  experiment,  it  was  an  achievement. 

J.  B.  S. 


Twenty-fifth  Reunion  of  P.  A.  and  P.  S.  '90 

During  Commencement  week  the  class  of 
'90,  which  numbers  among  its  members  the 
Principal  and  the  Treasurer  of  the  Academy, 
held  a  very  enthusiastic  reunion  in  Andover 
to  commemorate  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
of  its  graduation.  Twenty-seven  men  as- 
sembled on  Thursday  at  the  house  of  the  late 
Professor  Graves,  where  comfortable  quarters 
had  been  provided  for  them  by  the  school. 
After  the  class  dinner,  held  at  the  Grill  on 
Thursday  evening,  speeches  were  made  by 
every  man  present.  Feelings  of  indebtedness 
to  the  school,  and  of  interest  in  the  progress  it 
has  made  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century, 
were  unanimously  expressed.  A  more  com- 
plete class  organization  than  has  heretofore 
existed  was  formed,  and  Alfred  Johnson  was 
elected  Class  Secretary.  It  is  hoped  to  publish 
in  the  fall  a  Class  Report,  giving  a  brief 
biographical  sketch  of  every  man.  Such 
reports  are  now  issued  in  many  of  the  colleges, 
and  have  served  not  only  to  bind  the  members 


of  the  respective  classes  more  closely  together, 
but  also  to  quicken  their  interest  in  the 
institution. 

The  following  men  attended  the  reunion: 
A.  E.  Addis,  A.  K.  Baldwin,  C.  A.  Robinson, 
J.  W.  Robinson,  A.  T.  Harrington,  H.  S. 
Cheney,  T.  Eaton,  G.  B.  Sargent,  C.  A. 
Bodwell,  W.  S.  Beard,  A.  J.  Cummings, 
P.  F.  Gilbert,  W.  C.  Goss,  N.  E.  Griffin, 
R.  W.  Holmes,  W.  C.  Howe,  A.  Johnson, 
C.  G.  Osgood,  E.  S.  Pomerov,  J.  T.  Potter, 
J.  C.  Sawyer,  S.  B.  Shackford,  E.  W.  Skelton, 
A.  E.  Stearns,  A.  W.  Stone,  C.  J.  Stone,  F.  W. 
Williams. 


Reunion  of  1900 

The  class  of  1900  held  its  fifteenth  reunion 
on  Andover  Hill  this  Commencement.  Twenty 
men  were  back.  A  few  weeks  before  the  time 
of  gathering,  "Judge"  Garrison  began  bom- 
barding every  member  of  the  class  with  some 
kind  of  a  circular  which  urged  the  necessity  of 
being  back.  Wednesday  night  "Chick" 
Irwin,  "Jack"  Sweet,  and  Louis  Gould  blew 
in.  "Chick"  was  more  enthusiastic  than 
ever,  "Jack"  was  a  little  balder,  and  Louis 
was  a  little  stouter.  The  next  day  "Hal" 
Ballard  came  up  from  Boston,  having  broken 
loose  from  his  criminal  law  for  a  while.  With 
him  came  Francis  Fobes,  who  gave  a  day's 
rest  to  his  tomes  of  Sophoclopoulos  and 
Aristophanides.  "Emma"  Baker  started  a 
new  Paige  and  came  up  in  it  at  a  hot  pace  and 
just  beat  out  "Billy"  Jones  who  sprinted  up 
from  Marlboro.  "Pat"  Conlon  rolled  in  just 
about  noontime,  and  out  of  the  cloud  of  dust 
he  raised  emerged  "Dusty"  Durston.  Craw- 
ford was  living  at  Adams  Hall  and  received 
the  crowd  there,  at  its  headquarters,  and  there 
too  was  Brainard  Smith  of  Lawrence.  Soon 
after  lunch  "Ike"  Saunders  blew  in  on  a 
strong  breeze,  which  also  wafted  in  Carl 
King  who  is  teaching  down  in  Boston.  The 
crowd  then  went  down  to  Pomp's,  following 
'99's  example,  had  a  little  picnic  there,  and 
then  came  home  for  dinner.  This  was  pro- 
vided by  the  Trustees  of  the  Academy  in  the 
old  gym  which  is  now  transformed  into  a 
beautiful  dining-hall.  The  most  conspicuous 
of  those  who  sat  down  was  old  "Boots",  who 
now  hails  from  Wilkes-Barre.  "Judge" 
Garrison  did  not  come  up  till  the  next  day, 
but  was  on  hand  for  the  Alumni  luncheon 
served  in  the  new  gym.  There  were  also  at 
the  1900  table,  Babcock  and  Wadsworth,  who 
broke  away  from  their  offices  long  enough  to 
be  with  their  classmates,  and  "Tim"  Culli- 
nane  who  let  his  patients  go  for  a  while. 
"Jack"  Angus  and  "Johnnie"  Soehrens  were 
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Members  of  1900  at  their  CtAss  Reunion 


with  the  crowd  throughout  all  the  festivities 
Before  the  speakers  began  to  talk,  the  toast 
master  presented  to  "Jack"  Sweet  the  long- 


distance cup  "Charlie 
offered.     "Jack"  came 
Sandusky,  Ohio. 

After  the  luncheon  I  In 
at  their  headquarters.  It  was  the  opinion  of 
everybody  that  the  reunion  was  a  great  suc- 
cess and  that  everything  should  be  done  to 
make   the   twentieth   reunion   even  better. 


Kimball.    '99,  had 
the    way  from 

:lass  held  ;i  meeting 


With  that  in  view,  the  members  who  re- 
turned appointed  a  set  of  officers  to  serve  for 
five  years,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  keep 
after  every  man  in  the  class  and  see  to  it  that 
a  big  crowd  came  back  in  1920.  The  officers 
elected  were  the  following:— President, 
"Judge"  Garrison,  75  Montgomery  Street, 
Jersey  City,  X.  J.;  Secretary,  "Doug"  Craw- 
ford, 32  Phillips  Street,  Andover;  Treasurer, 
"Chick"  Irwin:  Editor  of  the  class  bulletin, 
"Tommy"  Butkiewicz,  W'ilkes-Barre.  Pa. 


Graduate  Interests 


lis 
of 


Class  Book  of  1874 

Through  the  enterprise  mainly  of 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Mr.  Rufus  B.  Tobej  . 
Boston,  the  class  of  1871  has  recently  pub 
lished  a  Class  Book  of  a  highly  interesting 
character.  The  volume  contains  full  sta- 
tistics about  members  of  the  class,  living  and 
dead,  several  brief  articles  on  matters  of  class 
history,  and  a  large  number  of  excellent  cuts 
illustrating  the  development  of  Phillips  Vcad- 
emyfmm  181  1  to  the  present  time.  The  book 
which  is  printed  by  The  Andover  Press  is  an 
excellent  compilation,  reflecting  much  credit 
on  the  taste  and  energy  of  the  editor.  Mr 


Tobey  has  still  on  hand  a  limited  number  of 
copies,  which  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to 
him. 


Meeting  of  Class  Reunion  Board 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Andover  Class 
Reunion  Board  was  held  on  Friday,  June  11, 
in  Graves  7.  After  the  formal  business  had 
been  attended  to,  the  President,  George  X. 
McLanahan,  '92,  outlined  briefly  the  history 
and  purpose  of  the  board,  stating  that  its 
object  is  to  stimulate  interest  in  class  re- 
unions and  to  assist  in  every  way  possible 
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in  organizing  and  developing  them.  This  it 
seeks  to  do  by  working  through  class  com- 
mittees and  furnishing  them  with  up-to-date 
class  lists,  with  information  regarding  accom- 
modations and  other  necessary  arrangements, 
and  with  cuts  to  be  used  in  printed  matter. 
It  also  assists  by  making  suggestions  as  to 
programs  and  by  passing  on  to  reunion  com- 
mittees methods  used  successfully  by  other 
classes.  Members  of  the  several  reunion 
classes  present  spoke  of  the  pleasure  in  class 
reunions  and  of  their  importance  to  the 
Academy. 

It  was  announced  that  the  classes  w^hose 
reunion  anniversaries  would  fall  in  1916  were 
those  of  1911,  1906,  1901,  1896,  1891,  1886, 
1881,  1876,  1871,  1866,  1861,  etc.,  and  those 
present  were  asked  to  assist  in  making  the 
reunions  of  these  classes  even  more  successful 
than  any  in  the  past. 

The  final  business  of  the  meeting  resulted  in 
choosing  the  following  officers  to  serve  for  the 
year  1915-1916: — 

Executive  Committee:  George  X.  McLana- 
han,  '92,  President,  Washington,  D.  C; 
Frederick  E.  Newton,  '93,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  Andover,  Mass.;  John  L.  Emerson, 
'89;  Arthur  Drinkwater,  '96;  W.  C.  Ridgway, 
'95. 

Vice-Presidents:  .1.  B.  Seaburv,  '65;  F.  H. 
Palmer,  '70;  R.  B.  Tobev,  '74;  J.  B.  Wilson, 
'80;  F.  W.  Wallace,  '84;  F.  C.  Walcott,  '87; 
J.  C.  Sawyer,  '90;  C.  N.  Kimball,  '99;  J.  E. 
Sweet,  '00;  F.  S.  Bale,  '02;  W.  B.  Binnian, 
'04;  A.  D.  Parker,  '05;  J.  R.  Kilpatrick,  '07. 


OBITUARIES 

1852 —  John  Cutter  Gage,  son  of  Frye  and 
Keziah  Cutter  Gage,  was  born  in  Pelham,  N.  H., 
April  20,  1835,  and  graduated  from  Harvard  in 
1856.  He  became  a  prominent  lawyer  in  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  and  died  in  that  city,  February  28, 
1915. 

1853 —  Edward  Henry  Tozier,  son  of  Elijah 
Skinner  and  Sarah  Sargent  Tozier,  was  born  in 
Haverhill,  July  10,  1836.  He  enlisted  in  the 
50th  Regiment,  Mass.  Volunteers  during  the 
Civil  War.  He  was  engaged  in  the  shoe  industry 
and  died  May  29,  1915. 

1853 — Charles  Hornblower  Woodruff,  son  of 
Lewis  Bartholomew  and  Harriette  Burnet  Horn- 
blower  Woodruff,  was  born  in  New  York  City, 
October  1,  1836,  and  graduated  from  Yale  in 
1858.  After  attending  the  Harvard  Law  School 
for  one  year  he  entered  the  Columbia  College 
Law  School  and  received  his  degree  of  LL.B.  in 
1861.  '  He  practiced  his  profession  in  New  York 
City  and  died  in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  May  4,  1915. 
He  was  the  first  president  of  the  New  York 
Alumni  Association  and  his  two  sons,  Charles 


H.  Jr.,  and  Edward  S.,  attended  Phillips  Acad- 
emy. 

1854 — John  Albee,  son  of  John  and  Esther 
Thayer  All  ice,  was  born  in  Bellingham,  April  3, 
1833.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the  Harvard 
Divinity  School  in  1858,  and  was  a  poet  and 
author  of  distinction.  Mr.  Albee  died  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  March  24,  1915. 

1856 — William  Francis  Abbott,  son  of  Moses 
and  Tryphena  Montague  Bowman  Abbott,  was 
born  in  Andover,  February,  1837.  He  was  a 
sergeant  in  Co.  G,  37th  Mass.  Vol.  Infantry.  Mr. 
Abbott  was  a  farmer,  clerk,  and  hotel  proprietor 
and  died  at  the  Soldiers'  Home  in  Chelsea, 
November  27,  1914. 

1856 — George  Henry  Wells,  son  of  Thomas 
Potter  and  Clarissa  Cady  Sherman  Wells,  was 
born  in  Kingston,  R.  I.,  April  21,  1837.  He  be- 
came a  wholesale  grocer  in  Chicago,  111.,  and 
then  in  Madison,  Wis.  Mr.  Wells  died  in  the 
latter  city  August  17,  1(M4. 

1858 — George  Dane,  son  of  Chandler  and 
Susan  Wallace  Dane,  was  born  in  Andover, 
January  17,  1834.  He  was  a  member  of  Co.  H, 
First  Mass.  Heavy  Artillery.  In  his  later  life 
he  was  a  farmer  in  Andover.  He  died  at  the 
Soldiers'  Home  in  Chelsea,  April  19,  1915. 

1860 — Willard  Franklin  Floyd,  son  of  David 
and  Sally  Tewksbury  Floyd,  was  born  in  Win- 
throp,  October  28,  1845.  He  became  a  builder 
and  contractor  in  Oakland,  Cal., and  served  seven 
years  on  the  board  of  education.  Mr.  Floyd 
died  in  Oakland,  January  23,  1914. 

1860 — Arthur  Maurice  Greene,  son  of  William 
and  Harriet  Gavitt  Greene,  was  born  in  Spring- 
field, February  19,  1839,  and  became  a  con- 
tractor and  builder  in  Germantown,  Pa.  Mr. 
Greene  died  in  Troy,  N.  Y„  May  19,  1915. 

1860 —  Dwight  Ezra  Hewitt,  son  of  Joseph 
Dennison  and  Emily  Stanton  Hewitt,  was  born 
in  North  Stonington,  Conn.,  January  29,  1840. 
His  life  was  that  of  a  farmer  and  he  died  in 
Weston,  Conn.,  March  7,  1915. 

186 1 —  John  Matthias  Hodgate,  son  of  Charles 
and  Elizabeth  Chadbourne  Hodgate,  was  born 
in  Fall  River,  June  19,  1839.  He  was  an  agent 
of  the  N.  Y.,  N.  H.,  &  H.  R.  R.  in  Boston,  and 
died  in  Roxbury,  March  5,  1915. 

1861 — John  Hildreth  McCollom,  son  of  James 
Tomb  and  Elizabeth  Phillips  Hildreth  Mc- 
Collom, was  born  in  Pittston,  Me.,  May  6,  1843. 
He  was  a  private  in  30th  Regiment  Mass.  Vols, 
and  was  promoted  to  be  Hospital  Steward. 
He  served  from  1862  to  1865  in  the  Civil  War. 
He  graduated  from  the  Harvard  Medical  School 
in  1869  and  served  one  year  as  assistant  super- 
intendent of  the  U.  S.  Marine  Hospital,  Chelsea. 
Dr.  McCollom  was  assistant  City  Physician  of 
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Boston  for  eight  years  and  City  Physician  for 
fifteen  years.  In  1909  he  became  superintendent 
of  the  Boston  City  Hospital  and  for  many  years 
he  was  a  professor  in  the  Harvard  Medical 
School.  He  wrote  extensively  professional 
papers  and  was  an  authority  on  contagious  dis- 
eases. Dr.  McCollom  died  in  Boston,  June  14, 
1915. 

1861 —  David  Otis  Mears,  son  of  David  and 
Abigail  Burnham  Mears,  was  born  in  Essex, 
February  22,  1843,  and  graduated  from  Amherst 
in  1865.  He  studied  theology  under  Dr.  E.  N.  Kirk 
of  Boston,  and  was  pastor  in  Cambridge,  Worces- 
ter, Cleveland,  and  Albany.  Dr.  Mears  died  in 
Williamstown,  the  last  of  April,  1915. 

1862—  Albertson  Case,  son  of  Joseph  Wick- 
ham  and  Sarah  Conklin  Albertson  Case,  was 
born  in  Greenport,  N.  Y.,  July  9,  1843,  and 
graduated  from  Harvard  in  1866,  and  from  the 
Columbia  Law  School  in  1868.  He  practiced  law, 
was  town  clerk,  and  was  justice  of  the  peace  in 
Southold,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Case  died  in  that  place, 
April  12,  1915. 

1862 — Edward  James  Payne,  son  of  James 
and  Martha  Smith  Payne,  was  born  in  Lowell, 
November  13,  1844.  His  life  work  was  largely 
in  the  office  of  the  treasurer  of  the  Pacific  Mills 
in  Boston.  Mr.  Payne  died  in  Newton  Centre, 
May  28,  1915. 

1864 — Abbott  Prescott,  son  of  James  Madison 
and  Lucy  Abbott  Prescott,  was  born  in  North 
Andover,  June  1,  1848.  Mr.  Prescott  was  a 
carpenter  in  his  native  town  and  died  there, 
April  8,  1915. 

1866 — Benjamin  Franklin  Carter,  son  of  David 
and  Ruth  Ann  Allen  Carter,  was  born  in  Beverly, 
February  5,  1849,  and  engaged  in  business.  Mr. 
Carter  died  April  18,  1915. 

1869 — William  Mansfield  Groton,  son  of  James 
Randall  and  Helen  Mar  Richmond  Groton,  was 
born  in  Waldoboro,  Me.,  November  28,  1850, 
and  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1873.  He  grad- 
uated from  the  Philadelphia  Divinity  School  in 
1876,  and  was  made  a  Doctor  of  Sacred  Theology 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Dr.  Groton 
was  rector  at  South  Lincoln,  Mass.,  St.  Stephen's, 
New  Brunswick,  and  Westerly,  R.  I.  He  be- 
came a  professor  of  systematic  divinity  in  1898 
and  dean  in  1900  of  the  Divinity  School  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  Philadelphia. 
Dean  Groton  was  a  man  of  unusual  scholarship 
and  of  administrative  ability  and  possessed  the 
admiration  and  respect  of  all  in  the  diocese.  He 
died  in  Philadelphia  May  25  1915. 

1869 — Otis  Rawson,  son  of  Jasper  and  Nancy 
Burdon  Rawson,  was  born  in  East  Douglas, 
November  12,  1849.  He  became  a  grocer  in 
Worcester,  and  died  in  that  city,  April  11,1915. 


1870 — Frank  Wade  Foster,  son  of  Albert  G. 
and  Caroline  Colbert  Foster,  was  born  in  Madi- 
son, Ga.,  October  30,  1852,  and  graduated  from 
Yale  in  1874.  He  was  in  the  cotton  business  in 
Augusta,  Ga.,  and  was  a  member  of  the  city 
council.  Later  in  life  he  became  a  farmer  in 
Buckhead,  Ga.,  and  died  recently. 

1873 — Sidney  Eugene  Dockham,  son  of 
Stevens  and  Lydia  Currier  Dockham,  was  born 
in  Newburyport,  October  23,  1853.  He  became 
a  cotton  broker  and  died  in  Boston,  August  18, 
1914. 

1873 — William  Perry  Fiske,  son  of  Francis 
Allen  and  Abby  Gilman  Perry  Fiske,  was  born 
in  Concord,  N.  H.,  December  6,  1853.  He  was 
the  treasurer  of  the  New  Hampshire  Savings 
Bank  of  Concord,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Water  Commission  and  of  the  Park  Commission 
of  the  city  of  Concord.  Mr.  Fiske  died  July 
23,  1914. 

1873- — William  Fifield  Stevens,  son  of  John 
Sherburn  and  M.  Anne  Kimball  Stevens,  was 
born  in  Brentwood,  N.  H.,  September  4,  1852. 
Mr.  Stevens  engaged  in  the  lumber  business  and 
died  January  16,  1914. 

1873 —  Samuel  Joseph  Watson,  son  of  William 
Gilleburn  and  Bridget  Scott  Watson,  was  born 
in  Paterson,  N.  J.,  July  10,  1851,  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  class  of  1877  at  Harvard.  Mr.  Watson 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Paterson  Eye  and 
Ear  Infirmary  and  was  its  treasurer.  He  was 
the  president  of  The  Watson  Machine  Company 
of  Paterson,  and  died  in  that  city,  April  14,  1915. 

1874 —  Frederick  Sumner  Poor,  son  of  Eben 
Sprague  and  Mary  Elizabeth  Harris  Poor,  was 
born  in  Peabody,  February  11,  1857,  and  engaged 
in  the  wool  business.  He  died  in  Brookline, 
April  19,  1915. 

1876 — Arthur  Livingston  Kelley,  son  of  Joseph 
Ham  and  Samantha  Laura  Westcott  Kelley,  was 
born  in  Canton,  N.  Y.,  April  17,  1858.  He  en- 
gaged in  business  in  Lawrence  and  then  removed 
to  Providence,  R.  I.  He  was  president  of  the 
Mechanical  Fabric  Company,  of  the  Narragan- 
sett  Electric  Lighting  Co.,  a  director  of  the 
United  States  Rubber  Co.,  and  of  the  Merchants 
National  Bank,  of  the  Providence  Journal  Co., 
and  of  various  other  institutions.  Mr.  Kelley 
died  in  Providence,  April  7,  1915. 

1876 — Arthur  Taylor,  son  of  Solomon  and 
Olive  Matthews  Taylor,  was  born  in  Yarmouth, 
June  5,  1859,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1880. 
He  received  the  degree  of  LL.B.  in  1885  from 
the  Harvard  Law  School,  and  practiced  his  pro- 
fession in  Boston.  He  died  in  that  city,  March 
27,  1915. 

1883 — John  Rice  Eldridge,  son  of  Rufus  Coffin 
and  Emily  Rice  Eldridge,  was  born  in  Milford, 
September  19,  1864,  and  graduated  from  Har- 
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vard  in  1888.  Dr.  Eldridge  was  a  physician  in 
San  Francisco,  Fresno,  and  Berkeley,  Cal.  He 
died  in  Berkeley,  the  last  of  May. 

1887 — William  Starkweather  Marshall,  son  of 
Joshua  Newell  and  Georgia  Fiske  Marshall,  was 
born  in  Lowell,  August  16,  1868.  He  was  a 
lawyer  in  his  native  city  and  died  in  Lowell, 
February  14,  1915. 

1889 — Arthur  Ernest  Gale,  son  of  John  El- 
bridge  and  Mary  Brickett  Davis  Gale,  was  born 
in  Haverhill,  April  1,  1869.  He  entered  Harvard 
but  graduated  from  the  University  of  Michigan 
in  1898  with  the  degree  of  M.D.  Dr.  Gale  was  a 
physician  in  Chicago  for  nearly  ten  years  and 
then  entered  the  insurance  business  in  Boston. 
He  died  in  Brookline,  April  27,  1915. 

1889 — Frank  Webster  Lakeman,  son  of  Daniel 
and  Hannah  Webster  Lakeman,  was  born  in 
Nashua,  N.  H.,  February  9,  1869,  and  graduated 
from  Dartmouth  in  1892.  He  became  a  principal 
of  a  grammar  school  in  Nashua  and  served  as 
president  of  the  Merrimac  Valley  Teachers' 
Association.   He  died  the  last  of  March. 

1891—  Robert  Archibald  McCord,  son  of 
William  Hewlett  and  Isabel  Park  McCord,  was 
born  in  New  York  City,  June  28,  1873.  He  was 
connected  with  the  Hecla  Winslow  Co.  of  New 
York,  and  died  May  13,  1915. 

1892—  John  Henry  Churchill  Clark,  son  of 
Meriwether  Lewis  and  Mary  Martin  Anderson 
Clark,  was  born  in  Louisvil'e,  Ky.,  August  15, 
1874.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Yale  class  of 
1896,  and  engaged  in  the  railroad  business  and 
later  was  manager  of  the  R.  R.  Sales  Depart- 
ment of  the  Flint  Varnish  Works  of  Chicago,  and 
still  later  of  the  Cook  Paint  Co.  of  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  Mr.  Clark  died  in  Louisville,  March  23, 
1915. 

1892 — Loring  Townsend  Hildreth,  son  of 
Charles  Henry  and  Anna  Elizabeth  Smith  Hil- 
dreth, was  born  in  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  July  24, 
1873.  He  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1896,  and 
he  attended  the  Harvard  Law  School.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Cochran,  Moore  and 
Hildreth  in  New  York  City.  Mr.  Hildreth  had 
been  secretary  of  the  United  States  Legation 
at  Lisbon.  Portugal,  and  consul-general  of  Siam. 
He  died  in  New  York  City,  April  1,  1915. 

1895 —  Harry  Sumner  Pratt,  son  of  Harrison 
Otis  and  Corda  Elizabeth  Perkins  Pratt,  was 
born  in  Middleboro,  March  4,  1874.  He  became 
a  physician  in  Lancaster,  N.  H.,  and  died  Janu- 
ary 6,  1915. 

1896 —  Walter  Flavel  Gaylord,  son  of  Flavel 
and  Delia  Howe  Gaylord,  was  born  in  Stowe, 
Vt.,  November  17,  1874.  He  was  the  New- 
England  agent  for  Geyer's,  Stationer,  and  lived 
in  Dorchester,  where  he  died,  January  8,  1915. 


1900 — Harrison  Butler  Nob'e,  son  of  Leander 
James  and  Phoebe  Amelia  Brown  Noble,  was 
born  in  Menasha,  Wis.,  and  went  to  Princeton. 
Mr.  Noble  was  treasurer  of  the  American  Bell  & 
Foundry  Co.  of  Northville,  Mich.,  and  died  May 
9,  1915. 

1900 — Elbridge  Blish  Thompson,  son  of  El- 
bridge  Gerry  and  Emma  Blish  Thompson,  was 
born  in  Seymour,  Ind.,  August  2,  1882,  and 
graduated  from  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  in 
1904.  Mr.  Thompson  was  secretary  of  the  Blish 
Milling  Co.,  of  Seymour,  Ind.,  and  perished  in 
the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  on  May  7,  1915. 

1905 — Forrest  Le  Bert  Forbes,  son  of  Forrest 
Whitman  and  Etta  May  Lovelace  Forbes,  was 
born  in  Westboro,  February  24,  1884.  He  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  B.C.L.  from  Yale  in  1908, 
and  entered  the  Liability  Claim  Department  of 
the  Travelers'  Insurance  Co.,  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  and  died  in  that  city  April  6,  1915. 

1905 — George  Gregg  Welch,  son  of  John  Tap- 
ley  and  Elizabeth  Alice  McDaniel  Welch,  was 
born  in  Dover,  N.  H.,  September  18,  1885,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  Sheffield  class  of  1908.  His 
profession  was  that  of  civil  engineer  and  he  was 
employed  in  New  Britain,  Conn.,  Keokuk,  Iowa, 
Chicago,  and  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak.  He  died  in 
Brookline,  March  24,  1915. 

1907 — Kenneth  Newton  Merritt,  son  of  Arthur 
and  Florence  Newton  Merritt,  was  born  in  New 
York  City,  June  30,  1886.  He  entered  Dart- 
mouth College  and  later  attended  Sheffield  with 
the  class  of  1909.  He  died  in  Nyack-on-the- 
Hudson,  June  13,  1915.  Mr.  Merritt  was  a 
prominent  athlete  while  at  Andover  and  was 
popular  with  his  classmates. 

1910 — George  Peter  Shiras,  son  of  George  and 
Frances  Petria  White  Shiras,  was  born  in  Mar- 
quette, Mich.,  April  11,  1889.  He  engaged  in 
newspaper  work  and  travelled  extensively.  He 
was  an  ardent  sportsman  and  was  active  in 
political  matters.  Mr.  Shiras  died  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  May  27,  1915. 


PERSONALS 

1852 — Joseph  H.  Gilmore,  having  retired  from 
active  work  in  the  University  of  Rochester,  is, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-one,  busy  in  social  better- 
ment. He  is  president  of  the  Board  of  Rescue 
Mission  and  a  worker  in  the  Railroad  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
During  the  last  winter,  Professor  Gilmore  taught 
a  class  of  railroad  men. 

1868 — Edward  H.  Williams,  Jr.,  delivered  the 
alumni  address  at  the  commencement  of  Lehigh 
University.  It  was  the  fortieth  anniversary  of 
his  graduation. 
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1869 — Henry  Johnson,  director  of  the  Mu- 
seum of  Fine  Arts  at  Bowdoin  College,  has 
translated  "The  Divine  Comedy"  of  Dante 
which  the  Yale  University  Press  has  published. 

1871— Roger  M.  Griswold,  M.D.,  has  been 
House  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Health  and  Safety  in  the  Connecticut  General 
Assembly. 

1886 — Robert  E.  Speer,  secretary  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  is  visiting 
stations  in  the  Far  East,  and  expects  to  be  gone 
until  1916. 

1889 —  Franklin  H.  Mills  is  practicing  law  at 
66  Liberty  Street,  New  York  City. 

1890—  Herbert  Drakely  Bard  and  Miss 
Alfreda  Coit  were  married  in  Marietta,  O., 
June  15,  1915. 

1891 —  Rev.  Tracy  T.  Walsh  is  rector  of  The 
Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd  in  Yorkville,  S.  C. 

1897 — Harold  C.  Eustis  is  a  Captain  in  the 
5th  Canadian  Mounted  Rifles. 

1897 —  Kinsley  Twining  and  Miss  Edith  May 
Donald  were  married  in  New  Brighton,  N.  Y., 
April  10,  1915. 

1898 —  Arthur  W.  Copp  graduated  from  West 
Point  in  1904  and  served  in  the  army  three  and 
one-half  years  and  is  now  superintendent  with 
the  firm  of  Graham,  Burnham  &  Co.,  architects, 
120  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

1898 — Rossiter  Howard  is  to  lecture  at 
Chautauqua  this  summer  and  is  to  be  professor 
of  Fine  Arts  in  the  University  of  South  Dakota 
during  the  coming  year. 

1898 — Brewster  Terry  Hudson  and  Mrs.  Emily 
Antoinette  Murray  were  married  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  February  13,  1915. 

1898—  Arthur  P.  Wilder  is  with  H.  W.  Huguley 
&  Co.,  134  Canal  St.,  Boston. 

1899 —  George  Stanleigh  Arnold  and  Miss 
Elizabeth  Sherman  Kent  were  married  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  February  26,  1915. 

1899— Alan  Fox  and  Miss  Marion  Dell 
Carrere  were  married  in  New  York  City,  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1915. 

1899 — Richmond  Mortimer  Levering  and  Miss 
Helen  Jean  Allen  were  married  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  March  11,  1915. 

1899 — Nicholas  R.  Roberts  is  Eastern  Manager 
of  S.  W.  Straus  &  Co.,  mortgage  and  bond 
bankers,  with  offices  at  1  Wall  St.,  New  York 
City. 

1899 —  George  Stout  Van  Wickle  and  Miss 
Eugenie  Verges  were  married  in  Brookline, 
October  14,  1914. 

1900-  — Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  W.  Holley  is  principal 
of  The  Albany  Bible  and  Manual  Training 
Institute  of  Albany,  Ga. 


1900 — Among  spring  publications  is  a  volume 
of  fairy-tales  for  undergraduates  entitled  Clown's 
Courage.  The  author  is  Jean  Ross  Irvine,  who 
in  his  Junior  year  won  the  first  prize  in  the 
Means  Competition  and  in  later  years  was 
managing  editor  of  the  Mirror  and  president  of 
Forum  and  poet  of  his  class.  The  volume  is 
published  by  Richard  Badger  of  Boston. 

1900 —  Lansing  P.  Reed  is  a  partner  in  the  law 
firm  of  Stetson,  Jennings  &  Russell,  15  Broad 
St.,  New  York  City. 

1901 —  Ethan  Wood  Judd  announces  the  re- 
moval of  his  law  office  to  the  first  National  Bank 
Building,  Olean,  N.  V. 

1901 —  John  E.  Owsley  is  first  vice-president 
of  the  Hudson  Navigation  Co. 

1902 —  First  Lieutenant  John  N.  Greely,  4th 
Artillery,  after  seven  months  of  service  in  Vera 
Cruz,  has  returned  to  this  country  and  is  now 
stationed  at  Texas  City,  Texas. 

1902 —  Rev.  Melville  B.  Gur'ey  is  assistant' 
pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ger- 
mantown,  Pa. 

1903—  Frederick  Sewall  Bale  and  Miss  Metal 
Sharp  Bartley  were  married  in  Bartley,  X.  J., 
May  29,  1915. 

1903 — John  Benbow  is  with  the  Plimpton 
Press,  Norwood. 

1903 — Edward  Barton  Chapin  and  Miss 
Jeannette  Ogden  Thomas  were  married  in  Edgar- 
town,  June  19,  1915. 

1903— Seth  Turner  Crawford  and  Miss  Sallid 
Ward  Lawrence  were  married  in  New  Orleans, 
La.,  April  7,  1915. 

1903 — Robert  W.  Fernald  is  located  in 
Petoskey,  Mich.,  with  the  Bear  River  Paper  Co. 

1903— Alfred  Gans  Kahn  and  Miss  Bessie 
Hirsh  were  married  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  June 
4,  1914. 

1903—  Herbert  L.  Mains  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Vermont  Medical  School  in  1910 
and  spent  two  years  at  the  Western  Hospital  in 
Montreal,  Canada.  In  1914  he  opened  an  office 
for  the  practice  of  medicine  at  74  Molten  Street, 
Dan  vers. 

1904 —  Walter  Babcock  Binnian  and  .Miss 
Katherine  Gansevoort  Thomas  were  married  in 
South  Orange,  N.  J.,  April  10,  1915.  Mr. 
Binnian  is  associated  with  the  Boston  office  of 
White,  Weld  &  Co.,  at  1 1 1  Devonshire  Street* 

1905—  Neal  T.  Childs  is  consulting  forester 
and  landscape  engineer  and  has  a  florist's  shop 
at  573  Fifteenth  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

1905 — James  B.  Grant  is  a  member  of  the  law 
firm  of  Lewis  and  Grant,  First  National  Bank 
Building,  Denver,  Colo. 
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EDITORIAL 


Wind  and  rain  did  their  best  to 
dampen  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Founders' 
Day  guests,  but  without  success.  Al- 
though part  of  the  program  which  had 
been  planned  for  the  open  air  had  to  be 
held  within  closed  walls,  the  exercises 
were  carried  out  in  full,  and  the  large 
number  of  people  who  braved  the  ele- 
ments professed  themselves  richly  re- 
warded for  their  courage.  It  is  some 
years  since  Phillips  Academy  has  wel- 
comed the  Governor  of  the  Common- 
wealth as  an  official  visitor,  and  therefore 
the  greeting  which  Governor  Walsh 
received  was  unusually  hearty.  Not 
the  least  interesting  features  of  the  day 
were  the  luncheon  and  tea,  both  served 
in  the  new  Peabody  House.  Aside 
from  its  tasteful  architecture,  the  struc- 
ture proved  to  be  admirably  adapted  for 
just  such  occasions.  Bartlet  Hall,  open 
for  inspection  for  the  first  time  since 
its  reconstruction  after  the  disastrous 
fire  a  year  ago,  was  visited  by  many,  all 
of  whom  pronounced  the  restoration  a 
masterly  achievement.  Every  thing  con- 
sidered, the  day  was  one  which  will  long 
be  remembered  in  the  school  annals.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  Founders'  Day,  as  an 
institution,  is  well  established  as  an 
interesting  and  important  feature  of  the 
academy  year. 


An  occasion  such  as  Founders'  Day 
brings  home  as  nothing  else  can,  the 
great  and  pressing  need  of  an  Assembly 
Hall, capable  of  accommodating  not  only 
the  entire  student  body  but  also  the 
alumni  and  friends  who  return  to  enjoy 
the  exercises  of  such  an  anniversary  day. 
At  the  Commencement  season,  too,  the 
same  pressure  is  felt  and  the  same  need 
looms  large.  The  inspiring  exercises  of 
Commencement  Day,  the  award  of  di- 
plomas, the  bestowal  of  rewards  and 
honors  on  those  who  by  work  and  con- 
duct have  best  realized  the  ideals  of  the 
school  —  the  privilege  of  witnessing  all 
this  must  be  denied  the  lower  classmen 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  school 
boasts  of  no  one  building  large  enough 
to  accommodate  the  student  body, 
supplemented  by  Commencement  guests. 
The  situation  is  indeed  an  unfortunate 
one.  Nor  can  it  well  be  remedied  until 
some  generous  benefactor  appears  to 
improve  it.  Such  a  building,  essential 
as  it  is  to  every  institution  of  like  char- 
acter, must  always  be  an  item  of  expense 
and  not  of  income.  But  its  value 
through  the  influence  it  is  able,  both 
directly  and  indirectly,  to  bring  to  bear 
on  the  student  body  is  immeasurable. 
Some  day,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  this  great 
need  will  be  met  through  the  generosity 
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of  those  who,  like  a  recent  benefactor, 
are  convinced  that  there  is  no  better 
opportunity  provided  in  the  world  for 
the  investment  of  wealth  than  in  the 
characters  of  American  youth;  and  that 
no  better  channel  can  be  found  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  high  purpose 
than  that  supplied  by  a  great  American 
school. 


It  is  no  mere  lip  service  that  we  use 
in  mourning  the  loss  of  Dr.  John  Phelps 
Taylor.  As  benefactor,  counselor,  and 
friend  he  was  known  to  everybody  on 
Andover  Hill.  No  man  has,  in  all  the 
long  history  of  Phillips  Academy,  shown 
more  devoted  loyalty  to  the  school  or 
labored  more  zealously  to  further  its 
welfare.  It  is  eminently  fitting,  there- 
fore, that  in  the  beautiful  John  Phelps 
Taylor  Hall,  the  gift  of  his  friend, 
Melville  C.  Day,  Dr.  Taylor  should  be 
commemorated,  and  that,  like  Pearson, 
Adams,  Pemberton,  and  others,  his  name 
should  be  inseparably  associated  with 
the  institution  which  he  loved.  We 
cannot  help  missing  his  stately  figure 
on  our  streets  and  his  old-fashioned 
courtesy  at  our  gatherings,  his  kindly 
words  and  thoughtful  acts.  Of  him 
it  may  truthfully  be  said: — 

"None  knew  thee  but  to  love  thee, 
Nor  named  thee  but  to  praise." 

The  question  as  to  what  should  be 
done  with  the  students  who  are  at  or 
near  the  lowest  places  in  their  classes 
is  one  which  we  have  always  with  us. 
It  is  a  question  which  does  not  admit  of 
any  complete  solution.  Still  there  are 
certain  general  considerations  the  under- 
standing of  which  will  aid  these  students, 
and  their  parents  as  well,  in  the  better 
appreciation  of  the  position  of  the 
faculty  in  such  cases. 

In  general,  the  causes  of  poor  scholar- 
ship are  two,  lack  of  ability  and  lack  of 


application.    As  moral  phenomena  the 
two  causes  are  entirely  distinct,  but  in 
their  results  on  the  general  good  of  the 
school  the  two  are  not  so  greatly  dif- 
ferent.   As  a  rule,  the  poor  scholar  in- 
jures the  work  of  those  with  whom  he 
is  associated  in  two  ways,  one  purely 
physical  and  the  other  psychological.  | 
If.  in  the  case  of  a  class  of  twenty,  it  is  J 
necessary  to  repeat  for  the  benefit  of  the 
lowest   two   or   three,   certain  things 
which   have  already  been  understood 
and  acquired  by  the  remainder  of  the 
class,  the  majority  are  suffering  a  dis- 
tinct  loss  for  the  benefit  of  the  few.i! 
If  this  loss  amounts  to  five  or  ten  min-1 
utes  of  time  at  each  recitation,  it  means 
a  retarding  of  progress  amounting  to 
ten  or  twenty  per  cent  of  the  year'^B 
work.    It  makes  little  difference  as  far 
as  this  loss  is  concerned,  whether  thejl 
lack  of  understanding  is  due  to  lack  of 
ability  or  of  endeavor.    It  is  a  purely!] 
physical   phenomenon,   independent  off 
the  will.    But  the  psychological  effect  isll 
perhaps  even  more  important.  ThoseW 
who   have   played   tennis   or  baseball 
recognize  how  difficult  it  is  to  keep  upft] 
their  interest  and   to   play  their  besfl 
game  when  those  playing  either  with  ■ 
them  or  against  them  are  very  decidedlyyl 
their  inferiors.    We  have  seen  coaches-!; 
remove  their  teams  from  the  field  underfj 
such  conditions,  realizing  that  the  losslilj 
in  esprit  more  than  made  up  for  any 
accrued  advantage.   The  same  situation) 
is  even  more  apparent  in  the  class-roomJ.j 
Let    the    class    once    become    listless  - 
through  the  necessitated  "slowness  of 
the  pace,"  and  it  is  almost  impossible  j 
once  more  to  get  them  to  do  the  work  of  i4 
which  they  are  capable.   The  result  is  a  • 
further  decrease  in  the  amount  of  the 
year's  work.   Of  course,  the  logical  cure  I ^ 
for  the  evil  is  to  remove  these  poor  l 
scholars  to  some  class  or  school  where 
they  will  no  longer  be  a  hindrance.  But 
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the  case  is  not  so  simple  of  solution.  It 
may  be  that  the  boy  is  doing  fairly  well 
in  some  of  his  classes,  though  poorly  in 
others.  Most  of  the  teachers  are  still 
young  enough  so  that  the  hope  springs 
eternal  in  their  breasts,  that  the  failing 
boy  may  succeed  at  last  in  making  the 
necessary  mental  or  moral  gain.  But  it 
is  clear  that  when  repeated  trials  have 
shown  that  there  is  no  probability  of 
such  gain,  the  certain  good  of  the  many 
should  not  be  sacrificed  for  the  remotely 
possible  benefit  of  the  few.  The  fact 
that  the  boy  is  doing  better  than  he  did 
in  some  previous  school,  or  that  "he  en- 
joys it  at  And  over  so  much  and  wants 
to  stay",  is  no  excuse  why  he  should  be 
allowed  to  injure  the  school. 


It  cannot  justly  be  charged  that  the 
leading  eastern    schools   and  colleges 
neglect  to  make  proper  provision  for 
services  of  worship  and  for  preaching. 
Fortunately  there  is  a  group  of  men  — 
college  and  seminary  presidents  and  pro- 
fessors —  who  are  able  to  give  a  large 
portion  of  their  Sundays  to  "preaching- 
at-large"    in    educational  institutions, 
besides  busy  ministers  who  always  seem 
glad  to  get  away  for  a  Sunday  now  and 
then  to  speak  to  student  congregations. 
I  There  is,  moreover,  in  most  of  these 
j  colleges  and  schools  at  least  one  man 
i  upon  the  faculty  especially  charged  with 
I  the  direction  of  the  services  in  general, 
jand,  in  some  cases,  with  part  of  the 
preaching. 

At  Phillips  Academy  daily  morning 
Jchapel  is  held  in  the  Stone  Church,  now 
I  owned  by  the  school,  and  is  regularly 
^  conducted  by  the  Principal.  On  Sun- 
Idays  there  is  an  hour's  service  at  half- 
Ipast  ten,  attended  by  over  four  hundred 
I  of  the  students  and  by  members  of  the 
Ifaculty  and  their  families.  A  briefer 
Ivesp  er  service  at  quarter  past  five  brings 


together  a  still  larger  number  of  the 
students.  Communion  services  are  held 
five  times  during  the  year.  The  Sunday 
services  are  in  charge  of  the  School 
Minister,  who  preaches  at  somewhat 
more  than  half  of  them.  The  Principal 
plans  to  speak  this  year  at  one  vesper 
service  each  month.  The  other  sermons 
are  delivered  by  visiting  preachers.  At 
all  of  the  services,  both  on  week-days 
and  Sundays,  there  is  music  by  the 
School  Organist,  a  member  of  the 
Faculty,  and  the  singing  is  led  by  a 
trained  chorus  of  students. 

Andover  is  definitely  committed  to 
the  plan  of  Sunday  services  distinctly 
for  the  school  community.  The  seating 
and  the  "terminal  facilities"  have  been 
arranged  accordingly,  and  the  preachers 
have  a  definite  congregation  in  view. 
The  members  of  the  school  are  thus  led 
to  feel  that  the  services  are  theirs.  Since 
this  principle  has  been  more  fully  carried 
out,  there  has  been  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  attitude  of  the  students, 
and  in  participation  on  their  part.  The 
general  singing  is  notably  hearty,  while 
the  attention  and  the  reverence  of  the 
members  of  the  school  are  frequently 
commended  by  visitors.  It  is  thus  the 
aim  of  those  in  charge  to  make  all  ser- 
vices at  the  Chapel  occasions  of  worship 
and  not  merely  "school  exercises"  or 
means  of  "rounding  up"  the  members 
of  the  student  body. 

The  religious  services,  moreover,  are 
interdenominational  in  character,  as  be- 
fits a  non-sectarian  institution.  The 
visiting  preachers  represent  various  re- 
ligious bodies.  The  Sunday  services  are 
enriched  by  chants,  anthems,  and  re- 
sponses, and  by  the  use,  from  time  to 
time,  of  written  prayers.  For  the  com- 
munion serviceman  invitation  isextended, 
not  only  to  members  of  all  churches, 
but  to  any  others  who  are  in  sympathy 
with  its  spirit  and  purpose. 
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FOUNDERS'  DAY  AT  PHILLIPS  ACADEMY 


The  exercises  connected  with  Founders' 
Day  began  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  October 
first,  when  the  entire  student  body  gathered 
at  seven  o'clock  on  the  Old  Campus,  and, 
headed  by  the  Andover  Band,  marched  across 
the  street,  through  the  Elm  Arch,  to  the 
Borden  Gymnasium.  On  both  sides  of  the 
line  of  march  red-fire  had  been  placed  at 
frequent  intervals,  and  all  the  buildings 
were  brilliantly  lighted.  The  resulting  illu- 
mination was  exceedingly  picturesque,  giving 
the  Hill  an  appearance  of  gaiety  such  as 
it  has  seldom  had  before.  The  boys  halted 
at  various  points  on  their  way  to  cheer  in- 
structors and  buildings.  In  the  Gymnasium 
Dr.  Claude  M.  Fuess  gave  an  illustrated 
stereopticon  talk  on  the  history  of  Phillips 
Academy,  the  slides  being  selected  to  show 
some  of  the  prominent  men,  teachers  and 
alumni,  associated  with  the  school,  and  to 
give  a  running  survey  of  the  development  of 
the  institution  from  its  earliest  days.  After 
the  talk  light  refreshments  were  served,  and 


the  boys,  accompanied  by  the  band,  sang 
school  songs. 

The  following  day,  Saturday,  began  with 
mist  which  soon  developed  into  rain,  and  it 
was  evident  that  the  projected  out-door 
exercises  would  have  to  be  transferred  to 
covered  places.  Nevertheless  the  procession 
to  the  Stone  Chapel,  set  for  half  after  ten, 
was  mustered  and  carried  out.  The  boys,  as 
usual,  formed  two  lines  down  the  historic 
Elm  Arch,  and  between  them  the  guests  of 
the  day,  trustees,  faculty,  and  alumni,  headed 
by  the  Lawrence  Band,  marched  to  the 
church,  while  the  students  stood  with  un- 
covered heads.  Within  the  Chapel  the  regular 
program  was  held.  After  an  organ  prelude 
by  Mr.  Pfatteicher,  Dr.  Alfred  E.  Stearns, 
the  presiding  officer,  read  some  verses  of 
scripture  and  a  selection  from  the  Constitu- 
tion of  Phillips  Academy.  The  school  then 
rose  and  sang  the  hymn,  "Our  God,  our  help 
in  ages  past".  Dr.  Stearns  then  read  the 
Founders'  Day  Memorial,  which,  in  its  new 
shortened  form,  is  here  printed: — 


FOUNDERS"  DAY  MEMORIAL 


Let  us  before  God  this  day  hold  in  reverent 
and  thankful  remembrance  all  those  who  in 
times  past  have  made  the  welfare  of  this 
school  their  care.  For  the  generous  gifts  of 
benefactors  and  the  devotion  of  friends, 
for  the  inspiration  of  wise  and  progressive 
leaders,  for  the  counsel  and  support  of  the 
many  who  have  labored  to  make  this  institu- 
tion strong,  we  offer  here  our  gratitude  and 
praise. 

More  especially  do  we  cherish  on  this  day 
the  enduring  memory  of  the  Founders:  of 
John  Phillips  of  Exeter,  first  contributor  to 
the  endowment  and  a  munificent  patron  of 
two  academies;  of  his  brother,  Samuel 
Phillips,  clarum  el  venerabile  nomen,  who 
with  him  established  the  foundation  and 
signed  the  Deed  of  Gift;  and  of  Samuel 
Phillips,  Junior,  patriot  and  statesman,  who 
with  prescient  mind  conceived  the  project  of 
this  school,  phrased  its  Constitution,  and  with 
patient  energy  wrought  the  plan  to  a  happy 
end.  With  them  we  name  others  of  the  same 
family  who  gave  their  guidance  and  good  will: 
Madame  Phoebe  Foxcroft  Phil] i ps,  the  con- 
stant associate  of  her  husband  in  well-directed 
benevolence;  their  son,  Colonel  John  Phillips, 
a  Founder  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary 
and  for  long  a  faithful  trustee  of  this  academy; 
the  Honorable  William  Phillips  of  Boston, 
who  lovallv  maintained  the  institution  founded 


by  his  brothers;  and  His  Honor   William  i 
Phillips,  who  through  liberal  donations  and 
bequests  made  possible  a  further  expansion  of  f 
this  school. 

We  remember  also  before  God  this  day  \ 
those  men  who  in  troublous  times  toiled  that 
this  school  might  have  a  right  beginning,  who 
created  in  it  the  tradition  of  honest  work  and  I 
consecrated  it  to  the  development  of  character: 
Jonathan  French,  an  original  trustee,  who  for  I 
years  was  a  powerful  influence  for  good  in. i 
fostering  religious  training  among  the  stu- 
dents;   Eliphalet  Pearson,  first  principal  of 
Phillips  Academy,  and  for  nearly  two  decades 
President   of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  who 
framed  and  made  permanent  many  important 
rules  for  administration;    Ebenezer  Pcmber- 
ton,    polished    gentleman    and  sympathetic 
teacher;    John  Adams,  a  devout  and  con- 
scientious   preceptor,    who    left    upon  this 
school  the  stamp  of  his  fine  Puritan  personal- 
ity; and  others,  instructors  and  trustees,  who 
carried  out  with  zeal  and  discretion  the  pious 
intentions  of  the  Founders. 

We  remember  before  God  this  day  the 
Founders  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary, 
through  whose  liberal  philanthropy  this 
school  is  now  receiving  benefit :  William 
Bartlet,  donor  of  Bartlet  Hall,  Pearson  Hall 
and  other  buildings  on  this  hill;  Moses  Brown 
and  John  Norris,  contributors  to  the  endow- 
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meat;  and  Samuel  Abbot,  colleague  of 
Madame  Phillips  and  her  son  in  the  first 
foundation.  We  honor  Samuel  Farrar,  re- 
spected citizen  of  Andover,  who  proposed  and 
carried  out  a  scheme  for  dormitories  in  this 
school,  and  furthered  its  interests  during 
periods  of  need. 

We  remember  before  God  this  day  a 
succession  of  later  benefactors:  all  those  who, 
by  assisting  indigent  students  to  secure  here 
an  education  have  fulfilled  the  charitable 
wishes  of  the  Founders;  those  also  who.  by 
founding  prizes  for  excellence  in  scholarship 
and  other  fields,  have  stimulated  and  en- 
couraged laudable  ambition;  and  all  those, 
many  in  number,  who  in  recent  years  have 


given  liberally  to  the  school  that  its  material 
equipment  might  be  bettered. 

We  remember  before  God  this  day  countless 
students  in  this  academy  who,  through 
efficient  work  and  righteous  living,  have  pre- 
served the  high  standards  set  by  the  Founders; 
and  we  honor  also  all  those  men,  trustees, 
principals,  and  teachers,  who,  in  intimate 
association  with  the  school,  have  increased 
its  prestige  and  developed  its  power  for  good. 

For  all  these  noble  benefactions,  for  the 
memory  of  th<  se  whose  spirit  has  descended 
upon  later  generations,  for  the  inspiration  of 
the  lives  of  these  who  have  fostered  and 
maintained  this  school,  we  offer  on  this 
Founders'  Day  cur  humble  and  hearty  thanks 
to  Umighty  God. 


Prayer  was  then  offered  by  President  upon  the  Honorable  David  I.  Walsh, 
Albert  Parker  Fitch  of  the  Andover  Theo-  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  who  spoke  as 
logical   Seminary.    Dr.  Stearns   then  called     follows: — 


ADDRESS  OF  HIS  EXCELLENCY  DAVID  I.  WALSH, 


Principal  Stearns,  Members  of  the  Faculty, 
Students  of  Phillips  Academy,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen:  This  occasion  and  similar  occa- 
sions remind  me  of  a  story  which  very 
effectively,  I  believe,  describes  the  ceremonies 
of  this  day.  In  the  troublesome  days  of  the 
French  Republic  the  mob  crowded  into  the 
chamber  of  deputies  and  with  force  and 
violence  sought  to  restrain  the  deliberations 
of  the  deputies.  The  presiding  officer  des- 
perately sought  to  restore  peace  and  order. 
The  people  would  not  have  it.  One  method 
after  another  was  tried,  and  finally  it  occurred 
to  the  presiding  officer  that  he  must  do  some 
act  that  would  drive  away  the  turbulent  spirit 
and  make  the  mob  think  and  reflect.  So  he 
turned  to  the  past,  and  he  called  to  the  rostrum 
an  old,  gray-haired  veteran  who  had  served 
France  as  statesman  and  as  soldier,  and 
stretching  out  his  hand,  he  said:  "Men  of 
France,  listen.  Fifty  years  of  an  honorable 
and  a  patriotic  and  a  devoted  life  to  France 
speak  to  you.*'  And  he  introduced  the  old 
statesman  and  the  old  soldier.  The  mob 
became  silent,  and  peace  and  order  was 
restored  in  that  memorable  chamber. 

From  the  activities  of  your  everyday  life, 
from  the  climbing  and  toiling,  the  building 
and  spoiling,  in  the  crowded  ways  of  men, 
you  come  here  to-day  and  have  introduced  to 
you,  not  fifty  years  of  an  old  and  useful  life, 
not  an  old  statesman  and  warrior  of  France, 
but  you  have  presented  to  you  fcr  your  thought 
and  consideration  I  he  story  of  138  years  of 


honorable,  useful,  and  patriotic  service  to 
mankind  and  to  the  state  by  Phillips  Academy. 

So  to-day  the  treat  history  of  this  institution 
speaks  to  us. —  the  story  of  its  foundation,  the 
wonderful  growth  and  development  in  these 
years  that  have  followed,  all  of  them  speak  to 
us,  and  we  revercnflv  come  here  to  pay  tribute 
to  those  men  who  founded  this  splendid  in- 
stitution, and  contemplating  the  record  of 
achievements  of  this  institution  and  its  sons, 
we  go  forth  encouraged  and  cheered  to  make 
our  lives  respond  to  the  call  which  this  insti- 
tution and  its  sons  make  to  us  for  a  contin- 
uance of  the  progress  and  the  reputation  of 
Phillips  Academy.  The  people  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  have  sent  their 
Governor  here  to  emphasize  the  state's  ap- 
proval of  Phillips  Academy;  to  commend  all 
those  who  arc  sharing  the  responsible  work 
of  directing  and  guiding  its  welfare  to-day; 
to  encourage  the  voung  men  who  have  come 
here  from  every  state  in  the  Union  to  drink 
deep  of  the  wells  of  knowledge  and  here  under 
the  guidance  of  this  old  institution  prepare 
themselves  for  the  conflicts  of  life. 

The  government  is  interested  in  education; 
it  is  interested  in  every  institution  seeking  to 
educate  its  men  and  its  women.  Indeed,  if 
Massachusetts  has  any  one  great  distinction 
among  all  the  states  of  the  Union,  it  is  that  of 
great  institutions  of  learning. 

W  hen,  a  few  months  ago,  I  crossed  the  con- 
tinent to  represent  my  state  at  the  great 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  and  I  saw  the 
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wonderful  expanse_of  territory  in  our  country, 
the  fertile  fields,  the  beautiful  climate,  the 
great  mountains  filled  with  wealth  waiting 
man's  labor  to  distribute  it, —  when  I  saw  all 
that  great  territory  and  that  great  section  of 
our  country,  I  could  not  help  but  think  that 
with  all  its  possibilities  and  with  all  its  wealth 
and  with  all  its  natural  resources,  and  with 
its  wonderful  climate,  Massachusetts  had  a 
distinction  which  no  western  state  could  take 
from  it  —  its  great  reputation  for  fostering 
and  cherishing  and  developing  influential 
institutions  of  learning. 

Massachusetts  is  proud  of  Phillips  Academy: 
proud  of  it  because  it  has  contributed  so  much 
to  the  welfare  of  its  own  state  by  giving  in 
every  age  and  in  every  year  well-trained  sons 
to  go  out  and  be  of  service  to  the  state  in  the 
affairs  of  men.  What  West  Point  is  to  the 
military  development  and  strength  of  our 
country,  and  what  Annapolis  is  to  the  de- 
velopment of  a  powerful  navy  to  defend  us 
upon  the  seas,  institutions  like  this  are  in 
the  state.  They  do  a  like  service;  not  in 
battling  for  the  protection  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  that  we  enjoy  as  American  citizens, 
but  by  doing  a  great  part  in  helping  to  solve 
the  problems  of  peace  and  by  an  intelligent 
contribution  seeking  to  preserve  and  per- 
petuate our  institutions. 

You  are  preparing  here  not  to  be  a  West 
Point  cadet,  not  to  serve  your  country  as  a 
cadet  in  the  navy,  but  you  are  preparing  here 
to  serve  your  country  because  it  will  be 
expected  of  you  as  educated  men  with  a 
college  training  to  make  a  greater  contribu- 
tion to  your  country  and  to  do  more  for  its 
welfare  and  for  the  happiness  and  prosperity 
of  its  people  than  those  who  have  not  the 
good  fortune  to  enjoy  a  training  at  this 
institution  or  similar  schools  within  and 
without  this  commonwealth.  As  the  citizens 
of  the  country  look  to  the  young  men  of 
Annapolis  and  West  Point  to  be  their  leaders 
in  the  future  in  standing  for  the  defense  of 
our  country  in  hours  of  danger,  so  the  citizens 
of  the  state  and  the  country  look  to  you, 
young  men,  to  be  their  protectors,  their 
advocates,  and  indeed  their  leaders,  in  solving 
the  great  questions  of  government  as  they 
present  themselves  in  every  age  and  every 
generation.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  young 
boys  who  never  can  come  to  this  or  any  other 
similar  institution,  because  circumstances  in 
life  make  that  impossible,  look  to  you  con- 
fidently, look  to  you  with  assurance  that  you 
will  not  fail  them,  to  be  their  leaders  and  to 
make  a  special  contribution  to  the  solution 
of  problems  in  their  welfare,  because  you  have 
been  given  an  opportunity  for  leadership  by 


this  splendid  education  which  you  are  receiv- 
ing here. 

So  the  commonwealth  through  its  Governor 
congratulates  and  greets  this  old  institution, 
proud  that  it  has  had  the  glorious  record 
which  it  unfolds  to  the  world  to-day,  pleased 
that  it  has  been  such  a  bright  jewel  in  the 
crown  of  our  state  that  the  young  men  from 
every  state  of  the  Union  have  wandered  here 
to  good  old  Massachusetts  and  to  these 
historic  grounds  to  receive  the  training  and 
the  development  that  is  certain  to  make  them 
useful  and  beneficial  citizens. 


His  Excellency  David  I.  Walsh 
Governor  of  Massachusetts 


Young  men,  let  the  resolution  of  this  day 
be  that  which  the  name  of  this  day  suggests  — 
Founders'  Day.  If  it  sometimes  seems  to  you 
hard  and  difficult  to  pursue  the  routine 
work  of  an  institution  like  this,  if  the  sacrifices 
expected  from  time  to  time  and  the  constant 
industry  demanded  of  you  seem  difficult  and 
hard,  let  your  incentive  be  the  fact  that  you 
can  do  what  others  have  done,  and  the  fact 
that  from  Phillips  Academy  in  these  138  years 
young  men  just  like  yourselves,  who  have 
fought  the  battle  and  triumphed  over  those 
forces  that  seek  to  make  young  men  indifferent 
to  the  advantages  of  education,  have  gone  out 
and  reflected  credit  and  honor  not  only  upon 
this  institution  but  upon  themselves.  What 
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they  have  done,  you  can  do.  Let  the  record  of 
those  who  have  preceded  you  inspire  you  men 
not  only  to  do  what  they  have  done,  but  to  do 
more.  A  student  at  Phillips  Academy  is  un- 
worthy of  it  if  he  does  not  preserve  the  tra- 
ditions of  its  great  achievements,  add  to 
them,  expand  them,  take  advantage  of  all  the 
past,  and  go  out  from  here  better  equipped 


and  better  trained  even  than  those  who 
preceded  him. 

Massachusetts  brings  her  greetings  here, 
and  wishes  Phillips  Academy  continued 
success  and  prosperity,  hoping  and  praying 
that  all  the  young  men  who  have  come  here 
this  year  may  enjoy  a  year  full  of  unmeasured 
happiness  and  prosperity  for  each  one. 


At  the  close  of  his  address  Governor  Walsh 
was  obliged  to  return  to  the  State  House. 
His  speech  was  followed  by  an  anthem, 
rendered  by  the  Academy  choir. 

Dr.  Stearns  then  introduced  President 
Harry  A.  Garfield  of  Williams  College,  in 
these  words: — 

"The  Founders  of  Phillips  Academy  set 
as  their  ideal  of  this  institution  one  which  is 
not  always  popular  among  the  more  modern 
educational  institutions  of  to-day.  We  hear 
a  great  deal  nowadays  about  practical  ef- 
ficiency, about  utilitarianism.  The  Founders 
of  this  school  believed  that  education  to  be  of 
value  to  the  country  and  the  world  had  to  be 
something  more  than  a  practical  efficiency, 
and  they  emphasized  that  over  and  over 
again  in  the  constitution  and  in  every  docu- 
ment that  related  to  the  founding  of  the 
Academy.  I  have  quoted  the  words  main 
times  from  this  place,  but  I  cannot  refrain 
from  referring  to  them  again, —  those  words 
which  appear  in  the  Constitution,  penned  by 
the  hands  of  Lieutenant-Governor  Phillips 
himself:  'Knowledge  without  goodness  is 
dangerous.'  Education  to  those  men  meant 
character,  trained  intellect,  sustained  and 
backed  by  a  high  moral  ideal.    This  is  the 


ideal  to  which  Phillips  Academy  has  sought 
to  remain  true  through  all  these  years. 

"Out  in  the  western  part  of  Massachusetts, 
in  the  Berkshire  Hills,  surrounded  by  all  the 
beauty  and  inspiration  that  God  has  given  to 
that  part  of  our  state,  is  a  college  which 
through  its  long  history  has  remained  con- 
spicuously true  to  this  ideal  of  education.  I 
used  to  visit  that  college  in  my  own  under- 
graduate days,  and  even  as  we  heard  the  taunt- 
ing words  of  the  song  which  were  flung  at  us 
as  we  left  the  baseball  field, — 

'Here's  to  the  health  of  Eph  Williams 
Who  founded  a  school  in  Billville. 
When  he  was  scalped  by  the  Indians, 
He  left  us  his  boodle  and  will' — 

we  used  to  turn  to  each  other  and  say,  'This 
is  a  pretty  good  college,  after  all;  there  is  a 
good  spirit  up  here.'  That  was  pretty  high 
tribute  from  Amherst  men  to  a  rival 
college. 

"At  no  time  in  its  history  have  those  ideals 
of  which  I  have  spoken  been  more  splendidly 
upheld  than  under  the  present  administration 
of  Williams  College.  I  introduce  to  you  with 
keenest  pleasure  Dr.  Harry  A.  Garfield,  the 
president  of  Williams  College." 


ADDRESS  OF  PRESIDENT  HARRY  A.  GARFIELD 


Mr.  Principal  Stearns,  Alumni  and  Officers 
and  Students  of  Andover  Academy,  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen:  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me 
to  be  here  to-day,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
to  listen  to  the  eulogistic  words  pronounced 
by  Mr.  Stearns  upon  my  own  alma  mater. 
Flis  modesty  prevented  him  from  adding  that 
other  jewel  to  the  crown  of  Western  Massa- 
chusetts —  his  own  college.  There  is  a 
rivalry  between  Amherst  and  Williams  as 
keen  as  that  which  I  am  told  exists  between 


your  two  academies  founded  by  the  same 
family,  and  while  that  rivalry  has  expressed 
itself  in  many  different  ways,  there  is  no  way 
that  commends  itself  to  me  and  to  all  lovers 
of  those  two  institutions  more  than  the  ways  of 
generous,  manly,  affectionate  expression.  The 
ways  of  kindliness  are  the  best  weapons  of 
honorable  rivals. 

A  day  of  this  kind  suggests,  I  suppose, 
always  the  same  line  of  thought.  To  my  mind 
two  words  would  be  the  theme  that  must  be 
dealt  with  on   these  occasions;  two  words 
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expressing  one  single  idea  when  analyzed. 
The  two  words  are  Reflection  and  Recon- 
struction. I  wish  to  speak  to  you  briefly  upon 
those  two  words  and  their  meaning. 

The  Governor  of  this  commonwealth  has 
already  told  us  what  reflection  does  and  ought 
to  do  for  us, —  to  carry  the  mind  back  to 
what  the  founders  of  this  and  other  New 
England  schools  and  colleges  had  in  mind 
when  they  laid  the  foundation  stones  of  these 
noble  institutions.  To  call  the  mind  back 
to  all  of  the  things  which  have  been  told  us 
as  old  boys  and  alumni  of  the  schools  and 


Teacher  of  all  teachers  says:  "Those  who 
have  eyes  to  see,  let  them  see." 

I  will  not  recall  to  you  the  expressions  used 
by  the  Founders  of  this  noble  school.  It  is  not 
necessary;  already  to-day,  and  on  many 
occasions,  those  expressions  are  given  to  you. 
You  have  them  fixed  in  your  mind.  I  hope 
that  they  are  also  rooted  in  your  affections; 
for  out  of  them  spring  all  the  things  which 
form  the  impulse  to  the  good  deeds  and  the 
great  achievements  of  this  place. 

Nor  is  it  necessary  to  recall  specific  words, 
because  the  Founders  of  all  our  New  England 


Stone  Chapel  where  the  Exercises  were  Held 


seminaries  and  colleges  is  to  picture  before 
the  mind  a  view  which  glows  with  all  the 
luminous  light  of  a  great  artistic  pro- 
duction. 

You  know  how  it  is  when  you  are  led  out 
by  one  who  knows  how  to  see  and  who  points 
you  to  a  beautiful  scene  on  the  hills  and  lakes 
round  about  this  place.  He  cannot  see  for 
you;  he  can  merely  bid  you  reflect  upon  that 
which  is  glorious  to  behold.  He  points  you 
the  way,  like  the  true  guide  that  he  is;  but 
■the  seeing  must  rest  with  you.    As  the  great 


institutions  had  in  mind  much  the  same 
motives'of  inspiration.  Always  you  will  find 
present  two  main  things.  In  the  first  place  a 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  in  a  democracy, 
especially  in  a  democracy,  as  De  Tocqueville 
long  ago  pointed  out,  it  is  essential  that  there 
should  be  high-minded  citizenship,  men 
actuated  by  a  just  motive  in  their  lives,  men 
dedicating  themselves  (as  the  Governor  has 
so  wisely  and  well  pointed  out)  to  the  service 
of  the  state  and  the  public  welfare.  Also  in 
the  minds  of  these  Founders  everywhere  we 
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find  a  sentiment  based  upon  this  thought, 
that  there  must  be  institutions  set  apart  as 
places  of  training  for  the  youth  of  the  land,  in 
order  that  the  ideals  of  youth  may  be  trans- 
muted by  the  alchemist's  gifts  into  the 
achievements  of  man. 

Those  are  the  two  things  that  underlie 
the  motives,  that  may  be  called  the  motives 
themselves,  of  the  Founders  of  these  institu- 
tions of  New  England  and  elsewhere:  the 
schools  upholding  the  idea  of  Christian  man- 
hood and  virtue;  the  seminaries  teaching 
theology,  the  interpretation  of  the  Word  cf 
God  as  revealed  to  man;  and  the  colleges 
carrying  the  mind  of  men  on  into  the  higher 
walks  of  life  and  preparing  us  more  broadly 
and  still  more  efficiently  for  our  part  in  life. 

These  ideals,  of  course,  are  not  peculiar  to 
us  in  America;  they  are  not  even  peculiar  to 
our  particular  form  of  institution,  nor  are 
they  peculiar  to  our  own  time. 

At  the  risk  of  trespassing  upon  the  good- 
nature of  the  younger  members  of  this  audi- 
ence, I  am  going  to  read  you  very  briefly  a 
sentence  or  two  to  prove  what  I  have  just 
said.  A  sentence  in  the  first  place  from  an 
English  writer  and  educator,  one  of  the  great 
leaders  in  English  thought,  who  expressed 
what  other  leaders  like  Carlyle  and  Matthew 
Arnold  later  said,  and  who  had  much  in- 
fluence in  the  development  of  educational 
problems  and  policies  in  England  during  the 
middle  of  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Then  I  am  going  to  quote  you  a  few 
words  from  another  great  thinker  and  phi- 
losopher on  education,  a  thinker  in  a  country 
now  at  war  with  England.  It  gives  me 
peculiar  pleasure  to  cite  these  two,  because 
these  two  thinkers  on  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion contributed,  as  their  nations  have  done, 
each  to  the  other's  problem.  Now  in  this  day, 
when  their  descendants  are  falling  apart  in 
the  rupture  of  this  great  war  which  prevails, 
it  is  well,  I  say,  that  we  should  set  side  by 
side  the  sentiments  that  have  been  held  in 
common  and  that  have  actuated  these  two 
great  and  noble  peoples, —  peoples  which  must 
again  in  the  nature  of  things  be  friends  and 
cooperate  with  us  and  with  one  another  in 
carrying  out  the  problems,  whether  of  educa- 
tion or  political  or  industrial  development,  of 
our  several  countries  and  of  mankind. 

In  the  first  place,  just  let  me  read  you  a 
word  from  Coleridge  written  in  1830  concern- 
ing this  matter  of  education.  He  said  that  it 
ought  to  be  the  aim  of  statesmen  "to  form 
and  train  up  the  people  of  the  country  to 
obedient,  free,  useful,  and  organizable  sub- 
jects, citizens  and  patriots,  living  to  the 
benefit  of  the  state  and  prepared  to  die  in  its 
defence."    Still  earlier  we  have  the  words  of 


Fichte,  the  great  German  philosophic  writer 
on  education,  interpreted  by  the  words  of 
Dr.  Sadler,  the  preserver  of  the  history  of 
education,  of  the  University  of  Manchester. 
These  are  the  words  of  Dr.  Sadler,  written  by 
him  only  three  short  years  ago: 

"The  removal  of  arbitrary  and  obsolete 
privilege,  the  development  of  individual 
character,  and  the  subordination  of  pri- 
vate interest  to  the  collective  welfare 
were  deemed  by  Fichte  essential  to 
national  preparation  for  the  task  of 
furthering  the  permanent  interests  of 
mankind.'" 

I  can  appreciate  that  this  is  not  the  line  of 
thought  of  the  younger  ones  among  you;  but 
I  quote  these  words  and  have  dwelt  upon  this 
thought  because  of  their  intimate  relationship, 
even  if  you  do  not  fully  recognize  it,  to  some- 
thing that  you  do  recognize  and  this  day 
rejoice  in,  something  which  the  oldest  of  us 
find  to  warm  our  hearts  as  we  contemplate  it. 

Those  delightful  occupations  —  sometimes 
too  much  preoccupations  —  of  our  school  and 
college  days,  the  so-called  activities  of  the 
campus,  those  dwell  in  our  minds  easily. 
They  occupy  us  during  not  only  the  leisure 
hours  to  be  devoted  to  them,  but  too  often 
form  temptations  in  other  times.  It  is  some- 
times suggested  that  the  Founders  of  these 
great  institutions  of  ours  would  frown  upon 
the  activities  of  the  campus,  as  something 
foreign  to  those  motives  which  influenced 
them  in  the  founding  of  these  institutions. 
I  think  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  hold  a  brief 
for  the  contrary  on  that  position.  It  is  not 
true.  What  is  true  about  it  has  been  called 
to  your  attention,  I  doubt  not,  very  often, 
namely,  that  things  are  out  of  balance,  that 
the  activities  have  overwhelmed  the  more 
serious  part  of  the  tasks  which  must  occupy 
us  in  schools  and  colleges.  As  to  those  ac- 
tivities, just  this  let  me  say;  and  it  would  be 
the  opinion,  I  doubt  not,  of  the  Founders  of 
all  our  institutions  of  learning.  These  ac- 
tivities, in  so  far  as  they  persist  and  are  wcrthy 
of  places  of  honor  in  the  list  of  things  that 
occupy  our  lives  in  school  and  college,  these 
activities,  I  say,  are  worth  while  and  educative 
in  value,  because  they  involve  the  organizing 
capacity  of  men. 

In  that  that  I  have  just  read  you  from 
Coleridge,  tribute  is  paid  to  organizable  men, 
and  the  business  of  statesmen  in  organizing 
those  who  are  organizable.  Ideas  and  ideals, 
whether  expressed  in  connection  with  work 
or  play,  are  also  organizable.  Therefore  all 
that  lends  itself  to  organization  cultivates 
powers  in  us,  whether  they  be  the  powers  that 
eventuallv  come  out  in  the  form  of  great 
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industrial  enterprise  (making  of  you  captains 
of  industry),  cr  whether  they  make  of  you 
famed  scholars.  Therefore,  it  is  recognized 
(and  you  know  it  here  in  the  schools;  we  know 
it  less  well  in  the  colleges)  that  the  powers 
that  be  should  keep  their  hands  on  all  forms 
of  activity,  not  by  way  of  interference  but  by 
way  of  supervision  and  direction;  so  that  we 
may  use  all  the  things  of  the  campus,  as  well 
as  the  things  cf  the  class-room,  to  develop 
this  organizable  ability  of  the  individual 
man. 

I  said  there  was  another  thing  besides  this 
matter  of  reflection  which  should  occupy  our 
minds,  and  I  have  just  a  brief  word  to  add 
concerning  that.  I  used  the  word  "Reconse- 
cration." 

We  are  all  interested  in  our  own  school,  our 
own  college,  and  it  is  well  that  we  should 
promote  the  material  interests  of  each.  But 
that  kind  of  activity  which  sends  us  alumni 
back  to  our  institutions  to  labor  once  more 
earnestly  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  institution 
is  hardly  worthy  of  the  high  term  "reconse- 
cration". 

What  is  it  we  mean  when  we  use  the  word  as 
applied  to  this  institution  —  reconsecration? 
Consecration  in  the  beginning  is  the  setting 
aside  of  a  place  as  deemed  sacred  to  some 
great  task.  In  olden  times  it  was  to  pro- 
pitiate a  deity.  Reconsecration,  as  applied  to 
this  school  or  to  any  school  or  college,  in  New 
England  or  elsewhere,  can  have  a  meaning 
only  when  we  apply  it  to  setting  aside  anew 
the  institution  as  a  place  sacred  to  education 
in  its  broadest  sense  and  highest  inter- 
pretation. 

Sacred  to  education  to  what  end?  Not  that 
you  and  I  may  be  enabled  to  know  a  little 
more;  nor  even  to  train  our  powers  in  order 
that  we  may  go  out  and  serve  better  ourselves. 
Scholarship,  iike  activity,  may  be  selfish  or 
unselfish.  Dangle  before  his  eyes  —  the  eyes 
of  a  selfish  scholar  —  a  prize  and  he  performs 
wonders.  Dangle  before  his  eyes  —  that  is, 
the  eyes  of  selfish  activity  —  a  prize  and  he 
amazes  us  with  his  dexterity.  Unselfish 
scholarship,  unselfish  activity,  has  higher,  if 
not  always  altruistic,  motives. 

Therefore  on  this  day.  in  addition  to  the 
reflection  that  we  indulge  in  upon  the  motives 


of  the  Founders,  there  is  indeed  a  time  and  a 
place  for  reconsecration;  by  which  we  will 
mean  that  we  set  aside  once  more,  not  merely 
the  trustees  and  officers,  but  you  students 
will  set  aside  this  place  as  sacred  to  education 
and  to  education  for  the  benefit  of  all  man- 
kind. Scholarship  may  be  just  as  selfish,  I 
said  a  moment  age,  as  anything  else;  and  the 
scholarship  that  keeps  all  to  itself,  using  all 
for  those  immediately  connected  with  self, 
is  no  better  than  the  miser  hoarding  his 
gold. 

Therefore  it  is  that  these  liberal  programs 
have  been  laid  out,  programs  of  liberal  culture, 
for  the  edification  of  these  who  come  to  these 
doors  and  to  the  doors  of  our  New  England 
schools  and  colleges. 

To  reconsecrate  this  place,  setting  it  aside  as 
sacred  to  education,  needs  but  one  other 
modifying  word.  I  noticed  that  your  Principal 
in  introducing  me  spoke  not  only  of  liberal 
training  and  education  for  the  benefit  of  our 
state  (as  the  Governor  also  spoke),  but  for 
the  world.  Now  the  thought  that  is  newest 
and  forms  the  contribution  of  America  to 
education  to-day,  is  that  education  is  no 
narrow  thing,  limited  in  its  application  and 
the  results  of  it,  to  our  nations.  Yes,  we  serve 
them  in  loyalty  as  good  citizens  and  because 
we  are  true  patriots;  but  education  must  be 
used  for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind  every- 
where. Consequently,  if  I  understand  your 
Andover  plan,  which  commends  itself  so  much 
to  my  imagination  as  well  as  to  my  judgment, 
it  is  that  you. are  seeking  here  not  merely  to 
render  your  campus  activities,  your  athletics, 
less  professional,  but  that  you  are  seeking  to 
introduce  athletics  for  all,  in  order  that  each 
one,  the  weakest  man,  the  smallest  man,  may 
be  brought  to  the  full  measure  of  his  strength, 
so  that  he  may  make  his  contribution  not 
merely  to  Andover,  but  to  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion, of  trained  citizenship  and  high-purposed 
manhood  everywhere. 

So  I  leave  it  here  —  for  one  could  talk  in- 
definitely, but  I  will  not  propose  any  such 
abuse  of  your  kindness.  I  will  leave  it  here, 
bidding  you  think  upon  that  term  "Reconse- 
cration" in  all  its  broadest  and  highest 
significance. 


The  school  then  sang  the  hymn.  "The 
joyous  life  that  day  by  day,"'  and  the  program 
closed  with  a  benediction  by  Dr.  Fitch. 

It  had  been  announced  by  Mr.  Markham 
W.  Stackpole,  Chairman  of  the  Founders' 
Day  Committee,  that  the  exercises  planned 


to  be  held  on  the  lawn  back  of  the  Peabody 
Mouse,  would,  because  of  the  inclement 
weather,  take  place  in  the  Chapel.  Accord- 
ingly Dr.  Stearns  resigned  his  seat  to  President 
Alfred  L.  Ripley  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  who 
made  the  following  remarks: — 
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DEDICATION  OF  THE  PEABODY  HOUSE 

President  Alfred  L.  Ripley  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Presiding 


ADDRESS  OF  MR.  ALFRED  L.  RIPLEY 


Fellow  Trustees,  Alumni  and  Pupils  of  the 
School,  Most  Honored  and  Welcome  Guests, 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Jupiter  Pluvius  has 
decreed  a  change  of  venue.  The  few  remarks 
I  am  to  make  here  were  fitted  and  joined 
and  collected  for  an  entirely  different  scene. 
They  were  to  be  spoken  on  the  steps  of  the 
new  building  which  has  just  arisen  on  Phillips 
Street  below  the  archaeological  museum.  If 
you  will  transport  yourselves  there  in  mind, 
and  consider  yourselves  as  seated  or  standing 
there  under  perfect  protection,  the  surround- 


Mr.  Alfred  L.  Riplky 


ings  will  suit  what  1  have  t  >  say.  I  might  add 
that  in  spile  o"  my  years  and  decrepitude  1 
volunteered  lo  stand  in  front  of  that  building, 
thinking  that  I  could  stai  d  it  if  the  others 
could.  Hut  I  found  that  the  instructors  having 
the  boys  in  charge  seemed  to  feel  that  while 
they  could  spare  one  aging  tri  stec.  they  could 
not  spare  twenty  or  more  boys.  Consequently 
the  scene  is  change:l  to  this  chapel. 

In  March,  1901,  the  trustees  of  Phillips 
Academy  received  from  Mr.  Robert  Singleton 
Peabody  of  Philadelphia  a  letter  signed  bj 
him  and  signed  by  his  wife.  This  letter,  as 
recorded  in  the  records  of  the  trustees,  was  the 


first  forma!  announcement  of  a  very  rare,  very 
distinguished,  very  unique  benevolence.  In 
that  letter  Mr.  Peabody  offered  to  the  trustees 
to  present  a  collection  of  archaeological  speci- 
mens, some  forty  thousand  in  number;  to 
present  a  building  in  which  they  should  be 
housed,  stored,  and  shown;  and  to  present  a 
fund  for  the  maintenance  of  the  collection  and 
the  care  of  the  building;  and  in  general  to 
remove  all  expense  from  the  trustees.  There 
was  also  an  intimation  that  further  funds 
might  be  added  later.  Within  a  very  short 
time  this  was  done,  and  by  Mr.  Peabody's  will 
within  a  few  years  following,  the  trustees  re- 
ceived in  the  first  place  a  trust  fund  which  Mr. 
Peabody  held  and  which  he  turned  over  (this 
having  come  from  George  Peabody),  and  also 
the  very  substantial  residue  of  his  estate. 

The  wishes  of  this  Founder  (and  a  very 
great  founder  we  must  count  him  in  our  his- 
tory) were  set  forth  in  his  letter.  I  will  read 
a  little  of  that  letter,  because  it  bears  on  what 
I  have  to  say,  and  while  it  is  not  new  to  some, 
it  is  new  to  a  great  many  of  you: — 

"To  establish  upon  the  general  founda- 
tion of  Phillips  Academy  an  archaeologi- 
cal department,  in  addition  to  the  other 
departments  already  existing  there,  to  be 
wholly  self-supporting  and  independent, 
disconnected  with  any  other  department 
en   branch  of  Phillips  Academy." 

I  spoke  of  the  plan  as  "unique,"  and  Mr. 
Peabody  himself  spoke  of  it  in  that  letter  as 
"unique''.    It  was  so,  for  several  reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  such  an  experiment  was 
absolutely  new  and  untried  in  education, — 
this  idea  of  attaching  a  foundation  of  this  kind 
to  a  school  whose  sole  task  was  the  prepara- 
tion of  young  men  adequately  for  college. 
I  have  sometimes  felt  myself  that  there  was 
reason  for  doubt  if  the  donor  himself  had  care- 
fully considered  or  developed  consistent  large 
plans  for  the  usefulness  of  this  department; 
and  though  I  was  not  a  trustee  at  the  time, 
I  am  perfectly  certain  that  the  gentlemen  who 
were  then  trustees  had  not  done  so  at  all. 

Furthermore,  the  subject  of  archaeology 
itself,  and  even  the  collected  specimens,  could 
hardly  have  been  expected  lo  make  any  very 
effective  or  very  wide  appeal  to  the  boys  of 
the  school.  I  have  a  fancy  that  Mr.  Peabody's 
own  zeal,  which  was  remarkable  and  dis- 
tinguished, was  not  developed  in  full  al  the  age 
of  eighteen.     I  have  further  a  feeling  that  a 
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taste  for  arrowheads  or  flint  axes  or  gorgets 
is  something  like  the  taste  for  olives  —  an 
acquired  one.  Furthermore,  no  experiment 
of  this  kind  has  ever  been  made  since  in  con- 
nection with  a  school  like  Andover.  There- 
fore, as  I  say,  it  was  unique. 

Another  feature  which  made  it  unique  (and 
which  the  trustees  must  always  hear  in  mind 
with  extreme  gratitude)  is  that  the  depart- 
ment, by  the  donor's  express  wish,  which  was 
fulfilled  absolutely  and  to  the  letter,  has  al- 
ways been  self-sustaining  —  and  always  will 
be.  In  that  respect  there  could  be  no  finer 
example  of  real  and  noble  generosity.  Now, 
that  does  not  mean  much  to  some  of  you,  I 
know;  but  any  of  us  who  have  had  to  deal  with 
gifts  to  institutions  appreciate  the  fact  that 
the  worst  present  you  can  make  to  an  institi- 
tion  at  times  is  a  foundation  —  because  the 
trustees  have  got  to  build  the  buildings  on  the 
foundation,  ami  pay  for  maintaining  them.  In 
this  respect,  therefore,  the  foundation  is  unique 
and  glorious. 

Now,  Mr.  Peabody,  though  he  rode  his  own 
hobby  very  ardently,  was  a  human  and  wise 
man  withal.  It  was  not  my  privilege  to  know 
him,  but  I  say  it  from  his  own  letter.  Let  me 
read  further  from  this  letter: — 


"In  forming  my  decisions  I  have  been 
influenced  by  motives  more  or  less  com- 
plex. I  spent  four  years  at  Phillips 
Academy,  from  1853  to  18.">7.  and  from 
my  personal  experience  there  at  that 
time,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  it  might 
be  possible  in  this  effort  to  relieve  in 
some  degree,  if  now  existing,  some 
features  of  the  students'  life  without 
interfering  with  my  special  views,  but, 
rather,  advancing  them. 

"It  is  entirely  aside  from  any  purpose 
or  wish  on  my  part  to  establish  a 
'museum'  except  just  as  far  as  may  be 
deemed  advisable  or  expedient  to  make 
effective  the  general  purpose.  I  have 
thought  and  wished  in  this  way  to  give 
a  broader  foundation  by  adding  a  new  one 
t<>  those  departments  on  which  the  old 
Academy  so  firmly  rests;  to  bring  as 
clearly  as  possible,  and  in  the  most 
pleasant  way,  to  the  notice  of  the  large 
number  of  students  there,  the  knowledge 
that  such  science  as  Archaeology  exists 
(a  specimen  fact  I  did  not  learn  in  my  four 
years),  one  of  great  extent,  and,  to  many, 
of  fascinating  interest,  which,  even  in  its 
infancy,  shows  that  cultivated,  educated 
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life  has,  at  least,  one  side  not  bounded  by 
Divinity,  Law,  or  Medicine;  and  to 
excite  an  interest  with  whatever  knowl- 
edge might  be  gained,  at  the  earliest 
possible  period  of  student  life." 

I  think  my  statement  that  Mr.  Peabody  was 
wise  and  human  is  justified,  fie  further  in 
the  letter  disclaimed  any  wish  to  add  anything 
compulsory  to  the  work  of  the  students;  but 
in  speaking  of  the  building  he  expressed  this 
desire : — 

"To  make  it  a  pleasant  place  where 
students  might  find  an  agreeable  relaxa- 
tion during  the  broken  moments  which 
occur  in  the  lives  even  of  those  most 
closely  pressed." 

It  is  this  statement  of  Mr.  Peabody  which 
has  led  the  trustees  to  erect  the  beautiful 
building  over  next  to  the  archaeology  museum 
out  of  the  income  of  this  splendid  gift.  It  is 
perfectly  clear  from  Mr.  Peabody's  own 
written  words,  from  the  reports  of  his  con- 
versation with  Dr.  Bancroft  and  others,  and 


from  the  testimony  of  those  closest  to  him, 
that  we  could  do  nothing  that  would  connect 
him  with  the  current  of  school  life  which 
would  please  him  more  to-day.  It  is  worth 
while  going  into  this.  The  trustees,  and 
the  faculty,  may  feel  on  the  surface  that 
the  two  buildings  are  a  little  anomalous, 
that  if  one  belongs  to  the  foundation  the  other 
cannot;  and  yet  they  belong,  both  of  them, 
on  the  foundation,  absolutely  and  properly. 

So  with  this  assured  faith  that  in  erecting 
this  building  we  have  not  merely  met  a  school 
need  which  is  vital,  but  have  done  honor  to 
the  wishes  of  Mr.  Peabody,  we  shall  be  glad 
this  afternoon  to  welcome  you  to  its  opening. 
We  hope  that  its  part  in  the  life  of  the  school 
may  be  all  that  its  Founder  could  have  wished. 

My  own  duty  is  performed,  but  there 
are  two  gentlemen  to  follow  me.  I  have  great 
pleasure  in  introducing  as  the  first  speaker, 
Dr.  Charles  Peabody  of  Cambridge,  son  of 
Mr.  Robert  Singleton  Peabody,  to  whose 
generosity  we  owe  the  whole  foundation. 

Dr.  Peabody  then  spoke  as  follows: — 


ADDRESS  OF  DR.  CHARLES  PEABODY 


President  Ripley  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
Trustees  of  Phillips  Academy,  Students  of  the 
Academy," Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  The  pleas- 
antest  thing  that  one  can  be  called  upon  to 
do  is  to  acknowledge  a  compliment  to  those 
he  loves  or  has  loved;  and  as  my  father  and 
mother  are  now  numbered  among  the  Found- 
ers whose  day  we  keep  to-day,  the  most 
grateful  thing  that  I  can  do  is  to  give  my 
appreciation  in  your  hearing  of  the  very  kind 
words  and  the  sentiment  expressed  by  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  words 
which  I  know  from  an  experience  of  fourteen 
years  are  home  out  in  acts. 

The  president,  in  referring  to  my  father's 
gift,  spoke  of  its  covering  a  rather  wide  field. 
It  does.  My  father's  idea  was  research, 
instruction,  pleasure  —  just  plain  pleasure. 
If  he  were  here  now  he  would  say  to  me: 
"  Charles,  give  them  a  word  of  warning.  The 
two  buildings  are  separate."  Up  to  now 
the  three  activities  that  we  have  attempted 
to  follow  out  —  research,  instruction,  and 
pleasure  —  have  been  more  or  less  under  one 
roof  (not  all  the  research,  it  is  true);  now 
they  are  separate,  and  my  father  would  say: 
"One  word.  Do  not  let  the  tail  wag  the  dog." 
In  fact,  he  said  that  to  me  before  the  depart- 
ment was  absolutely  set  on  foot. 

With  all  my  fighting  for  the  grill,  which  I 
have  done  for  so  many  years,  and  with  all  my 
appreciation  of  the  benefits  that  it  brings  to 


the  boys  of  the  school,  with  all  my  apprecia- 
tion of  the  beauty  of  the  new  building  which 
I  have  seen  (and  I  want  to  say  here  that  it  is 
most  beautiful).  I  am  still  glad  that  the  old 
building  is  bigger  than  the  new  one,  and  I  am 
glad  that  it  is  still  under  the  Department  of 
Archaeology.  That  is  what  my  father  wanted; 
he  did  not  want  it  called  a  museum. 

I  should  not  end  without  mentioning  two 
Founders;  and  I  do  so  with  a  heart  full  of 
affection,  real,  true  love.  One  is  Dr.  Ban- 
croft, without  whose  bravery  we  should  not 
be  holding  this  dedication  service.  It  was  a 
new  experiment,  and  it  is  so  new  an  experi- 
ment that  no  other  secondary  school  has  taken 
it  up.  The  fact  of  its  newness  was  brought 
up  to  the  late  principal,  Dr.  Bancroft,  an 
elderly  man  and  a  man  who,  one  would  think, 
would  fight  shy  of  new  ideas;  but  he  said,  "I 
like  new  things."  It  was  also  brought  up  that 
we  might  not  have  any  students.  He  said: 
"Suppose  we  don't  have  any  students;  there 
are  lots  of  sites  to  go  and  look  at;  there  are 
lots  of  cemeteries;  there  are  lots  of  ancient 
ruins  to  be  dug  up;  there  arc  lots  of  specimens 
to  study,  laboratory  work  to  be  done;  there 
is  lots  of  work."  That  was  Dr.  Bancroft  all 
over,  and  we  have  tried  to  do  what  he  sug- 
gested. 

The  other  Founder,  whom  I  should  not  have 
spoken  of  as  a  Founder  (except  as  a  prospective 
Founder)  two  months  ago,  was  our  speaker  of 
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honor  twelve  years  ago  when  the  department 
was  formally  opened, —  Professor  Putnam  of 
Harvard  University.  Without  his  sympathy 
we  couldn't  be  whatever  we  are. 

It  might  have  been  twelve  years  ago  that 
the  dean  of  anthropology  in  America,  a  man 
as  much  known  and  respected  abroad  as  he  is 
in  the  United  States,  would  be  a  trifle  troubled 
that  an  institution  as  we  see,  not  without 
honor,  should  grow  up  right  under  his  nose, 
when  we  all  know,  those  of  us  who  are  con- 
nected with  it,  that  Harvard  University,  and 
in  particular  the  Peabody  Museum,  has  its 
distinct  needs.  It  might  have  been  that  a  man 
whose  only  severity  came  from  half-baked 
scientific  work  on  the  part  of  others,  never  on 
his  own  part,  might  look  askance  a  little  bit 
at  the  growing  up  of  an  anthropological  insti- 
tution in  a  secondary  school,  and  think, 
"What  good  can  come  to  the  newest  and 
perhaps  most  recondite  of  sciences  through 


the  cooperation  of  small  boys?"  Not  a  bit 
of  it.  When  we  asked  him  if  he  would  come, 
as  the  head  archaeologist  of  this  country,  and 
open  formally  the  new  building,  he  said: 
"  I  would  like  nothing  better."  His  sympathy, 
his  advice  as  a  member  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee of  this  department,  his  tactful  helping 
over  all  the  ruts  and  thank-you-ma'ams  that 
we  have  to  get  out  of  and  over  somehow,  his 
encouragement,  has  kept  us  going  (I  don't 
know  that  anybody  knows  as  well  as  I  do 
with  what  faith  and  fervor)  thus  far.  If  he 
were  only  here  now,  what  inspiration  we 
should  have!  We  have  much;  but  my  last 
word,  inasmuch  as  Professor  Putnam  died  only 
two  months  ago,  must  be  one  of  regret  that 
he  cannot  be  here  in  my  place  and  show  us 
what  to  do  with  the  new  problems  that  are 
coming  up, — problems  that  we  are  going  to  face 
with  greater  courage  from  the  pleasant  auspices 
of  —  not  the  weather,  but  the  meeting. 


Mr.  Ripley  then  introduced  Judge  William  M.  H.  Wadhams  of  New  York  City,  who  said 
in  part: — 


ADDRESS  OF  JUDGE  WILLIAM  M.  H.  WADHAMS 


President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Principal 
of  the  School,  Members  of  the  Faculty,  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen  and  Boys:  You  have  had  the 
heavy  part  of  the  program.  You  have  heard 
officially  from  that  august  personage  the 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts. All  governors  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  are  august  personages,  be- 
cause the  commonwealth  is  a  great  state. 
It  is  a  splendid  thing  to  have  the  Governor 
come  and  speak  on  an  occasion  such  as  this, 
because  it  is  a  recognition  by  the  state  of  the 
importance  of  the  work  of  the  Academy.  So 
you  have  had  the  Governor.  Then  you  have 
had  the  president  of  a  college,  representing 
the  scholastic  thought  of  the  country,  who 
spoke  to  you  in  his  capacity  as  one  of  the 
leaders  of  learning.  Then  you  had  the 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  without 
whom  no  institution  could  exist,  for  it  is  he 
that  must  see  to  it  that  the  sinews  are  pro- 
vided which  maintain  buildings  and  those 
necessary  adjuncts  to  any  school — your 
beloved  friends,  the  members  of  the  faculty. 
Then  you  have  had  the  representative  of  the 
Founder,  the  son  of  the  Founder  and  his  wife 
—  the  Foundress,  who  gave  these  buildings 
for  the  dedication  of  which  we  are  now 
gathering  in  the  open.  But  I  come  to  you 
just  as  one  of  the  boys.  I  hope  you  will  not 
mistake  me  for  anybody  else,  or  suppose  that 
I  have  any  official  position  here. 


That  reminds  me  of  a  lawyer  who  came 
before  me  the  other  day  to  defend  a  man  who 
was  charged  with  some  trifling  offense,  such  as 
burglary  in  the  second  degree.  The  lawyer 
began  by  addressing  the  jury  in  this  wise: 
"Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  make  no  mistake 
before  you  begin.  This  is  the  defendant;  I 
am  his  lawyer."  Then  he  said :  "  Mr.  Foreman 
and  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  look  at  me.  Now 
that  you  have  looked  at  me,  don't  convict  my 
client  on  that  account."  So  do  not  mistake 
me  for  an  official  representative,  and  do  not 
condemn  the  institution  because  you  have 
heard  me.  What  I  have  to  say  I  do  entirely 
as  one  of  the  boys  who  has  graduated,  who 
delights  to  come  back,  and  who  believes  in 
Phillips  Academy,  Andovcr,  Massachusetts. 

Why  do  we  believe  in  it?  Not  only  because 
it  is  a  sound  school  in  particular  lines  of  train- 
ing, but  because  it  is  one  of  the  principal 
centers  of  training  in  true  democracy, —  a 
training  in  true  democracy  at  a  time  when 
it  counts. 

We,  of  course,  must  learn  from  those  who 
are  older,  because  they  have  had  experience, 
and  experience  can  give  much  to  youth;  but 
after  a  man  has  reached  a  certain  period  it  is 
very  difficult  to  have  him  glance  with  an  open 
mind  upon  new  problems..  So  I  am  glad  to  be 
here  to  say  what  I  have  to  say  to  boys  about 
to  be  men,  because  you  are  the  future.    It  is 
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an  impressive  thing  to  be  looking  into  the 
future. 

As  I  walked  down  through  the  lines  of  the 
bareheaded  members  of  the  Academy  who 
stood  there  in  the  rain  as  we  passed  by, 
carefully  shielded  by  umbrellas,  I  scanned 
those  faces  and  thought,  "Here  lies  the  future 
of  our  country;  here  lies  the  hope  of  democ- 
racy. The  present  generation  —  it  is  too 
late  to  do  anything  with  them,  they  are  past 
redemption,  we  are  already  cursed  with  their 
sins;  but  you  may  save  us,  you  may  save  us 
for  the  future."  I  asked  myself,  "What  is 
the  real  message  which  the  youth  bring  to  the 
present?"  I  imagined  Andover  as  it  is  to  be. 
The  elms  were  here  still,  in  this  vision  which 
I  saw,  and  there  were  new  buildings  among 
them,  still  beautiful  and  simple  in  their 
architecture.  When  you  have  passed  through 
squalor,  when  you  have  passed  through  untidy 
places  in  the  corners  of  your  own  home,  have 
you  hot  rejoiced  in  the  beauty  of  the  elms,  and 
the  stateliness  and  simplicity  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  Andover,  and  seen  in  it  a  message 
of  democracy  in  itself?  There  were  new 
buildings  and  there  were  new  scholars.  I  saw 
one  who  was  the  son  of  one  of  the  boys  that 
I  passed  in  the  line  this  morning,  and  he  was 
talking  with  the  newest  comer;  the  first  was 
the  then  president  of  the  school,  and  the 
newest  comer  was  inquiring  of  him  certain 
things  concerning  the  school.  But  before  I 
had  a  chance  to  hear  what  was  happening,  I 
noticed  a  gathering  of  a  large  number  of  boys 
and  I  heard  a  mighty  cheer  go  up,  and  then 
again  a  cheer.  The  new-comer  said  to  the 
boys  of  the  school,  "Who  is  that?"  I  saw  a 
man  that  did  not  look  old,  because  he  never 
can  look  old,  for  youth  is  always  in  his  heart. 
I  saw  a  man  who  came  walking  among  them, 
and  as  he  drew  nearer,  my  more  experienced 
eye  showed  me  that  he  had  grown  older.  I 
saw  that  he  was  very  much  beloved  by  all,  and 
that  was  the  meaning  of  the  cheers  that  were 
given  him.  The  new-comer  said  to  the 
president  of  the  school,  "What  has  made  him 
so  popular?"  And  the  president  said,  "It  is 
because  he  has  lived  democracy.  He  knew 
that  all  boys  were  not  equal;  some  could  make 
a  touchdown  and  some  could  not,  some  could 
pass  examinations  and  some  could  not.  He 
knew  that  it  was  not  the  definition  of  true 
democracy  to  attempt  to  recognize  what  is 
not  —  that  all  boys  are  equal;  but  he  recog- 
nized that  all  boys  should  have  an  equal 
opportunity.  And  he  represented  a  sense  of 
fairness  and  a  sense  of  justice  that  not  only 
framed  itself  into  words  but  put  itself  into 
action  to  see  to  it  that  this  idea  of  true 
democracy  was  put  into  effect  in  the  school." 
This  one  who  was  thus  cheered,  I  am  sure  is 


cheered  by  you  now.  It  was  none  other  than 
"Al"  Stearns,  the  great  President  of  Phillips. 
We  boys  all  love  him  for  what  he  has  been 
making  and  what  he  is  making  and  what  he 
will  make  this  great  school  of  ours,  the  great 
American  democratic  school  that  sets  a 
standard  that  all  may  follow. 

Well,  I  was  very  much  interested  in  the 
conversation  of  those  boys  as  they  talked 
together.  One  of  them  said  to  the  other, 
"What  are  these  school  activities  that  I  hear 
about?"  He  was  told  that  there  were  several 
things  that  he  could  take  part  in  —  the 
school  paper,  the  school  athletics,  the  school 
musical  organizations,  the  school  debating. 
There  was  a  time  when  debating  was  not  so 
popular  as  some  other  things  in  the  school, 
but  the  spoken  word  will  never  die.  I  recall 
one  of  the  greatest  contributors  to  the  value 
of  the  spoken  word,  Professor  John  Wesley 
Churchill,  who  taught  here.  The  boys 
flocked  to  him  to  learn  how  to  use  words. 

Just  a  word  in  regard  to  the  future.  As  I 
see  it,  the  new  note  that  is  insisting  upon 
being  heard  is  "The  General  Welfare."  In 
the  Constitution  of  this  Academy  I  find  that  it 
is  this  which  is  the  purpose  of  the  formation, — 
that  men  should  here  be  taught  the  great  end 
and  real  business  of  living.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
real  business  of  living  not  only  that  one 
should  be  cultivated  himself,  and  so  able  to 
open  the  many  windows  of  the  pent-up 
houses  and  look  out  upon  the  gardens  and 
the  beauty  beyond,  but  that  he  should  go  out 
and  take  part  in  the  general  welfare.  When 
you  live  here  in  the  heart  of  your  democracy  and 
you  see  bullying  being  done,  you  stop  it.  Are 
you  going  to  permit  the  bullying  on  a  larger 
scale  to  continue  in  the  world?  Are  you 
going  to  permit  industrial  bullying  to  continue 
in  the  world?  The  new  thought  of  this 
generation  which  insists  upon  the  general 
welfare,  is  compelling  men  to  look  to  the 
conditions  of  life  that  surround  them.  That 
is  what  you  will  have  to  do  when  you  go  out  — 
look  to  the  conditions  of  life  that  surround 
you.  How  are  you  going  to  do  it?  You  are 
going  to  do  it  by  insisting  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  those  rules  of  democracy  which  you 
learned  here  in  your  everyday  life. 

Politics  is  the  breath  of  the  Republic.  How 
many  boys  know  who  represents  them  in 
Congress?  How  many  boys  know  who  repre- 
sents them  in  the  Legislature  of  their  state, 
and  whether  he  is  doing  the  people's  work? 
These  are  all  things  that  pertain  to  the 
general  welfare.  It  is  the  duty  of  every 
American  man  and  woman  who  has  the  ad- 
vantage and  the  stimulus  of  such  an  education 
as  you  have,  to  see  to  it  that  they  go  into 
politics.    While  you  have  time  here  in  the 
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local  democracy,  think  of  the  greater  democ- 
racy without,  in  which  you  are  to  take  part. 

There  is  a  good  deal  being  said  just  now 
about  calls  to  arms,  about  preparedness,  and 
the  war  that  is  going  on.  Andover  calls  men 
to  arms,  not  for  the  destruction  of  human  life 
and  property,  but  Andover  says  to  men, 
"Will  you  enlist  in  the  public  service?  In 
France  it  is  five  years,  in  Germany  three 
years,  of  a  man's  life  that  are  spent  in  active 
military  service,  besides  the  additional  years 
when  they  may  be  called;  can  you  enlist  two 
years  for  the  public  service  for  your  own 
country  in  the  walks  of  peace?"    Here  in  the 


After  this  part  of  the  program  had  been  con- 
cluded, the  guests  adjourned  to  the  new 
Peabody  Building,  where  luncheon  was 
served,  and  the  visitors  had  an  opportunity 
to  inspect  the  latest  addition  to  the  school 
plant.  Among  those  present,  besides  the 
speakers  already  mentioned,  were  Miss  Ger- 
trude Brooks,  Mrs.  Charles  Peabody,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  James  H.  Ropes  of  Cambridge,  Mrs. 
Robert  De  Courcy  Ward  of  Cambridge,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lane  of  Milton  Academy,  Head 
Master  H.  G.  Buehler  of  Hotchkiss,  Principal 
Lewis  Perry  of  The  Phillips  Exeter  Academy, 
Head  Master  D.  O.  S.  Lowell  of  Roxbury 
Latin  School,  I.  K.  Stetson  of  Bangor,  Maine, 


youth  of  the  future  before  me  lies  the  peace  of 
the  world,  and  if  there  is  any  hope  for  it,  it  is 
here  in  this  center  of  democracy. 

The  cure  of  democracy  is  more  democracy. 
An  insistence  upon  the  general  welfare  is  the 
only  power  that  can  help  men  to  ultimate 
happiness.  And  so  this  school,  this  school  of 
all  American  institutions,  fires  the  imagination 
of  one  of  her  boys.  This  is  the  school  that  has 
trained  many  a  man  to  seek  usefulness  to  his 
fellow  citizens.  In  the  future  how  much 
greater  will  be  its  service,  the  center  of  the 
American  democrats,  the  center  of  scholastic 
learning,  Phillips  Andover! 


President  of  the  Alumni  Association,  George 
B.  Knapp  of  Boston,  the  oldest  member  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  Dr.  G.  H.  Sawyer, 
Principal  of  Williston  Seminary,  Principal 
George  B.  Lawson  of  Vermont  Academy, 
Principal  William  Gallagher  of  Thayer  Acad- 
emy, Mr.  Towle  of  Worcester  Academy,  Mr. 
S.  M.  Dorey  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  many 
other  guests  of  the  day. 

At  three  o'clock,  in  the  Stone  Chapel, 
exercises  were  held  connected  with  the  re- 
dedication  of  Bartlet  Hall,  recently  restored 
after  the  disastrous  fire  of  December,  1914. 
The  first  speaker  was  Principal  Stearns,  who 
made  the  following  remarks: — 


RE-DEDICATION  OF  BARTLET  HALL 

Principal  Alfred  E.  Stearns,  Presiding 


ADDRESS  OF  PRINCIPAL  STEARNS 


The  elements  in  the  form  of  fire  and  water 
have  taken  part  in  the  re-dedication  of 
Bartlet  Hall.  The  fire  made  that  re-dedica- 
tion possible,  and  water  is  seeking  to  con- 
tribute its  proper  share  to  the  exercises  to-day. 

I  suppose  it  is  not  easy  for  those  of  the 
student  body,  at  least,  to  appreciate  the  close 
relations  which  have  always  obtained  between 
the  Seminary  and  the  Academy.  In  my  day 
in  the  school,  when  the  Seminary  was  still  on 
Andover  Hill,  it  stood  in  our  minds  as  some- 
thing of  an  anomaly.  Its  open  windows  were 
always  an  invitation  for  the  passerby  to  put 

I  as  much  snow  into  the  room  as  conditions  per- 
mitted,  until   the  irate  occupant  slammed 

1  down  the  window  and  muttered  his  theological 
curses  on  our  heads.  Its  social  functions  were 
always  an  invitation  to  pilfer  the  ice  cream 
and  cake,  if  that  could  be  accomplished 
without  detection;  and  its  somewhat  sombre 
walls,  lighted  here  and  there  by  an  occasional 
kerosene  lamp,  were  not  an  invitation  to  come 
and  drink  at  the  fount  of  theological  learning. 
We  accepted  the  Seminary  and  we  tolerated 


it,  but  that  was  about  all.  We  didn't  have 
these  opportunities  that  we  have  today  to  get 
back  into  the  history  of  the  school  and  of  the 
Seminary  and  discover  how  deeply  rooted  in 
the  same  soil  both  institutions  were,  and  how 
in  reality  each  served  a  common  purpose,  each 
strove  for  the  same  idea. 

The  Seminary,  as  will  be  explained  to  you 
later,  was  practically  an  outgrowth  of  Phillips 
Academy,  and  its  Founders  sought  to  realize, 
perhaps  in  more  satisfactory  detail,  the  same 
ideals  and  purposes  as  those  which  prompted 
the  Founders  of  Phillips  Academy  to  establish 
the  sister  schools  here  and  at  Exeter.  It  was 
simply  a  step  farther  in  the  program.  For  the 
Founders  of  Phillips  Academy  believed  in- 
tensely that  the  main  purpose  and  object  of 
that  school  should  be  to  develop  the  highest 
type  of  Christian  citizenship;  and  in  those 
days  that  type  could  not  be  fully  developed 
and  realized  without  going  that  step  further 
and  providing  for  those  who  were  fitted  to 
accept  its  definite  theological  training. 

It  may  also  be  of  interest  to  note  that  the 
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fact  that  Phillips  Academy  has  stood  for  so 
many  years  as  more  distinctly  a  Yale  fitting- 
school  than  a  school  fitting  for  any  other 
special  institution,  was  due  primarily  to  the 
Seminary.  Andover  Seminary,  as  most  of 
you  realize,  was  founded  as  a  protest  against 
Harvard  Unitarianism,  and  Andover  Seminary 
naturally  attracted  to  it  those  good  men  of 
strictly  orthodox  and  conservative  views  who 
felt  that  there  was  safety  here  and  danger 
elsewhere;  and  Yale,  which  had  become  the 
home  of  orthodoxy  and  conservatism,  naturally 
drew  its  students  largely  from  this  school. 


Yale  graduates  sent  their  sons  and  urged  their 
friends  to  come  here,  in  the  belief  that  being 
trained  in  a  school  in  such  close  proximity 
to  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  they  would 
be  sure  to  imbibe  the  right  ideas  of  life  and  of 
theology.  So  it  has  happened  that  because  of 
that  fact,  during  all  these  years  the  current 
has  continued  to  set  strongly  towards  Yale. 

If  the  Founders  of  the  Seminary  were  alive 
and  here  to-day,  I  am  confident  that  they 
would  realize,  as  we  do  who  are  most  closely 
in  touch  with  the  situation,  that  the  sur- 
render by  the  Seminary  of  its  buildings  and 
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property  to  Phillips  Academy  was  not  a  com- 
plete rupture  with  the  past,  not  a  breaking 
of  the  old  traditions,  not  a  starting  afresh  in 
new  and  untried  fields;  but  rather  a  natural 
development  due  to  the  changing  conditions 
of  the  times,  and  a  development  which  still 
carried  out  the  main  purposes  and  the  main 
objects  of  those  who  made  these  two  insti- 
tutions possible. 

We  still  seek  in  Phillips  Academy  to  train 
our  boys  for  Christian  citizenship  in  the 
highest  and  broadest  and  best  sense  of  the 


term;  and  the  fact  that  we  can  now  make  use 
of  these  valuable  buildings,  bequeathed  to  us 
by  t he  Theological  Seminary  on  its  departure 
from  Andover  Hill,  makes  it  possible  for  us  to 
realize  in  a  larger  and  fuller  way  than  ever 
before,  these  same  ideals  and  purposes. 

Therefore  we  feel  that  in  re-dedicating 
Bartlet  Hall  to-day  we  are  not  departing  from 
the  traditions  of  the  past,  but  we  are  rather 
giving  evidence  of  the  continuation  of  those 
conditions  and  of  their  working  out  in  larger 
and  broader,  if  somewhat  different  fields. 


Dr.  Stearns  was  followed  by  Dr.  Claude  M.  Fuess  of  the  Faculty,  who  delivered  the 
following  historical  address: — 
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ADDRESS  OF  DR.  FUESS 


September  18,  1821,  was  a  gala  day  on 
Andover  Hill.  Bartlet  Hall  had  just  been 
opened  as  a  Seminary  building.  In  the  Chapel 
nearby,  now  known  as  Pearson  Hall,  Professor 
Moses  Stuart,  then  at  the  height  of  his 
brilliant  career,  had  preached  an  eloquent 
sermon  dedicating  the  new  dormitory.  In  the 
congregation  was  the  Honorable  William 
Bartlet  of  Newburyport,  the  donor  of  the  hall, 
who  with  reluctance  had  finally  consented  to 
allow  his  name  to  be  associated  with  this,  his 
latest  gift.  The  three  fine  buildings  on  this 
ridge  stand  now  much  as  they  stood  on  that 
day  ninety-four  years  ago;  but  around  them 
changes  of  far-reaching  significance  have  taken 
place.  The  trees  which  Squire  Farrar  set  out 
in  the  huckleberry  marsh  towards  the  street 
have  grown  into  the  stately  Elm  Arch,  and  the 
marsh  itself  has  become  our  level  campus 
lawn;  to  the  north  and  west  and  south  new 
halls  and  houses  have  risen;  Andover  Hill  in 
character  and  appearance  is  indeed  trans- 
formed. Phillips  Academy,  under  Principal 
John  Adams,  was,  in  1821,  confined  to  only 
one  building,  the  present  Dining  Hall,  and 
was  decidedly  overshadowed  in  importance 
and  influence  by  the  rapidly-growing  Seminary. 
To-day,  by  a  strange  turn  of  fate,  the  Academy 
has  spread  to  include  all  that  once  was  a  part 
of  the  theological  institution;  while  the 
Seminary,  moved  to  Cambridge,  enjoys  a 
renascence  in  buildings  modern  and  splendid. 
Thus  it  is  that  Phillips  Academy  is  able  this 
afternoon  to  claim  Bartlet  Hall  as  its  own, 
and  to  re-dedicate  it,  in  the  midst  of  changed 
surroundings  but  we  trust  to  a  noble  purpose 
of  which  the  donor  would  approve. 

By  the  year  1820,  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,  established  in  1808,  had  prospered 
beyond  the  most  optimistic  expectations  of 
its  founders.  With  an  entering  class  of  forty, 
dormitory  accommodations  in  Phillips  Hall 
were  insufficient.  In  this  hour  of  need  it  was 
both  natural  and  inevitable  that  the  trustees 
should  turn  first  to  the  man  who  had  already 
shown  himself  to  be  a  munificent  patron.  Ac- 
cordingly, Squire  Farrar  and  Professor  Leonard 
Woods,  each  with  the  same  motive,  wrote  to 
Mr.  Bartlet,  explaining  the  situation.  Mr. 
Bartlet  responded  cordially  and  after  some  in- 
vestigation, formally  requested  the  trustees 
in  March,  1820,  to  allow  him  to  put  up  a 
"new  college"  on  their  land.  Action  with  him 
followed  rapidly  upon  the  thought.  In  an- 
other week  workmen  were  breaking  ground, 
and  bricks  were  being  carted  for  the  walls. 
By  Lhe  autumn  of  1821  the  hall  was  ready 
for  occupation.  On  September  25,  Mr. 
Bartlet  wrote  to  the  trustees: — 


"From  a  wish  to  contribute  to  the 
more  extended  usefulness  of  this  sacred 
institution,  and  being  influenced,  as  I 
humply  hope,  by  a  sincere  desire  for  the 
advancement  of  the  Cause  and  Kingdom 
of  the  Great  Redeemer  in  the  earth,  I 
have  erected  and  finished  and  furnished 
this   building,    and   now   with  humble 
gratitude  would  dedicate  it  and  all  its 
contents    and    appurtenances    to  this 
Divine  and  Glorious  Redeemer." 
In  this  letter  he  made  a  formal  transfer  to 
the  trustees  of  the  building,  together  with 
suitable  furniture,  which,  at  Mrs.  Bartlet's 
expense,  had  been  put  in  each  room.  The 
cost  of  the  structure  in  all  was  $19,574. 

The  Flonorable  William  Bartlet  is  remem- 
bered in  Andover  as  the  most  liberal  bene- 
factor of  Andover  Theological  Seminary;  but 
he  was  for  other  reasons  also  a  remarkable 
personality.  Born  in  1747,  he  was  descended 
from  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  Newbury. 
In  his  boyhood  he  served  some  years  as  a  shoe- 
maker's apprentice,  but  by  means  of  frugality, 
native  shrewdness,  and  business  enterprise,  he 
gradually  acquired  the  ownership  of  a  large 
fleet  of  sailing-vessels,  through  which,  in  the 
East  India  trade,  he  amassed  great  wealth. 
About  1805,  he  became  interested,  chiefly 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Reverend  Samuel 
Spring,  in  a  project  for  a  theological  seminary, 
and  a  year  or  two  later,  after  a  prosperous 
season,  he  declared  himself  willing  to  back  it 
with  financial  aid.  With  Moses  Brown  and 
John  Norris  he  was  one  of  the  Associate 
Flounders  of  the  institution  and  it  became  the 
unquestioned  "child  of  his  affection".  In 
addition  to  $20,000  contributed  to  the  original 
endowment,  he  gave  Pearson  Hall  and  Bartlet 
Hall,  and  also  the  President's  Flouse,  the 
Stuart  House,  and  the  Park  House.  From 
time  to  time  also  he  added  various  sums  for 
the  support  of  professors,  and  at  his  death,  in 
1811,  he  bequeathed  to  the  Seminary  $75,000. 
In  all,  his  gifts  aggregated  over  $200,000. 

Mr.  Bartlet  was  a  man  of  simple  tastes 
and  unassuming  manners,  modest  in  his 
demeanor  and  little  inclined  to  claim  credit 
for  his  good  deeds.  When  the  trustees  asked 
for  his  portrait,  he  refused  to  be  painted;  and 
it  had  to  be  obtained  by  subterfuge,  by  means  of 
an  artist  concealed  in  the  chapel  one  day  when 
he  was  present.  In  business  matters  he  was 
exacting  but  scrupulously  just.  His  most 
remarkable  characteristic,  perhaps,  was  a 
marvelous  tenacity  of  purpose.  "When  he 
formed  a  plan,"  once  said  Professor  Park,  "he 
put  his  foot  down;  and  when  he  had  put  his 
foot  down,  the  person  who  hoped  to  move  it 
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must  have  a  faith  strong  enough  to  move  a 
mountain."  Frugal  and  even  parsimonious 
in  small  matters,  he  was  generous  on  a  lavish 
scale,  dispensing  large  sums  without  the 
slightest  hesitation.  Like  John  and  Samuel 
Phillips,  he  saved  that  he  might  have  the 
power  to  give.  Physically  he  was  a  large  man, 
with  a  giant  frame  and  a  strong  step.  Visitors 
to  his  home  remembered  him  as  a  man  of 
immense  bulk,  seated  in  a  huge  chair,  the  man 
and  the  chair  together  seeming  almost  to  fill 
the  room.  Even  when  he  was  over  ninety, 
his  eye  was  not  dim  nor  his  natural  force 
abated.  During  his  lifetime  he  faced  much 
criticism;  but  he  was  a  man, 

"Who  let  the  turbid  streams  of  rumor  flow 
Through  either  babbling  world  of  high  or  low; 
Whose  life  was  work,  whose  language  rife 
With  rugged  maxims  hewn  from  life; 
Who  never  spoke  against  a  foe; 
Whose  ninety  winters  froze  with  one  rebuke 
All  great  self-seekers  trampling  on  the  right; — ■ 
Whatever  record  lea])  to  light 
He  never  shall  be  shamed." 

In  the  Bartlet  Hall  of  Seminary  days  there 
were  no  luxuries  and  few  comforts.  Students 
had  to  do  all  their  own  domestic  work:  make 
beds,  sweep,  fdl  lamps,  carry  wood  and  coal 
up  the  steep  stairs  to  their  rooms.  But  many 
of  them,  despite  these  hardships  or  possibly 
because  of  them,  became  men  of  distinction. 


On  the  first  floor  in  the  southwest  corner 
Elijah  Kellogg  wrote  Spartacus  to  the  Gladia- 
tors, to  which  the  walls  of  so  many  school- 
rooms have  since  resounded.  Mere  lived 
Samuel  Munson,  who,  only  two  years  after 
graduation,  met  his  doom,  a  martyr  mission- 
ary in  Sumatra,  and  William  G.  SchaufTler, 
translator  of  the  Bible  into  many  savage 
tongues.  Here  dwelt  other  notable  mission- 
aries: William  B.  Capron  and  Daniel  Crosby 
Greene,  Daniel  Bliss,  president  of  Syria 
College  at  Beirut,  and  Joseph  Neesima,  the 
famous  Japanese.  Phillips  Academy  men  will 
be  interested  to  know  that  Dr.  Stearns  and 
Mr.  Stackpole  here  spent  part  of  their  student 
days.  As  Galilee  Hall  on  Caeserea  Hill,  it 
figures  in  Mrs.  Ward's  A  Singular  Life,  where 
it  and  Phillips  Hall  are  described  contemptu- 
ously as  "old  red  boxes".  From  across  the 
street  Helen  Carruth,  the  heroine  of  the  novel, 
used  to  watch  the  dormitory  take  fire  from 
the  western  sky  behind  her,  receive  the  "onset 
of  flame",  and  cast  it  back  as  a  mass  of 
gorgeous  color. 

As  the  Seminary  in  1008  approached  the 
centenary  of  its  existence,  the  movement  for 
its  transfer  to  Cambridge  could  not  be 
stayed.  When  the  business  arrangements  had 
been  consummated,  the  venerable  building 
came  into  possession  of  the  Academy,  which, 
under  Dr.  Bancroft  and  Dr.  Stearns,  had  far 
outgrown  its  original  plant.  Since  that  date 
it  has  been  used  as  an  Academy  dormitory. 
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In  the  early  morning  of  December  8,  1914, 
when  the  ground  was  covered  with  ice  and 
sleet,  fire  was  discovered  on  the  top  floor,  and 
despite  the  vigorous  efforts  of  students  and 
firemen,  the  interior  was  completely  destroyed. 
Fortunately,  it  was  well  insured,  and  the  work 
of  restoration  began  at  once.  This  was  carried 
on  along  the  old  lines,  and,  chiefly  because  of 
the  good  taste  of  the  architect  and  the  co- 
operation of  Mr.  Charles  A.  Parmelee,  has 
been  highly  successful.  To-day,  effectively 
restored,  it  is  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most 
comfortable  dormitories  on  the  hill. 

This  re-dedication  of  Bartlet  Hall  is  no 
futile  ceremony.  This  building,  in  its  restored 
form,  is  symbolic  of  the  new  Andover  Hill, 
which  aims  at  progress  on  the  old  foundations. 


Although  the  institution  to  which  Mr.  Bartlet 
was  a  benefactor  is  here  no  longer,  we  are 
profiting  by  his  generosity  and  learning  to 
look  back  upon  him  as  belonging  with  Judge 
Phillips  and  Eliphalet  Pearson,  Squire  Farrar 
and  John  Adams,  on  our  roll  of  honor.  Re- 
membering him  and  the  school  which  the 
others  founded,  we  feel  that, 

"To  be  made  a  son  of  hers  is  to  be  made 

Scion  of  an  illustrious  line,  ancient,  that  dowers 

Its  heirs  with  halls  majestical,  arrayed 

In  beauty  beyond  the  pomp  of  palaces; 

The  high  tradition,  the  ancestral  shade 

Of  noble  minds  to  inherit,  centuries' 

Hearded,  uncsheduled  nameless  wealth  at  leisure 

To  have  her  heart's  contentment  —  this  it  is 

To  be  her  son  and  hold  in  trust  her  treasure." 


In  concluding  the  program  Professor  William  H.  Ryder  of  the  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  spoke  as  follows: — 


ADDRESS  OF  PROFESSOR  W.  H.  RYDER 


You  cannot  wonder,  my  friends,  that  one 
who  belonged  to  the  old  order  feels  some  sense 
of  regret  mingled  with  the  joy  in  which  we  all 
share  on  this  auspicious  occasion.  I  remember 
as  if  it  were  but  yesterday,  although  forty- 
eight  years  have  passed  in  this  last  month,  the 
day  when  I  first  crossed  the  threshold  of 
Bartlet  Hall  and  climbed  its  (lights  of  stairs 
into  the  upper  story  and  took  up  my  residence 
in  Room  No.  15.  I  can  almost  sec  the  faces 
of  my  neighbors  in  adjoining  rooms  as  I  stand 
here  to-day,  and  hear  their  voices,  though 
many  of  them  have  been  silent  in  death  for 
many  a  year. 

I  recall  those  delightful  and  congenial 
associations  which  we  had  one  with  another 
and  with  our  revered  instructors.  I  recall 
those  pleasant  long  winter  evenings  which  we 
spent  together  in  some  of  our  rooms,  little 
companies  of  us,  when  we 

 reason'd  high 

Of  providence,  foreknowledge,  will,  and  fate, 
Fix'd  fate,  free-will,  foreknowledge  absolute; 
And  found  no  end,  in  wand'ring  mazes  lost." 

We  felt  in  those  days  that  if  we  were  not  in 
those  discussions  directly  contributing  to  the 
solution  of  these  great  problems  which  have 
perplexed  the  ages,  at  least  we  were  gaining 
equipment  which  would  enable  us  to  make 
contributions  to  the  settlement  of  these  deep 
themes. 

Those  days  are  past.  Not  only  are  they  past 
in  the  sense  that  they  belong  to  other  years, 
but  they  are  past  in  the  sense  that  they 
belong  to  another  era.    The  fire  which  con- 


sumed the  inside  of  Bartlet  Hall  burned  up, 
apparently,  its  earlier  dedication,  and  it  must 
be  re-dedicated  to-day.  I  have  no  doubt  it 
consumed  at  the  same  time  the  theological 
aroma  which  had  been  gathering  there  for 
nearly  a  hundred  years. 

And  yet,  my  dear  friends,  while  there  is 
this  sense  of  change,  and  while  we  feel  that 
the  continuity  of  the  life  of  this  building  has, 
perhaps,  in  some  measure  been  broken,  after 
all,  we  are  gathered  here  not  to  bury  an 
institution  which  is  dead,  not  to  mark  a 
transfer  which  involves  an  absolute  and 
complete  break  with  the  past.  The  very  terms 
which  are  used  in  inviting  us  to  gather  here 
suggest  that  there  is  a  certain  continuity,  a 
certain  link  which  binds  the  new  into  the  old. 
We  are  to  re-dedicate,  or  we  are  now  engaged 
in  re-dedicating,  this  building.  It  is  re- 
dedicated.  It  is  a  dedication  which  is  built 
upon  the  old  dedication;  not  something  which 
transfers  it  to  another  realm  of  service,  but 
something  which  recognizes  the  old  and 
builds  upon  that. 

It  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  those 
who  belong  to  the  Seminary  and  who  still 
regret  its  removal  from  this  beautiful  Andover 
Hill,  to  feel  that  the  buildings  were  trans- 
ferred —  the  buildings  and  the  beautiful 
grounds  —  to  a  use  which  is  so  closely  related 
to  the  old  use;  which  is  the  same  use,  indeed, 
only  in  another  relation;  if  with  less  con- 
centration of  interest  in  one  department  of 
service,  in  wider  interest  in  the  same  general 
service  which  these  buildings  have  served  in 
the  years  which  are  past. 
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Bartlet  Hall  and  all  these  buildings  were 
dedicated  to  the  advance  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God  in  the  earth,  to  service  rendered  to 
humanity,  patriotic  service  in  our  own 
country,  service  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
And  this  building  and  these  buildings  are 
still  used  for  the  same  purpose.  There  has 
been  no  radical  or  fundamental  change,  and 
the  re-dedication  only  recognizes  the  fact  that 
they  have  been  dedicated  and  that  they  are 
now  transferred  to  a  somewhat  different, 
though  not  vitally  different,  association  and  use. 

I  can  but  feel  that  the  fire  which  burned  the 
inside  of  this  building,  but  which  left  its  walls 
without  harm,  illustrates  the  experience  of 
our  religious  thought,  our  religious  growth 
and  feeling.  Old  things  pass  away  and  all 
things  become  new,  and  yet  the  fundamentals 
remain.  The  walls  of  our  theological  system 
are  as  firm  to-day  as  they  were  nearly  a 
hundred  years  ago,  when  Bartlet  Hall  was 
first  dedicated.  The  service  which  it  rentiers 
is  the  same  service  to  which  it  was  conse- 


crated then,  and  the  service  which  these 
buildings  and  grounds  render  here  is  the  same 
service  though  under  somewhat  different 
conditions.  I  can  but  hope,  and  pray,  too, 
that  there  will  still  remain,  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously, in  the  minds  of  the  youth  who 
occupy  these  buildings,  the  influence  of  the 
days  which  are  past;  that  while  things  are  new 
and  relations  different,  after  all  there  has 
been  contributed  to  the  life  of  this  Hill  and 
all  these  buildings  —  and  we  speak  especially 
of  the  building  which  is  re-dedicated  to-day  — 
the  kind  of  spirit  and  influence  which  will  be 
felt  in  the  years  which  go  by. 

We  look  forward  to  many  years,  lasting 
perhaps  as  long  as  the  sun  and  moon  endure,  as 
one  of  the  Founders  of  the  Seminary  said 
when  he  laid  his  foundation  here, —  the  years 
which  are  to  come  while  this  building  and  all 
these  buildings  and  all  these  grounds  continue 
to  serve  the  cause  of  humanity  and  to  build 
up  the  kingdom  of  righteousness,  justice, 
truth,  and  love  in  the  world. 


CLOSING  EXERCISES 


After  these  exercises  many  of  the  guests 
visited  Bartlet  Hall,  where  they  were  received 
by  Mr.  Charles  A.  Parmelee  and  the  boys 
resident  in  the  building. 

At  four  o'clock,  tea  was  served  in  the 
Peabody  Building.  Among  those  who  poured 
were  Airs.  Charles  H.  Forbes,  Mrs.  M.  \Y. 
Stackpole,  Mrs.  Charles  Peabody,  Mrs. 
Claude  M.  Fuess,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Phillips,  Mrs. 
W.  Huston  Lillard,  Mrs.  F.  M.  Newton,  and 
Mrs.  W.  K.  Moorchead.  Following  the  tea 
there  was  dancing  in  the  large  room  on  the 
second  floor.  At  five  o'clock  an  organ  recital 
was  given  in  the  Stone  Chapel  by  Mr.  Carl  F. 
Pfattcichcr,  the  program  being  as  follows: — 

1.  Suite  Gothique  L.  Boellmann 

a.  Introduction — Choral. 
/).    Menuet  gothique. 

c.  Priere  a  Notre-Darae. 

d.  Toccata. 

2.  a.  Minuet  in  G.  Beethoven 

b.  Pa  vane  Favorite  (Louis  XIV)  Brisson 


c.  Minuet  in  lib.  Handel 
Overture  to  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream" 

Mendelssohn 

During  the  day  an  historical  exhibit,  con- 
sisting of  old  catalogues,  pictures,  and  letters, 
was  open  to  visitors  at  the  Academy  Library. 
Visitors  were  also  provided  with  a  small 
folder,  pointing  out  and  explaining  the 
significance  of  the  various  historic  sites  and 
buildings.  A  committee  consisting  of  Mr. 
Charles  A.  Parmelee  and  Mr.  Harold  S. 
Wilkins  placed  a  wreath  of  laurel  on  the 
Phillips  tomb  in  the  Old  South  cemetery, 
where  Judge  Phillips  was  buried  in  1802. 
The  marshals  for  the  parade  were  Professor 
Charles  H.  Forbes,  assisted  by  Mr.  Robert  P. 
Keep,  Professor  Allan  R.  Benner,  Mr.  John  L. 
Phillips,  Mr.  Guy  II.  Eaton,  and  Mr.  Lester 

E.  Lynde.  The  Faculty  committee  in  charge 
of  the  arrangements  for  the  day  was  made 
up  of  Mr.  Markham  W.  Stackpole,  chairman, 
Mr.  Archibald  Freeman,  Mr.  Charles  A. 
Parmelee,   Dr.   Claude   M.   Fuess,   and  Mr. 

F.  \Y.  II.  Stott. 
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JOHN  PHELPS  TAYLOR 


In  the  death  of  Professor  John  Phelps 
Taylor  on  Monday,  September  13,  Andover 
lost  a  well-beloved  citizen.  Professor  Taylor 
was  born  here  in  1841,  the  son  of  Rev.  John 
Lord  Taylor,  D.  D.,  at  that  time  minister  of 
the  South  Church  and  afterwards  long  iden- 
tified with  the  Theological  Seminary  as 
treasurer  and  professor.  His  mother  was 
Caroline  Lord  Phelps,  a  descendant  of  promi- 
nent colonial  settlers  in  Connecticut  and 
Alassachusetts. 

John  Phelps  Taylor  made  a  brilliant  record 
as  a  student,  graduating  from  Phillips  Acad- 
emy with  highest  honors  in  1858.  One  of  his 
schoolmates  testifies  warmly  to  his  fine  in- 
fluence over  his  fellows.  He  completed  his 
course  at  Yale  College  in  1862,  being  the 
valedictorian  of  his  class.  One  of  his  class- 
mates and  closest  friends,  both  at  Andover 
and  Yale,  was  the  late  Melville  C.  Day,  the 
benefactor  of  Phillips  Academy.  At  Yale, 
Mr.  Taylor  was  a  member  of  Psi  Upsilon. 
Skull  and  Bones,  and  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  and  in 
later  years  was  one  of  the  first  members  of 
the  Boston  Yale  Club.  He  had  a  lifelong 
enthusiasm  for  Y'ale  and  for  his  college  class. 

The  next  two  years  after  college  he  devoted 
to  teaching  and  travel  and  to  the  study  of 
modern  languages  at  Paris,  Bonn,  and  Venice. 
In  1865,  Mr.  Taylor  entered  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  from  which  he  graduated  in 
1868.  During  one  year  of  his  Seminary  course 
he  taught  Latin  and  Greek  in  Phillips  Acad- 
emy, and  for  the  larger  part  of  another 
academic  year  he  was  granted  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  travel  with  his  father  in  Europe  and 
the  Holy  Land.  His  marked  ability  as  a 
student  had  enabled  him  in  three  months  to 
anticipate  the  class-work  of  the  entire  year. 

On  October  1 L,  1868,  he  married  Antoinette 
Hall  of  a  well-known  New  Haven  family, 
whom  he  had  met  in  his  college  days.  In  that 
year,  too,  he  was  ordained  to  the  Congre- 
gational ministry  and  became  pastor  of  the 
South  Church  in  Middletown,  Conn.,  where 
he  remained  till  1871.  After  two  years  at  the 
United  Church,  Newpirt,  R.  I.,  and  a  brief 
period  of  study  at  Andover,  he  accepted,  in 
1878,  a  call  to  the  Second  Congregational 
Church  of  New  London,  Conn.,  where  he  had 
a  happy  pastorate  for  nearly  six  vears.  In 
188  5  he  was  called  to  the  Taylor  Professor- 
ship in  Andover  Seminary,  a  chair  that  had 
been  endowed  by  Frederic  H.  Tavlor  of  Ando- 
ver, and  Dr.  John  Lord  Taylor."  For  sixteen 
years  Professor  Taylor  was  a  teacher  of 
Biblical  History  and  Literature,  and  lecturer 


in  Oriental; Archaeology  in  the  Seminary. 
During  the  early  part  of  this  period  he  carried 
on  special  studies  with  Prof.  Lyon  of  Harvard, 
Prof.  Haupt  of  Johns  Hopkins,  and  Prof. 
Gottheil  of  Columbia.  In  1885  he  was  lec- 
turer on  Egvptologv  at  the  Peabody  Institute 
of  Baltimore;  from  1888  to  1892  he  was  a 
director  of  the  American  Oriental  Society; 
and  from  1884  to  1893  he  was  contributing 
editor  on  archaeology  to  the  Andover  Review. 
With  the  other  theological  professors  he  served 
as  preacher  at  the  Seminary  Chapel.  He  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from 
Middlebury  College,  Vermont,  in  1897. 

Like  his  father,  Professor  John  Phelps 
Taylor  was  deeply  interested  in  local  history 
and  town  affairs.  At  the  time  of  the  250th 
anniversary  of  Andover  he  was  a  member  of 
the  General  Committee  of  Fifteen  which  had 
charge  of  the  celebration,  and  he  was  always 
a  generous  contributor  to  Andover's  varied 
philanthropies. 

Since  his  retirement  from  active  teaching 
in  1899,  he  has  devoted  himself  to  study  and 
travel  and  to  the  interests  of  Phillips  and 
Abbot  Academics.  From  1892  till  his  death 
he  was  a  devoted  and  generous  trustee  of 
Abbot.  He  frequently  visited  the  school  and 
enjoyed  the  friendship  both  of  teachers  and 
pupils.  The  prosperity  of  Abbot  was  one  of 
his  deepest  joys. 

The  election  of  Professor  Taylor  as  president 
of  the  Phillips  Academy  Alumni  Association 
for  the  year  1912-13  was  a  fitting  recognition 
of  his  lifelong  loyalty  and  his  invaluable  ser- 
vices to  Phillips,  for  it  was  largely  through  his 
intimate  friendship  with  Mr.  Melville  C.  Day 
that  Mr.  Day's  princely  generosity  toward 
Phillips  Academy  was  fostered.  The  last  and 
most  beautiful  of  the  dormitories  given  by 
Mr.  Day  fittingly  bears  the  name  of  John 
Phelps  Taylor  1 1  all. 

Professor  Taylor  was  gifted  with  a  remark- 
able memory,  and  he  was  an  accomplished 
linguist.  To  the  end  of  his  life  he  kept  up  his 
readings  in  the  classics  and  in  the  oriental  and 
modern  languages.  In  youth  and  age,  he  was 
an  enthusiastic  traveller  and  an  ardent  student 
of  art,  history,  and  literature.  As  a  preacher 
he  was  welcomed  from  time  to  time  in  the 
local  churches  and  in  other  cities  and  towns 
of  New  England.  As  a  speaker  and  as  a  writer 
he  had  unusual  gifts  of  expression.  He  de- 
lighted in  literary  composition,  and  his  style 
was  characterized  by  a  rich  vocabulary  and  by 
a  wealth  of  allusion  and  quotation. 

Although  for  several  years  past  he  had  not 
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been  in  vigorous  health,  it  was  only  a  week 
before  his  death  that  he  was  compelled  by 
illness  to  withdraw  from  his  accustomed 
activities.  He  was  confined  to  his  bed  but 
four  days,  and  passed  away  quietly  at  half- 
past  nine  on  the  morning  of  September  13. 
A  multitude  of  friends  in  many  places  have 
been  thinking  during  these  past  few  weeks 


and  have  spoken  one  to  another  of  his  refine- 
ment and  devoutness  of  nature  and  his  beauty 
of  spirit,  of  his  patience  and  cheerful  unselfish- 
ness; and  by  the  people  of  Andover  Professor 
Taylor  will  long  be  affectionately  remembered 
as  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  a  thoughtful 
neighbor,  a  good  citizen,  and  as  a  friend  of 
rare  kindliness. 


AN  APPRECIATION 


In  the  death  of  Professor  John  Phelps 
Taylor,  recorded  elsewhere  in  this  issue, 
Phillips  Academy  has  sustained  a  more  than 
common  loss.  The  services  which  Professor 
Taylor  rendered  the  school  cannot  easily  be 
measured  in  definite  terms,  but  they  were 
such  as  to  be  justly  deserving  of  appreciation 
and  gratitude.  Long  a  familiar  figure  on 
Andover  Hill,  he  found  in  the  later  years  of 
his  life  an  ever-deepening  interest  in  the 
welfare  and  development  of  his  old  school.  He 
it  was  who  first  aroused  and  later  sustained 
and  strengthened  the  generous  interest  of  his 
schoolmate  and  friend,  Mr.  Melville  C.  Day, 
which  prompted  the  latter  to  contribute  so 
liberally  to  the  material  advancement  of  the 
Academy.  Each  new  donation,  whether  of 
funds  or  buildings,  was  welcomed  by  Pro- 
fessor  Taylor,   with    unfeigned  enthusiasm. 


Had  he  himself  been  the  donor  he  could  hardly 
have  shown  a  keener  interest.  He  watched 
with  joy  each  new  building  grow  into  its  place 
in  the  school's  expanding  equipment,  and  he 
rejoiced  in  the  evidence  that  each  brought  of 
increased  efficiency  and  power.  His  friendly 
counsel  was  offered  freely  and  generously 
accepted,  and  his  loyalty,  growing  stronger 
with  the  passing  years,  was  a  constant  source 
of  inspiration  and  strength.  A  real  gentle- 
man of  the  old  school,  courteous,  kindly,  and 
sympathetic,  he  won  and  held  the  respect  of 
those  who  knew  him  even  slightlv,  and  the 
love  of  those  who  knew  him  best.  Phillips 
Academy  owes  much  to  its  benefactors,  old 
and  new.  To  none  does  it  owe  more  than  to 
John  Phelps  Taylor,  the  Christian  gentleman, 
the  loyal  alumnus,  the  sympathetic  friend. 

A.  E.  S. 


THE  STUDY  OF  THE  BIBLE  AS  LITERATURE  AT  ANDOVER 

By  Markham  W.  Stackhole 


Two  main  reasons  are  urged  for  systematic 
study  of  the  Bible  in  secondary  schools  at  the 
present  time.  The  most  important,  of  course, 
is  the  religious  and  moral  aim  of  such  study, 
but  in  the  present  generation,  it  has  become 
increasingly  evident  that  the  schools  must 
provide  for  the  study  of  the  Bible  as  literature. 
One  does  not  need  to  argue  in  these  days  thai, 
quite  apart  from  the  moral  or  religious  con- 
siderations, familiarity  with  the  Bible  is 
essential  to  culture.  The  Bible  occupies  a 
unique  place  in  English  literature,  not  only 
for  its  intrinsic  literary  worth,  but  also  from 
its  close  and  fundamental  relation  to  other 
great  literature  and  even  to  every-day  speech. 

In  many  schools  Bible  courses  are  provided 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  both  of  the  objects 
mentioned  above.  At  Phillips  Academy  a 
different  plan  has  been  followed,  and  the  two 
objects  have  been  kept  apart.  The  curriculum 
courses  in  English  Bible  arc  planned  and 
taught  with  reference  to  the  Bible  as  a  great 
English  classic.  To  many,  this  effort  to  study 
the  Bible  apart  from  a  religious  and  ethical 
aim  may  seem  artificial,  if  not,  indeed,  im- 


possible; but  some  reasons  may  be  given  for 
attempting  it: 

First:  All  teachers,  whatever  their  re- 
ligious points  of  view,  recognize  the  need  of  a 
literary  acquaintance  with  the  Bible  as  a  part 
of  general  education;  while  every  teacher  of 
the  classics  or  of  English  is  painfully  aware 
of  the  lack  of  this  knowledge  in  boys  of  the 
present  generation.  It  is  recognized,  therefore 
by  those  responsible  for  the  curriculum,  that 
the  literary  study  of  the  Bible  has  a  rightful 
place  there. 

Second:  Such  courses  can  properly  be 
required  of  every  student  of  whatever  religious 
faith.  The  aim  and  scope  can  be  made  clear 
at  the  outset. 

Third:  This  approach  to  the  Bible  tends 
to  remove  those  prejudices  and  misconcep- 
tions which  so  many  schoolboys  cherish  with 
regard  to  it.  Bible  study  need  not  be  dry, 
difficult,  remote,  nor  solemn.  Boys  often 
express  agreeable  surprise  at  finding  the  Bible 
stories  interesting,  and  at  times  amusing; 
in  fact,  not  unlike  other  good  reading. 
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Fourth:  One  who  attempts  to  teach  the 
Bible  as  literature  will  find  fresh  interest  and 
illumination  through  this  mode  of  approach. 
Moreover,  he  can  teach  to  better  advantage 
if  in  these  courses  he  limits  himself  to  the  task 
of  laying  a  foundation  of  familiarity  with 
Biblical  incidents,  characters,  and  language. 

Fifth:  Objection  has  sometimes  been  made 
to  making  Bible  study  a  regular  part  of 
the  curriculum  on  the  ground  that  the  stand- 
ards and  penalties  which  go  with  other  courses 
would  seem  inappropriate  as  applied  to  the 
study  of  the  Bible.  But  if  in  these  courses  the 
aim  is  limited  to  a  literary  study,  this  objection 
disappears.  The  ordinary  methods  and 
standards  of  the  class-room  are  just  as  ap- 
propriate as  for  any  other  course  in  English 
literature.  Recitations  and  examinations  may 
be  required,  "conditions"  may  be  given,  if 
necessary,  and  honors  may  be  awarded. 
Bible  courses  are  no  longer  a  farce,  or  extras 
in  a  class  by  themselves,  but,  as  befits  their  edu- 
cational importance,  are  on  a  par  with  other 
courses  in  literature.  This  implies  a  proper 
time  allowance  in  the  schedule, — -  certainly 
more  than  one  hour  a  week,  and  on  regular 
school  days. 

An  important  practical  problem  is  that  of 
textbooks.  It  is  highly  important,  of  course, 
that  the  student  should  become  familiar  with 


the  language  of  the  King  James  version.  But 
a  protest  may  be  entered  against  the  use  of 
the  Bible  in  the  ordinary  form,  with  its  fine 
print,  double  columns,  and  close  lines.  Espe- 
cially in  the  narrative  portions  the  verse 
divisions  are  also  a  handicap.  A  boy's  Bible 
text-book  should  look  like  his  other  books, 
and  should  be  well  arranged,  clearly  printed, 
and  sensibly  bound.  In  such  a  text-book  many 
sections  not  at  all  necessary  for  a  literary 
appreciation  of  the  Bible  may  be  omitted. 
Brief  literary  notes  are  required  as  in  other 
standard  texts.  At  Phillips  Academy,  in  the 
first-year  work,  Mr.  Sheffield's  The  Old  Testa- 
ment Narrative  in  a  single  volume,  has  been 
found  admirable  for  this  purpose.  The 
poetical  and  prophetical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  are  perhaps  as  a  whole  beyond  the 
appreciation  of  most  schoolboys,  but  many 
selections  can  be  made  from  the  Psalms, 
and  even  from  the  Prophets,  which  may  be 
studied  by  them  to  advantage.  A  similar  text- 
book for  the  New  Testament  has  yet  to  be 
prepared.  Such  a  book  would  give  all  of  the 
incidents  of  our  Lord's  life  in  orderly  ar- 
rangement, and  a  large  part  of  his  teachings. 
In  the  book  of  Acts  some  of  the  speeches  might 
be  abridged  or  omitted.  From  the  Epistles 
a  group  of  selections  with  a  few  literary  notes 
would  be  desirable.    For  the  entire  Bible  a 
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table  of  quotations  and  allusions  would  be 
extremely  useful,  for  an  especially  interesting 
feature  of  this  study  is  the  relation  of  Biblical 
literature  to  English  literature  in  general. 
As  the  students  become  familiar  with  the 
stories  and  teachings,  it  is  desirable  constantly 
to  test  their  knowledge  —  as  indeed  it  will  be 
tested  in  later  years  —  by  bringing  to  their 
attention  those  Biblical  quotations  and  al- 
lusions in  which  our  standard  and  our  current 
literature  and  even  our  common  talk  abound. 
To  identify  these  phrases  is  also  good  mental 
discipline. 

In  former  days  children  committed  hundreds 
of  Bible  verses  to  memory.  In  these  days, 
when  the  training  of  verbal  memory  seems  so 
widely  neglected,  the  learning  of  Biblical 
poems  and  notable  prose  passages  from  the 
King  James  version  may  well  be  encouraged. 

As  the  study  of  the  Bible  as  literature  has 


advanced  in  recent  years,  there  appears  a 
growing  appreciation  of  the  element  of  humor 
in  its  pages.  It  is  extremely  interesting  to 
run  through  the  Biblical  narratives  and 
teachings  primarily  with  this  point  in  view, 
and  it  goes  without  saying  that  such  appre- 
ciation on  the  part  of  the  teacher  will  do  much 
to  quicken  the  interest  and  hold  the  attention 
of  his  students. 

There  are  other  ways,  too,  in  which  the 
impression  that  the  Bible  is  remote  from 
modern  life  may  be  dispelled.  The  teacher 
does  well  to  show  constantly  how  the  Biblical 
incidents,  characters,  and  laws  are  related  to 
the  life  and  conditions  of  to-day.  For  example, 
the  parable  of  the  trees  in  the  Book  of  Judges 
is  a  picture  of  present  municipal  politics,  while 
the  parable  of  the  sower  in  our  Lord's  teaching 
perfectly  presents  four  modern  types  of 
students. 


LATIN  INSTRUCTION  IN  SCHOOLS 

By  Charles  H.  Forbes 


The  air  is  full  of  plans,  suggestions,  and 
hints  for  making  the  classics  interesting. 
Journals  are  full  of  reports  of  plays,  dances, 
scenes,  etc.,  from  ancient  authors  and  from 
ancient  life.  Properly  subordinated  to  the 
real  business  of  classical  training,  some  of 
these  proposals  and  experiments  may  have 
merit,  but  the  widespread  emphasis  on  such 
devices  seems  to  be  assuming  unsafe  propor- 
tions. There  is  grave  danger  that  embellish- 
ments may  absorb  time  and  thought  needed 
for  serious  work.  It  is,  of  course,  not  amiable 
to  object  to  any  little  diversions  that  may  lend 
entertainment  to  the  sober  task  of  learning 
a  difficult  language,  but  there  is  perhaps 
nothing  ungracious  in  uttering  a  warning 
against  encroachments  on  the  room  needed 
for  that  task. 

Latin  will  not  be  given  a  stronger  hold  on 
public  approval  through  trivial  forms  of  enter- 
tainment. Over  stress  on  them  will  merely 
open  the  whole  subject  to  easy  attack  from 
opponents.  There  is  a  field  for  Latin  which  is 
peculiarly  its  own  and  worth  while.  Criticism 
of  language  study  is  quite  correct  in  certain 
particulars,  as,  for  instance,  that  there  is  not 
time  under  present  conditions  for  the  study 
of  several  languages  in  the  same  fashion  of 
attention  to  technical  details.  Unquestion- 
ably, however,  there  is  merit  in  the  study  of 
the  structure  of  speech.  Now  that  we  arc  to 
have  a  common  terminology  of  grammar,  it 
would  seem  to  be  a  good  time  for  classicists  to 


emphasize  the  peculiar  claims  of  Latin  as  the 
best  instrument  for  instruction  in  the  tech- 
nique of  cultivated  speech.  The  elaborate 
and  scientific  grammar  of  this  language  offers 
the  most  perfect  means  of  teaching  the  struc- 
ture of  verbal  expression  and  the  art  of 
sentence-building.  Once  thoroughly  studied 
in  the  Latin,  there  would  be  little  difficulty 
in  adapting  the  knowledge  gained  to  another 
kindred  speech. 

We  have  sought  release  from  grammar  too 
long.  It  is  high  time  to  turn  back  a  bit  and 
base  our  claims  on  sound  training  in  the  make- 
up of  language  and  an  insistence  on  the 
acquisition  of  real  information  about  words 
and  their  ways  and  comradeship.  This  does 
not  mean  that  there  should  be  no  close  to  this 
form  of  training.  A  time  comes  when  repeti- 
tion destroys  the  object  for  which  it  seeks. 
Iteration  is  a  stupid  god.  The  student  who 
does  not  get  the  full  benefit  of  grammatic  drill 
in  three  years,  under  decent  instruction,  will 
rarely  get  it  at  all.  If  we  are  to  save  our 
students  for  literature,  we  must  initiate  them 
into  it  as  something  beyond  the  grip  of  gram- 
mar, and  we  must  do  it  before  they  leave 
school.  Otherwise  the  lamentable  habit  of 
dropping  Latin  at  the  college  gates  will  con- 
tinue. Latin  gets  many  of  its  values  from  its 
difficulties;  let  us  not  shrink  from  embracing 
them  openly,  and  let  us  make  our  best  of  the 
long  continued  effort  necessary  to  subdue 
them,  for  this  is  the  very  process  that  evolves 
the  useful  man. 
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The  Clough  House  on  Salem  Street 


General     School  Interests 


The  One  Hundred  Thirty-eighth 
School  Year 

The  regular  fall  examinations  for  admission 
to  Phillips  Academy  were  held  on  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday,  September  14  and  15,  at 
Andover,  and  the  school  opened  on  Thursday, 
September  16,  with  an  enrollment  slightly 
smaller  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  school 
last  year,  although  at  the  present  writing, 
with  the  boys  who  have  enrolled  late  for 
various  reasons,  the  enrollment  is  about  that 
of  last  year,  550.  Although  this  enrollment  is 
smaller  than  some  years,  there  were  more 
applicants  for  admission  to  the  school  during 
the  summer  than  ever  before.  All  Senior 
applicants  were  either  discouraged  or  re- 
jected, unless  such  applicants  could  establish 
some  affiliation  with  the  Academy  or  seemed 
to  present  some  particular  promise.  What  the 
school  may,  therefore,  lack  in  quantity  this 
year,  ought  to  be  more  than  made  up  in  the 
quality  of  this  new  and  carefully  selected 
material. 

There  are  no  instructors  on  leave  of  ab- 
sence, but  owing  to  illness,  Mr.  George  T. 
Eaton  of  the  Mathematics  department  is 
not    meeting   his   classes   for  the  present. 


It  is  expected,  however,  that  Mr.  Eaton 
will  before  long  be  able  to  resume  his  valu- 
able services  to  the  Academy. 

No  important  changes  have  been  made  in 
the  curriculum  or  in  the  rules  for  government 
of  the  students.  With  the  marked  increase 
in  the  equipment  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
last  ten  years,  the  school  is  probably  better 
able  than  ever  to  carry  out  the  aims  laid  down 
for  it  by  the  Founders. 


The  Phillips  Club 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Phillips  Club, 
held  on  October  4,  it  was  voted  to  charge 
members  a  regular  fee  of  five  dollars  a  year. 
A  House  Committee  was  appointed  consisting 
of  Mr.  Charles  A.  Parmelee,  Mr.  Robert  P. 
Keep,  and  Mr.  Horace  M.  Poynter.  The 
Entertainment  Committee  is  made  up  of 
Dr.  Claude  M.  Fuess,  Mr.  Warren  K.  Moore- 
head,  and  Professor  Allan  R.  Benner.  During 
the  coming  school  year  several  smoke-talks 
are  being  planned.  The  Club  rooms  have 
recently  been  re-papered  and  equipped  with 
new  electric  lights.  The  collection  of  interest- 
ing autographs  and  letters  is  steadily  increas- 
ing, owing  to  the  generosity  of  alumni. 
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Phillips  Academy  in  the  War 

The  following  letter  from  the  American 
Hospital  at  Paris  to  Dr.  Stearns  explains 
something  of  the  work  done  by  the  ambulance 
recently  contributed  by  Phillips  Academy 
to  the  work  of  that  hospital: — 

It  will  doubtless  interest  you  to  know 
that  the  Motor  Ambulance  which  you 
generously  contributed  to  the  trans- 
portation service  of  the  American  Ambu- 
lance Hospital  of  Paris,  bears  your  name 
and  is  numbered  127  of  our  series. 

It  forms  part  of  the  section  of  ten 
ambulances  which  was  assigned  in  Decem- 
ber last  to  duty  with  the  Allied  Army  at 
St.  Maurice,  on  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
firing  line,  where  they  have  transported 
thousands  of  wounded  and  rendered  ser- 
vices so  efficient  and  valuable  as  to  earn 
the  highest  commendation  and  grateful 
appreciation  of  the  Military  authorities. 

This  Committee  wishes  to  congratulate 
and  thank  you  for  your  valuable  and 
timely  contribution  to  the  cause  of 
humanity  at  a  critical  period  of  human 
history. 

For  the  Ambulance  Committee, 
FRANK  H.  MASON, 

Chairman 

A  letter  has  also  been  received  from  the  driver 
of  the  car,  Eustace  L.  Adams  of  St.  Lawrence 
University,  describing  in  detail  the  work  of 
the  car  on  the  firing  line. 

Another  interesting  letter  came  from  Dr. 
Howard  W.  Beal,  P.  A.  '90-'91,  now  a  surgeon 
in  the  American  Women's  War  Hospital  at 
Paignton,  South  Devon,  England.  It  was 
written  in  response  to  the  sending  of  a  large 
number  of  neckties  sent  by  Phillips  Academy 
students  to  the  wounded  in  English  hospitals. 
The  letter  follows: — 

My  dear  Mr.  Stearns, 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  read  your  kind 
note  to  Mrs.  Beal  and  to  know  of  what 
the  boys  had  done.  The  700  ties  came  a 
few  days  later  and  is  by  far  the  largest 
and  best  contribution  of  that  sort  we 
have  had,  and  it  gave  me  great  pleasure 
to  think  that  the  boys  in  old  Phillips 
Andover  had  shown  such  willing  spirit  to 
contribute  to  the  pleasure  of  the  British 
soldiers  who  go  through  our  hospital. 

It  would,  I  am  sure,  be  inspiring  for 
every  man  at  Andover  to  see  the  fine 
spirit  shown  by  our  patients,  regardless  of 
their  wounds  or  suffering  or  even  if  they 


have  been  permanently  disabled.  There 
is  a  fortitude  and  cheerfulness  with  them 
that  is  very  impressive.  The  qualities 
that  make  a  good  soldier  are  the  ones 
they  see  shown  by  their  schoolmates  on 
the  football  field.  I  wish  to  thank  you 
and  all  the  boys  for  their  kindness  in  send- 
ing their  contribution  and  for  the  pleasant 
recollections  of  Andover  of  twenty-five 
years  ago  that  their  gift  has  roused  in  me. 

Our  hospital  capacity  is  250,  and  pa- 
tients come  from  the  front  in  hospital 
ships  to  Southampton  and  then  a  live- 
hour  journey  by  train  to  Paignton.  We 
have  treated  over  1300  since  October  1st, 
and  fortunately  have  lost  but  four.  Our 
latest  consignment  came  in  about  mid- 
night last  Saturday.  They  were  nearly 
all  Canadians  from  near  Ypres,  where 
they  '"saved  the  day"  for  the  British. 
One  who  wore  kilts  was  said  to  be  from 
Omaha,  Nebraska.  Several  were  the  so- 
called  asphyxiation  cases  —  suffering 
from  the  gas  fumes  used  by  the  Germans 
in  that  fight.  All  suffered  for  several  days 
with  difficulty  in  breathing;  one  was 
blinded  by  the  fumes  but  yesterday  began 
to  see  light.  The  funds  for  running  the 
hospital  have  been  raised  by  American 
women  resident  in  England.  The  staff  of 
seven  surgeons  and  twenty-four  nurses 
are  supplied  by  the  American  Red  Cross. 
There  arc  also  twenty-four  English  nurses 
on  duty  here.  I  am  enclosing  a  few  post- 
cards of  the  hospital,  which  may  be  of 
interest. 

Phillips  Academy  will  always  be  to  me 
the  best  school  in  the  world. 

With  very  kind  regards, 
Yours  very  truly, 

DR.  HOWARD  W.  BEAL, 
Chief  Surgeon,  A.  W.  W.  Hospital 


Archaeological  Work  in  Maine 

The  Archaeology  Department  sent  its  usual 
expedition  to  Maine  the  11th  of  June  this 
year.  Headquarters  were  established  at 
Castine,  and  from  that  point  the  country  was 
worked  as  far  west  as  Warren.  An  expedition 
of  six  or  seven  men  went  to  the  head  of  the 
Mattawaumkeag  River,  descending  that 
stream.  Then  several  of  the  party  visited 
Katahdin  Iron  Works,  and  joined  the  others 
at  the  mouth  of  Pleasant  River.  From  this 
point,  the  party  proceeded  in  canoes  down 
the  Piscataquis  River  to  the  Penobscot,  and 
down  the  Penobscot  to  Castine.    The  total 
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distance  traversed  in  canoes  was  nearly  three 
hundred  miles. 

For  years  it  had  been  a  debatable  question 
as  to  whether  the  red  paint  existing  in  such 
quantities  in  the  graves  was  truly  aboriginal, 
or  had  been  secured  from  early  traders  by  the 
Indians.  The  discussion  was  as  to  the  an- 
tiquity of  the  graves.  The  Curator  contended 
that  the  graves  were  strictly  prehistoric,  but 
some  of  the  Washington  officials  took  the 
opposite  view.  The  late  Professor  Putnam  of 
Harvard  and  Mr.  C.  C.  Willoughby  of  the 
Peabody  Museum,  who  were  familiar  with 
aboriginal  conditions  in  Maine,  contended 
that  the  graves  and  the  ochre  were  both 
ancient.  It  is,  therefore,  interesting  to  note 
that  Mr.  W.  B.  Smith  of  Bangor  and  Mr. 
Moorehead  found  the  source  of  the  red  paint 
in  the  great  iron  outcrop  at  Katahdin  Iron 
Works.  They  found  deposits  of  soft,  powdered 
hematite  covering  half  a  mile  of  territory.  The 
paint  appears  to  be  exactly  the  same  as  the 
ochre  from  the  graves,  but  it  will  be  analyzed, 
in  order  positively  to  determine  the  point. 
Several  lesser  deposits  of  yellow  and  red  ochre 
were  found  near  Blue  Hill  and  on  Olamon 
Stream.  Graves  of  the  so-called  Red-Paint 
people  occur  near  a  lake  six  miles  from  the 
Katahdin  Iron  Works.  In  addition  to  the 
above  discovery,  the  Department  found  and 
opened  an  undisturbed  Red-Paint  cemetery 
on  the  Georges  River  between  Union  and 
Warren,  Knox  County.  This  contained 
sixty-six  graves. 

A  number  of  shell-heaps  were  discovered  on 
the  coast  near  Castine,  and  were  examined 
carefully.  The  largest  one,  seven  hundred 
feet  long,  was  located  on  the  large  estate  of 
Professor  Edmund  Von  Mach,  who  permitted 
unlimited  explorations. 

The  work  around  Castine  resulted  in  im- 
portant observations,  as  Castine  was  settled 
by  the  French  about  1620,  and  French  vessels 
on  several  occasions  previously  had  exchanged 
goods  with  the  natives.  The  sites  mentioned 
in  the  early  French  accounts  were  much 
smaller  in  extent  and  importance  than  that 
one  on  Professor  Von  Mach's  land.  Fifteen 
hundred  specimens  were  secured;  a  survey  was 
made  of  the  Stevens  cemetery  near  Union, 
and  the  Curator  hopes  to  be  able  to  con- 
struct a  model  showing  the  graves  and  their 
contents.  The  field  work  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  so-called  Red-Paint  culture  extended 
farther  west,  and  may  merge  with  the  typical 
Algonquin  culture  of  western  Maine.  Last 
year's  work  in  the  eastern  part  of  Maine, 
failed  to  produce  evidence  of  Red-Paint 
culture  in  that  direction. 


The  New  Old  Bartlet  Hall 

To  the  casual  observer  Bartlet  Hall  looks 
much  the  same  as  before  the  fire  which,  on 
December  8,  1914,  destroyed  the  interior  and 
the  roof.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
outer  walls  were  entirely  uninjured.  The  new 
Bartlet  was  thus  constructed  within  the  old 
walls.  A  happy  combination  of  the  best 
features  of  the  old  building  united  with 
thoroughly  modern  construction,  has  thereby 
been  effected.  The  old  woodwork,  which  was 
a  very  beautiful  feature  of  the  earlier  building, 
has  been  conscientiously  copied.  In  this  way 
have  been  kept  the  old  designs  of  the  mantel- 
pieces, panels,  wainscotting,  casings,  and 
ramps. 

The  restored  Bartlet  contains  twelve  single 
suites,  each  consisting  of  a  sitting-room,  bed- 
room, and  closets,  and  fourteen  double  suites 
each  consisting  of  a  sitting-room,  two  bed- 
rooms, and  closets.  All  sitting-rooms  have 
open  fireplaces.  There  are  two  double  suites 
which  are  of  unusually  large  size  and  have  a 
private  bath.  There  are  bathrooms  on  each 
floor.  For  the  instructors  in  charge  of  the  two 
entries  there  are  two  suites,  each  consisting  of 
spacious  sitting-rooms,  bedrooms,  closets,  and 
private  baths.  Provision  has  also  been  made 
for  a  vacuum-cleaning  system  with  connec- 
tions on  each  floor.  A  stand-pipe  with  hose 
apparatus  for  each  story  will  also  add  to  the 
fire-protection.  The  floors  are  carried  on 
fireproofed  steel  girders.  All  separating  par- 
titions are  brick-filled. 

The  interior  woodwork  is  painted  white. 
The  walls  of  the  halls  and  bedrooms  are  in 
French  gray.  Carefully  chosen  papers  of 
different  designs  give  a  distinct  individuality 
to  each  sitting-room.  The  mahogany  hand- 
rails of  the  staircases  and  the  ramps  following 
the  stairways  are  very  successful  Georgian 
reproductions.  At  the  foot  of  the  stairways 
in  each  of  the  two  entries  have  been  placed 
tablets  bearing  this  inscription: 

Bartlet  Hall 
built  1820 
a  gift  from 
William  Bartlet,  Esqre 
of  Newbury  port 
to  the 

Andover  Theological  Seminary 
first  used  by 
Phillips  Academy 
1906 

Interior  destroyed  by  fire 
December  8,  1914 
Restored  1915 
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Northfield  Conference 

Phillips  Academy  was  represented  at  the 
students'  conference  this  year  by  twenty-two 
men,  a  number  which  made  its  delegation  the 
largest  one  from  any  preparatory  school. 

Monday,  June  18,  the  opening  day  of  the 
conference,  found  about  eighteen  Andovcr 
men  at  Northfield.  Immediately  after  ar- 
riving, the  fellows  were  given  their  uniforms, 
which  consisted  of  white  duck  trousers,  middy 
blouse,  and  a  sailor  hat.  These  uniforms, 
besides  being  very  neat  and  serviceable,  en- 
abled the  fellows  to  distinguish  their  school- 
mates at  a  distance. 

Early  in  the  week  Charles  Gleason  was 
elected  to  represent  the  delegation  at  the  con- 
ference, and  Chisholm  to  captain  the  baseball 
team.  Although  we  had  a  very  good  team, 
our  defeat  in  the  first  game  at  the  hands  of 
Worcester,  eliminated  us  from  the  champion- 
ship contest. 

The  conference  was  a  great  success  in  every 
way;  all  who  went  expressed  their  intention 
of  going  again  next  year,  if  possible.  Although 
several  of  the  fellows  were  obliged  to  leave 
early,  the  majority  remained  until  Monday, 
July  5,  the  day  after  the  conference  closed. 

Dr.  Stearns  and  Mr.  Stackpole  were  also 
present  at  the  conference.  Dr.  Stearns  spoke 
on  Round  Top  on  '"Teaching  as  a  Profession." 
Mr.  Stackpole  led  one  of  the  daily  Bible  classes. 
Both  Dr.  Stearns  and  Mr.  Stackpole  read 
papers  at  the  Masters'  Conference. 


New  Alumni  Fund  Secretary 

The  Alumni  Fund  Committee  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  securing  for  the  position  of 
secretary,  Mr.  Frank  L.  Quinby  of  the  class 
of  '98.  While  at  the  Academy  Mr.  Quinby 
was  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  various  school 
activities  and  organizations.  After  graduat- 
ing from  Phillips  Academy  Mr.  Quinby 
entered  Yale,  but  abandoned  his  college  work 
at  the  end  of  his  Sophomore  year  to  enter 
business.  For  the  past  three  years  he  has  been 
identified  with  baseball  activities  at  Yale, 
being  head  coach  and  in  general  charge.  Mr. 
Quinby  at  the  same  time  resumed  his  inter- 
rupted college  work  and  received  his  degree 
last  June. 

In  addition  to  his  secretaryship,  Mr- 
Quinby  will  also  take  charge  of  the  work  among 
foreigners  at  Lawrence,  which  has  already 
become  a  recognized  and  much-appreciated 
branch  of  school  activity.  While  in  no  sense 
is  it  true  that  Mr.  Quinby  has  been  engaged 
as  a  baseball  coach,  as  a  recent  newspaper 
reported  it,  it  is  hoped  that  his  services  in 
that  capacity  may  be  secured  in  behalf  of 
the  team,  as  are  the  services  of  the  various 
instructors  at  the  Academy,  who  for  several 
years  past  have  been  assisting  in  the  coaching 
of  the  various  athletic  teams  during  the  year. 
Mr.  Quinby  is  expected  to  assume  his  new 
duties  about  the  middle  of  the  present 
month. 
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Faculty  Notes 

During  July  and  August  the  Academy 
Office  was  in  charge  of  Mr.  Charles  A.  Par- 
melee  of  the  faculty,  during  the  absence  of 
Principal  Stearns,  who  spent  his  vacation  at 
his  camp  on  Connecticut  Lake,  Pittsburg, 
N.  H. 

Mr.  Matthew  S.  McCurdy  spent  the  greater 
part  of  the  summer  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  visit- 
ing the  San  Francisco  and  San  Diego  Fairs, 
and  the  Yosemite  Valley. 

Mr.  Douglas  Crawford  of  the  English  De- 
partment has  recently  edited  an  abridged 
edition  of  Victor  Hugo's  Les  Miserables, 
published  by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  and  adapted 
for  use  in  the  class-room. 

Mr.  Guy  H.  Eaton,  Mr.  H.  S.  Wilkins,  and 
Mr.  S.  N.  Baker  of  the  Faculty  attended  the 
six-weeks  session  of  the  Harvard  Summer 
School  during  July  and  August. 

There  have  been  several  changes  of  faculty 
residence  during  the  summer.  Mr.  Newton 
has  moved  into  the  house  on  Salem  Street 
formerly  occupied  by  the  late  Professor 
Emeritus  W.  B.  Graves.  Mr.  Harrington, 
Superintendent  of  Grounds  and  Buildings,  will 
shortly  move  into  the  house  at  the  end  of 
Chapel  Avenue  formerly  occupied  by  Mr. 
Newton.  Mr.  Pifer  has  moved  from  the  house 
formerly  occupied  by  him  on  Phillips  Street, 
and  is  now  in  charge  of  the  north  entry  of 
Adams  Hall.  Mr.  Crawford,  formerly  in 
charge  of  that  entry,  has  moved  into  the  house 
made  vacant  by  Mr.  Pifer's  change  of  resi- 
dence. 

Mr.  Maurice  C.  Blake,  Instructor  in  His- 
tory and  French  at  Phillips  Academy  last 
year,  has  resigned  to  accept  a  position  as 
Instructor  in  History  at  St.  Mark's  School 
at  Southboro. 

Mr.  Edward  E.  Kern,  Instructor  in  Latin 
and  German  last  year  at  the  Academy,  resigned 
late  in  the  summer  to  accept  a  position  as 
tutor  in  the  family  of  H.  H.  Rogers  of  New 
York.  It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Kern  will 
also  undertake  some  secretarial  work  for  Mr. 
Rogers. 

Dr.  Carl  A.  Richter,  Prussian  Exchange 
Teacher  from  Berlin  at  Phillips  Academy  last 
year,  will  not  return,  having  accepted  a 
position  as  German  Instructor  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pittsburgh.  Dr.  Richter  was  married 
in  Greenville,  Pa.,  on  August  26  last  to  Miss 
Lois  Horlein  Roth,  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Thco.  B.  Roth. 


Among  the  new  instructors  who  join  the 
Faculty  at  the  Academy  this  year  are: 

Alexander  Bern  Bruce,  Assistant  in  Chem- 
istry, is  a  graduate  of  Andover  of  the  year 
1911,  and  was  graduated  from  Harvard  in 
1915,  where  he  was  a  member  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa.  Mr.  Bruce  will  also  act  as  assistant 
to  Mr.  Phillips  in  Williams  Hall. 

Vaughn  Seavy  Blanchard,  Instructor  in 
German  and  Assistant  Physical  Director,  was 
graduated  from  Bates  College  in  1912,  and 
from  Springfield  Training  School  in  1913.  He 
was  associated  with  Worcester  Academy  dur- 
ing the  years  1913  and  1914.  Mr.  Blanchard 
won  both  the  high  and  low  hurdles  in  the 
Olympic  Games  at  Stockholm  in  1912.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Blanchard  are  occupying  a  house  at 
34  Salem  Street. 

Edwin  Lathrop  Baker,  Instructor  in  Modern 
Languages,  is  a  graduate  of  Trinity  College, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  with  the  degree  of  A.B.  He 
has  taught  previously  at  Beaver  College, 
Beaver,  Pa.,  and  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  Pa.  Mr.  Baker  is  a  fluent  linguist, 
speaking  French,  German,  Spanish,  Italian, 
and  Portuguese.  He  has  also  travelled  ex- 
tensively, having  made  a  tour  of  the  world  in 
1910  and  having  studied  in  Paris,  Berlin,  and 
Madrid.  Mr.  Baker  is  also  a  proficient 
musician  and  has  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Music  (in  piano  and  pipe  organ).  He  will 
teach  German  at  the  Academy.  He  is  in 
charge  of  the  north  entry  of  Bishop  Hall. 

Harris  Gary  Hudson  is  a  graduate  of  The 
James  Milliken  University  at  Decatur,  111., 
with  the  A.B.  degree.  He  was  a  Rhodes 
scholar  from  Illinois,  1911-1914,  beingTa 
member  of  Queen's  College.  During  the  past 
year  he  has  been  teaching  at  the  Decatur  High 
School.  Mr.  Hudson,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
south  entry  of  Bishop  Hall,  will  teach  Ancient 
History  and  German  at  the  Academy. 


Librarian's  Report 

To  the  Trustees  of  Phillips  Academy, 

Gentlemen: — 

I  herewith  present  my  fourth  annual 
report  as  librarian  of  Phillips  Academy  for 
the  period  from  September  15th,  1914,  to 
July  1st,  1915. 

Each  year  the  general  routine  work  of  the 
library  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  preceding 
years.  The  classifying  and  cataloguing  of 
books,  the  gathering  of  material  for  Means 
Prize  and  Senior  Essays,  for  debates  and 
speeches,  continues  much  the  same  from  year 
to  year.    Each  year,  however,  an  effort  is 
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made  to  introduce  some  plan  which  will  make 
the  library  more  interesting  and  helpful  to  a 
larger  number  of  students.  Last  year,  during 
the  winter  term,  the  season  when,  as  a  rule, 
the  students  have  more  leisure,  the  experiment 
was  tried  of  arranging  each  week  a  shelf  of 
books  for  general  reading.  The  new  books 
were  purchased  from  the  fund  of  one  hundred 
dollars  given  by  Professor  John  P.  Taylor, 
but  books  both  old  and  new  were  displayed  — 
novels,  biography,  books  on  the  war  and  on 
out-of-door  life.  Brief  reviews  were  posted 
on  a  bulletin  board.  As  some  of  the  criticisms 
were  written  by  the  students,  an  added 
interest  was  given.  It  was  not  expected  that 
any  large  results  would  follow  the  carrying 
out  of  this  plan,  but  an  increase  in  the  amount 
of  general  reading  done  by  the  students  has 
been  noticed. 

The  library  classes  for  Senior  students  were 
continued,  as  during  the  previous  year,  except 
that  the  course  consisted  of  two  hours'  work 
instead  of  one.  The  aim  of  these  classes  is 
to  give  the  students  some  knowledge  of  the 
more  common  reference  books,  to  teach  them 
the  general  arrangement  of  books  in  libraries, 
and  to  give  them  an  understanding  of  the  uses 


and  resources  of  their  own  library.  This 
instruction  was  given  to  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  Seniors,  meeting  in  small  groups. 

The  attendance  for  the  year  was  12,688, 
with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  fifty-four. 
One  hundred  and  nineteen  was  the  largest 
number  using  the  library  in  any  one  day. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  the  library  numbered 
8708  volumes,  of  which  live  hundred  and 
seventy-five  were  added  during  the  past 
year.  Of  these,  three  hundred  and  seventeen 
volumes  were  purchased,  two  hundred  and 
fifteen  were  gifts,  and  forty-three  were  bound 
magazines.  From  these  figures  it  will  be 
seen  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  additions 
were  gifts.  Mrs.  Edward  I  lines  has  presented 
a  set  of  the  Catholic  Encyclopedia,  which  is  a 
very  valuable  addition  to  the  reference  depart- 
ment. From  "a  friend  of  the  school"  we  have 
received  a  much-appreciated  gift  of  one 
hundred  dollars  to  be  spent  in  the  purchase  of 
books  "specially  needed".  Mr.  Parmelee  has 
generously  continued  his  gift  of  the  London 
Times.  A  list  of  other  donors  will  be  found 
in  an  appendix  to  this  report. 

That  the  library  is  as  well  equipped  as  it 
is  at  present  is  due.  in  a  large  measure,  to  the 
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generous  contributions  of  alumni  and  friends 
of  the  school.  One  of  the  most  interested 
benefactors  was  Professor  John  P.  Taylor. 
Shortly  after  the  library  was  opened  in 
Brechin  Hall,  he  gave  two  valuable  sets  of 
encyclopedias.  Later  this  was  followed  by 
gifts  of  money  which  enabled  us  to  make 
additions  to  the  library's  resources  which 
otherwise  would  not  have  been  possible.  To 
the  library's  needs  and  to  its  progress  Pro- 
fessor Taylor  gave  his  personal  attention,  and 
his  generous  and  unfailing  interest  will  be 
very  much  missed. 

One  of  the  library's  present  needs  is  a  fund 
yielding  a  small  income  from  which  can  be 
purchased  textbooks  to  be  loaned  to  scholar- 
ship students.  A  loan  library  has  been  main- 
tained for  several  years  and  it  has  been  of 
great  service,  but  many  of  the  books  are  now 
out  of  date  and  must  be  discarded.  The 
only  source  of  supply  for  this  library  at  present 
is  the  books  left  by  the  students  after  they 
have  finished  the  course.  There  are  many 
textbooks  which  the  students  have  to  buy, and 
it  would  be  a  great  help  to  the  scholarship 
students  if  they  could  borrow  from  the  loan 
library  a  larger  number  of  books  than  is  now 
possible. 

Respectfully  submit  led, 

SABAH  L.  FROST, 

Librarian 


LIBRARY  GIFTS 

Miss  O.  E.  P.  Stokes  3v 

Mrs.  John  P.  Taylor  Iv. 
Miss  Agnes  Park,  Magazines 

Miss  Emily  Carter,  Magazines  2v. 

Mrs.  Charles  Carter  lv. 

Mrs.  Selah  Merrill,  1 1  pamphlets  lv. 

Mrs.  M.  W.  Stackpole  5v. 
Mr.  W.  II.  Taylor,  subscription  of 

magazine  lv. 

Mr.  Edward  Brooks  6v. 

Mr.  B.  T.  Rogers  8v. 

Rev.  E.  A.  Wasson  lv. 

Dartmouth  College  lv. 

Class  of  1870,  Yale  lv. 

Portsmouth  Public  Library  lv. 

Federal  Council  of  Churches  I  v. 
Graduate  of  Andover  and  Yale:  publications 

of  the  Yale  University  Press  27v. 

Mr.  George  W.  Knapp,  P.  A.  7>  1  30v. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Dimmock,  P.  A.  '59  7v. 

Mr.  Henrv  Johnson,  P.  A.  '71  lv. 
Mr.  W.  P.  Sheffield,  P.  A.  '7:5,  Pa[  ers 
Mr.  R.  B.  Tobev,  P.  A.  '71,  3  pamphlets  lv. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Baltz,  P.  A.  '82  5v. 

Prof.  J.  H.  Ropes,  P.  A.  '85  lv. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Carpenter,  P.  A.  '86  (iv. 

Prof  II.  A.  Farr,  P.  A.  '92  lv. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Hinman,  P.  A.  '94  lOv. 


Mr.  F.  H.  Fobes,  P.  A. 

19:)'),  Subscription 

to  magazine 

E.  D.  Rattray,  P.  A.  '15 

lv. 

W.  H.  Bovey,  P.  A.  '1.') 

lv. 

A.  N.  Stein,  P.  A.  '15 

lv. 

R.  11.  Bennett,  P.  A.  '16 

lv. 

Prof.  C.  H.  Forbes 

2v. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Stone 

2v. 

Mr.  W.  K.  Moorehead 

lv. 

Mr.  J.  ('..  Graham 

lv. 

Dr.  C.  M.  Fuess 

lv. 

Mr.  R.  P.  Keep 

3v. 

Mr.  S.  X.  Baker 

36v. 

Mr.  M.  C.  Blake 

lv. 

The  Phillipian 

6v. 

Chapel  Spsckers  for  Fall  Term 

Sent.  26 — Morning,  Mr.  Stackpole;  Vespers, 
Rev.  Henry  Sloan  Coffin,  D.D., 
of  New  York. 

Oct.     3  —Vespers,  Dr.  Stearns. 

Oct.  10— Morning,  Mr.  Stackpole;  Vespers, 
Mr.  Hugh  Morari  of  the  Inter- 
national Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Oct.  17 — Both  services,  Dean  C.  R.  Brown, 
Yale  School  of  Religion. 

Oct.  21  —  Morning,  Mr.  Stackpole;  Vespers, 
Dr.  Stearns. 

Oct.  31 — Both  services,  President  C.  A.  Bar- 
bour of  Rochester,  X.  Y. 

Nov.    7 — Both  services,  Mr.  Stackpole. 

Nov.  1  I — Both  services,  Rev.  Henry  E.  Cobb, 
D.D.,  of  Xew  York. 

Nov.  21 — Both  services,  Rev.  A.  K.  Foster, 
Ph.D.,  of  Worcester. 

Xov.  23 — Both  services,  Mr.  Stackpole. 

Dec.  .")— Morning.  Mr.  Stackpole;  Vespers, 
Dr.  Stearns. 

Dec    12  -Both  services,  Dr.  R.  E.  Speer,  '85, 
of  Xew  York. 
It  will  be  □  »ted  in  the  above  schedule  that 

Principal  Stearns  will  speak  three  limes  during 

the  term  instead  of  only  once  as  formerly. 

This  arrangement  will  continue  through  the 

vear. 


A.  U.  V.  House 

An  attractive  architectural  addition  to 
Andover  Hill  is  the  new  clubhouse  which  the 
A.  U.  V.  Sscietv  is  erecting  on  Wheeler  Street, 
between  the  houses  occupied  by  Mr.  Stone  and 
Mr.  Lillard.  The  clubhouse,  which  is  of 
brick,  occupies  a  plot  of  land  50  by  60  feet, 
and  will  be  completed  earlv  in  the  winter. 
The  architects  are  Codman  &  Despradelle  of 
Bost  >n. 
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Financial  Statement  of  Phillips  Academy  Football: 
Athletic  Association 


RECEIPTS 

Balance  $  1,015.10 

Phillips  Academy  Athletic  Association  6,000 . 00 

Sundries  148 .05 


Baseball: 
Gate  Receipts 
Guarantees 
Travelling 

Football 

Gate  Receipts 
Guarantees 
Programs 
Sundries 

Hockey: 

Gate  Receipts 
Soccer: 

Guarantee 
Tennis: 

Guarantee 
Track: 

( rate  Receipts 

Guarantees 

Programs 

Swimming: 
Gate  Receipts 
Guarantees 

Wrestling: 
Guarantees 
Gate  Receipts 

Gym  Team: 
Gate  Receipts 


*  140.00 
261.23 
328 . 95 


5,351 .75 
175.00 
122.60 
.50 


1,327.50 
50.00 
101 .70 


34 

65 

75 

00 

45 

00 

3 

25 

1 

25 

736.18 

5,649 . 85 
45.25 
15.00 
20.50 

1.179.20 
109.65 
48.25 
$15,268.28 


EXPENDITIRFS 

Phillips  Academy 
Care  of  Equipment  and  Services 
Printing  and  Stationery 
Auditing  15.00 
Selling  ( Calendars 
Sundries 


$  7,000.00 
247.36 
94.90 

52.35 
61.11 


Baseball: 

Guarantees 

392 

50 

Supplies 

639 

50 

Printing 

4 

00 

Travelling 

409 

53 

Expense 

93 

50 

Guarantee  Exeter  Train 

255 

00 

Sundries 

27 

00 

Board 

19 

50 

Supplies 

1,012.70 

Travelling 

411.80 

Expense 

501.38 

Guarantees 

590 . 06 

Doctors  and  Rubbing 

86.85 

Printing 

73.00 

Board 

54.50 

Sundries 

5.17 

Hockey: 
Supplies 
Guarantees 
Expense 
Board 
Sundries 

Soccer: 
Supplies 
Guarantees 
Travelling 
Sundries 

Tennis: 
Supplies 
Travelling 
Guarantees 

Track: 
Supplies 
Travelling 
Guarantees 
Expense 
Board 
Sundries 

Swimming: 
Guarantees 
Travelling 
Supplies 

Gym  Team: 
Gua  rantees 
Equipment 
Travelling 

Wrestling: 
Travelling 
Equipment 
Gua  rantees 
Sundries 

Bank  Balance 
Cash 


73.97 
36.00 
12.99 
9.00 
5.71 


103.39 
80.00 
13.24 
13.85 


19  7  1 
64.86 
41.00 


724. IS 
163.47 
267.75 
180.50 
25.00 
20.65 


105.00 
142.52 
42.18 


30.00 
12.75 
7.16 


88.84 
30.24 
20.00 
4.00 


2,735.46 


137.67 


210.48 


155.00 


1,381.55 


2S0.70 


49.91 


9,311 .62 


143.08 
752.57 
100.64 

$15,268.28 
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Society  of  Inquiry 

On  the  first  Saturday  evening  of  the  term, 
September  18.  the  Society  of  Inquiry  held  a 
reception  in  the  gymnasium  for  the  new  men, 
who  were  given  an  opportunity  to  hear  some- 
thing about  the  various  school  activities. 
Although  an  innovation,  the  reception  proved 
a  complete  success  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
student  body  was  present. 

The  speakers  were  introduced  by  Elliott 
Speer,  vice-president  of  the  organization.  The 
first  speaker  was  Charles  W.  Gleason,  captain 
of  the  football  team,  who  spoke  of  the  fall 
prospects  for  the  team.  lie  was  followed  by 
James  Swift,  who  spoke  on  the  Society  of 
Inquiry;  Fred  Kingsbury,  on  the  Musical 
Clubs;  Paul  Doolin,  on  Debating;  Paul  Ab- 
bott, on  School  Publications;  and  Dr.  Stearns 
and  Mr.  McCurdy,  on  the  Society  of  Inquiry 
Years  Ago. 

After  the  speeches,  refreshments  were 
served  and  the  reception  terminated  about 
8.30  o'clock. 

On  Sunday  evening,  September  19,  the 
Society  of  Inquiry  held  its  first  regular  meet- 


ing of  the  fall  term  in  the  lecture  room  of  the 
Archaeology  Building,  eighty-six  fellows  being 
present.  Among  the  speakers  were  Charles 
W.  Gleason.  Dudley  Wolfe.  Elliott  Speer,  Mr. 
Stackpole,  and  Dr.  Stearns. 


Business  Meeting  of  Inquiry 

At  a  business  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Inquiry  I  he  new  budget  system  of  collecting 
funds  was  adopted.  This  plan,  if  successful, 
will  do  away  with  all  canvassing,  as  the  total 
sum  will  be  collected  in  one  budget.  At 
Exeter  the  Christian  Society  has  used  this 
system  for  two  years.  Last  year  they  called 
for  SHOO  and  got  $1150. 

The  itemized  budget  follows: 

S100  for  expenses  of  men  at  Northfield  who 
could  not  go  otherwise,  and  for  inci- 
dental expenses  of  the  delegation  as  a 
whole. 
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$35  for  expenses  of  those  who  go  to  sing  in 
the  rounty  jail  at  Lawrence. 

$20  for  expenses  of  fellows  who  go  to  teach 
Sunday  School  in  Grace  Church,  Law- 
rence. 

$40  for  the  reception  already  given  by  the 
Society. 

$50  to  the  State  and  National  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Every  religious  society  in  every  school 
gives  its  share  to  this  institution. 

$40  for  100  new  hymn  books.  The  Society 
has  none  of  its  own. 

$25  for  printing  during  the  year. 

$60  for  expenses  of  speakers. 

|30  for  sundries. 

Total,  $400. 


Musical  Notes 

The  following  is  the  schedule  of  recitals  to 
be  given  during  the  winter  on  Wednesday  after- 
noons in  the  chapel: 

Dec.  15 — Christmas  recital. 

Jan.  5 — Piano  recital  —  twelve  small  pre- 
ludes of  Bach  and  the  Capriccio. 

Jan.  12 — Piano  and  organ  —  Wagner  pro- 
gram: Rienzi  and  The  Flying 
Dutchman. 

Jan.  19 — Flute  recital,  Mr.  Alexander  — 
sonatas  of  Bach  for  flute  and 
piano. 

Jan.   26 — Piano   and   organ  —  Wagner  pro- 
gram: Tannhauser  and  the  Siegfried 
Idylle. 

Feb.  2 — Violin  and  organ,  Mr.  Scriven, 
violin. 

Feb.  9 — Piano,  four  hands  —  Mozart's  so- 
natas for  four  hands. 

Feb.  16 — Piano  and  organ  —  Wagner  pro- 
gram: Lohengrin. 


Feb.  23 — Piano  and  organ  —  Wagner  pro- 
gram: Meistersinger  and  Tristan 
und  Isolde. 

Mar.  1 — Piano  and  organ  — ■  Wagner  pro- 
gram: The  Ring. 

Mar.  8 — Piano  and  organ  —  Wagner  pro- 
gram: Parsifal. 

Mar.  15 — Compositions  for  two  pianos. 

Mar.  22 — Pupils'  recital. 


Honor  in  History  for  Andover 

It  is  interesting  and  certainly  satisfactory 
to  know  that  an  Andover  boy,  Paul  Rice 
Doolin  of  Vermont,  received  the  highest  rank 
of  all  the  candidates  who  took  the  College 
Board  examination  in  English  History  in  June, 
passing  with  the  mark  of  97  points  out  of  a 
possible  100. 


Mirrors  and  Phillipians  Wanted 

The  following  numbers  of  the  Mirror  and 
the  Phillipian  are  badly  needed  for  the  ollice 
files.  Copies  sent  to  the  Phillips  Academy 
office  will  be  gratefully  received. 

Mirrors  for 

1866,  1867,  1868,  1869,  1870,  1871,  1872, 
1873,  1874,  1875 

October,  1894 

January,  February,  March,  April,  June,  1895 

Complete  file  for  1904-1905 

December,  1907 

November,  December,  1909 

January,  February,  March,  April,  May,  1910 

June,  1911 

October  1911 

Phillipians  for 

1889-1890  (Vol.  XII):  Numbers  5,  25,  27, 
30,  32,  34,  52 

1892-  1893  (Volume  XV):  Numbers  10,  15, 
21,  26,  40,  41,  48,  49,  53,  57,  63,  64,  66 

1893-  1894  (Volume  XVI):  Number  16 

1894-  1895  (Volume  XVII) :  Numbers  21,  25, 
27,  30,  32,  33,  34,  37,  62,_66 
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Undergraduate  Interests 


School  Directory 

Undergraduate  Treasurer — Paul  Abbott,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

PHILO 

President — Elliott  Speer,  Englewood,  N.  J. 
Secretary — L.  W.  Beilenson,  Helena,  Ark. 

FORUM 

President — P>.  F.  Beardsley,  Roxbury,  Conn. 
INQUIRY 

President — Elliott  Speer,  Englewood,  N.  J. 
Secretary — Gerard  English,  Narberth,  Pa. 

FOOTBALL 

Captain — Charles    W.    Gleason,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Manager — M.  S.  Gould,  Port  Washington, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

TRACK 

Captain — J.  G.  Swift,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Manager — H.  P.  Harrower,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

BASEBALL 

Captain — C.  L.  Faherty,  Chicago,  111. 
Manager — R.  P.  Hanes,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

SOCCER 

Captain — G.  Thompson,  Unionville,  Conn. 
Manager — M.  .1.  Curran,  Andover. 

HOCKEY 

Captain— T.  W.  Ashley,  Allston. 

Manager — S.  W.  Miner,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

SWIMMING 

Captain — Not  yet  elected. 

Manager— J.  G.  W.  Husted,  Pcekskill,  N.  Y. 

TENNIS 

Captain— J.  M.  Weber,  Chicago,  111. 
Manager — Gerard  English,  Narberth,  Pa. 


WRESTLING 

Captain— W.  W.  Russell,  Oak  Hill,  New 
Brunswick. 

Manager — Charles  W.  Gamble,  Haverford,  Pa. 

CROSS-COUNTRY 
Captain — A.  L.  Dudley,  Jr.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

PHILLIPIAN 

Managing  Editor — R.  P.  Hanes,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C. 

Business  Manager — 0.  M.  Mitchel,  Jr.,  Mont- 
clair,  N.  J. 

POT-POURRI 

Managing  Editor — Paul  Abbott,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Business  Manager — E.  Adams,  2d,  Williams- 
town. 

MIRROR 

Managing  Editor — R.  H.  Bassett,  Northamp- 
ton. 

Business  Manager — R.  A.  Lumpkin,  Mattoon, 
111. 


Spring  Society  Rating,  1915 

A.  G.  X. 
P.  B.  X. 
P.  L.  S. 
P.  A.  E. 
K.  O.  A. 
A.  U.  V. 
F.  L.  D. 


71  02 

67  8 
67  4 
65  2 
64  92 
64  78 
64  58 


It  is  worth  noting,  also,  that  the  A.  G.  X. 
Society  has  the  highest  record  for  the  year. 


The  numbers  enrolled  in  the  various  sports 
are  as  follows: — 


Football 

Cross  Country 

Soccer 

Track 

Tennis 

Wrestling 

Swimming 


178 
42 

123 
67 
18 
45 
16 
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The  Football  Squad,  September,  1915 


Athletics 


The  prospects  in  football  are  brighter  — 
not  because  of  any  notable  strength  among  the 
new  recruits,  for  the  showing  of  the  new  boys 
is  very  poor  indeed;  but  some  of  the  old  boys 
have  become  huskier  and  faster.  On  the 
probable  lineup  in  the  first  game  of  the  season, 
five  of  the  first  eleven  are  here  for  their  third 
year,  three  for  their  second  year,  and  three  for 
their  first  year. 

In  spite  of  some  newspaper  reports  to  the 
contrary,  the  plan  of  playing  a  short  outside 
schedule  and  devoting  the  first  part  of  the 
season  to  teaching  the  rudiments  to  a  large 
number  has  been  adhered  to.  It  is  true, 
however,  that  a  different  method  of  dividing 
the  squads  has  been  followed  in  the  first  part 
of  the  season.  During  the  last  two  years  there 
have  been  so  few  first  division  players  among 
the  Juniors  that  it  has  been  very  difficult  to 
arrange  a  good  schedule  of  preliminary  games. 
Therefore,  the  division  into  class  squads  was 
postponed  this  year,  until  two  weeks  after 
the  season  began. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-eight  boys  re- 
ported for  football.  They  were  divided  into 
three  squads  according  to  weight  and  speed, 
and  were  put  through  the  usual  training 
covering  the  rudiments.  Practice  games  were 
held  within  each  group,  and  finally  a  first  or 
'varsity  squad  was  chosen,  consisting  for  the 


most  part  of  Squad  A  players.  The  others 
who  did  not  make  the  first  squad  were  then 
divided  into  class  squads,  and  played  their 
first  games  on  October  fi. 

On  October  9,  the  schedule  of  outside  games 
was  begun  by  a  team  chosen  from  the  following 
players: 

Ends  —  Gleason,  Doyle,  Dean,  Jones,  Thur- 
low,  McCook,  Horton.  Waters. 

Tackles  — W.  Russell,  Wilson,  Keith.  Hub- 
bard, Thompson,  Dresser. 

Guards  —  Wolfe,  Rothchild,  Boltwood,  Ad- 
dis, Avery,  Smith. 

Centers  —  Atwater,  A.  Russell,  Talmage, 
Gagel. 

Quarterbacks  —  Crane,  Martin,  Ashley, 
Dyer,  Wanamaker. 

Backs  —  Gould,  Stover,  Walthew,  Charl- 
ton, Davis,  Havey,  Swift,  Munger,  Rowe. 

The  schedule  follows: 

Oct.     9 — dishing  Academy 

Oct.  16 — Harvard  Freshmen 

Oct.  2i? — Dartmouth  Freshmen  at  Hanover 

Oct.  30 — Yale  Freshmen 

Nov.    (5 — Worcester  Academy 

Nov.  13 — Exeter  at  Exeter 
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The  Class  of  1910  at  their  Reunion,  June,  1915 


Graduate  Interests 


Class  Reunions  Next  June 


The  beginning  of  another  school  year  is  a 
reminder  that  it  is  not  now  too  early  lor  the 
members  of  those  classes  which  are  to  hold 
reunions  during  Commencement  Week  next 
June  to  begin  making  plans  far  these  events. 
The  classes  which  are  to  hold  reunions  in 
June,  101(1,  are:  1911,  1906,  1901,  1896,  1891, 
1S<S<>.  1881,  1876,  6871,  1856.  Some  of  these 
classes  probably  have  permanent  officers  or  a 
reunion  committee,  or  a  class  secretary  whose 
business  it  will  be  to  take  the  initiative  in 
working  up  the  class  reunion.  In  classes  not 
so  fortunate,  the  officers  of  the  class  for  the 
last  term  in  its  Senior  year  might  very  naturally 
assume  the  responsibility.  If  a  reunion  cannot 
be  brought  about  by  any  of  these  means,  a 
committee    of    interested     and  enthusiastic 


members  of  the  class  should  be  formed  as  soon 
as  possible.  The  secretary  of  the  Andover 
Class  Reunion  Hoard.  Frederick  E.  Newton, 
Andover,  Massachusetts,  would  be  glad  to 
receive  at  an  early  date  from  any  ollicer, 
c  nnmitteeman,  or  other  member  of  any  of 
these  reuni  >n  classes,  information  regarding 
the  organization  of  his  class,  what  plans  have 
been  made  for  the  reunion,  and  any  other 
information  or  suggestions  relating  to  this 
matter.  The  reunions  of  Commencement 
Week  have  been  an  increasingly  pleasant 
feature  of  this  season  for  several  years,  and  it 
is  earnestly  hoped  thai  active  plans  will  be 
made  early  this  year  by  each  class  so  as  to 
secure  the  interest  of  every  member  and  the 
attendance  of  as  many  as  possible. 
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Exeter's  Founders'  Day 


With  the  dedication  of  its  new  building  as 
a  feature,  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  celebrated 
its  first  Founders'  Day  on  Saturday,  October 
9.  The  exercises  began  with  a  procession  led 
by  the  town  band.  In  line  were  Governor 
Spaulding  of  New  Hampshire  and  staff,  repre- 
sentatives from  many  schools  and  colleges, 
alumni  from  widely  different  parts  of  the 
country,  the  trustees,  the  faculty,  and  the  556 
students  of  the  Academy.  In  brilliance  the 
parade  resembled  that  at  the  classic  exercises 
of  Commencement  at  Harvard. 

When  the  procession  entered  the  chapel, 
the  room  was  filled,  1100  being  present. 
Principal  Perry  spoke  first  in  welcoming  the 
guests.  He  was  followed  by  President  S. 
Sidney  Smith  of  the  board  of  trustees,  who 
accepted  the  new  Academy  Building  on  behalf 
of  the  trustees  from  the  building  committee. 
Mr.  Smith  thanked  the  alumni  for  their 
generous  response  which  made  the  splendid 
hall  possible.  Then  President  Hibben  of 
Princeton  followed;  he  spoke  of  the  honorable 
place  held  by  Exeter  among  preparatory 
schools.  Then  followed  a  notable  and  feeling 
address  by  Principal  Alfred  E.  Stearns  of 
Andover.  Dr.  Stearns  brought  the  greetings 
of  the  sister  school  at  Andover.  After  con- 
trasting the  form  of  rivalry  existing  between 
the  two  schools  twenty-five  years  ago  with  the 
healthful,  friendly  spirit  of  the  present  day, 
the  speaker  urged  that  the  two  schools  should 
continue  to  draw  closer  together  as  the  years 
go  on,  not  undermining  the  generous  rivalry 
that  should  always  exist  as  a  stimulant  to 
both  to  do  their  best,  but  keeping  that  rivalry 
free  of  suspicion,  jealousy,  and  distrust.  He 
paid  a  warm  tribute  to  the  late  Doctor  Amen, 
and  expressed  his  deep  gratification  that  the 
one  chosen  to  lead  the  school  at  the  present 
time  should  be  a  close  and  trusted  friend  of 
many  years.  Finally  he  urged  that  each 
school  should  stand  true  to  the  ideals  of  its 
founders  who  insisted  that  education,  to  be 
genuine  and  of  permanent  value  to  the 
country  and  the  world,  must  include  not  mind 
alone,  but  must  emphasize  primarily  charac- 
ter. To  realize  this  ideal  the  speaker  pointed 
out  that  the  essential  requirement  was  that 
the  two  schools  should  command  and  employ 
only  teachers  of  the  highest  type,  men  not  only 
of  intellectual  power  but  men  of  moral  strength 
as  well,  men  who  looked  on  teaching  as  a  man's 
job  and  who  chose  it  as  a  life  work  because 
of  their  belief  that  in  it  they  could  render 
their  best  service  to  their  country  and  the 
world. 

Thomas  W.  Lamont,  '88,  of  New  York,  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  .1.  P.  Morgan  &  Co., 


spoke  in  behalf  of  the  alumni.  He  paid 
tribute  to  the  strength  and  worth  of  the  train- 
ing received  by  each  son  of  Exeter;  and  he  said 
that  no  efforts  of  true  alumni  could  repay  the 
debt  owed  by  each  and  every  alumnus  of  "the 
old  school". 

The  scriptural  reading  was  from  Ecclesiasti- 
cus,  beginning,  "Let  us  now  praise  famous 
men."  An  interesting  part  of  the  services  was 
the  singing  of  Gaudeamus  Igitur  by  the  stu- 
dents of  the  Academy,  led  by  the  members  of 
the  Glee  Club  and  chorus.  The  dedicatory 
prayer  was  made  by  Rev.  Samuel  Dana,  D.D., 
pastor  of  the  Phillips  Church,  Exeter. 

Of  special  interest  to  the  guests  were  the 
portraits  which  made  up  the  nucleus  of  a  new 
collection  to  take  the  place  of  the  superb  one 
destroyed  by  fire  in  the  old  Academy  Building. 
Chief  among  these  is  the  one  of  the  Founder, 
John  Phillips,  painted  in  Hanover,  N.  II., 
partly  from  the  Dartmouth  portrait  of  Dr. 
Phillips,  by  Miss  A.  O.  Moore  of  London, 
England,  partly  from  a  photograph  of  the 
original  Stuart  painting.  Others  are  of  Dr. 
Abner  L.  Merrill,  '38,  Professor  George  A. 
Wentworth,  '52,  and  of  Joseph  G.  Hoyt,  '66, 
"the  great  teacher,"  for  whom  Hoyt  Hall 
was  named. 

In  the  new  Faculty  room,  reserved  for 
Faculty  meetings,  which  resembled  a  Colonial 
governor's  reception  hall,  was  displayed  a  huge 
map  of  the  United  States,  arranged  with 
colored  pins  to  show  the  representation  by 
states  of  the  present  enrollment  of  the  stu- 
dents. The  556  members  of  the  school  came 
from  forty-six  states,  all  except  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico  being  represented;  and  from 
China,  Hawaii,  Jamaica,  Mexico,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  Porto  Bico. 

The  alumni  and  guests  of  the  school  were 
entertained  at  luncheon  at  the  Graduates' 
House,  at  one  o'clock.  A  large  tent  had  been 
erected  on  the  lawn  to  accommodate  the 
many  present.  After  the  football  game  with 
Worcester  Academy,  tea  was  served  at  the 
Graduates'  House. 

The  erection  of  the  new  building  was  made 
possible  only  through  the  generosity  of  the 
alumni.  The  cost  was  over  $200,000.  The 
present  structure  is  situated  on  the  same  site 
as  the  two  former  Academy  Buildings.  It 
faces  the  south,  and  occupies  nearly  half  an 
acre  of  space,  being  about  200  feet  long  and 
100  feet  wide,  two  stories  in  height,  and  is  of 
Colonial  design. 

Exeter  water-struck  brick,  of  which  nearly 
a  million  were  used,  form  the  walls  on  concrete 
foundations,  and  Vermont  marble  forms  the 
trim,  cornice  and  all,   the  painted  trim  of 
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window-frames  being  white.  A  hip  roof  forms 
the  covering  over  the  main  part,  surmounted 
by  a  balustrade,  and,  rising  majestically  from 
the  center,  is  an  octagonal  copper-covered 
cupola  or  lantern,  painted  white.  The  lower 
story  of  the  lantern  contains  eight  windows, 
through  which  much  light  radiates  to  illu- 
minate the  chapel.  Above  is  the  bell,  the  gift 
of  the  class  of  1870,  which  has  duplicated  its 
gift,  as  the  former  building  also  contained  a 


similar  bell  obtained  in  a  similar  manner. 
Cast  in  the  bell,  as  well  as  being  carved  in  the 
frieze  of  the  main  entrance  doorhead  is  the 
motto  of  Dr.  Soule.  Above  the  bell  is  the 
Seligman  clock,  a  gift  of  relatives  of  a  New 
York  alumnus. 

Surmounting  the  bell-shaped  roof  of  the 
tower,  more  than  100  feet  from  the  ground, 
swings  the  weathervane,  a  huge,  full-rigged 
ship,  appropriately  named  the  "Sidney  S". 


ATTENTION 


Any  clue  as  to  subsequent  history  of  the  following  students  will  be  welcome. 
Any  hint  as  to  parentage  or  to  any  living  relatives  is  desired.  Address,  Biographical 
Catalogue,  Phillips  Academy. 


CLASS  or  year 

NAME 

OF  ENTRANCE 

AGE 

HOMF 

Cornelius  Thomas  Callaghan 

1835 

17 

Boston 

Alfred  G.  Campbell 

1842 

17 

Burlington,  N.  J. 

Alvan  M.  Campbell 

1847 

21 

Brighton,  Me. 

Benjamin  Franklin  Campbell 

1855 

16 

Boston 

Pablo  Cantero 

1863 

21 

Trinidad,  Cuba 

John  C.  Cargill 

1836 

18 

Wheeling,  Va. 

Isaac  C.  Carlton 

1832 

24 

Bethel,  Me. 

Rollin  Heber  Neal  Carnes 

1856 

13 

Boston 

John  Bennett  Carpenter 

1856 

16 

Wyoming,  Pa. 

Samuel  Carpenter 

1836 

Woodstock,  Conn. 

John  B.  Carrick 

1838 

22 

Georgetown 

Henry  H.  Carroll 

1841 

St.  Helena 

Joseph  Wilson  Carson 

1872 

Oil  City,  Pa. 

John  L.  Cary 

1835 

21 

North  Bridgewater 

Frederick  Strong  Case 

1872 

New  York  City 

Henry  W.  Cass 

1845 

West  Roxbury 

George  Chadwick 

1850 

Portland,  Me. 

John  Lawrence  Chadwick 

1858 

13 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Alfred  Chamberlain 

1840 

19 

Boston 

Aretas  C.  Chamberlain 

1845 

Boston 

Charles  Chamberlain 

1867 

Yicksburg,  Miss. 

Charles  Valentine  Chamberlain 

1863 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Edward  Winslow  Chamberlain 

1853 

20 

Alton,  N.  H. 

Jason  D.  Chamberlain 

1835 

Westboro 

Calvin  Chamberlain 

1836 

Westboro 

Samuel  J.  Chapin 

1833 

Uxbridge 

Alonzo  Chapman 

1847 

New  Market,  N.  H. 

George  Washington  Chapman 

1865 

14 

Hyde  Park 

Silas  Chapman 

1834 

20 

Southampton 

Edward  Clendennin  Chase 

1881 

Lowell 

George  Emerson  Chase 

1855 

17 

Meredith  Bridge,  N.  H. 

Herbert  Chase 

1856 

17 

Litchfield,  N.  H. 

John  Clark  Chase 

1855 

19 

Meredith  Bridge,  X.  11. 

Robinson  James  Chase 

1854 

22 

Millville 

Thomas  S.  Chase 

1845 

Newton  Centre 

William  W.  Chase 

1835 

Warw  ick 

Dennis  Homes  Chesebro 

1862 

Homer,  Pa. 

John  William  Chessman 

1868 

East  Randolph 

William  O.  Chesswell 

1836 

Boston 

Alvin  Butler  Chick 

1859 

Plymouth,  Me. 
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Edwin  Whiten  Church 

1871 

Montville,  Conn. 

Henry  Maurice  Claggett 

1881 

West  Acton 

Edward  Clinton  Clapp 

1879 

Boston 

Andrew  Clark 

1835 

21 

Methuen 

Francis  Thomas  Clark 

1850 

16 

Lancaster 

George  W.  Clark 

1839 

21 

Chelsea 

John  Brazer  Clark 

1845 

Sherborne 

Lucien  Webster  Clark 

1851 

16 

Granbv 

William  Amos  Clark 

1870 

Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

James  Munroe  Clark 

ioOU 

Rockford,  111. 

Frank  Clement 

1865 

11 

Haverhill 

Edward  Franklin  Clements 

1866 

Yarmouth,  N.  S. 

George  Hampton  Coarson 

1865 

New  York  City 

Linas  Cochrane 

1843 

Braintree 

Thomas  Barbour  Cochrane 

1853 

13 

New  York  City 

Charles  Henry  Coffin 

1864 

20 

Bristol,  la. 

Hubbard  Colby 

1855 

21 

Lowell 

Jabez  Proctor  Colby 

1858 

17 

Montpelier,  Vt. 

Obituaries 

1847 — David  Hewes,  son  of  Joel  and  Ruth 
Tapley  Hewes,  was  born  in  Lynnfield,  May  16, 
1822,  and  spent  two  years  at  Yale.  In  1849  he 
went  to  California  and  lived  in  Sacramento  and 
San  Francisco.  He  gained  wealth  in  grading 
the  streets  of  the  latter  city.  In  1869  he  pre- 
sented the  railroad  officials  with  a  golden  spike 
when  the  Union  and  Central  Pacific  railroads 
were  joined  near  Salt  Lake  City.  He  established 
a  model  ranch  in  Orange,  Cal.,  and  presented 
Leland  Stanford  University  with  a  collection  of 
paintings  and  statuary.  At  the  age  of  ninety- 
three  he  died  this  summer  at  his  home  in  Orange, 
Cal. 

1852 — George  Zaccheus  Adams,  son  of  Charles 
and  Nancy  Robbins  Adams,  was  born  in  Chelms- 
ford, April  23,  1833,  and  graduated  from  Harvard 
in  1856.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1858 
and  practiced  his  profession  in  Boston  until 
1882,  when  he  was  appointed  a  special  justice  of 
the  municipal  court  of  Boston.  In  1896  he  be- 
came associate  justice  of  this  same  court  and 
held  the  position  until  1907.  He  was  a  member 
for  three  years  of  the  Public  School  Board  of  the 
city  of  Boston.  Judge  Adams  died  in  Roxbury, 
August  19,  1915. 

1854- — Samuel  McCoskry  Cleveland,  son  of 
Charles  Dexter  and  Alison  Nisbet  McCoskry 
Cleveland,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Decem- 
ber 7,  1837,  and  graduated  from  Williams  in 
1858.  He  engaged  in  literary  and  editorial  work 
until  1866,  and  from  1866  to  1873  was  professor 
of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  was  a  physician  from  1875  to 
the  time  of  his  death. 


1854 — John  Edmund  Parker,  son  of  William 
Henry  and  Ruth  Robinson  Parker,  was  born  in 
Potsdam,  N.  Y.,  January  25,  1838,  and  graduated 
from  Middlebury  in  1858.  During  the  Civil  War 
he  was  a  sergeant  in  Co.  A,  6th  Vermont  Vols. 
He  was  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  U.  S.  Sanitary 
Commission  in  Philadelphia,  1865-1867,  and 
during  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  was  in  the 
Pension  Office  in  Washington. 

1857—  — Joseph  Stowe  Temple,  son  of  Calvin 
and  Mary  Stow  Peirce  Temple,  was  born  in 
Reading,  October  12,  1839,  and  for  nearly  fifty 
years  he  was  a  manufacturer  of  men's  neckwear 
and  a  leading  citizen  of  Reading,  wrhere  he  died 
June  23,  1915. 

1858 —  John  Phelps  Taylor,  son  of  Rev.  John 
Lord,  D.D.,  and  Caroline  Lord  Phelps  Taylor, 
was  born  in  Andover,  April  6,  1841.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  in  1862,  being  valedictorian  at  both 
Phillips  and  Yale.  He  was  classical  teacher  a 
year  at  Phillips,  and  graduated  from  Andover 
Seminary  in  1868.  After  pastorates  in  Con- 
necticut and  Rhode  Island,  he  was  called,  in 
1883,  to  the  Taylor  Professorship  in  the  Andover 
Seminary,  and  taught  in  the  department  of 
Biblical  History  and  Oriental  Archaeology  till 
1899.  He  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from 
Middlebury  College  in  1897.  He  was  an  active 
trustee  of  Abbot  Academy,  had  a  constant  and 
generous  interest  in  all  good  causes,  and  was 
largely  instrumental  in  the  benefactions  of  his 
Phillips  and  Yale  classmate,  Melville  C.  Day. 
Professor  Taylor  died  at  Andover,  September 
13,  1915. 

1859 —  Albion  Marshall  Quinby,  son  of  Aaron 
and  Esther  Cloudman  Quinby,  was  born  in 
Saccarappa,  now  Westbrook,  Me.,  in  January, 
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1835.  He  became  a  fine  Spanish  linguist  in 
California.  He  was  inspector  in  the  Custom 
House,  Portland,  Me.,  for  several  years,  and 
carried  on  a  stock  farm  in  Westbrook,  where  he 
died,  August  18,  1915. 

1863 — Frederic  Cleveland  Homes,  son  of 
William  and  Julia  Rebecca  Salter  Homes,  was 
born  at  Springfield,  111.,  May  18,  1844.  He  be- 
came a  business  man  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  later 
was  a  farmer  in  Ashland,  Ore.  He  died  March 
4,  1915. 

1865 — Albert  Winters  Durley,  son  of  William- 
son and  Elizabeth  Winters  Durley,  was  born  at 
Hennepin,  111.,  October  15,  1841.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Assembly  in  Wisconsin  Legis- 
lature in  1907  and  1908.  He  was  a  lawyer  by 
profession;  he  died  March  21,  1914,  at  Superior, 
Wis. 

1867 — Arthur  Hale  Abbott,  son  of  Albert  and 
Abby  Hale  Cutler  Abbott,  was  born  at  Andover, 
May  19,  1849.  He  was  in  the  wholesale  drug 
business,  and  paint  and  materials  at  Chicago, 
111.,  and  died  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  September 
13,  1915. 

1874 — Christopher  Spink  Howard,  son  of 
Ormando  Smith  and  Lucy  Spink  Howard,  was 
born  at  Townshend,  Vt.,  October  21,  1855.  He 
became  a  merchant.    He  has  recently  died. 

1877 — Arthur  Wells  Moss,  son  of  John  and 
Emily  Nixon  Moss,  was  born  at  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  May  4,  1859.  He  was  in  service  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  as  train- 
master, and  later  superintendent  of  various 
divisions.    He  died  March  12,  1913. 

1882 — George  Henry  Flint,  son  of  George  and 
Caroline  Amelia  Rice  Flint,  was  born  January 
25,  1865,  at  Lincoln.  He  was  graduated  from 
Williams  College  in  1886.  He  taught  in  the 
Peekskill  Military  Academy  and  Monson 
Academy,  and  was  graduated  from  the  Yale 
Seminary  in  1894.  He  was  pastor  of  the  Central 
Congregational  Church,  Dorchester,  fifteen  years. 
He  died  at  Lincoln,  July  24,  1915. 

1891 — Arthur  Bumstead,  son  of  Horace  and 
Anna  M.  Hoit  Bunistead,  was  born  in  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,  February  9,  1873.  He  died  at 
Rochester,  Minn.,  August  18,  1915. 

1896 — Frederick  Rivard  DuFrene,  son  of 
Alfred  Rivard  and  Elizabeth  Williams  DuFrene, 
was  born  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  August  22,  1876.  He 
was  in  the  real  estate  business,  and  died  in 
February,  1915. 


Personals 

1853 —  On  July  25,  the  Congregational  church, 
Walpole,  N.  H.,  observed  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  ordination  to  the  ministry  of  Rev.  Gabriel, 
Havens  DeBevoise.  He  preached  a  sermon  on 
"Fifty  years  of  the  ministry,"  reviewing  his 
life. 

1854 —  A  reception  was  tendered  recently  to 
Rev.  Dr.  Edward  T.  Fairbanks  by  the  towns- 
people of  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  in  honor  of  his 
seventh-ninth  birthday  and  in  recognition  of 
his  gift  to  St.  Johnsbury  in  writing  the  history  of 
the  town. 

1874 — Charles  Moore  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  has 
been  elected  chairman  of  the  national  fine  arts 
commission,  succeeding  Daniel  C.  French  of  New 
York. 

1879 — William  Gardner  is  an  Osteopath  at 
Suite  402,  Masonic  Temple,  Rockford,  111. 

1888— Rev.  Evarts  Wilson  Pond  and  Miss 
Edith  Page  Rockwood  were  recently  married  at 
Winchester. 

1890 — Rev.  George  Brown  Spalding  has  gone 
from  Key  West,  Fla.,  to  Miami,  accepting  for 
one  year  the  call  to  that  place. 

1895— Phillip  Greenleaf  Carleton  and  Miss 
Sarah  Swift  Schaff  were  married  at  South- 
borough,  June  19,  1915. 

1895 — Frederick  Maurice  Newton  and  Miss 
Margaret  Ashley  Shepard  were  married  at 
Brookline,  May  15,  1915. 

1903 — Robert  Walbridge  Fernald  and  Miss 
Helen  Clark  were  married  at  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
June  24,  1915.  Their  home  is  at  Petoskey, 
Mich. 

1903 — Rev.  Charles  P.  Otis  has  entered  upon 
a  graduate  fellowship  at  the  Western  Theological 
Seminary  of  the  Episcopal  church  at  2720  Wash- 
ington Bvd.,  Chicago,  111. 

1903 —  Edward  S.  Thomas  is  manager  of  the 
Allentown,  Pa.,  office  of  Edward  B.  Smith  &  Co., 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  Bankers. 

1904 —  Thaxter  Eaton  has  accepted  a  position 
as  teacher  in  a  private  school  in  Baltimore,  Md. 

1904 — Arthur  Garfield  Williams  and  Miss 
Anna  Helen  McKee  were  married  at  Fayette- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  September  15,  1915. 
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1905 —  Elmer  Ives  Thompson  and  Miss  Evelyn 
Eunice  Benton  were  married  in  Brooklvn,  N.  V., 
March  31,  1915. 

1906 —  Harold  Cross  and  Miss  Marion  Camp- 
bell were  married  on  September  8,  1915,  at 
Woodstock,  N.  H. 

1906 — Dr.  Luther  Mitchell  Ferguson  and  Miss 
Edith  Gray  were  married  at  Longwood,  August 
4,  1915. 

1906 —  Charles  Wadsworth  Howard  and  Miss 
Mary  Treadway  were  married  in  Cleveland,  O., 
June  1,  1915. 

1907 —  Henry  Paul  Blumenauer  and  Miss  Mary- 
Winifred  Kehoe  were  married  at  Naugatuck, 
Conn.,  July  5,  1915. 

1907— Paul  B.  Badger  is  with  Merrill,  Old- 
ham &  Co.,  bankers,  35  Congress  Street,  Boston. 

1907 — Lawrence  Cushing  Goodhue  and  Miss 
Gertrude  Smith  were  married  in  New  York  City 
May  3,  1915. 

1907 — Tetsutaro  Hasegawa,  Ph.D.,  of  Xikko, 
Japan,  sent  his  sincere  good  wishes  for  a  happy 
and  prosperous  New  Year  to  his  friends  in 
America. 

1907 — David  Roger  Longenecker  and  Miss 
Hazel  Hall  were  married  in  Saint  Petersburg, 
Fla.,  February  16,  1915. 

1907 —  Arthur  M.  Sidenberg  is  now  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  Atlantic  Comb  Works,  365 
Harman  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  His  residence  will 
be  115  W.  70th  St.,  New  York  City. 

1908—  William  F.  Flagg  has  established  The 
Colony  Advertising  Company  at  185  Church 
Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

1908— John  Glenny  Howard  and  Miss  Ruth 
Garland  were  married  in  Boston,  May  8,  1915. 

1908— Robert  Welles  and  Miss  Muriel  Seeley 
were  married  at  Essex,  Conn.,  August  19,  1915. 

1908—  Frederick  Walton  Hyde  and  Miss 
Rhoda  Williams  were  married  in  Marquette, 
Mich.,  December  12,  1914. 

1909—  Miltimore  Witherell  Brush  and  Miss 
Jeanne  McLeod  Bumstead  were  married  in 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  April  6,  1915. 

1909 — Donald  C.  Dougherty  graduated  from 
Cornell  in  1913  and  is  now  a  member  of  the  city 
editor's  staff  on  The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
Cleveland,  O. 


1909 — Adolphus  W.  Greely,  Jr.,  is  an  assistant 
supervisor  of  maintenance  of  way,  in  the  service 
of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  with 
station  at  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

1909 — Olin  Rittenhouse  Kuhn  and  Miss 
Catherine  Lewis  were  married  in  Braddock,  Pa., 
April  21,  1915. 

1909— Allan  Shelden  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Buhl 
Warren  were  married  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  June 
23,  1915. 

1909— Edward  H.  Williams,  III,  who  gradu- 
ated from  Williams  College  in  1913,  received  the 
postgraduate  degree  of  Civil  Engineer  at  Lehigh 
University,  June  8th,  1915. 

1909 —  Harry  Burgoyne  Wilson  and  Miss  Mar- 
garet Drew  were  married  in  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
June  2,  1915. 

1910 —  Sherman  T.  Armstrong  and  Miss  Mar- 
garet Miner  McClure  were  married  at  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah.,  September  8,  1915. 

1910 — Charles  Foster  Brown,  Union  College 
1916,  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Union 
College  Honor  Court  for  the  ensuing  year.  He 
is  also"  basketball  manager,  member  of  the  tennis 
team,  president  of  the  classical  club,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senior  honor  society.  He  was  chair- 
man of  the  Junior  Promenade  Committee  and 
secretary  of  the  Inter-Fraternity  Conference. 

1910 — Wallace  D.  Holden  has  been  instructor 
in  French  in  Montclair  Academy,  Montclair, 
N.J. 

1910 — Alexander  Jackson  is  Executive  Secre- 
tary of  the  Wabash  Avenue  Association  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Chicago,  111. 

1910 — William  L.  Nute  is  teaching  at  St.  Paul's 
Institute,  Tarsus,  Turkey.  He  and  Mrs.  Mary 
Christie  Rogers  were  married  in  Tarsus,  April 
29,  1915. 

1910 — Kenneth  Hitchcock  Paterson  and  Miss 
Margaret  Elizabeth  Pickens  were  married  in 
Omaha,  Neb.,  June  8,  1915. 

1910 — Quentin  Reynolds  and  Miss  Sylvia 
Crowell  were  married  in  Upper  Montclair,  N.  J., 
May  15,  1915. 

1910 — Simpson  Edward  Spencer  and  Miss 
Dorothy  Clark  were  married  in  Yankton,  S.  D., 
May  22,  1915.  Mr.  Spencer  is  with  the  Phoenix 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  at  108  S. 
LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

1911  —  Bruce  Brubaker  is  in  the  advertising 
department  of  the  German  American  Trust  & 
Savings  Bank,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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1911 — John  Creighton  Daugherty  and  Miss 
Mary  Eulalia  Kerrigan  were  married  in  Greeley, 
Neb.,  April  14,  1915. 

1911 — John  Bradford  Davis  has  opened  an 
office  for  the  general  practice  of  law  at  212  Merri- 
mack street,  Haverhill. 

1911 — Gaylord  M.  Gates,  is  private  secre- 
tary to  Dr.  Irvine,  headmaster  at  the  Mer- 
cersburg  Academy,  Mercersburg,  Pa. 

1911 —  Harvey  Bullinger  McCrone,  Brown 
1915,  and  Miss  Anne  Mabel  Coleman  were 
married  at  Andover,  August  31,  1915. 

1912 —  Charles  Winegar  Crispell  has  finished 
his  three-year  course  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific 
School  with  honor,  and  has  been  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  Sigma  Chi. 


1912 —  Frederick  J.  Manning  has  been  awarded 
at  Yale  the  class  of  1868  prize  of  $50,  for  writing 
the  best  prose  composition,  on  the  subject 
New  Haven  and  Its  Environs. 

1913 —  Lawrence  Matteson  Wood  and  Miss 
Anne  Albuoy  Darrell  were  married  in  Hamilton, 
Bermuda,  March  17,  1915. 

1915— Kenneth  C.  Foster  was  the  winner  of 
the  Concour  at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in 
Boston. 

1915 — Donald  L.  Hutt  has  bought  a  ranch  of 
seven  thousand  acres  stocked  with  six  hundred 
head  of  cattle,  in  Midland,  Texas. 

1915 — Royal  V.  Thomas  graduated  this  June 
from  the  law  department  of  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity. 
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EDITORIAL 


In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  appears  an  article  by  William 
T.  Foster,  president  of  Reed  College, 
which  has  deeply  stirred  college  and 
school  communities  and  which  is  justly 
entitled  to  most  serious  consideration. 
Mr.  Foster's  article  is  a  severe  indict- 
ment of  intercollegiate  athletics  as  at 
present  conducted  in  our  higher  in- 
stitutions of  learning.  We  have  heard 
such  indictments  before  this;  but  we 
have  been  disposed  to  discount  their 
I  value  because  of  our  belief  that  the 
:  author  was  either  misinformed  or  openly 
'prejudiced.  Mr.  Foster  cannot  fairly 
be  accused  of  ignorance  of  his  subject; 
his  experience  and  the  facts  he  presents 
absolve  him  of  this  charge.  Prejudiced 
he  may  be,  but  probably  no  more  so  than 
any  thoughtful  man  who  has  devoted  his 
life  and  talents  to  the  higher  education 
and  who  with  clear  vision  refuses  to  lose 
sight  of  the  true  aim  and  purposes  for 
which  the  higher  education  stands. 

We  may  not  be  ready  to  agree  with 
Mr.  Foster  that  the  only  escape  from 
the  present  and  intolerable  condition 
lies  in  the  complete  abolition  of  inter- 
:ollegiate  contests.  But  we  must  admit, 
Jnless  we  are  determined  to  blind  our- 
selves to  plainly  obvious  facts,  that 
"adical  and  far-reaching  reforms  are 
.'ssential  if  we  are  not  to  lose  from  our 


student  life  the  great  values  inherent  in 
normal  athletic  activities,  and  to  im- 
pair, if  not  actuall}'  debase,  the  ideals  of 
our  educational  life.  No  thoughtful 
man  who  is  familiar  with  existing  condi- 
tions in  our  institutions  or  secondary 
schools,  can  be  satisfied.  We  acknowl- 
edge with  regret  and  shame  the  preva- 
lence in  our  student  bodies  of  false 
standards  and  absurdly  distorted  ideals, 
but  we  shrink  from  facing  the  criticism 
and  turmoil  that  the  application  of 
necessary  and  heroic  remedies  would 
entail. 

Mr.  Foster's  vigorous  and  timely 
protest  has  set  people  thinking.  That 
in  itself  is  a  hopeful  sign.  But  unless 
this  thinking  crystalizes  into  definite  and 
widespread  action  throughout  our  Ameri- 
can institutions  of  learning,  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  we  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  adopt  measures  so  severe  that 
wheat  and  chaff  together  are  likely  to  be 
rooted  up  in  the  process,  or  we  must 
frankly  acknowledge  that  our  higher 
institutions  are  not  what  they  profess 
to  be;  that  the  influence  of  a  shallow 
and  distorted  public  sentiment  is  stronger 
than  that  of  intellectual  ideals;  and  that 
by  yielding  to  a  transient  and  unstable 
state  of  the  public  mind  we  have  ceased 
to  make  it  our  chief  concern  "to  learn 
men  the  great  end  and  real  business  of 
living". 
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At  a  time  when  we  are  hearing  so 
over-much  of  efficiency,  one  hesitates 
to  add  even  a  very  small  voice  to  the 
general  chorus.  Yet  it  seems  to  us  that 
even  at  that  greatest  of  risks,  that  of 
becoming  unpopular,  it  is  time  that 
some  protest  was  made  at  our  exag- 
gerated vacations.  By  " our  vacations" 
we  do  refer  not  to  those  of  Phillips 
Academy  alone,  but  to  those  given  by 
the  great  majority  of  the  leading  schools 
and  colleges  of  America.  If  we  add 
together  the  three  or  four  months  of 
the  summer  vacation,  the  two  weeks  or 
more  at  Christmas  time,  the  ten  days 
in  the  spring,  the  half  or  whole  holidays 
on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  and  the 
occasional  holidays,  such  as  Thanks- 
giving, Memorial  Day,  Washington's 
birthday,  and  the  like,  we  will  find  that 
in  most  institutions  the  "plant"  is  lying 
idle  about  forty  per  cent  of  the  time. 
It  is  certainly  true  that  this  time  is  not 
wholly  a  matter  of  waste  for  any  student : 
some  rest  is  required  by  all.  But  it  is 
certain  that  for  the  vast  majority  of 
students  more  than  half  of  the  vacation 
time  is  entirely  unnecessary  and  un- 
profitable. The  school  and  college 
work  to  which  four  or  five  years  are  now 
devoted  could  be  done  by  the  boys 
(with  the  exception  of  a  very  small 
percentage  of  weaklings)  in  a  year  less 
time,  and  with  no  injury  to  the  health 
or  happiness  of  the  student  body.  Edu- 
cation is  our  product,  and  although  it 
does  not  in  all  ways  admit  of  a  compari- 
son with  manufactured  products,  the 
question  "What  would  become  of  a 
business  concern  that  remained  unneces- 
sarily idle  for  forty  per  cent  of  the  time? " 
is  not  a  wholly  impertinent  one.  And 
the  question  "What  will  happen  to  a 
nation  which  spends  say  one  hundred 
per  cent  more  time  in  loafing  than  is 


spent  by  competing  nations?"  "must 
give  us  pause." 

Heretofore  the  school  year  has  been 
too  definitely  determined  by  the  college 
entrance  examinations  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  schools  themselves  to  effect 
much  change.  But  with  the  adoption 
by  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Princeton  of  the 
Board  examinations  in  June,  and  the 
doing  away  with  all  but  the  "compre- 
hensive examinations"  in  the  fall,  the 
opportunity  for  a  change  has  come:  and 
we  may  hope  to  see  a  little  more  of  the 
year  devoted  to  work,  and  a  little  less 
to  loafing;  "a  consummation  devoutly 
to  be  wished  ". 


Of  all  our  vacations  certainly  that  at 
Christmas  is  the  one  which  everybody 
welcomes  most  heartily,  and  which 
everybody  would  hate  to  see  abolished. 
Yet  for  years  and  years,  almost  for  a  full 
century,  there  was  no  Christmas  cele- 
bration at  Phillips  Academy,  and  school  ! 
was  held  regularly  on  Christmas  Day. 
To  the  Founders  and  their  kindred 
Christmas  was  a  "Papish  feast",  asso-  ■ 
ciated  with  masques  and  revelry,  danc- 
ing and  the  wassail  bowl,  and  such 
secular  pleasures  as  those  described  in 
Irving's  Christmas  Eve  and  Christmas 
Day.  Thus  it  was  that  even  by  Dr. 
Taylor,  Christmas  and  its  festivities 
were  calmly  ignored.  In  1873,  when  Mr. 
Tilton  was  principal,  the  winter  term 
began  on  December  10  and  lasted  with- 
out intermission  until  March  17.  Once 
again,  as  in  so  many  similar  cases,  it  was 
Dr.  Bancroft's  function  to  cut  the 
Gordian  knot  of  custom.  In  the  first 
catalogue  with  which  he  had  anything 
to  do,  he  arranged  the  yearly  calendar 
for  1874-75,  providing  for  a  vacation 
from  December  22  until  January  6. 
Since  that  time  the  period  around 
Christmas  has  been  annually  observed 
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as  a  holiday  time,  when  Andover  Hill  is 
deserted  and'the  boys  have  scattered  to 
their  homes. 


Most  men  engaged  in  secondary  edu- 
cation have  heard  with  genuine  satis- 
faction the  news  that,  beginning  with 
June,  1916,  there  will  be  a  uniform 
system  of  examinations  for  entrance  to 
the  leading  colleges  of  the  United  States. 
Harvard,  Yale,  and  Princeton,  as  well  as 
other  smaller  institutions,  have  now 
definitely  agreed  to  accept  the  papers 
and  the  grading  of  the  College  Entrance 
Board ;  thus  the  day  is  probably  not  far 
distant  when  no  examinations  except 
those  set  by  that  body  will  be  taken  by 
candidates  wishing  to  be  admitted  to 
college.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  The 
old  method  of  separate  examinations  for 
each  and  every  college  was  far  from  satis- 
factory to  schools  like  Phillips  Academy, 
which  prepare  boys  for  many  higher  in- 
stitutions. The  complications  resulting 
were  peculiarly  irritating  to  teachers 
who,  in  one  division,  might  be  giving 
instruction  to  candidates  for  the  exam- 
inations of  several  different  colleges. 
This  system  was  illogical,  wasteful,  and 
inefficient.  The  new  plan  substitutes 
for  the  former  complex  and  ill-ordered 
;  scheme,  a  uniform  and  well-conducted 
i  examination  bureau,  which  acts  simply 
as  a  clearing-house,  setting  papers  and 
\  marking  examinations,  but  leaving  the 
other  questions  of  admission  to  be 
settled  by  the  individual  colleges.  The 
advantages  for  Phillips  Academy  are 
readily  discerned.  In  the  first  place, 
boys  will  ultimately  have  to  be  pre- 
pared for  only  one  type  of  examination. 
This  will  result  in  marked  economy  of 
time  and  effort  for  both  teacher  and 
student.  In  the  second  place,  the 
prestige  and  organization  of  the  College 


Entrance  Board  ensure  fair  examination 
papers  and  careful  reading.  This  will 
be  a  relief  to  instructors  who,  in  times 
past  and  not  always  without  justifica- 
tion, have  felt  that  papers  set  in  accord- 
ance with  the  old  methods  have  been 
often  either  unnecessarily  difficult  or 
absurdly  easy.  In  the  third  place,  there 
will  now  be  fewer  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  a  simplified  curriculum.  The  move- 
ment is  evidently  a  distinct  step  forward 
in  education,  and  Phillips  Academy  is 
eager  to  give  it  a  fair  trial. 


So  far  as  its  connection  with  colleges 
is  concerned  Phillips  Academy  has 
passed  through  three  distinct  periods. 
Until  about  1820  its  graduates,  with  few 
exceptions,  went  to  Harvard  for  their 
further  education.  The  school  had  been 
founded  by  Harvard  men,  and  most  of 
the  Trustees  for  the  first  fifty  years  had 
intimate  associations  with  that  univer- 
sity. The  Academy  was  then  largely 
local  in  its  patronage,  and  the  majority 
of  its  students,  being  from  Massachu- 
setts, were  familiar  with  the  history  and 
traditions  of  the  Cambridge  institution. 
Moreover,  the  lack  of  good  traveling 
facilities  prevented  boys  from  seeking 
out  colleges  at  a  distance.  Thus  it 
happened  that,  during  Dr.  Pearson's 
administration,  76  of  the  89  boys  who 
went  to  college  from  Andover  chose 
Harvard.  Of  Pemberton's  pupils,  76 
out  of  84  went  to  Cambridge.  Of  the 
198  graduates  under  the  third  principal, 
Mark  Newman,  150  selected  Harvard, 
17  Dartmouth,  and  13  Yale.  During 
the  next  administration,  that  of  John 
Adams,  a  change  gradually  took  place. 
Smaller  colleges,  some  recently  founded, 
began  to  draw  many  Andover  graduates. 
Adams  himself  was  a  Yale  graduate, 
indeed  the  only  one  ever  to  hold  the 
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office  of  Principal,  and  he  helped  to  make 
his  own  college  increasingly  popular. 
Harvard,  moreover,  to  those  connected 
with  Andover  Theological  Seminary, 
was,  because  of  its  growing  Unitarian- 
ism,  losing  in  favor,  and  this  spirit  de- 
scended to  the  Academy.  From  1810  to 
1830,  then,  the  ratio  shifted  perceptibly: 
143  went  to  Harvard,  137  to  Yale,  83  to 
Dartmouth,  45  to  Amherst,  43  to 
Brown,  36  to  Union,  34  to  Bowdoin,  and 
the  others  to  a  few  smaller  colleges. 

When  Samuel  H.  Taylor  became 
Principal  in  1837,  Phillips  Academy  was 
well  on  the  road  to  becoming  primarily 
a  Yale  school.  With  a  dislike  for  Har- 
vard and  its  theology  which  amounted 
almost  to  a  ruling  passion,  he  aimed 
deliberately  to  make  Yale  the  objective 
of  the  boys  who  graduated  under  him. 
Not  only  did  he  exert  his  powerful  per- 
sonal influence  to  prevent  his  students 
from  going  to  Harvard,  but  he  also 
refused  to  modify  his  curriculum  in 
order  to  meet  changes  in  the  entrance 
requirements  of  that  college.  As  a 
result,  when  once  Dr.  Taylor  had  the 
reins  well  within  his  hands,  hardly  a  boy 
went  to  Harvard  College  from  Phillips 
Academy.  Thus  under  Dr.  Taylor, 
himself  a  Dartmouth  graduate,  the  in- 
stitution founded  and  fostered  by  Har- 
vard men  became  a  Yale  "feeder". 

Shortly  after  his  election  in  1873, 
Cecil  F.  P.  Bancroft  began  a  campaign 
which  was  ultimately  successful,  to  alter 
the  course  of  study  so  that  Phillips 
Academy  would  meet  the  demands  of 
any  college,  either  classical  or  scientific. 
As  he  was  a  close  friend  of  President 
Eliot,  amicable  relations  were  soon 
established  with  Harvard;  at  the  same 
time  the  close  connection  with  Yale  was 
preserved  and  strengthened.  In  recent 
years  the  Academy  has  steadily  broad- 
ened, until  to-day,  as  in  the  period  of 


John  Adams,  it  sends  delegations  to 
many  colleges,  the  largest  representation 
being  at  Yale,  Harvard,  Dartmouth, 
and  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  To  Andover  men  who  are 
interested  in  the  progress  of  their  school 
the  situation  at  present  must  be  gratify- 
ing, for  it  is  being  represented  at  colleges 
the  country  over. 


The  air  is  surcharged  with  the  dy- 
namic forces  that  make  for  efficiency. 
The  European  upheaval  has  well-nigh 
driven  every  other  thought  from  the 
continent  for  the  time  being.  The  idea 
has  seized  upon  every  phase  of  peaceful 
competition  as  well.  Its  influence  is  felt 
with  growing  intensity  in  educational 
work.  Measurable,  and  exactly  meas- 
urable, results  are  demanded  in  every 
subject  which  is  taught;  and  this  de- 
mand is  welcomed  by  every  ambitious 
and  progressive  teacher.  The  partition 
of  the  topics  of  study  into  specific  terri- 
tory, under  the  tillage  of  expert  hus- 
bandmen has  aided  greatly  in  develop- 
ing the  possibility  of  more  exact  ac- 
counting of  results  in  the  harvest  time. 
We  may  justly  demand  that  the  bins 
show  sounder  grain  and  fewer  tares;  and 
unquestionably  they  do  exhibit  a  better 
display  than  was  known  to  the  last 
generation.  With  intensive  cultivation, 
however,  come  also  extensive  demands, 
and  with  these  the  peril  of  exhausting 
the  soil. 

Dropping  the  figure,  we  may  remark 
further  that  in  the  devotion  of  in- 
structors to  sharply  differentiated  spe- 
cialties  there  is  a  menace  to  their 
consciousness  of  the  complete  mental 
and  moral  aggregation  which  we,  for 
want  of  a  better  term,  call  the  man.  If 
it  is  inevitable  that  we  cultivate  our 
students  through  specialists,  then,  in 
truth,  shall  we  be  driven  to  provide  a 
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few  professors  of  "centralized  man- 
hood". In  all  this  intensity  scheme  of 
isolation,  we  must  again  awaken  to  life 
a  sense  of  the  necessity  for  the  ab- 
sorption and  assimilation  of  the  various 
educational  elements  into  a  rational 
general  consciousness,  able  to  mobilize 
them  into  a  competent,  smoothly-work- 
ing whole.  Here  lies  an  imperative 
duty  of  every  teacher  in  a  school,  to 
point  out  the  vital  connection  of  his 
special  branch  of  knowledge  with  the 
tree  of  life.  Only  so  may  we  hope  to 
check  the  fashion  that  would  turn  loose 
upon  the  walks  of  life  a  horde  of  un- 
balanced youth,  whose  souls  are  clad  in 
motlev. 


papers  and  magazines,  it  will  be  still 
more  a  place  where  the  boys  will  gather 
for  recreation, —  legitimate  recreation. 
When  Mr.  Peabody  provided  his  fund  for 
the  Department  of  Archaeology,  he 
builded  better  than  he  knew. 


The  Peabody  House  has  justified  the 
expectations  of  its  projectors.  Informal 
dances,  club  meetings,  smoke  talks,  and 
receptions  have  been  held  there  suc- 
cessfully, and  its  possibilities  as  a  social 
center  are  not  as  yet  exhausted.  Now 
that  we  have  such  a  building,  the 
wonder  is  that  we  managed  so  long  to 
live  comfortably  without  it.  After  it  is 
fully  furnished  and  provided  with  news- 


The  Bulletin  desires  to  call  attention  to 
the  report  of  the  Directors  of  the  Alumni 
Fund,  printed  in  full  elsewhere  in  this 
issue.  The  money  received  annually 
from  this  source  has  become  such  an 
essential  part  of  the  income  of  the  in- 
stitution that  if  it  were  not  forthcoming, 
the  efficiency  of  the  plant  would  be  ma- 
terially lessened.  This,  however,  is  only 
the  practical  side  of  the  situation.  Fully 
as  important  is  the  fact  that  the  loyalty 
of  the  Alumni,  expressed  through  their 
contributions,  gives  confidence  to  those 
engaged  in  the  difficult  task  of  running 
the  school,  and  assures  them  that  they 
are  supported  by  men  of  influence  the 
country  over.  It  is  absolutely  true  that 
the  future  of  Phillips  Academy  depends 
to  a  great  extent  on  the  devotion  of 
those  who  have  gone  out  from  its  halls 
and  recitation  rooms. 


The  P  rincipals  of  Phillips  Academy 


JOHN  ADAMS,  1810-1832 


Among  the  portraits  now  hanging  on  the 
walls  of  the  Principal's  office  in  Brechin  Hall 
there  is  one  so  striking  that  it,  more  than  any 
other,  is  likely  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
average  visitor.  The  head  is  massive  and 
finely  modeled;  the  handsome  face,  the  clear 
eyes,  and  erect  carriage  show  consciousness  of 
power;  and  the  whole  figure  gives  the  im- 
;  pression  of  sound  and  vigorous  manhood, 
j  The  painting  represents  John  Adams,  fourth 
|  principal  of  Phillips  Academy.  He  came  in 
1810  to  a  small  and  somewhat  decadent  school 
ofAonly  twenty-three  pupils;  he  left  the  school 
inU8.'32  a  flourishing  institution  of  more  than 
ninety  boys.  During  his  long  administration 
of  more  than  twenty-two  years,  1119  students 
were'admilted,  and  Phillips  Academy,  through 


his  efforts,  regained  fully  the  prestige  which  it 
had  gradually  been  losing  in  the  last  years  of 
his  predecessor,  Mark  Newman. 

Adams  was  not  a  man  of  spectacular  or  ex- 
traordinary gifts.  Josiah  Quincy  the  younger, 
a  critic  certainly  not  addicted  to  flattery, 
wrote  of  him: — 

"He  was  an  excellent  man  with  no  dis- 
tinguishing traits.  He  was  very  re- 
ligious, but  had  no  literary  tastes.  His 
classical  attainments  enabled  him  to  fit 
boys  for  college,  but  went  no  further. 
He  was  particular  in  the  observance  of  all 
the  religious  exercises,  both  in  his  family 
and  in  the  school,  and  did  all  he  could  to 
promote  the  moral  and  spiritual  interests 
of  his  pupils." 


JOHN  ADAMS.  FOURTH  PRINCIPAL  OF  PHILLIPS  ACADEMY 
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In  some  respects  this  description  is  probably 
fair  and  accurate.  It  is  true,  for  instance,  that 
Adams  was  not  a  wide  reader  and  that  he  had 
no  decided  interest  in  literature.  Furthermore 
he  was  in  no  sense  a  profound  scholar,  not 
even  in  Latin  and  Greek.  But  this  colorless 
characterization  fails  to  draw  attention  to 
Adams's  real  ability.  His  pupils  remember 
him  as  an  exceptionally  efficient  administrator, 
a  stern  but  just  disciplinarian,  and  a  well- 
informed  teacher.  Even  among  such  intel- 
lectual giants  as  Dr.  Pearson  and  Professor 
Leonard  Woods,  Moses  Stuart  and  Ebenezer 
Porter,  he  was  not  thrust  into  obscurity,  for, 
although  he  was  seldom  brilliant,  he  had  a 
capacity  for  patient  toil  and  a  quiet, dogged 
persistence  which  compelled  respect.  In- 
stinctively a  conservative,  he  was  also  not 
infrequently  an  originator,  keeping  pace  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  his  career  with  progress 
around  him  and  occasionally  instituting  his 
own  measures  of  reform.  Above  all,  he  was  a 
thoroughly  good  man,  an  active  and  inspiring 
moral  force  in  his  community.  From  the 
moment  of  his  arrival  in  Andover  he  resolved 
to  fulfill  the  stipulations  of  the  Constitution 
regarding  the  influence  of  the  principal  of  the 
religious  life  of  the  school.  His  methods  are 
indicated  in  a  letter  written  by  Dr.  Jonathan 
French  Stearns: — 

"Mr.  Adams  was,  by  all  his  views, 
habits,  and  impulses,  a  revival  man,  and 
was  never  happier  than  when  he  saw  a 
revival  beginning  and  going  forward. 
His  favorite  hymns  were  in  that  strain. 
He  often  conversed  personally  with  in- 
dividuals on  the  subject  of  personal 
piety." 

His  chief  aim  was  "to  lay  as  securely  as 
possible  in  the  character  of  every  pupil  the 
foundation  of  Christian  manhood".  That 
he  attained  his  purpose  is  proved  by  the  testi- 
mony of  many  prominent  alumni. 

John  Adams  was  proud  of  the  fact  that  he 
could  trace  his  ancestry  to  the  same  forebears 
as  the  two  Presidents,  John  Adams  and  John 
Quincy  Adams.  He  was  born  September  18, 
1772,  in  Canterbury,  Connecticut,  the  eldest 
of  the  ten  children  of  Captain  John  Adams 
and  Mary  Parker.  In  his  early  days  on  the 
farm  he  soon  learned  to  do  a  man's  work. 
His  father,  however,  ambitious  for  his  son, 
managed  through  rigid  economy  to  save 
$600  for  the  boy's  education.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  Yale  College  in  1791  and  graduated 
in  1795  with  high  rank,  being  chosen  to  deliver 
the  English  oration  and  also  to  give  one  of 
the  Commencement  addresses.  Although  he 
was  far  from  being  a  wild  youth,  he  had  his 
full  share  of  animal  spirits.     He  was  con- 


sidered to  be  the  best  dancer  in  his  class,  and 
was  made  leader  of  the  annual  student  ball. 
In  later  years,  when  his  views  became  more 
uncompromising,  he  was  often  troubled  by 
the  memory  of  what  he  called  the  "follies" 
of  his  undergraduate  days. 

When  his  college  course  was  finished,  the 
young  man  returned  to  Canterbury,  and,  at 
his  mother's  request,  took  charge  of  a  school 
near  his  home,  so  that  he  might  help  her  in 
attending  to  her  eye,  which  had  an  incurable 
disease.    In  the  summer,  during  school  vaca- 
tions, he  labored  in  the  hayfield  on  his  father's 
farm.    In  1798  he  married  Elizabeth  Ripley, 
a  girl  from  the  neighboring  town  of  Windham. 
Shortly  after  the  wedding,  Mrs.  Adams  the 
elder  died,  and  her  son  was  at  last  free  to 
accept    a   position   as   Rector   of  Plainfield 
Academy,  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  refuse 
a  few  years  before.    In  1801,  then,  Adams 
went  to  Plainfield,  where  he  took  charge  of  the 
school  in  which  Ebenezer  Pemberton  had 
taught  successfully  before  he  came  to  Phillips 
Academy.    In  his  new  office  Adams  proved 
himself  to  be  both  capable  and  energetic; 
indeed,  his  growing  reputation  soon  led  the 
Trustees  of  Bacon  Academy  at  Colchester  to 
oiler  him  a  wider  opportunity  in  a  larger 
institution.    He  went  to  Bacon  Academy  in 
1803  and  remained  there  until  1810,  increasing 
the  attendance  to  nearly  two  hundred;  but  a 
discussion  arose  over  a  case  of  discipline,  and 
Adams,  finding  that  his  recommendation  was 
not  accepted  by  the  Trustees,  tendered  his 
resignation    and    refused    to    reconsider  his 
action.     It   was  at  this  moment   that  the 
Trustees  of  Phillips  Academy,  on  March  22, 
1810,    elected    John    Adams    as  Principal, 
guaranteeing  him  a  salary  of  S900  a  year  and 
a  suitable  house.    Adams  promptly  accepted 
the  offer,  and  the  Trustees  paid  the  moving 
expenses  of  his  household  from  Colchester  to 
Andover.    Arriving  at  Phillips  Academy  in 
the  spring  of  1810.  he  was  soon  settled  in  the 
house  on  Salem  Street  which  had  been  re- 
cently vacated  by  Dr.  Pearson,  and  is  to-day 
occupied  by  Mr.  Frederick  E.  Newton. 

At  this  date  Adams  was  thirty-eight  years 
old,  with  fourteen  years  of  training  and 
experience  in  teaching.  He.  was  unquestion- 
ably thoroughly  prepared  for  his  new  task, 
and  his  character  and  personality  commended 
him  at  once  to  the  Trustees.  He  is  described 
at  this  period  as  "erect,  handsome,  of  good 
presence,  the  habitual  sternness  of  his  ex- 
pression relieved  by  the  humor  which  lurked 
in  his  full  blue  eyes."  These  who  kr.ew  him 
speak  particularly  of  Ihe  impression  made  by 
his  marked  dignity  of  bearing  and  his  calm 
self-control.  From  the  beginning  he  in- 
spired the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  towns- 
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people,  and  his  commanding  air  was  effective 
with  the  boys. 

The  period  from  1808  to  1810  had  been 
unquestionably  a  critical  one  for  Phillips 
Academy.  The  newly-founded  Seminary  was 
claiming  the  attention  of  the  Trustees,  and 
the  Academy,  under  a  weak  principal,  was  in 
grave  danger  of  disruption.  Had  John  Adams 
been  a  feeble  or  a  passive  man,  Phillips 
Academy  might  have  shared  the  fate  of  many 
another  New  England  private  school.  For- 
tunately he  proved  equal  to  the  situation. 
He  closed  his  first  year  with  33  pupils;  on 
August  18,  1812,  he  was  permitted  by  the 


only  about  370  boys  were  sent  to  higher 
institutions. 

Under  John  Adams  Phillips  Academy  was 
no  more  a  national  institution  than  it  had 
been  under  the  previous  principals.  Of  the 
29  boys  who  entered  in  1810,  only  three  were 
from  outside  New  England,  and  22  were  from 
Massachusetts,  mostly  from  Boston  and 
vicinity.  In  the  large  entering  class  of  90  in 
1817,  there  were  only  three  from  outside  New 
England.  Of  the  47  who  were  admitted  in 
1828,  21  were  from  Andover  and  all  but  nine 
were  from  Massachusetts.  The  fact  is  that 
Phillips  Academy  was  still,  like  Plainfleld 
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Trustees  to  raise  the  number  to  70.  Eventu- 
ally the  Trustees  voted  that,  when  the  num- 
ber should  exceed  75,  a  second  assistant 
should  be  provided,  and  when  over  100  were 
in  attendance,  a  third  assistant  might  be 
secured.  From  the  year  1817  until  1824,when 
the  school  under  Adams  reached  its  highest 
point,  there  were,  on  this  basis,  four  teachers 
on  the  Faculty.  The  growing  importance  of 
the  school  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that, 
during  his  twenty-two  years  of  service,  about 
550  students  went  on  to  college,  an  average 
of  25  a  year.  The  steady  growth  of  the 
Academy  is  proved  by  a  comparison  with  the 
preceding   thirty-two   years,    during  which 


Academy,  Dummer  Academy,  the  Phillips 
Exeter  Academy,  and  many  other  eastern 
schools,  mainly  local  in  its  influence,  drawing 
its  pupils  from  places  near  at  hand,  with  only 
a  few  scattering  students  from  a  distance. 

There  was  still  a  remarkable  range  in  the 
ages  of  the  students.  Of  the  29  entering  in 
1810,  seven  were  twenty  years  old  or  more; 
the  oldest  was  thirty,  the  youngest  six.  Of 
the  21  new  pupils  in  1830,  nine  were  twenty 
or  over;  the  oldest  was  twenty-three,  the 
youngest  eleven.  It  is  clear  that  boys  were 
allowed  to  enter  both  younger  and  older  than 
is  customary  to-day.  As  time  went  on,  how- 
ever, the  policy  was  established  of  refusing 
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admission  to  exceedingly  young  applicants,  so 
that  boys  of  six  and  seven  soon  became  less 
common  in  the  school. 

Under  Principal  Adams  Phillips  Academy 
was  still  carried  on  much  like  the  Grammar 
Schools  of  our  time;  that  is,  the  boys  spent  all 
day  in  the  school  building,  with  an  hour's 
intermission  for  lunch.  There  they  did  nearly 
all  their  studying.  For  some  years  the  ex- 
ercises were  conducted  in  the  second  Academy 
building  cn  the  corner  of  Salem  and  Main 
Streets;  but  this  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  the 
night  of  January  30,  1818.  To  replace  it  the 
Trustees  built  the  famous  "Classic  Hall"  on 
the  south  side  of  Salem  Street.  The  whole 
expense  of  this  structure  was  §13,252.73,  of 
which  S5,000  was  contributed  by  His  Honor 
William  Phillips  of  Boston,  $3693.83  was 
subscribed  by  President  Kirkland  of  Harvard 
and  others,  and  the  balance  was  taken  from 
various  unappropriated  funds.  The  structure 
was  built  of  brick  in  the  best  colonial  style, 
the  architect  being  the  famous  Bulfinch.  The 
entrance  was  by  a  door  at  the  north  end;  on 
either  side  as  one  entered  were  the  two 
masters'  desks,  and  from  this  platform  the 
floor  sloped  gradually  upward  to  the  opposite 
wali.  On  the  south  side  hung  the  school 
clock,  presented  in  1819  by  Mrs.  Margaret 
Phillips,  wife  of  the  Honorable  William  Phil- 
lips, who  was  a  second  cousin  of  Judge 
Phillips.  On  its  case  the  clock  bore  a 
favorite  motto  of  Judge  Phillips, — "Youth  is 
the  seed-time  of  life."  It  was  always  wound 
up  during  school  hours  by  Principal  Adams 
himself,  who  ascended  lo  it  by  means  of  a 
step-ladder  mounted  on  one  of  the  benches. 
While  the  boys  waited  expectantly,  thinking 
that  he  might  fall,  he  would  usually  call 
attention  to  the  inscription,  and  would  often 
improve  the  opportunity  for  a  few  "moral 
observations". 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  detailed  de- 
;  scriptions  of  the  way  in  which  the  school  was 
carried  on  under  Adams.    One  of  them  is 
,  taken  from  an  unpublished  letter  written  by 
!  Dr.  Ray  Palmer,  who  entered  Phillips  Acad- 
emy in  1823:— 

"As  regards  the  program  of  a  day  in 
Principal  Adams's  time,  it  was  about  as 
follows.  There  would  be  found  when 
the  school  was  asembled  the  Principal  in 
the  right-hand  desk  (as  one  entered  the 
door),  and  Mr.  Clement,  who  was  first 
assistant  instructor,  in  the  left-hand  desk; 
and  the  two  other  assistants,  who  had 
classes  in  the  small  recitation  rooms,  sat 
on  the  platforms  connected  with  these 
desks;  one  near  Mr.  Adams  and  the  other 
near  Mr.  Clement.    The  religious  service 


commenced  with  a  short  portion  of 
scripture,  read  from  a  Commentary, — 
without  the  notes,  generally,  I  think,  but 
almost  always  with  a  part  of  the  practical 
remarks;  the  Principal  often  adding  re- 
marks of  his  own  which  were  tender  and 
earnest,  and  were  listened  to  with  re- 
spectful, serious  attention.  Then  a  hymn 
was  read  and  sung.  Then  a  prayer  was 
offered  by  Mr.  Adams  himself;  this  always 
when  he  was  in  his  place.  If,  as  rarely 
happened,  he  was  absent,  Mr.  Clement 
led  the  service.  When  it  was  finished, 
the  two  assistants  retired  to  their  recita- 
tion rooms;  and  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr. 
Clement  retired  to  their  respective 
classes,  each  calling  his  own  to  the  plat- 
form. Mr.  Adams  heard  but  compara- 
tively few  classes,  and  was  often  absent  a 
considerable  part  of  the  day  —  say  an 
hour  or  two  at  a  time.  Recitations  went 
on  until  twelve  o'clock  —  then  recess 
till  two  —  then  recitations  till  the  close 
of  the  day  at  five.  One  afternoon  in  each 
week  were  declamations,  and  on  Satur- 
day the  whole  school  were  required  to 
stand  and  pass  a  thorough  examination  on 
Latin  grammar.  Any  mistake,  even  in 
accent,  obliged  the  scholar  to  take  his 
seat;  and  a  considerable  part  went  down, 
often  before  the  regular  exercise  was 
through.  The  only  other  variation  from 
the  regular  daily  order  was  on  Monday 
morning,  when  the  Sabbath  lesson  in 
Mason's  Self-Knowledge,  or  Porter's 
Evidences  of  Christianity,  was  recited 
the  first  thing  after  prayers." 

The  declamations  on  Wednesday  afternoons 
were  held  in  the  large  upper  hall;  there  bud- 
ding orators  spoke  "pieces"  selected  from  the 
Columbian  Orator  and  other  well-known 
School  Readers. 

The  principal  had  his  own  effective  methods 
of  promoting  good  discipline.  General  H.  K. 
Oliver,  speaking  of  his  experience  in  the 
Academy  in  1811,  said: —  "I  was  unfit  to 
meet  any  sternness  at  school  —  and  Mr. 
Adams  was  pretty  severe,  and  pretty  often 
we  could  'trace  the  day's  disasters  in  his 
morning  face'.  He  ruled  not  a  little  by  the 
ferule."  Samuel  T.  Worcester,  the  lexi- 
cographer, who  was  a  student  in  1825-26, 
wrote: — "Mr.  Adams,  I  think,  was  looked 
upon  as  a  good  disciplinarian,  but  perhaps 
somewhat  rigorous  and  exacting.  Some  of 
his  methods  would  be  somewhat  offensive  to 
more  modern  notions,  especially  a  form  of 
castigation  that  he  used  to  call  shingling." 
It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  we  hear  so 
little  of  flogging  by  the  teachers  in  those 
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early  times.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  speaking 
in  1886,  gives  one  of  his  own  experiences: — 

"I  was  subjected  to  the  severest  casti- 
gation  known,  I  believe,  in  the  annals  of 
punishment  in  that  institution,  such  as 
made  a  sensation  among  all  the  delicate 
females  of  the  vicinity,  and  caused  young 
men  to  utter  violent  threats,  and  was,  in 
fact,  almost  the  occasion  of  a  riot.  It  was 
an  unfortunate  display  of  temper  on  the 
part  of  one  of  the  instructors." 

As  a  rule,  however,  flogging  was  comparatively 
rare;  indeed,  Adams  himself  towards  the  end 


1814  he  arranged  for  the  printing  of  the  first 
school  catalogue,  a  mere  broadside  sheet  con- 
taining only  the  names  of  instructors  and 
students.  About  1822  this  became  a  ten-page 
folder,  printed  by  Flagg  and  Gould,  in  which 
were  given  lists  of  Trustees,  teachers,  and 
pupils.  In  1815  the  Trustees  voted  that  an 
entrance  fee  of  S5  should  be  charged,  and  a 
regular  tuition  fee  of  S5  a  quarter,  "to  be  used 
for  tuition,  fuel,  and  incidental  expenses",  was 
for  the  first  time  established. 

The  curriculum  also  was  subjected  to  many 
modifications.  Samuel  Phillips,  son  of  Colonel 
John   Phillips   of  North   Andover,  entered 
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of  his  life  wrote  his  son,  characterizing  corporal 
punishment  as  a  "strange  work"  and  "a 
catastrophe  to  be  avoided  if  possible." 

Adams  was  responsible  for  some  significant 
changes  in  school  administration.  Early  in 
his  term  of  office  he  devised  a  scheme  of 
dividing  the  pupils  into  two  classes:  the 
Seniors,  who  were  to  graduate  at  the  next 
Exhibition;  and  the  Juniors,  consisting  of 
those  who  proposed  to  remain.  He  also 
instituted  a  plan  by  which  recitations  were 
held  in  small  squads,  of  from  two  or  three  to 
ten  or  twelve  boys,  grouped  together  ac- 
cording to  their  stage  of  advancement.  In 


Phillips  Academy  in  1809  at  the  age  of  nine, 
and  graduated  in  1815.  He  describes  in  detail 
the  course  which  he  pursued: — 

"It  consisted  mainly  of  Latin  and 
Greek,  with  just  enough  of  arithmetic 
(to  or  through  the  Rule  of  Three)  to 
secure  admission  to  college.  We  began 
at  that  time  with  Adams's  Latin  Gram- 
mar. We  were  confined  to  that  for  a 
while,  --  and  then  came  a  Latin  Header, 
with  double  columns.  Latin  and  English. 
Liber  Primus  and  Viri  Rotnae  came  a 
little  later,  and  were  used  as  text-books 
when  I  came  hack  from  college.    In  my 
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time  we  were  hurried  on  to  Virgil  and 
Cicero's  Select  Orations,  after  finishing 
grammar, —  after  which  the  Graeca  Mi- 
nora; but  after  Mr.  Adams's  advent,  he 
introduced  the  Selecta  e  profanis  scrip- 
toribus,  a  book  containing  very  much  to 
edify  and  gratify  more  advanced  stu- 
dents." 

To  this  course  Mr.  Adams  later  added 
Thucydides  and  Herodotus.  In  1820,  at  the 
Principal's  recommendation,  the  Trustees 
established  a  required  course,  outlined  under 
twenty  heads,  of  which  thirteen  were  classical 
and  two  mathematical.  This  plan,  which  was 
evidently  a  first  step  towards  a  diploma  re- 
quirement, is  likely  to  impress  a  modern 
educator  as  being  extremely  one-sided,  for  it 
makes  no  mention  of  any  science  or  of  any 
living  language  except  English.  In  addition 
to  this  specified  course  of  study,  further  pro- 
vision was  made  for  more  mature  students  by 
offering  them,  not  new  subjects,  but  a  chance 
for  advanced  study  of  Latin  and  Greek.  It 
is  undoubtedly  true,  as  William  Person 
asserted  in  a  letter  written  in  1814,  that  at 
that  date  "all  branches  taught  in  the  Fresh- 
man, and  the  greater  part  of  the  Sophomore 
classes  in  Brown  University"  might  be  pur- 
sued in  Phillips  Academy.  Adams  broadened 
and  strengthened  the  curriculum,  and  so 
increased  the  prestige  of  the  school  that  its 
graduates  were  readily  admitted  to  any 
college. 

But  Adams's  influence  was  exhibited  most 
decisively  in  the  field  of  morals  and  religion. 
Himself  a  devout  and  pious  man,  he  felt  a 
deep  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  his 
charges.  On  Sunday  mornings  he  held  regular 
Bible  classes  in  the  Academy  building,  and 
he  encouraged  the  formation  of  religious 
societies  in  the  school.  For  years  a  Boys' 
Prayer  Meeting  was  held  in  the  unfinished 
third  story  of  the  Academy,  a  kind  of  rough 
loft  or  attic  where  the  members  were  very 
much  by  themselves.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  students, —  according  to  Adams,  one  in 
every  five, —  entered  later  the  Christian 
ministry,  many  of  them  as  the  direct  result  of 
a  conversion  brought  about  by  th 1  efforts  of 
the  Principal.  Josiah  Quincy,  the  younger, 
once  related  the  following  anecdote  illustrative 
of  Adams's  religious  nature: — 

"One  summer's  day,  after  a  session  of 
four  hours,  the  master  dismissed  the 
school  in  the  usual  form.  Xo  sooner  had 
he  done  so  than  he  added,  'There  will 
now  be  a  prayer-meeting:  those  who 
wish  to  lie  down  in  everlasting  burning 
may  go;  the  rest  will  stay'.  It  is  probable 
that  a  good  many  boys  wanted  to  get  out 


of  doors.  Two  only  had  the  audacity  to 
rise  and  leave  the  room.  One  of  these 
youngs' ers  has  since  been  known  as  an 
eminent  Doctor  of  Divinity;  the  other 
was  he  who  now  relates  the  incident.  But 
no  sooner  was  the  prayer-meeting  over 
than  Mr.  Adams  sought  me  out,  and  asked 
pardon  for  the  dreadful  alternative  he  had 
present  d,  and  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 
He  said  with  deep  emotion,  that  he  feared 
I  had  committed  the  unpardonable  sin, 
and  that  he  had  been  the  cause.  His  sin- 
cerity and  faith  were  most  touching,  and 
his  manliness  in  confessing  his  error  and 
asking  pardon  from  hi  pupil  make  the 
record  of  the  occurrenc  >  an  honor  to  his 
memory." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Adams  was  in 
some  respects  an  extremist,  who  sometimes 
over-emphasized  the  religious  element  in 
school-boy  life.  It  was  far  from  being  the 
intention  of  the  Founders  to  develop  Phillips 
Academy  into  a  training-place  for  ministers. 
They  had  insisted  upon  broad  and  sane 
education,  both  intellectual  and  moral,  and 
the  attempt  to  transform  the  school  into  a 
mere  adjunct  of  the  Seminary  was  certainly  a 
perversion  of  Judge  Phillips's  ideal.  Not  even 
Adams's  evident  earnestness  and  sincerity  can 
justify  his  making  conversion  the  chief  end  of 
a  student's  career. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Adams's  point 
of  view,  which  was  largely  that  of  the  good 
Xew  England  people  of  his  time,  led  him  to 
discover  evil  where  we  to-day  can  see  little  but 
harmless  pleasure.  Josiah  Quincy,  recalling 
his  student  days,  said: — -"During  the  six 
years  that  I  was  here  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  any  work  of  the  imagination,  ex- 
cepting Pilgrim's  Progress.  It  was  thought 
to  be  a  great  sin  to  have  such  books  in  one's 
possession."  Plays,  even  those  of  Shakspere, 
were  under  the  ban.  Dancing  was  forbidden, 
and  when  some  rash  outsider  proposed  to  start 
a  dancing  school  in  the  town,  the  school 
authorities  shuddered  with  horror.  Smoking, 
though  the  Principal  indulged  in  it,  was  con- 
sidered in  a  student  to  be  a  punishable  offense. 
Strangely  enough  in  the  very  midst  of  this 
moral  atmosphere  liquor  was  served  regularly 
at  the  meetings  of  the  Trustees  until  1827, 
when  that  body,  under  the  stimulus  of  the 
rapidly  spreading  temperance  movement, 
passed  a  vote  to  "dispense  with  the  provision 
of  wine  or  spirits  for  their  entertainment  at 
their  meetings." 

It  is  impossible  here  to  recount  in  any 
detail  the  many  important  events  of  Adams's 
administration.  One  by  one  those  connected 
with  the  Founders  of  Phillips  Academy  died: 
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Madame  Phoebe  Phillips  in  1812,  Colonel 
John  Phillips  in  1820,  Eliphalet  Pearson  in 
1826.  New  men  were  elected  on  the  Board 
of  Trustees.  New  buildings  arose  rapidly  on 
Andover  Hill:  Bartlet  Chapel,  Bartlet  Hall, 
the  Samaritan  House,  the  Double-Brick 
House,  and  finally  the  Stone  Academy.  This 
last  building  marked  the  opening  of  the 
Teachers'  Seminary  in  1830,  an  event  of  such 
significance  that  it  merits  treatment  in  a 
separate  article.  All  these  changes  literally 
transformed  Andover  Hill,  so  that  it  hardly 
resembled  the  place  to  which  Adams  had  come 
in  1810. 

Out  of  the  ordinarily  monotonous  picture  of 
school  life  at  that  time  a  few  incidents  re- 
corded by  alumni  stand  out  from  the  dull 
background.  During  the  War  of  1812  a  group 
of  Academy  boys  went  by  coach  to  Boston  to 
work  on  the  city  fortifications;  on  their  arrival 
each  was  given  a  shovel,  and  they  marched 
through  the  streets  carrying  these  like  muskets, 
amid  the  loud  cheering  of  the  citizens.  Their 
actual  labor  did  not  last  long,  and  they  re- 
turned home  weary,  "with  their  patriotism 
somewhat  dampened".  We  hear  strange  tales 
of  the  memorable  summer  of  1816,  when  ice 
formed  on  the  ponds  in  June.  Dr.  Ray 
Palmer  tells  how,  in  1825,  he,  with  some  six 
or  seven  of  his  friends,  obtained  permission  to 
walk  to  Bunker  Hill  to  hear  Webster's  dedi- 
catory oration.  Early  on  June  17  they  started, 
arriving  at  the  Hill  by  seven  o'clock  in  time  to 
march  in  the  procession. 

"Being  boys,  we  ventured  to  push 
ourselves  in  anywhere,  and  it  was  my 
good  fortune  to  get  among  the  Royal 
Arch  Masons,  right  in  front  of  Mr. 
Webster,  about  fifty  feet  off.  I  saw  his 
eye,  and  heard  his  utterances,  and  remem- 
ber now  just  as  well  as  though  I  heard 
them  yesterday,  the  tones  of  his  voice, — 
he  was  then  about  fifty  years  old,  in  the 
perfection  of  manhood." 

Adams's  interests  were  wide  and  varied, 
extending  beyond  the  ordinary  round  of 
school  activities.  He  was  one  of  the  little 
group  of  earnest  men  who  gathered  every 
Monday  evening  in  the  study  of  Dr.  Porter's 
house  to  discuss  and  plan  for  movements  of 
reform.  Here  the  American  Tract  Society 
originated,  Dr.  Woods  and  Principal  Adams 
going  to  various  near-by  cities  to  solicit  funds 
for  the  project.  In  one  day,  Adams  tells  us, 
he  collected  in  Newburyport  over  a  hundred 
dollars.  Here  also,  in  1826,  was  formed  the 
earliest  society  pledged  to  promote  total 
abstinence.  John  Adams,  heartily  in  sym- 
pathy with  this  cause,  was  one  of  the  first  to 
do  away  with  liquor  on  his  sideboard,  and  at 


his  daughter's  wedding  no  wine  was  served, 
a  fact  so  unusual  as  to  excite  widespread 
comment.  Here  in  Dr.  Porter's  study  the 
American  Education  Society  was  established; 
and,  as  a  result  of  a  protest  by  these  men 
against  Sabbath-breaking,  the  Boston  Re- 
corder was  started,  the  first  regular  religious 
periodical  in  the  United  States.  In  this 
little  body  of  able  men  John  Adams  was 
esteemed,  not  as  an  originator,  but  as  a  sane 
and  sober  counselor.  One  of  the  others  once 
said  of  him,  "He  seemed  to  know  by  instinct 
what  would  be  the  best  way  of  doing  the  right 
thing." 

For  many  years  the  Principal  enjoyed  a 
happy  family  life.  In  his  household  were  ten 
children  of  his  own,  besides  a  small  group  of 
pupils,  usually  five  or  six  in  all,  who  boarded 
with  him  and  Mrs.  Adams.  He  purchased 
shortly  after  his  arrival  a  small  piece  of  land 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Sunset  Rock,  and 
there  started  a  farm,  where  he  spent  many  of 
his  holiday  and  vacation  hours.  Almost  every 
day  he  drove  there  in  an  old-fashioned  chaise, 
his  dog  Fido  following  behind  under  the 
carriage  body.  Mrs.  Adams  was  a  fine  house- 
keeper, and  even  on  her  husband's  meagre 
salary  managed  to  keep  his  table  well  sup- 
plied. She  was  also  an  excellent  nurse,  and 
was  occupied  frequently  in  assisting  her  towns- 
people in  cases  of  sickness. 

On  February  23,  1829,  Mrs.  Adams,  after 
a  long  and  painful  illness,  died.  A  fine  tomb- 
stone, contributed  by  her  friends  among  the 
Academy  students,  was  erected  over  her 
grave.  Mrs.  Sarah  Stuart  Robbins,  one  of 
her  favorites,  wrote  of  her: — 

"Mrs.  Adams  comes  back  to  me  as  the 
type  of  a  perfect  and  rounded  mother- 
hood. I  remember  her  as  a  large  woman 
with  a  full,  frank  face  and  light  hair, 
through  which  ran  soft  threads  of  gray. 
A  child  friend  on  one  knee  and  I  on  the 
other,  her  broad  lap  seemed  to  us  the  most 
cheerful  resting-place  in  all  the  world. 
....  I  can  never  remember  that  she 
told  us  we  were  sinners  or  prayed  with  us; 
but  she  gave  us  big,  red  apples,  the  biggest 
and  reddest  that  ever  grew  out  of  Eden, 
and  she  would  tell  us,  as  she  watched  us 
greedily  devour  them,  how  much  nicer  it 
was  to  be  good  and  have  such  nice  things 
than  to  be  naughty  and  for  that  be  shut 
up  in  some  dark  closet." 

A  little  more  than  two  years  later  the 
Trustees  gave  the  Principal  a  vacation  of  four 
weeks,  in  the  course  of  which  he  went  to 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  where,  on  August  30,  1831,  he 
married  Mrs.  Mabel  Burritt.  During  his  ab- 
sence prayers  were  offered  in  the  Seminary 
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Chapel  for  his  safety  on  his  long  and  arduous 
journey.  This  second  marriage  was  actuated 
mainly,  it  appears,  by  Adams's  desire  to 
provide  his  children  with  a  mother's  influence 
in  his  home. 

Unfortunately  fate  was  about  to  deal 
harshly  with  the  kind-hearted  Principal.  For 
some  years  the  attendance  at  the  Academy 
had  been  gradually  but  perceptibly  diminish- 
ing. Younger  men  of  a  new  era  were  being 
chosen  as  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees; 
and  Adams,  naturally  conservative  by  tem- 


The  truth  is  that  Adams,  then  almost  sixty, 
was  considered  by  many  to  be  past  his  prime, 
and  that  his  critics,  forgetting  all  his  past 
achievements,  did  not  hesitate  to  make  their 
opinions  known  in  language  more  forcible 
than  polite. 

"The  gallant  warrior  famoused  for  fight, 
After  a  thousand  victories  once  foiled 
Is  from  the  book  of  honor  razed  quite, 
And  all  the  past  forgot  for  which  he 
toil'd." 


The  Third  Academy  Building,  Erected  in  1818 


perament,  soon  found  himself  out  of  touch 
with  their  theories  and  plans.  One  old  pupil, 
writing  in  1878,  said: — 

"I  think  Mr.  Adams,  when  I  was  a 
member  of  the  school  in  1825,  was 
looked  upon  as  somewhat  antiquated  in 
his  ideas  and  methods  of  teaching.  As 
I  was  not  in  Phillips  Academy  when  Mr. 
Adams  left  for  the  west,  I  am  not  able 
to  explain  to  you  the  special  reasons  which 
at  the  time  led  to  the  change,  but  I  have 
a  somewhat  vague  impression  that  he 
was  not  thought  quite  progressive  enough 
to  content  the  Trustees  and  patrons  of  the 
school." 


It  did  not  take  the  Principal  long  to  ascertain 
the  state  of  affairs,  as  a  passage  in  a  letter  to 
his  son  William  on  October  1,  1832,  in- 
dicates:— 

"You  are  mistaken  in  supposing  that  I 
wish  to  continue  in  the  Academy.  The 
fact  is  that  I  cannot  continue.  I  must 
resign  my  office  as  Principal,  not  because 
I  think  myself  too  aged,  but  because  it  is 
expedient.  If  the  Trustees,  or  any  of 
their  number,  feel  that  the  best  interest 
of  the  Academy  will  be  promoted  by  the 
introduction  of  a  younger  man,  how  can 
I  make  up  my  mind  to  remain?" 
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In  accordance  with  this  decision  Adams,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Trustees  held  in  Boston  on 
November  22,  1832,  read  to  that  body  his 
formal  letter  of  resignation,  in  which  he  re- 
viewed at  some  length  his  career  at  Phillips 
Academy,  pointing  out  with  due  modesty  his 
achievements,  and  presenting  unimpeachable 
statistics  regarding  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  school  under  his  charge.  He 
made  no  elTort,  however,  to  explain  the  recent 
decline  in  numbers  and  prestige.  The  Trustees 
at  once  accepted  his  resignation,  and  voted 
him  S800  and  the  occupancy  of  his  present 
house  for  a  year,  "as  an  additional  compensa- 
tion" for  services  rendered.  They  passed  also 
the  following  minute: — 

"That  this  board  entertain  a  high  sense 
of  the  value  of  the  services  of  Mr.  Adams 
during  his  connection  with  them  as 
Principal  of  Phillips  Academy,  and  assure 
him  of  their  affectionate  confidence  and 
their  deep  interest  in  his  future  useful- 
ness and  happiness." 

The  kind  words  of  this  resolution,  however, 
only  lightly  veil  the  fact  that  Adams  was 
practically  forced  to  vacate  his  position.  Con- 
sciousness of  this  truth  brought  him  many 
bitter  hours.  The  story  of  the  remaining 
years  of  his  life,  sad  as  it  is  in  one  sense,  is  the 
tale  of  a  courageous  spirit,  struggling  bravely 
and  successfully  against  almost  overwhelming 
odds. 

After  selling  his  furniture,  he  left  Andover 
with  his  family  in  the  spring  of  1833,  and 
filled  for  a  year  or  two  a  place  as  principal  of 
an  academy  in  Elbridge,  New  York:  then,  like 
many  a  pioneer  of  those  days,  he  moved 
westward,  first  to  Ohio  and  then  to  Jersey- 
villc.  Illinois,  enduring  many  hardships  on 
the  journey.  In  1837  he  took  charge  of  a 
Female  Seminary  at  Jacksonville,  Illinois, 
and  developed  there  a  highly  prosperous 
school.  Resigning  in  1842,  he  was  appointed 
agent  of  the  American  Sunday  School  Union 
in  the  State  of  Illinois;  and  for  many  years 
"Father  Adams",  as  he  was  called  by  his 
people,  drove  with  a  horse  and  buggy  from 
county  to  county,  organizing  in  all  322  Sunday 
Schools  and  earning  nobly  his  salary  of  $400 
a  year.  He  retired  at  last  in  1854,  when  he  was 
over  eighty.  On  April  24,  1863,  he  died  in  his 
ninety-second  year,  over  three  decades  after  he 
had  been  forced  to  resign  from  Phillips 
Academy  on  account  of  old  age. 

In  his  last  years  Dr.  Adams,  out  of  the 
fruits  of  his  ripe  experience,  prepared  a  little 
treatise,  The  Proper  Training  of  Children,  in 
which,  in  the  form  of  compact  maxims,  he 
gave  some  principles  with  which,  he  thought, 


every  teacher  should  be  familiar.  They  sum 
up  in  outline  his  entire  theory  of  pedagogy. 

"Everything  must  look  to  the  securing 
of  entire  and  careful  obedience.  Never 
fret.  He  who  does  not  expect  to  govern 
himself  can  never  govern  another.  Never 
threaten.  Never  indulge  in  ridicule  or 
irony.  Be  careful  as  to  the  motive  pre- 
sented to  children.  Never  reprove  or 
punish  a  child  in  the  presence  of  others. 
Avoid  partiality  and  invidious  compari- 
sons, as  well  as  opprobious  epithets  and 
nicknames.  Be  careful  to  fulfill  every 
promise  made  to  children.  Never  de- 
ceive a  child.  As  children  must  have 
recreations  and  companionship,  be  a 
child  yourself  among  children.  Be  their 
companion,  and  enter  into  all  which 
interests  them  with  true  sympathy.  A 
great  thing  it  is  for  a  man  of  thorough 
culture  to  be  himself  simple  in  his  tastes 
and  natural  in  manner, —  in  other  words 
to  be  a  'little  child',  after  the  method  of 
Christian  gentleness." 

It  was  such  precepts  as  these,  followed  with 
firmness  and  patience,  that  won  for  John 
Adams  the  respect  and  affection  of  his  pupils 
in  every  school  over  which  he  presided. 

We  are  fortunately  not  without  descriptions 
of  him  from  those  who  knew  him  in  his  prime. 
We  catch  a  glimpse  of  him  as,  in  church, 
"with  the  prestige,  of  one  born  to  command, 
he  stepped  up  the  broad  aisle,  his  great  ivory- 
headed  cane  coming  in  before  him  and  ringing 
down  with  an  emphasis  not  to  be  mistaken." 
One  Seminary  student,  afterwards  a  pro- 
fessor of  theology,  admitted  that  he  never  saw 
the  stately  Principal  on  the  street  without 
standing  a  little  straighter  and  putting  on  an 
air  of  professional  gravity.  And  then  there  is 
the  fine  picture  in  Holmes's  School  Boy: — 

"Grave  is  the  master's  look,  his  forehead 
wears 

Thick    rows    of    wrinkles,    prints  of 

worrying  cares. 
Uneasy  lie  the  heads  of  all  that  rule, 
He  most  of  all  whose  kingdom  is  a  school. 
Supreme   he  sits.    Before   the  awful 

frown 

That  bands  his  brows  the  boldest  eye 

goes  down. 
Not  more  submissive  Israel  heard  and 

saw 

At  Sinai's  feet  the  Giver  of  the  Law." 

In  some  respects  John  Adams,  more  than 
any  other  principal  of  Phillips  Academy,  em- 
bodied and  perpetuated  the  ideals  of  the 
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Founders.  In  his  personal  attention  to  the 
moral  welfare  of  his  students,  in  his  emphasis 
on  religious  instruction  and  on  earnest  piety, 
in  his  devotion  to  the  classical  plan  of  educa- 
tion, he  was  indeed  a  master  of  the  type  for 
which  they  hoped.  He  was  ever  devoted  to 
Phillips  Academy  and  its  interests.  Further- 
more, when  we  survey  his  period  as  a  whole, 
we  can  see  clearly  that  the  school  made  dis- 
tinct progress,  that  it  grew  under  his  direc- 
tion to  be  far  greater,  far  more  efficient,  far 
more  influential.  If  in  the  end  he  met  with 
apparent  failure,  if  he  lost  Ii is  grip,  so  to  speak, 
on  matters  around  him,  it  was  because  he 
could  not  bow  to  new  men  and  new  methods, 


and  yet  was  not  strong  enough  to  resist  them. 
In  nearly  every  sense  Phillips  Academy  was 
more  progressive  under  John  Adams  than 
under  Samuel  H.  Taylor;  but  Taylor,  a  far 
more  rigid  and  unbending  conservative,  was 
powerful  enough  to  oppose  successfully  any 
encroachment  on  his  principles,  and  thus, 
during  his  later  years  at  any  rate,  to  postpone 
progress.  Adams,  a  less  obstinate  though 
probably  a  no  less  able  man,  was  compelled  to 
yield  to  a  pressure  almost  irresistible.  We 
shall  do  well,  in  making  our  final  estimate,  to 
consider  Adams's  many  real  achievements,  and 
to  pass  lightly  over  the  last  few  years  of  his 
administration. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  PHILLIPS  ACADEMY 


By  Charles  H.  Forbes 


Growth  and  development  naturally  change 
any  institution.  Those  to  whom  the  old  order 
was  dear  must  be  heard  when  they  arc  skepti- 
cal of  the  new.  The  laudator  lemporis  acti  is 
a  necessary  brake  on  reckless  radicalism.  Un- 
doubtedly a  school  of  600  is  different  in 
character  from  one  of  200  students.  It  is  only 
justice  that  the  new  should  establish  its  right 
to  supersede  the  old.  The  graduate  of  the 
smaller  school  may  be  honestly  nonplussed  as 
to  the  cha  acter,  aims,  and  results  of  the 
larger  institution  of  to-day.  If  he  has  been 
unable  to  follow  the  gradual  growth,  and  the 
accompanying  adjustments  of  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century,  he  is  not  in  a  position  to  form  a 
competent  judgment  of  the  present  status  of 
the  old  Academy.  He  knows  it  is  bigger,  yet 
he  wonders  whether  the  old  virtues  have 
survived  while  the  new  form  was  evolving. 
We  trust  that  he  is  equally  concerned  as  to 
the  query  whether  some  of  the  old  evils  of 
his  day  have  been  eradicated. 

To  those  of  us  who  have  been  intimately 
associated  with  this  most  vital  period  of  our 
history,  and  to  whom  the  dearest  passion  of 
our  lives  has  been  the  welfare  of  the  Academy, 
the  timid  inquiries  of  a  few  older  graduates  are 
painful  reminders  that  deeds  alone  can  help 
us,  and  so  we  gird  up  our  loins  anew.  We 
have  fought  to  keep  the  school  from  growing 
bigger,  unless  it  could  also  become  better. 
Not  a  step  has  been  taken  in  material  de- 
velopment that  has  not  been  planted  on  moral 
and  mental  foundations  carefully  prepared  for 
it.  We  have  endeavored  to  evolve  not  a  plant, 
but  a  school  of  boys.  Along  with  every  ad- 
dition in  building  has  gone  an  increase  in 
faculty,  a  stricter  attention  to  the  educational 


and  moral  needs  of  those  who  were  to  occupy 
the  splendid  structures.  We  have  sought  to 
provide  not  merely  better  buildings,  but  also 
a  better  mode  of  life  in  them.  There  s  not  a 
teacher  on  the  faculty  who  would  not  gladly 
become  a  student  here,  if  he  could  reverse  the 
years,  and  inter  the  school  with  a  full  knowl- 
edge of  its  inner  character  and  life.  These  are 
honest,  hard-working,  ambitious  men,  and 
they  thoroughly  believe  in  the  great  school 
and  its  mission.  For  them  personally  it  is  not 
merely  a  place  in  which  to  make  a  modest 
living;  it  is  an  opportunity  for  moulding  lives. 
For  them  life  here  is  pleasant  because  it  is 
busy,  purposeful,  and  wholesome.  Everybody, 
student  and  teacher  alike,  learns  to  cherish 
jealously  the  good  name  and  fame  of  the 
Academy. 

There  is  a  test  which,  apparently,  is  over- 
looked by  the  public  at  large  in  judging  of  a 
school  like  Andover.  Its  following  is  decidedly 
not  local.  Its  national,  and  even  international, 
character  is  its  pride  and  ambition.  This 
character  is  due  to  three  facts:  first,  it  is  not 
a  caste  school;  second,  the  undoubted  ability 
of  the  Massachusetts  High  Schools;  third,  the 
exacting  demands  of  our  own  standards.  It  is 
to  the  third  of  these  facts  that  attention  is 
called  as  an  attestation  of  the  sound  condition 
of  our  institution.  If  our  standards  were  low, 
we  should  be  Hooded  with  the  feeble  and 
tailing  of  eastern  schools.  But  these  weak- 
lings are  not  permitted  to  pass  the  gates,  or 
arc  speedily  dismissed  if  they  manage  to  crawl 
under  the  fence.  We. have  had  many  gradu- 
ates of  good  schools,  but  none  have  found  our 
senior  work  easy  for  them  to  carry.  Parents 
hesitate,  fortunately,  to  send  poor  students  on 
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a  long  vain  journey.  The  fact  that,  without 
advertising,  we  are  able  to  maintain  a  surplus 
clientele  is  in  itself  the  best  cf  proof  that  we 
are  endeavoring  to  offer  something  worth  a 
boy's  separation  from  his  home  by  thousands 
of  miles. 


This  school  does  not  know  faction  or  cabal- 
The  administ  ation  has  behind  it  the  un- 
reserved and  hearty  support  of  the  entire 
faculty  and  student  body.  The  car  which  our 
Principal  drives  contains  us  all,  and  we  cheer- 
fully go  where  he  steers. 


General     School  Interests 


Archaeology  Notes 

Two  important  scientific  Congresses  were 
held  in  Washington  between  December  27th 
and  January  7th.  The  attendance  ranged 
from  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  persons 
from  South  and  Central  America,  the  United 
States,  and  Canada.  Although  the  war  pre- 
vented many  Europeans  interested  in  Ameri- 
can Science,  Social  problems,  and  I  Iistory  from 
attending,  the  Secretary  of  the  Pan  American 
Congress,  Dr.  Swiggett,  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Americanists,  Dr.  Hrdlicka,  greeted 
representatives  from  the  few  European  coun- 
tries. 

Dr.  Charles  Peabody  and  Mr.  Warren  K. 
Moorehead  represented  the  Archaeology  De- 
partment of  our  Academy.  Mr.  Moorehead 
was  also  an  official  delegate  to  represent  the 
Board  of  Indian  Commissioners.  Both  Dr. 
Peabody  and  Mr.  Moorehead  read  papers,  as 
did  also  Dr.  A.  V.  Kidder,  who  has  carried 
on  explorations  of  the  ruined  pueblo  on  the 
Pecos  River,  Texas,  for  the  Department,  dur- 
ing the  past  summer. 

The  collections  from  Maine  that  were 
found  the  past  summer  have  been  placed  on 
display  in  the  first  three  cases,  south  end,  of  the 
Exhibition  Hall.  The  material  from  the 
"Red  Paint  people"  graves  has  been  spread 
out  and  diagrams  of  the  cemetery  placed  in 
the  cases.  The  shell-heap  material,  however, 
still  remains  in  the  field  packages,  and  will  be 
arranged  for  exhibition  in  a  short  time. 

The  basement  of  the  Archaeology  Building 
is  being  put  into  shape  for  service  as  a  labora- 
tory and  workroom.  Stacks  are  being  built 
and  in  these,  duplicate  specimens,  obtained 
during  the  past  ten  years,  will  be  stored.  The 
collections  of  the  department  are  now  so 
extensive,  that  it  is  necessary  to  sort  out  large 
numbers  of  duplicates  and  thus  secure  space 
for  specimens  desired  for  study  or  exhibition 
purposes. 

Dr.  Peabody  is  now  working  on  a  collection 
secured  by  himself  in  a  pre-historic  cavern  in 
the  Ozark  Mountains.    This  collection  com- 
prises large  numbers  of  chipped  implements, 
3  nd  other  worked  tools.    He  is  studying  and 


classifying  this  material  at  the  Peabody 
Museum,  Harvard,  and  will  later  bring  it  to 
Andover  for  exhibition. 


Phillips  Academy  Fire  Department 

The  first  meeting  for  the  year  of  the  Acad- 
emy Fire  Department  was  held  on  Friday 
evening,  December  3,  in  the  Peabody  House. 
Charles  W.  Gleason  of  Brooklyn,  X.  Y.,  who 
is  Chief  of  the  department,  opened  the  meet- 
ing by  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  organi- 
zation, which  was  formed  last  year  after  the 
destruction  of  Bartlet  Hall  by  fire.  At  the 
time  when  the  hall  was  burned,  the  students 
worked  earnestly  and  enthusiastically,  but 
without  system.  The  newly-formed  Fire 
Department  aims  to  introduce  a  systematic 
plan  of  fire  prevention  and  control. 

There  arc  three  divisions  of  the  organiza- 
tion: the  fire  fighters,  the  salvage  corps,  and 
the  life-saving  group.  Each  dormitory  or 
house  is  to  be  in  charge  of  a  House  Captain, 
whose  duties  are  to  supervise  and  care  for  the 
fire  extinguishing  equipment  in  his  hall,  to 
advise  students  with  regard  to  doors  and 
entries,  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  in- 
flammable material  in  the  rooms,  to  locate  the 
nearest  telephone  and  fire  alarm,  and,  in 
general,  to  take  command  of  the  boys  when- 
ever fire  is  discovered.  In  case  of  actual  fire, 
the  Chief  is  to  depute  a  man  to  send  in  the 
alarm,  to  supervise  the  fighting  of  the  flames 
until  the  arrival  of  the  Fire  Department,  and  to 
have  the  floor  lieutenants  report  the  roll-call 
of  the  men  in  the  house.  The  floor  lieutenants 
are  thus  responsible  for  the  students  on  their 
respective  floors.  District  captains  are  also 
appointed,  who  are  to  watch  conditions  in  their 
respective  groups  of  buildings.  These  officers 
arc  to  inspect  once  a  month  and  report  to  the 
Chief,  who  is  authorized  to  lake  action  at 
once  upon  all  complaints  made  by  these 
captains. 

From  time  to  time  during  the  year  brief 
talks  will  be  given  to  the  various  captains  by 
specialists  in  fire  prevention.  One  such  talk 
has  already  been  given  by  Mr.  E.  V.  French  of 
Andover,  who  provided  the  boys  with  some 
much-needed  information. 
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Faculty  Notes 

During  the  past  term  Principal  Alfred  E. 
Stearns  spoke  at  the  Founders'  Day  of  the 
Phillips  Exeter  Academy  on  October  10,  at 
the  Hill  School,  Pottstown,  Pa.,  on  October 
17,  at  Mercersburg  Academy,  Mercersburg, 
Pa.,  on  November  7,  and  at  the  Hackley 
School,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  on  November  21. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  New  England  Asso- 
ciation of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools 
held  at  Boston  University  on  October  30,  Dr. 
Stearns  was  elected  President  of  the  Associa- 
tion, in  place  of  the  retiring  President,  W.  H. 
P.  Faunce  of  Brown  University. 

On  November  5,  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Leonard 
spoke  before  the  Worcester  County  Teachers' 
Association  at  Worcester,  his  subject  being 
The  College  Entrance  Board  Examinations.- — an 
Interpretation. 

During  the  holidays  Mr.  A.  A.  Freeman 
attended  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Historical  Association  in  Washington, 
D.  C. 

On  Monday,  November  1,  Dr.  Claude  M. 
Fuess  spoke  before  the  November  Club  of 
Andover  on  the  subject  Old  Andover  Days. 

On  the  morning  of  Saturday,  October  30 
in  the  Hotel  Majestic,  New  York  City,  Mr. 
Edwin  Lathrop  Baker  gave  a  Morning 
Musicale.  This  recital,  composed  almost 
entirely  of  Mr.  Baker's  own  compositions,  was 
first  given  last  August  at  Kingston-on-Hudson 
in  Dr.  Sahler's  open-air  pavilion.  The  two 
numbers  of  length  on  the  program  were  Abt 
Vogler,  its  incidental  musical  setting,  and  a 
Musical  Commentary  in  Oriental  form  to 
seven  Gitanjali  of  Tagore.  Miss  Villa  Faulk- 
ner Page  of  New  York  City  read  the  poetry. 

During  the  Christmas  vacation  Dr.  Pierson 
S.  Page  attended  meetings  of  the  Athletic 
Besearch  Society  and  the  National  Inter- 
collegiate Association  held  at  the  Hotel  Astor 
in  New  York  City  on  December  28  and  29. 

Mr.  Markham  W.  Stackpole  preached  on 
October  3  at  Abbot  Academy,  Andover,  on 
October  31  at  the  Middlesex  School,  Concord, 
on  November  14  and  December  12  at  the 
Phillips  Church,  Exeter,  N.  H.,  and  on 
November  21  at  the  Phillips  Exeter  Academy. 
An  article  by  Mr.  Stackpole  on  A  School 
Church  appeared  in  Religions  Education  for 
December. 

An  article  on  The  Teaching  of  Spelling,  by 
Mr.  Arthur  W.  Leonard,  appears  in  the 
November  number  of  the  Illinois  Teachers'" 
Association  Bulletin. 


The  representatives  from  Andover  at  the 
Founder's  Day  of  the  Phillips  Exeter  Academy 
were  Principal  Stearns,  Professor  Forbes,  Mr. 
Stackpole,  Mr.  Poynter,  and  Dr.  Fuess. 


Music  Notes 

That  the  choir  of  the  school  would  prove 
better  than  in  any  of  the  preceding  years  was 
presaged  by  its  vigorous  rendition  of  the 
anthem  on  Founders'  .Day,  Iliffe's  "Awake 
up  my  glory".  The  first  tenor  section  showed 
itself  to  be  especially  gratifying.  At  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  Mr.  Pfatteicher 
played  the  following  recital: — 

1.  Suite  Gothique  Boellmann 

2.  o  Minuet  in  G  Beethoven 
b  Pavane  Favorite  (Louis  XIV)  Brisson 
c  Minuet  in  B  flat  Handel 

3.  Overture  to  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream" 

Mendelssohn 

A  new  feature  of  the  work  of  the  choir  has 
been  the  occasional  a  capella  singing  by  a 
double  quartet,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this 
feature  of  the  work  of  the  choir  can  be  suc- 
cessfully developed,  for,  as  Wagner  says,  if 
church  music  is  to  regain  its  pristine  purity,  it 
must  again  become  a  capella. 

On  Sunday  morning,  December  5,  the  choir 
sang  for  the  prisoners  in  the  Lawrence  jail. 
On  Sunday  afternoon,  December  12,  the  last 
Sunday  of  the  term,  the  usual  Christmas 
Choral  Vespers  were  rendered.  Dr.  Speer 
was  in  the  pulpit  and  the  choir  sang  the 
carols:  "Stille  Nacht,  heilige  Nacht",  "Lo 
How  a  Rose  E'er  Blooming",  "A  Virgin  Un- 
spotted", and  "The  First  Nowell".  The 
chapel  was  more  beautifully  decorated  than 
ever  before  on  these  occasions,  with  firs.  A 
very  large  congregation  was  present. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon,  December  15,  at 
5  o'clock,  the  first  of  the  winter  organ  recitals 
was  played  in  the  chapel  by  Mr.  Pfatteicher, 
the  program,  a  Christmas  one,  being  as 
follows: 

1.  Stille  Nacht,  Heilige  Nacht  Goller 

2.  Stille  Nacht.  Heilige  Nacht  (choir)  Gruber 

3.  Two  choral  preludes  on  "  Aus  meines  Herzensgrunde" 

a  Karg-Elert 
b  Kien-.el 

4.  Fourth  Grand  (Christmas;  Sonata  Diene 

The  "Silent  Night"  was  sung  by  a  single 
quartet  from  within  the  organ,  while  the  full 
choir  stationed  in  the  rear  gallery  of  the 
chapel  fell  in  with  the  closing  choral  of  the 
finale  of  the  sonata.  The  volume  of  tone 
coming  from  the  organ  made  one  wish,  if  not 
to  have  the  regular  choir  stationed  in  the  rear 
rather  than  in  the  front,  at  least  to  have  an 
auxiliary  choir  stationed  there  to  cooperate 
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with  the  first,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  com- 
bination can  still  be  realized. 

It  is  expected  to  have  a  Grand  piano  in  the 
chapel  throughout  the  winter  term,  so  as  to 
afford  opportunity  for  a  series  of  joint  piano- 
organ  recitals.  Thus  there  will  be  a  series  of 
Wagner  programs  at  which  all  the  preludes 
to  the  Wagnerian  operas  will  be  played  by 
piano  and  organ.  In  addition  to  these 
Wagner  programs,  Mr.  Pfatteicher  will  play 
an  all-Bach  piano  program  (twelve  short 
preludes  and  the  Capriccio),  Mr.  Baker,  a  new 
member  of  the  Faculty,  and  Miss  Baltzell  of 
Boston  will  give  a  joint  piano-vocal  recital, 
Mr.  Alexander  of  Andover  will  play  three 
Bach  llute  sonatas,  Mr.  Pfatteicher  will  give 
a  Debussy  organ  recital,  there  will  be  an 
afternoon  of  four-hand  music  —  Mozart's 
original  sonatas  for  four  hands,  and  a  pupils' 
recital. 

The  Choral  Society  plans  three  renditions 
during  the  winter  term.  On  January  13  there 
will  be  a  program  of  songs  (chiefly  Shake- 
sperean )  by  Dr.  Arne.  At  this  concert  the 
augmented  school  orchestra  will  make  its 
first  more  ambitious  venture  and  will  play 
Haydn's  Military  Symphony  in  G  Major.  At 
Vespers  on  the  last  Sunday  of  the  term  the 
joint  forces  of  the  Choral  Society  and  the 
choir,  assisted  by  the  augmented  orchestra, 
will  render  Bach's  Cantata,  "Sleepers,  Wake, 
for  Night  Is  Flying",  and  it  is  hoped  to  make 
such  a  joint  rendition  of  one  or  more  of  the 
Bach  cantatas  a  regular  feature  of  the  musical 
services  of  the  school.  A  preparatory  school 
with  Bach  cantatas  would  indeed  be  an  in- 
novation in  the  musical  life  of  our  preparatory 
schools.  During  Lent  the  Choral  Society  win 
again  sing  "The  Seven  Last  Words"  by 
Dubois. 

For  the  spring  term  the  principal  musical 
feature  will  be  the  Commencement  Concert 
of  the  Choral  Society,  the  program  being 
Schumann's  "The  Pilgrimage  of  the  Rose". 
At  the  Commencement  Recital  Mr.  Pfat- 
teicher will  play  an  international  program  as 
played  some  time  ago  by  Sir  Hubert  Parry  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 


Trustees'  Meeting 

At  the  regular  fall  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
I  Trustees  held  in  September,  the  new  building 
on  Phillips  Street,  built  from  the  income  of 
the  bequest  of  Robert  Singleton  Peabody,  was 
formally  named  the  Peabody  House.  It  was 
also  voted  that  henceforth  the  two  school 
classes  formerly  known  as  Junior  Middle  and 
Middle,  should  be  called  Upper  Middle  and 
Lower  Middle.  This  change  will  remove  much 


of  the  confusion  which  has  always  been  ex- 
perienced by  people  not  familiar  with  the 
school  and  its  ways. 

A  fine  portrait  of  the  late  Professor  William 
Blair  Graves,  which  had  been  presented  by 
Mrs.  Graves  to  the  school,  was  accepted  by 
the  Trustees,  and  has  been  placed  with  the 
other  portraits  in  the  Library. 

The  officers  of  the  Board  were  re-elected  as 
follows:  President,  Alfred  L.  Ripley;  Treas- 
urer, James  C.  Sawyer;  Clerk,  Alfred  E. 
Stearns.  The  Executive  Committee  was  ap- 
pointed as  follows:  Chairman,  Alfred  L. 
Ripley,  James  Hardy  Ropes,  Elias  B.  Bishop, 
Clifford  II.  Moore,  Frederick  G.  Crane,  Alfred 
E.  Stearns,  and  James  C.  Sawyer. 


Academy  Church 

Two  Communion  services  were  held  during 
the  Fall  term  and  one  meeting  of  the  Standing 
Committee.  Thirty-eight  student  members 
of  the  church  left  school  at  the  close  of  last 
year.  Thus  far  this  year  twenty-five  new 
student  members  have  been  received,  two  by 
Declaration  of  Christian  Purpose  and  the 
others  (as  temporary  members)  by  certificate 
from  their  home  churches.  Four  members 
have  been  received  from  the  faculty  group. 
The  present  resident  membership  of  the 
church  is  88,  52  students  and  36  from  the 
faculty  and  their  families. 


The  Library 

The  librarian  wishes  to  acknowledge  the 
following  gifts:  from  a  graduate  of  Andover 
and  Yale,  twelve  volumes;  from  Mr.  William 
H.  Taylor  of  New  York,  thirteen  volumes  and 
the  Bulletins  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Mining  Engineers;  from  Mr.  George  B. 
Knapp,  P.  A.  '54,  twenty-two  volumes;  from 
Mr.  Isaac  Flagg,  P.  A.  '60,  one  volume;  from 
Mr.  George  W.  Hinman,  P.  A.  '94,  two 
volumes;  from  Mr.  George  Ripley  of  Andover, 
one  volume;  from  the  Commission  for  Govern- 
ment of  New  Zealand  at  Panama-Pacific  Ex- 
position, six  volumes;  from  Rev.  C.  C.  Car- 
penter, one  volume. 


New  Bursar 

Mr.  Henry  S.  Hopper  has  recently  been 
appointed  by  the  Trustees  to  the  position  of 
Bursar.  He  will  take  charge  of  the  Treas- 
urer's books  and  students'  accounts.  He 
comes  with  a  wide  training  in  business, 
having  had  seven  years  of  experience  in  several 
departments  of  large  insurance  offices  in 
Boston. 
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Phillips  Club 

During  the  past  term  several  informal 
Smoke  Talks  have  been  given,  to  which  a 
number  of  townspeople  have  been  invited  as 
guests  of  the  club.  The  attendance  at  these 
meetings  has  in  general  been  so  large  as  to 
justify  a  continuance  of  the  plan  through  the 
remainder  of  the  year.  The  first  talk  of  the 
series  was  given  on  Thursday  evening,  October 
21,  by  Mr.  Alfred  L.  Ripley  of  the  Merchants' 
Bank  in  Boston,  who  spoke  on  Some  Financial 
Problems  Connected  with  the  War.  This  was 
followed  on  the  evening  of  Monday,  November 
1,  by  a  talk  by  Professor  Lewis  J.  Johnson  of 
Harvard  University  on  The  Initiative  and 
Referendum.  Both  these  talks  were  held  in 
the  Phillips  Club  rooms,  which,  however,  were 
proving  too  cramped  for  the  large  audiences 
which  assembled  there.  The  third  address, 
therefore,  was  held  in  the  new  Peabody  House, 
which,  despite  the  fact  that  it  is  not  yet  fur- 
nished, proved  to  be  a  comfortable  and  con- 
venient gathering  place.  The  speaker  on  this 
occasion  was  Mr.  Robert  Lincoln  O'Brien, 
editor  of  the  Boston  Herald,  who  spoke  on  The 
Confessions  of  a  Newspaper  Alan.  Two  weeks 
later,  on  Monday,  November  29,  Mr.  Frank 
Sibley  of  the  Boston  Globe  spoke  enter- 
tainingly on  Some  People  You  Have  For- 
gotten. Other  talks  along  similar  lines  have 
been  arranged  for  the  winter  term. 


College  Board  Examinations 

The  recent  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
College  Entrance  Board  offers  some  interesting 
statistics  with  regard  to  Phillips  Academy 
students.  At  the  Phillips  Exeter  Academy, 
where  candidates  for  college  were  compelled 
to  take  Board  examinations,  283  students 
registered.  The  Hill  School  was  second,  with 
216  registrations,  and  Phillips  Academy  was 
third,  with  197.  The  large  number  from 
Andover  is  remarkable,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  boys  were  allowed  to  take  what  ex- 
aminations they  preferred. 

In  some  subjects  the  records  of  Phillips 
Academy  students  were  exceedingly  high.  In 
Elementary  Algebra,  of  the  6G  who  tried  with 
recommendations,  65  passed  with  a  grade  of 
over  60,  and  three  received  the  grade  of  100 
given  to  only  thirteen  students.  Out  of 
thirteen  recommended  students  in  Plane 
Geometry,  twelve  passed,  the  high  grades 
being  98,  92,  and  90.  In  Solid  Geometry  six 
of  the  24  candidates  received  90  or  higher.  In 
Elementary  German,  54  were  recommended 
and  all  but  four  passed,  the  high  grades  being 
94  and  91.  The  records  in  English  and 
American   History   were   also  exceptionally 


good.  When  it  is  remembered,  that  many  of 
the  best  scholars  in  the  Academy  took  Yale 
and  Harvard  examinations  by  preference, 
Andover's  record  with  the  Board  must  be 
viewed  as  decidedly  creditable. 


Reading  by  Robert  Frost 

On  Friday  evening,  November  19,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Philomathean  Society,  Mr. 
Robert  Frost,  the  "new  American  poet"  as 
he  has  been  aptly  called,  gave  selected  read- 
ings from  his  poems  in  the  Stone  Chapel.  In 
spite  of  the  inclement  weather  there  was  a 
fair-sized  and  appreciative  audience.  Mr. 
Frost  read  several  typical  selections  from  his 
works,  including  his  well-known  The  Death  of 
the  Hired  Man  and  Birches,  and  concluded 
with  a  brief  exposition  of  his  theory  of  sounds 
in  poetry  and  the  standards  by  which  he 
accepts  or  rejects  his  own  poems.  After  the 
reading  several  members  of  the  Society  and 
the  Faculty  were  asked  to  meet  Mr.  Frost 
informally. 


Academy  Preachers  for  the  Winter  Term 

Jan.   16 — (Vespers)  Principal  Stearns. 

Jan.  30 — Professor  Henry  Hallam  Tweedy 
(P.  A.  '87)  of  the  Yale  School  of 
Religion. 

Feb.  13 — (Vespers)  Principal  Stearns. 

Feb.  20 — -Very  Rev.  Edmund  S.  Rousmanicre, 
D.D.  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
Boston. 

Feb.  27 — Rev.  Anson  Phelps  Stokes,  Secre- 
tary of  Yale  University. 

Mar.  19 — (Vespers)  Principal  Stearns. 

Mr.  Stackpole,  the  School  Minister,  will 
preach  at  the  remainder  of  the  services. 


Society  Records 

The  records  of  the  societies  in  scholarship 
for  the  fall  term  are  as  follows:— 


A.  G.  X  

 72.4 

P.  A.  E  

 67.8 

P.  B.  X  

 66.7 

F.  L.  D  

 66.1 

K.  O.  A  

 65.9 

A.  U.  V  

 .65.6 

P.  L.  S  

 64.8 

In  accordance  with  these  results  the  A.  G.  X. 
society  will  be  allowed  one  meeting  a  week 
during  the  winter  term,  and  the  P.  L.  S.  soci- 
ety will  be  restricted  to  one  meeting  a  month. 
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Report  of  Lawrence  Work 

December  14,  1915 

As  Director  of  the  Phillips  Academy  Edu- 
cational Union,  I  beg  to  submit  herewith  the 
report  of  the  work  of  teaching  English  to 
foreigners  in  Lawrence  for  the  fall  term  ending 
December  10.  The  work  was  started  later 
this  year  than  usual,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
writer  did  not  arrive  in  Andover  until  late  in 
October,  but,  though  this  period  has  been  of 
short  duration,  satisfactory  headway  has  been 
made  in  the  work,  due  to  the  conscientious 
help  of  the  students  of  the  school  and  the 
enthusiastic  way  in  which  the  Lithuanians 
in  Lawrence  have  taken  hold. 

Lessons  started  November  1  in  St.  Michael's 
Polish  Hall,  at  the  corner  of  Currier  and 
Harvard  Streets,  Lawrence.  The  Lithu- 
anians seemed  to  feel  that  the  change  from 
Chavis  Hall,  where  lessons  were  formerly 
held,  was  desirable,  owing  to  the  fact  that  this 
hall  is  difficult  to  heat,  and  is  in  an  old  build- 
ing, poorly  lighted,  etc.  The  room  in  St. 
Michael's  Hall  which  we  have  used  is  some- 
what small,  but  is  lighted  by  electricity,  is 
clean  and  well  heated,  and  has  proved 
thoroughly  satisfactory. 

The  first  session  was  attended  by  twenty- 
three  foreigners,  who  were  divided  into  three 
classes  as  follows:  seven  beginners,  eleven  in- 
termediate, and  five  advanced.  This  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  men  had  attended 
the  school  for  many  years,  some  for  a  year  or 
so.  and  some  were  new.  The  attendance  has 
been  very  steady,  the  largest  number  at 
any  session  being  34  and  the  smallest  13. 
During  this  term  we  have  had  twenty-two 
meetings  for  a  total  attendance  of  549,  an 
average  of  25. 

The  beginners  have  been  using  the  Roberts 
system,  which  in  the  course  of  thirty  lessons 
gives  the  foreigner  who  has  had  no  English 
700  words.  The  intermediate  class  has  been 
taking  work  in  a  simple  reader,  the  use  of 
pronouns,  the  conjugation  and  use  of  the  past 
and  future  tense  of  the  verb,  the  comparison 
of  adjectives,  and  a  course  in  government  has 
just  recently  been  started  for  those  who  desire 
to  take  out  citizenship  papers.  The  advanced 
class  has  consisted  of  five  men  whose  work  is  of 
a  very  high  order.  Two  or  three  of  them  are 
thinking  seriously  of  entering  school,  going 
to  college,  and  studying  for  the  profession  of 
lawyer  or  doctor  to  go  back  to  their  people, 
and  work  among  them.  Their  work  has  con- 
sisted to  date  in  critical  lessons  in  spelling  of 
more  difficult  words,  arithmetic,  history, 
grammar,  etc.,  and  it  is  expected  next  term 
to  take  up  algebra  and  higher  work. 
t_  The   Director  felt   that   there   were  not 


enough  men  in  the  class  for  beginners,  and  in 
an  effort  to  get  more  to  attend  these  classes, 
handbills  were  passed  around  through  the 
Lithuanian  district,  stating  that  extra  classes 
would  be  held  on  Tuesday  and  Friday  nights 
in  Chavis  Hall,  starting  November  26.  These 
classes  have  been  held  for  the  past  two  weeks 
and  have  been  fairly  well  attended.  It  is 
hoped  next  term  that  the  attendance  will  be 
considerably  increased.  It  was  necessary  to 
hold  these  meetings  in  Chavis  Hall,  as  our 
present  quarters  in  St.  Michael's  Hall  cannot 
accommodate  more  than  thirty  comfortably. 

The  teaching  has  been  done  on  Mondays  by 
Cooley  and  Howe;  Tuesdays,  by  Gordon, 
J.  Smith,  D.  Smith,  Knowles,  Haughton, 
Green;  Thursdays  by  Osgood  and  Harvey; 
Fridays,  by  Hull,  Dickinson,  L.  Waters,  L. 
Schiede,  A.  D.  Clark,  Wilmott,  Englund,  and 
Cohen. 

I  wish  to  take,  this  opportunity  of  thanking 
these  fellows  for  their  interest  and  self- 
sacrificing  work,  and  the  student  body  for  its 
financial  help  which  has  contributed  to  such  a 
great  extent  to  the  work's  success.  I  trust 
that  next  term  we  will  be  able  to  get  one  or 
two  more  men  to  help  out  on  Monday  and 
Thursday  nights. 

Principal  A.  E.  Stearns  of  the  school  talked 
to  the  men  Thanksgiving  Eve  on  "The  Spirit 
of  Thanksgiving",  and  a  program  of  Wednes- 
day evening  talks  is  now  being  arranged. 
Dates  and  subjects  so  far  provided  are: 
December  15,  B.  S.  Flagg,  "Right  Voting"; 
December  22,  M.  W.  Stackpole,  "Spirit  of 
Good-Will";  January  5,  Mr.  Carter  of  the 
Lawrence  City  Mission,  "Neighborliness"; 
January  12,  Dr.  Page,  "Health".  Mr.  Hud- 
son and  Mr.  Moorehead  have  promised  to 
give  talks  later. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

FRANK  L.  QUINBY 

Director 


Student  Dance 

On  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  December 
11,  the  first  student  dance  of  the  year  was 
held  in  the  new  Peabody  House,  and  was 
attended  by  about  fifty  boys  and  their  part- 
ners. The  student  committee  in  charge  was 
made  up  of  seven  members,  with  Maurice  S. 
Gould  of  Port  Washington,  N.  Y.,  as  Chair- 
man. The  patronesses  were  Miss  Bertha 
Bailey,  Mrs.  Warren  K.  Moorehead,  Mrs. 
Robert  P.  Keep,  and  Mrs.  Claude  M.  Fuess. 
The  success  of  this  affair  insures  the  carrying 
out  of  a  plan  for  teveral  such  dances  during 
the  winter  term. 
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Andover's  Oldest  Living  Graduate 

So  far  as  can  be  discovered  the  oldest  living 
member  of  the  Phillips  Academy  Alumni 
Association  is  Mr.  Daniel  Saunders  of  Law- 
rence, Massachusetts.  Mr.  Saunders,  who  is 
in  his  ninety  fourth  year,  is  still  a  practising 
attorney,  with  offices  in  Lawrence  and  Boston. 
His  memory  is  very  clear,  and  he  recalls 
distinctly  many  episodes  of  his  boyhood  days. 

Mr.  Saunders  was  born  and  brought  up  in 
Andover.  In  183"),  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  he 
entered  the  Teachers'  Seminary,  which  then 
occupied  the  Stone  Academy  and  was  con- 
trolled by  the  Trustees  of  Phillips  Academy. 
Two  years  later  he  entered  the  Academy, 
where  he  was  a  student  at  the  time  when 
Osgood  Johnson  died  and  Samuel  H.  Taylor 
succeeded  him  as  principal.  Mr.  Saunders 
remained  in  the  school  until  1839,  when,  his 
health  being  poor,  he  was  obliged  to  give  up 
his  plans  for  a  college  course.  Later  he  studied 
law  in  Lowell  and  at  the  Harvard  Law  School, 
being  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1845.  In  1859 
he  was  elected  Mayor  of  Lawrence  on  the 
Democratic  ticket.  He  was  married  in  1846 
to  Mary  J.  Livermore  of  Lowell,  who  died  in 
1898.  Mr.  Saunders  has  four  children  living. 
His  present  home  is  at  73  Prospect  Street, 
Lawrence,  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Saunders  remembers  clearly  the  in- 
formal games  of  "rounders"  and  the  wrestling 
matches  with  which  the  boys  in  his  day  used 
to  amuse  themselves.  There  were,  of  course, 
no  contests  of  any  kind  with  other  schools, 
and  the  sports  were  unsystematized.  Never- 
theless the  boys  of  that  time  managed  to  get 
some  joy  out  of  school  life,  and  the  excitement 
at  a  close  wrestling  match  was  often  intense. 


Fall  Term  Honor  List 

Scholarship  of  the  first  grade: 
Hiram  Bellis  Blauvelt,  Oradell,  X.  J. 
Paul  Bice  Doolin,  St.  Albans,  Vt. 
Clinton  McCarthy  Jones,  Hammond,  N.  Y. 
Leonard  North  Seymour,  Elgin,  Neb. 
Robert  Byron  Williamson,  Augusta,  Me. 

Scholarship  of  the  second  grade: 
Donald  Hatch  Andrews,  Southington,  Conn. 
Eben  Hayward  Baker,.  Milford 
George  Merrill  Prescott  Batchelder,  Amesbury 
Ferris  Baldwin  Briggs,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Alan  Wollison  Burke,  Pittsfield 
John  Crosby,  Jr.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Porter  Stevens  Dickinson,  Lunenburg 
Harold  Warburton  Ellis,  Franklin 


Eugene  Schuyler  English,  Narberth,  Pa. 
Arthur  Francis  Farley,  Auburndale 
Paul  Kingsbury  Fischer,  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 
Cadmus  Zaccheus  Gordon,  Jr.,  Brookville,  Pa. 
Sewall  Arthur  Jones,  Andover 
Howard  Vanderlip  McEldowney,  Brookline 
James  Stephens  Montgomery,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Thomas  Francis  Murphy,  North  Andover 
Walter  David  Scott,  Mont  Vernon,  N.  H. 
John  McDowell  Sharpe,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 
George  Van  Siclen  Smith,  Richmond  Hill,  L. 
L,  N.  Y. 

Walton  Bronson  Smith,  Naugatuck,  Conn. 
Walter  Stephen  Whitworth,  Woodstock,  111. 


Academy  Statistics 

Figures  recently  compiled  in  the  Regis- 
trar's Office  show  that  the  total  enrollment  of 
the.  school  is  543.  Every  state  in  the  Union  is 
represented  except  Nevada,  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  North  and  South  Dakota,  Oklahoma, 
Florida,  and  Delaware.  There  are  repre- 
sentatives from  Argentine,  Canada,  Costa 
Rica,  Cuba,  England,  and  the  Philippines. 
As  usual  the  largest  state  registration  is  from 
Massachusetts,  with  184  students.  New 
York  follows  with  92,  and  Connecticut  is 
third  with  50. 


Mirrors  and  Phillipians  Wanted 

Copies  of  missing  Mirrors  and  Phillipians 
have  been  received  from  B.  E.  Mossman,  Jr., 
'94,  H.  E.  Sadler,  '68  and  '69,  Charles  Moore, 
'74,  and  James  C.  Sawyer,  '90.  These  con- 
tributions have  completed  seven  volumes  of 
The  Mirror  and  two  volumes  of  the  Phillipian. 
The  following  are  still  needed  for  the  office 
files : 

Mirrors  for 

1870.  1871,  1872 
October,  1894 

Januarv,  February,  March,  April,  June, 
1895 

Complete  file  for  1904-1905 

December,  1907 

November,  December,  1909 

Januarv,  February,  March,  April,  May,  1910 

June,  1911 

October,  1911 

Phillipians  for 

1892-1893  (Volume  XV):  Numbers  10,  15, 
21,  26,  40,  41,  48,  49,  53,  57,  63,  64,  66 

1894-1895  (Volume  XVII) :  Xumbers  24,  25. 
27,  30,  32,  33,  34,  37,  62,  66 


Promenade  Committee 

The  committee  for  the  annual  winter 
promenade  has  been  appointed  as  follows: 
Chairman,  Stephen  Young  Hord  of  Terre 
Haute,  Indiana,  Elbridge  Adams,  2d,  of 
Williamstown,  Charles  "Wilfred  Gleason  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Robert  Fitch  Shedden  of 
Brookline,  and  James  Gordon  Swift  of  Hart- 
ford, Conn.  This  dance  will  probably  take 
place  as  usual  on  or  near  February  22. 


Means  Essay  Speakers 

As  a  result  of  the  preliminary  trials  for  the 
Means  Essay  Ccmpetition  sixteen  men  have 
been  selected.  Their  essays  will  be  submitted 
to  a  committee  of  outside  judges,  who  will 
choose  eight  for  the  linal  contest  to  be  held 
in  the  winter  term.  The  sixteen  men  are  as 
follows: — R.  H.  Bassett  of  Northampton, 
L.  W.  Beilenson  of  Helena,  Arkansas,  A.  W. 
Burke  of  Pittsfield,  P.  R.  Doolin  of  St.  Albans, 
Vt.,  J.  E.  Dyer  of  Rumford,  Maine,  M.  S. 


Gould  of  Port  Washington,  N.  Y.,  R.  P.  Hanes 
of  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.;  E.  F.  Harden  of 
South  Brewer,  Maine,  H.  V.  McEldowney  of 
Brookline,  J.  S.  Pickering  of  East  Orange, 
N.  J.,  A.  E.  Sawyer  of  Dorchester,  J.  M. 
Sharpe  of  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  Elliott  Speer 
of  Englewood,  N.  J.,  R.  B.  Williamson  of 
Augusta,  Maine,  and  J.  M.  B.  Wright  of  New 
York  City. 


Rifle  Club 

Members  of  the  Rifle  Club  which  was 
formed  last  year  have  resumed  active  practice. 
Already  five  separate  squads  of  about  twenty 
men  each  have  been  formed,  each  one  in 
charge  of  a  leader  and  two  instructors.  The 
first  formal  rifle  practice  was  held  early  in 
December  at  the  Fi  ve  Village  Hange,  the  dis- 
tance being  two  hundred  yards.  The  five 
highest  scores  were  made  by  Mr.  W.  Huston 
Lillard  of  the  Faculty,  Playford  Boyle  of 
Uniontown,  Pa.,  Mr.  Frank  L.  Quinby,  Paul 
K.   Fischer  of  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y.,  and 
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Joseph  W.  Doron  of  Hamilton,  Ohio.  During 
the  winter  term  each  squad  will  carry  on 
indoor  practice  one  evening  a  week  in  the 
Gymnasium.  The  officers  of  the  club  are  as 
follows:  President,  Mr.  W.  Huston  Lillard; 
Secretary-Treasurer,  L.  A.  Waters  of  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.;  Captain,  Charles  W.  Gleason  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Wireless  Club 

Several  students  interested  in  Wireless 
Telegraphy  have  recently  organized  aWireles 
Club,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Harold  S. 
Wilkins.  The  purpose  of  the  club  is  to  pro- 
mote interest  in  wireless  telegraphy,  and  to 
provide  the  members  with  a  chance  to  perform 
some  interesting  experiments.  The  Trustees 
have  promised  to  install  an  Aerial  very  shortly, 
and  Donald  Kitchin,  P.  A.  '15,  has  already 
donated  a  one-half  K.W.  transformer.  A 
room  in  the  basement  of  Graves  Hall  has  been 
reserved  for  the  club,  and  arrangements  are 
being  made  for  the  installation  of  apparatus. 
The  officers  of  the  club  are  as  follows: — ■ 
President,  J.  W.  Wilder  of  New  Nork  City; 
Vice-President,  T.  E.  Lunt  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.;  Secretary-Treasurer,  J.  M.  Doron  of 
Hamilton,  Ohio. 


Yale  Club 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Yale  Club  was  held 
on  the  evening  of  Friday,  October  28,  in  the 
Peabody  House.  The  President,  Ralph 
Hanes  of  Winston-Salem,  N.  C,  opened  the 
meeting  and  introduced  the  speakers:  "Dan" 
Elkin,  P.  A.  '12,  Manager  of  the  Yale  crew, 
who  spoke  on  the  responsibilities  of  a  Fresh- 
man; and  Farwell  Knapp,  President  of  the 
Yale  chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  who  em- 
phasized the  value  of  high  and  thorough 
scholarship.  After  the  addresses  light  refresh- 
ments were  served. 


Dartmouth  Club 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Dartmouth  Club  held 
on  December  7  the  following  officers  were 
elected:  President,  Gordon  Bartlett  of  Cole- 
rain,  Vice-President,  R.  H.  Moore  of  Newton 
Highlands,  Secretary-Treasurer,  William  P. 
Shurtleff  of  Lancaster,  N.  H.  A  dinner  is 
being  planned  for  during  the  winter  term. 


Princeton  Club 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Princeton  Club  held 
shortly  after  Thanksgiving  in  the  Peabody 
House  the  members  were  addressed  by  E.  L. 
Shea,  halfback  on  the  Princeton  Football 
Team,  who  spoke  on  some  phases  of  college 
life  at  Princeton,  and  particularly  on  the 


Honor  System.  The  officers  of  the  club  are 
as  follows: — President,  Elliott  Speer  of 
Englewood,  N.  J.,  Vice-President,  A.  P.  Davis 
of  Waterbury,  Conn.,  Secretary-Treasurer, 
Gerard  M.  English  of  Narberth,  Pa. 


The  Society  of  Inquiry 

During  the  fall  term  the  Society  of  Inquiry 
has  had  a  series  of  interesting  meetings  and 
speakers.  Early  in  the  term  the  Society  was 
addressed  by  Mr.  Robert  P.  Keep  of  the 
German  Department,  and  by  Mr.  Frank  L. 
Quinby,  who  has  charge  of  the  Lawrence  work 
and  the  Alumni  Fund.  At  another  meeting 
Mr.  Samuel  C.  Bushnell  of  Arlington  gave  a 
most  interesting  talk  on  the  building  of  the 
famous  "Monitor"  and  its  historic  conflict 
with  the  "Merrimac".  Mr.  Bushnell  read 
excerpts  from  a  letter  in  possession  of  the  War 
Department,  describing  in  detail  the  battle  as 
seen  by  a  midshipman  on  the  "Monitor".  At 
the  last  meeting  of  the  term  on  December  12, 
Mr.  Dwight  S.  Day  gave  an  illustrated  talk  on 
Siam,  the  Philippines,  and  Japan,  which 
countries  Mr.  Day  has  recently  visited  with 
Mr.  Robert  E.  Speer.  Mr.  Day  spoke  en- 
thusiastically of  the  great  work  the  United 
States  is  carrying  on  in  the  Philippines,  espe- 
cially in  opening  up  the  country  by  a  splendid 
system  of  highways. 

During  the  term  the  Society  sent  a  dele- 
gation of  five  men  to  represent  them  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Christian  Fraternity  at  the 
Phillips  Exeter  Academy.  The  Andover  repre- 
sentatives were  Elliott  Speer  of  Englewood, 
N.  J.,  H.  P.  Harrower  of  Amsterdam,  N.  Y., 
M.  S.  Gould  of  Port  Washington,  N.  Y.,  J.  G. 
Swift  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  Paul  Doolin  of 
St.  Albans,  Vt.  They  attended  a  tea  on  Sun- 
day afternoon  given  by  Mrs.  Perry,  the  wife  of 
the  Principal,  and  took  supper  in  Webster 
Hall,  one  of  the  newest  and  finest  halls.  The 
delegates  afterwards  spoke  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Fraternity  in  the  evening. 


School  Elections 

At  a  recent  school  meeting  Stephen  Young 
Hord  of  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  was  elected 
Football  Manager  for  the  season  of  1916.  At 
the  same  time  Alexander  Duer  Harvey  of 
Merrick,  New  York,  was  elected  Soccer 
Manager. 


Football  Captain 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Football  team  held 
early  in  December  William  Watson  Russell  of 
Oak  Hill,  N.  B.,  Canada,  was  elected  captain 
for  1916.  Russell  played  an  excellent  game 
as  left  guard  on  this  year's  team,  and  ought  to 
make  a  popular  leader. 
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A  Play  in  the  Andover-Exeter  game 


Athletic 


Football 


A  football  team  is  usually  made  up  of  a 
quarterback  with  seven  men  in  front  of  him 
and  three  behind,  but  the  Andover  team  of 
1915  was  made  up  of  one  hundred  and  forty 
pounds  of  pluck  at  quarter  with  three  men  and 
four  fractions  in  front,  and  two  fractions  and 
one  fracture  behind.  These  fractions  made 
such  a  desperate  effort  to  play  as  full  units 
that  they  won  the  admiration  of  all  who  saw 
the  Exeter  game;  their  battling  spirit  took 
away  all  sting  from  the  defeat. 

Before  the  first  of  October  it  was  apparent 
that  a  good  average  Andover  team  was  a  pos- 
sibility. Under  the  new  classification  of 
players,  by  squads  instead  of  classes,  most 
of  the  best  players  were  thrown  together 
from  the  beginning.  There  was  a  pair 
of  ends  in  Captain  Gleason  and  Waters 
as  good  as  any  Andover  has  ever  had.  There 
were  three  backfield  men  of  excellent  promise 
in  Gould,  Stover,  and  Howe;  and  Crane  was 
developing  into  a  good  quarter  with  consid- 
erable power  in  kicking.  The  line  was  more 
of  a  problem,  but  there  were  three  strong  can- 
didates and  only  two  to  be  developed. 

To  point  out  the  history  of  these  men  may 
seem  a  bit  like  squealing,  but  it  is  only  fair  to 
have  the  facts  known  within  the  family.  Both 
Captain  Gleason  and  Waters  injured  their 
knees  at  the  beginning  of  the  varsity  schedule, 
and  they  were  on  crutches  until  the  Exeter 


and  Worcester  games.  Captain  Gleason  went 
in  for  the  kickoff  against  Exeter  and  lasted 
five  minutes.  Waters  hobbled  through  the 
whole  game  and  played  remarkably  well  con- 
sidering his  handicap.  In  the  line  our  best 
guard,  W.  Russell,  went  down  with  a  knee  in- 
jury a  week  before  the  Exeter  game.  He  got 
off  his  crutches  on  Thursday  and  lined  up  for 
ten  minutes  in  the  Saturday  battle.  Next  to 
him  in  the  line  was  Talmage  at  center,  who 
injured  his  shoulder  in  the  Dartmouth  Fresh- 
men game,  but  succeeded  in  lasting  through 
the  Exeter  game  with  the  help  of  a  specially 
designed  protector.  Back  of  the  line  all  four 
of  the  best  men  were  put  hors  de  combat. 
Gould's  failure  to  remove  a  scholarship  con- 
dition made  him  ineligible  for  the  entire  sea- 
son. Stover  dislocated  an  elbow  during  the 
first  game  of  the  schedule,  and  was  out  until 
the  Exeter  game,  when  he  went  in  and  played 
part  of  the  time,  making  himself  very  useful 
in  defense.  Rowe  began  the  Exeter  game 
intact.  He  was  making  his  speed  apparent 
in  the  first  quarter  but  unhappily  finished  up 
a  twenty-yard  run  by  breaking  a  collar-bone. 
Crane  injured  his  ankle  in  the  second  game 
and  dropped  out.  All  of  this  sounds  like  a 
story  from  the  trenches,  but  it  is  only  a  record 
which  explains  the  smashing  of  our  hopes  in 
football  for  the  year  1915. 

The  preliminary  games  with  outside  teams 
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resulted  in  scores  which  indicated  what  was 
happening  to  the  team.  A  win  over  Cushing 
in  the  first  game  was  followed  by  a  close  game 
with  the  Harvard  Freshmen  in  which  the  only 
score  was  the  result  of  a  long  run  from  kick-off 
by  Flower  of  the  visiting  team.  Then  came 
the  usual  loss  of  stride  following  the  first 
scholarship  rating,  which  puts  every  man  out 
of  competition  who  has  a  single  scholarship 
condition.  This  rule,  under  the  present  con- 
ditions, is  unnecessarily  severe,  and  it  should 
be  made  to  con  orm  more  nearly  with  the 
Exeter  ruling,  which  permits  a  man  to  play 
unless  he  is  on  probation  by  a  faculty  vote. 
In  the  games  with  the  Dartmouth  Freshmen 


their  runner  back  for  a  loss.  On  the  offense 
the  Andover  attack  made  progress,  but  could 
not  keep  it  up  consistently.  The  Andover 
kicking  was  shorter  than  was  needed  to  pre- 
vent Kempton  from  running  the  ball  back. 
There  was  one  costly  fumble,  and  once  the 
ball  was  sliced  out  of  bounds  in  Andover  ter- 
ritory. 

There  were  only  two  long  runs  in  the  game. 
An  Exeter  back  slipped  through  center  once 
on  an  open  formation  and  ran  to  Andover's 
live  yard  line.  Late  in  the  game  Ashley  of 
Andover  ran  an  equal  distance  around  Exe- 
eter's  left  end.  This  he  followed  by  a  brilliant 
pass  to  Davis,  our  left  end,  who  scored.  Exe- 


The  Andover  Boys  Marching  to  thf  Field 


and  the  Yale  Freshmen  the  playing  of  our 
team  fell  to  the  standard  of  the  last  two  years. 
In  the  Worcester  game  there  was  a  decided 
improvement,  which  gave  the  advantage  to 
andover  throughout  the  first  half.  Hut  this 
strength  wore  down  in  the  second  half,  and 
Worcester  scored  twice. 

The  Fxeter  game  on  November  thirteenth 
brought  special  regret  to  the  Andover  rooters, 
for  they  soon  discovered  after  the  first  kickoff 
that  Exeter  did  not  have  a  team  like  those  of 
1913  and  1911.  Instead  there  was  a  good 
average  Exeter  team.  There  was  none  of  the 
easy  sailing  around  our  ends  which  look  place 
in  those  oil  years.  Our  line  stood  up  well  to 
the  attack;  our  secondary  defense  often  threw 


ter's  score  was  obtained  chiefly  through  the 
air  route.  The  Exeter  forward  passes  were 
cleverly  executed:  three  times  this  play 
brought  long  gams  \\  lien  the  receiver  was  cov- 
ered by  the  Andover  defense,  but  he  managed 
to  jump  into  the  air  and  get  the  ball.  To  stop 
this  play  in  the  future  the  Andover  men  will 
have  to  grow  taller  or  carry  ladders. 

Captain  Gleason  and  Captain  Kempton 
shook  hands  in  midtield,  after  the  latter  had 
won  the  toss,  and  the  game  was  on.  Exeter 
got  busy  in  the  first  quarter  and  scored  one 
touchdown,  to  which  she  added  another 
touchdown  and  a  goal  from  the  field  in  the 
second  period,  two  touchdowns  in  the  third 
and  one  more  in  the  final  session.   At  the  close 
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of  the  third  period  Andover,  coming  to  life 
with  a  rush  that  sent  her  backers  wild  with 
delight,  pushed  the  big  crimson  eleven  down 
field,  aided  by  two  long  runs  by  Ashley,  so 
that  soon  after,  Davis  was  able  to  score  the 
Blue's  only  tally  when  he  crossed  the  last 
chalk-mark,  having  caught  a  forward  pass 
tossed  by  Ashley  from  the  15-yard  line. 


Russell,  the  Captain  for  1916 


Predictions  that  Captain  Kempton  would 
break  loose  for  many  long  runs  were  not 
realized,  as  he  was  a  marked  man,  always 
having  two  or  three  tacklers  on  top  of  him 
when  he  tried  to  carry  the  ball.  He  was  also 
handicapped  by  poor  interference,  but  as  a 
held  general  he  played  a  commendable  game, 
always  having  his  team  in  hand. 

For  Andover,  Ashley  played  a  star  game. 
It  was  his  two  runs  of  20  and  30  yards  that 
put  his  team  in  a  position  to  score  in  the  third 
quarter.  His  quick  judgment  and  observance 
were  all  that  gained  Andover's  seven  points, 


and  he  displayed  excellent  judgment  in  the 
choosing  of  plays.  Captain  Gleason  started 
the  game  at  left  tackle,  but  was  unable  to  last 
more  than  five  minutes,  due  to  his  injured 
knee.  Rowe  received  a  broken  collar-bone 
when  he  was  tackled  on  the  side  lines  on  a 
wide  end  run,  and  was  forced  to  retire  from 
the  game  in  favor  of  Wanamaker.  Every 
player  on  the  Blue  team  fought  for  all  that 
was  in  him  and  never  quit,  and  it  is  generally 
conceded  that  the  score  of  the  contest  by  no 
means  indicates  the  relative  merits  of  the  two 
teams. 

The  lineup  and  summary: — 
EXETER  ANDOVER 
Martin,  le.  re.  A.  Davis 

Crane,  It.  tr.  Gleason  (Boltwood,  Wilson) 
Noyes  (McNamara),  lg.  rg.  Wolfe 

Wehncr,  c.  e.  Talmage  (A.  Russell) 

Iladlev  (De  Vitalis),  rg. 

lg.  W.  Russell  (Rothchild) 
Braman.  rt.  It.  Keith 

Hewat  (Harvey),  re.  le.  Waters 

Kempton,  qb.  qb.  Ashley 

Donnelly.  lhb.  rhb.  Stover  (Talmage) 

Gage  (Campbell),  rhb. 

lhb.  Rowe  (Wanamaker) 
R.  Davis,  fb.  fb.  Charlton  (Dyer) 

Score:  Exeter  37,  Andover  7.  Touchdowns: 
R.  Davis,  Donnelly,  Gage,  Kempton,  Hewat, 
A.  Davis.  Goal  from  field:  R.  Davis.  Goals 
from  touchdowns:  Wehner  4,  Boltwood. 
Referee,  A.  E.  Whiting,  Cornell;  umpire, 
L.  H.  Andrews,  Yale;  field  judge,  R.  H.  Becbe, 
Yale:  linesman,  R.  M.  Maxwell,  Siwash, 
Time.  15-minute  periods. 


Hockey 

Over  sixty  students  reported  as  candidates 
for  the  Hockey  team  at  the  first  practice  of 
the  fall  term.  Since  that  date  the  squad  has 
been  cut  to  about  twenty.  Among  the  candi- 
dates are  several  men  with  excellent  records 
as  skaters.  It  seems  probable,  then,  that 
Captain  Ashley  will  be  able  to  form  the  best 
team  that  has  represented  the  Academy  in 
recent  years,  'the  schedule  as  arranged  by 
the  Manager.  Sperry  W.  Miner  of  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  is  as  follows: — 

Jan.    12 — Lowell  Textile  School 
Jan.    1.") — Merrimack  Valley  Club 
Jan.   22 — Yale  Freshmen  at  New  Haven 
Jan.   26 — Cambridge  High  School 
Jan.   29 — Melrose  High  School. 
Feb.     2 — Harvard  Second 
Feb.     5— Harvard  1919 
Feb.     9 — Huntington  School. 
Feb.  12— Exeter  at  Excler 
All  games  are  played  at  Andover  unless 
otherwise  stated. 
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Track  Athletics 

Under  th^  direction  of  Mr.  Vaughan 
Blanchard,  the  training  in  track  athletics  is 
following  the  usual  course  in  the  gymnasium 
and  on  the  board  track.  It  is  possible  that 
Phillips  Academy  may  this  year  be  repre- 
sented by  a  few  men  in  the  annual  meet  of  the 
Boston  Athletic  Association.  Despite  the 
loss   of   two   such   brilliant   performers  as 


Prescott  and  Rodman,  the  prospects  for  next 
spring  seem  reasonably  good.  The  schedule 
prepared  by  the  Manager,  Harold  P.  Har- 
rower  of  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  is  as  follows: — 

May  6 — Harvard  Freshmen 

May  13 — Worcester  Academy 

May  20 — Harvard  Interscholastics 

May  30— Exeter  atlExeter 


Graduate  Interests 


Reunions  in  1916 


The  Andover  Class  Reunion  Board  takes 
this  opportunity  to  present  a  general  outline 
of  the  plans  which  are  being  made  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  the  alumni  who  will  return  in 
June  for  their  class  reunions.  Rooms  will  be 
provided  for  these  classes  in  several  of  the 
school  dormitories,  and  they  will  be  available 
for  use  on  Thursday  afternoon.  June  15th. 
As  the  regular  school  program  does  not  end 
until  noon  on  that  day,  it  will  not  usually  be 
possible  to  have  rooms  in  readiness  until  the 
afternoon.  They  may  be  occupied  for  as  much 
of  Friday  as  is  desired,  except  those  at  Williams 
Hall,  which  will  be  needed  Friday  after- 
noon for  the  accommodation  of  guests  of  the 
Senior  class  who  come  to  attend  the  senior 
promenade  on  Friday  evening.  Meals  will  be 
furnished  without  cost  at  the  regular  hours  at 
the  dining  hall.  At  other  times  meals  may  be 
ordered  a  la  carte  at  the  grill  of  the  Peabody 
House. 

Each  class  arranges  its  reunion  program  in 
accordance  with  its  own  preferences.  One 
event,  however,  is  included  on  all  lists,  and  that 
is  the  class  dinner  at  6.30  Thursday  evening. 
These  are  provided  at  cost  at  the  Dining  Hall, 
Williams  Hall,  and  the  Peabody  House  and 
no  doubt  each  is  regarded  by  its  class  as  one 
of  the  pleasantest  features  of  its  reunion. 
Other  fixed  events  on  the  calendar  of  Com- 
mencement week  which  will  prove  of  interest 
to  returning  alumni  and  to  which  they  are 
heartily  welcome  are:  on  Thursday,  Reception 
and  Tea  on  the  campus  at  4  p.  m.;  on  Friday. 
Commencement  Exercises  in  the  Stone  Chapel 
at  10  a.  m.,  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Andover 
Class  Reunion  Board  in  Pearson  C  at  12  m., 
Alumni  Dinner  in  the  Borden  Gymnasium  at 
1  p.  m.,  and  Band  Concert  and  Baseball 
Game,  Alumni  vs.  Academy,  at  4  p.  m.  Odd 
hours  are  filled  in  with  much  pleasure  with 
baseball  games  between  returning  classes,  with 
strolls  to  Pomp's  pond,  Allen  Ilintnn's,  and 


Sunset  Rock,  with  games  of  tennis,  and  in  the 
swimming  pool.  All  of  these  ways  of  occu- 
pying the  time  simply  furnish  a  means  for 
keeping  in  touch  with  the  old  school  in  its 
striking  material  development,  for  realizing 
afresh  its  high  ideals  and  strong  purpose,  and 
for  strengthenning  those  friendships  of  youth 
which  no  one  would  wish  to  have  lapse. 

Because  of  the  somewhat  greater  lack  than 
usual  of  class  organizations  of  reunion  com- 
mittees in  the  classes  whose  reunion  anniver- 
saries fall  in  1916  (those  of  1911,  1906,  1901, 
1896,  &c),  it  seems  likely  that  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  depend  upon  the  Alumni  Fund  Com- 
mitteemen of  several  of  these  classes  to  take 
the  lead  in  working  up  their  reunions.  Three 
or  four  have  already  expressed  a  willingness 
to  do  so,  and  judging  from  the  interest  and 
enthusiasm  of  these  men  and  from  the  splen- 
did success  of  several  reunions  brought  about 
by  committeemen  in  past  years,  excellent  re- 
sults may  be  expected  in  whatever  classes  the 
same  plan  is  tried  this  year. 


Honors  in  Yale  College 

The  following  honors,  recently  announced 
at  Yale  College,  have  been  earned  by  graduates 
of  Phillips  Academy: — 

Honors  in  the  Studies  of  Junior  Year,  Class  of 
1916" 

David  Nelson  Beach,  Jr.,  Bangor,  Me. 
Harold  Strong  Gulliver,  Waterbury,  Conn. 
Norman  Huntington  Piatt,  Dover,  N.  J. 
Arthur  Burr  Darling,  Wichita,  Kans. 
Calvin  Goodrich  Littlefield,  Chicago,  111. 
Frederick  Johnson  Manning,  BraintR  e 
Howard  Swasey  Buck,  Chicago,  111. 
Harold  Horn  Nute,  New  York  City 

Junior  Appointments,  Class  of  1917 

PHILOSOPHICAL  ORATIONS 
Rufus  Hodges  Clapp,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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The  Old  Oak  Hack  of  Pearson  Hall 


HIGH  ORATIONS 
Howard  Burpee  Breeding,  Perryville,  Ky. 
Frank  Montgomery  Dunbaugh,  Jr.,  Mount 
Vernon,  N.  Y. 

ORATIONS 
Julian  Arnold,  New  York  City 
Francis  Schleiter  Gaines,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Raymond  Sisson  Thompson,  Fall  River 
Percy  Huntington  Williams,  Glastonbury, 
Conn. 

FIRST  DFPUTIES 
Edward  Randolph  Bartlett,  Maiden 
John  Landon  Davis,  Louisville,  Ky. 

SECOND  DISPUTES 
William  Marklev  Himebaugh,  Coshocton, 
Ohio 

Harold  Francis  Yolk,  Dallas,  Texas 

FIRST  COLLOQUIES 
Francis  Cullen  Brophy,  Bisbce,  Ariz. 
Edgar  Gibson  Crossman,  Lisbon,  N.  H. 
Robert  Robinson,  Hornell,  N.  Y. 

SECOND  COLOQUIES 
Henry  Augustine  Conway,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
John  Hugh  MacMillan,  Jr.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Robert  James  Powell,  New  York  City 
Jules  Edouard  Schneider,  Jr.,  Dallas,  Texas 


Dumaresq  Spencer,  Highland  Park,  111. 
Harold  W  atson,  Redlands,  Cal. 
Melzar  Meriek  Whittlesey,  Pittsfield 
Walter  Mills  Woodward,  Jr.,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 
Knight  Woolley,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Book  Note 

Henry  Augustus  Coit,  First  Rector  of  Saint 
Paul's  School,  Concord,  N.  1 1.,  by  James 
Carter  Knox,  Master  and  former  scholar 
at  Saint  Paul's.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co., 
New  York.    150  pages. 
Mr.  Knox's  little  book  is  not  a  biography 
but  a  graceful  and  impressive  appreciation  of 
Doctor  Coit  as  Administrator,  Teacher,  and 
Pastor.    After  twenty  years  it  comes  to  those 
who  knew  him,  as  a  reminder  of  a  man  of 
deep  devoutness  and  of  rare  personal  vigor  and 
influence,  while  to  all  those  who  are  interested 
in  American  education  it  recalls  a  career  of 
great    importance.     Dr.    Henry    Coit  was 
twenty-six  years  of  age  when,  at  the  call  of 
Dr.  Shattuck,  he  opened  St.  Paul's  School  in 
1856.     He  began  with  three  pupils.  For 
thirty-nine  years  he  gave  himself  with  entire 
devotion  to  this  one  work  and  when  he  died, 
in  1895,  he  left  in  the  hands  of  his  brother, 
Dr.  Joseph  H.  Coit,  one  of  the  great  prepara- 
tory schools  of  the  country.    By  quiet,  in- 
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tensive  methods  he  had  successfully  developed 
a  church  school  of  over  three  hundred  pupils, 
under  a  system  of  close  supervision.  Following 
the  example  of  St.  Paul's,  St.  Mark's  was 
founded  in  1865  and  Groton  in  1884.  But  Mr. 
Knox  does  not  attempt  to  trace  the  story  of 
this  growth.  He  seeks  rather  to  disclose  to  us 
its  source  in  a  dominating  and  consecrated 
personality.  The  author  is  one  of  the  Senior 
Masters  at  St.  Paul's  and  has  served  for  many 
years  as  organist  and  choirmaster. 


Mr.  Herbert  P.  Fraser  of  Mansfield,  Ohio, 
a  graduate  of  Phillips  Academy  in  the  class  of 


1911,  took  in  July  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts  at  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  Scotland, 
with  First  Class  Honors  in  Economic  Science. 
Mr.  Fraser's  record  was  especially  brilliant 
because  he  covered  the  regular  four-year 
course  in  three  years,  by  securing  permission 
from  the  Faculty  and  doing  an  extra  amount 
of  outside  work.  In  a  recent  letter  to  Dr. 
Stearns  Mr.  Fraser  says,  in  contrasting 
American  and  English  schools: — "From  my 
experience  I  may  say  that  you  prepare  a 
student  for  college  as  well  as  any  school  over 
there."  Mr.  Fraser  was  on  the  Honor  Roll  at 
Phillips  Academy  while  at  school  here. 


ATTENTION 


Any  clue  as  to  subsequent  history  of  the  following  students  will  be  welcome. 
Any  hint  as  to  parentage  or  to  any  living  relatives  is  desired.  Address,  Biographical 
Catalogue,  Phillips  Academy. 


CLASS  OR  YEAR 

NAME  OF 

ENTRANCE 

AGE 

HOME 

Cyrus  Collins 

1837 

21 

Pnrinttl  Vt 
^UIlllLll,    V  t. 

Jerome  W  heat  Collins 

1869 

1    ti  ■  e^ct  crr\  1 
V^lllCdgU,  111. 

^vl  VPQtfT   \\  ("-il  ('V  1  riTTlTntTQ 

1855 

?o 

Rnrl'Knfl  lVTf> 
IVULKlclUU,  itld 

Stephen  S.  Comstock 

1841 

7*. 

Norwalk,  Conn. 

George  H.  Cona.nt 

1846 

\_cllllUI  ILlgCpUI  I 

T   M  Condit 

1836 

Orange,  N.  J. 

James  Edward  Connelly 

1874 

Lawrence 

Henry  A.  Cook 

1848 

Lancaster 

James  A.  Cook 

1847 

Norwich,  Conn. 

Anson  J.  Cooke 

1836 

Brookline,  N.  N. 

Clarence  H.  Cooke 

1870 

Salisbury,  N.  H. 

Edward  Pratt  Cooke 

1854 

14 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Oliver  Dudley  Cooke 

1839 

14 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Charles  Henry  Coolidge 

1866 

17 

Solon,  Me. 

William  Coolidge 

1871 

New  York  City 

Varnum  Eugene  Cooper 

1848 

17 

Roxbury 

William  Rogers  Cooper 

1853 

15 

Jamaica  Plain 

George  Washington  Cope 

1875 

Easton,  Pa. 

David  Magie  Cory 

1863 

Nyack,  N.  Y. 

Samuel  Covell 

1846 

Boston 

Caleb  Covill 

1838 

21 

Boston 

Charles  Cowan 

1834 

Havana,  W.  I. 

William  H.  Cowen 

1835 

Havana,  W.  I. 

Horatio  Lyman  Gordon  Cowles 

1862 

18 

Lawrence 

Daniels  Nelson  Cozzens 

1854 

16 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Junius  Ward  Craig 

1855 

16 

Columbia,  Ark. 

John  W.  Crocker 

1842 

20 

W'areham 

Joseph  Henry  Crocker 

1856 

14 

Boston 

Azro  Tattercill  Crossley 

1877 

South  Weymouth 

Joseph  P.  Crosswell 

1831 

Falmouth 

Wesley  Crouch 

1860 

Wyoming,  N.  Y. 

Jesse  Augustine  Crowley 

1863 

Shelburne  Falls 

Abert  G.  Cummin  gs 

1844 

Albany,  Me. 

Benjamin  Tuc  ker  Cummings 

1848 

North  Dartmouth 

George  King  Cummings 

1884 

New  York  City 

William  J.  Currier 

1831 

15 

Cambridgeport 

Frederick  Coit  Curtis 

1853 

16 

Columbus,  Ga. 
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OBITUARIES. 

1843 — John  Edmands,  son  of/Jonathan  and 
Lucy  Nourse  Edmands,  was  born  in  Framing- 
ham,  February  1,  1820.  He  graduated  from 
Yale  in  1847  and  from  the  Yale  Divinity  School 
in  1851.  He  was  an  assistant  in  the  Yale  College 
Library  from  1850  to  1856,  and  was  the  libra- 
rian of  the  Mercantile  Library  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  for  forty-five  years  and  for  fourteen  years 
librarian  emeritus.  Mr.  Edmands  published 
"Subjects  for  Debate"  with  reference  to  author- 
ities, from  which  "Poole's  Index"  was  afterward 
developed.  He  also  contributed  articles  to  many 
literary  journals.  He  had  been  clerk  and  a  dea- 
con of  the  Central  Congregational  Church  since 
it  was  organized  in  1864.  Mr.  Edmands  died 
at  the  age  of  ninety-five  at  his  home  in  Philadel- 
phia, October  17,  1915. 

1849 — Frederick  Olney  Barstow,  son  of  Ed- 
ward and  Amy  Bailey  Barstow,  was  born  in  Han- 
over, June  6,  1830,  and  graduated  from  Brown 
in  1852.  He  practiced  medicine  for  three  years 
in  Swampscott,  and  was  superintendent  of 
Schools  of  Calaveras  County,  Calif.,  for  two 
years.  He  was  ordained  deacon  in  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  and  became  rector  of  St. 
Peter's  Church,  San  Francisco,  where  he  remain- 
ed until  1881.  Mr.  Barstow  died  in  Seattle,  Wash., 
August  24,  1914. 

1854 — Alvah  Franklin  Stickney,  son  of  Alvah 
and  Rebecca  Wright  Spaulding  Stickney,  was 
born  in  Townsend,  September  24,  1833.  He  be- 
came a  surveyor  and  civil  engineer  in  West  Town- 
send  and  served  on  the  school  committee  and 
was  a  Justice  of  the  Peace.  Mr.  Stickney  died  in 
West  Townsend,  March  17,  1915. 

1857 — Harvey  Sheldon  Kitchel,  son  of  Harvey 
Denison  and  Ann  Smith  Sheldon  Kitchel,  was 
born  in  Thomaston,  Conn.,  August  12,  1839,  and 
graduated  from  Yale  in  1861.  His  life-work  was 
with  the  railroads  of  Pennsylvania  and,  for  more 
than  thirty  years  with  the  Lehigh  Valley  Rail- 
road. He  was  assistant  treasurer  of  Lehigh  Uni- 
versity. Mr.  Kitchel  died  in  Bethlehem,  Pa., 
October  12,  1915. 

1857 —  Josiah  Norris  Tilton,  son  of  Oliver  and 
Hannah  Bartlett  Tilton,  was  born  in  Concord, 
N.  H.,  June  29,  1840.  He  was  connected  with 
railroads  during  nearly  all  his  life  as  brakeman, 
conductor,  and  station  agent.  Mr.  Tilton  died 
in  Raymond,  N.  H.,  November  21,  1915. 

1858 —  David  Farmer  Rogers,  son  of  Joel  and 
Elizabeth  Foster  Rogers,  was  born  in  Tewksbury, 
August  4,  1840,  and  became  a  farmer  in  that 
town  where  he  died,  June  25,  1915. 


1859 — Charles  Upham  Shepard,  son  of  Charles 
Upham  and  Harriet  Taylor  Shepard,  was  born  in 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  October  4,  1842,  and  gradu- 
ated from  Yale  in  1863.  He  studied  medicine  in 
Gottingen,  Germany  and  became  a  professor  in 
the  Medical  College  of  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina. Dr.  Shepard  was  an  Analytical  Chemist 
and  Tea  Culturist,  and  was  a  special  agent  for 
Tea  Culture  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. He  died  in  Summerville,  S.  C,  July  4, 
1915. 

1859 — -Frederick  Williams  Stackpole,  son  of 
Reuben  Markham  and  P.ebecca  Winslow  Stack- 
pole,  was  born  in  Boston,  August  20,  1841.  His 
interests  were  with  all  temperance  movements 
and  all  good  causes.  He  died  in  Boston,  July 
7,  1915. 

1862 —  Charles  Breckenridge  Peabody,  son  of 
Jeremiah  Dodge  and  Ellen  Murray  Hanna  Pea- 
body,  and  brother  of  Robert  Singleton  Peabody, 
P.  A.,  1857,  was  born  in  Zanesville,  O.,  Septem- 
ber 24,  1840.  Mr.  Peabody  was  a  wholesale  mer- 
chant in  Boston  and  later  a  trustee  of  estates. 
He  divided  his  time  between  Greenfield,  Mass. 
and  Colorado  Springs,  Col.  Mr.  Peabody  died 
in  the  latter  place,  December  15,  1915. 

1863 —  John  Morgan  Jennison,  son  of  William 
and  Maria  Antoinette  Fowler  Jennison,  was  born 
in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  August  5,  1841.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  City  Troop  of  Philadelphia  in 
1863.  Mr.  Jennison  became  a  lawyer  in  Phila- 
delphia and  died  in  that  city  in  December,  1914. 

1863 — -Paul  Wentworth,  son  of  Joseph  and 
Sarah  Payson  Jones  Wentworth,  was  born  in 
Sandwich,  N.  H.,  October  28,  1846,  and  gradu- 
ated from  Harvard  in  1868.  He  was  the  vale- 
diction of  his  class  at  Phillips.  He  was  an  at- 
torney-at-law  in  his  native  town  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  school  committee  and  of  the  board  of 
selectmen  and  was  a  representative  to  the  New 
Hampshire  Legislature.  Mr.  Wentworth  served 
as  County  Solicitor.  He  died  in  Sandwich,  Sep- 
tember 30,  1915. 

1866 — Theodore  Moses  Barber,  son  of  Chase 
Oilman  and  Eliza  Jane  Dow  Barber,  was  born 
in  Epping,  N.  H.,  September  12,  1846,  and  grad- 
uated at  Dartmouth  in  1870.  Mr.  Barber  was 
professor  of  Latin  in  The  Western  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  (now  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh), from  1870  to  1889.    He  died  recently. 

1866 — Eugene  Luther  Graves,  son  of  Luther 
Russell  and  Sarah  Maria  Russell  Graves,  was 
born  in  Bennington,  Vt.,  January  21,  1848.  He 
was  connected  with  the  music  firm  of  S.  Brainard 
Sons  of  Cleveland,  O.  for  several  years.  Since 
his  retirement  from  active  business  he  has  trav- 
elled extensively.  He-  died  in  Clifton  Springs, 
N.  Y.,  November  10,  1915. 
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1869 — George  Youngs  Washburn,  son  of 
Franklin  Youngs  and  Mary  Antoinette  Pond 
Washburn,  was  born  in  Cincinnati,  O.,  Septem- 
ber 9,  1849,  and  graduated  from  Amherst  in  1874. 
He  received  the  degree  of  B.  D.  from  Andover 
Theological  Seminary  in  1880.  He  taught  for 
several  years  and  was  then  pastor  in  Mass., 
Mich.,  and  Me.  His  longest  pastorate  was  in 
Everett.  At  the  time  of  his  death  in  Boston, 
December  3,  1915,  he  was  settled  at  Grafton,  Vt 

1871 — James  Eliot  Gregory,  son  of  James  and 
Eliza  Morgan  Gregory,  was  born  in  New  York 
City,  October  13,  1851.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
class  of  1873,  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School 
and  was  also  a  student  in  the  Yale  School  of  Fine 
Arts.  Mr.  Gregory  studied  sculpture  and  paint- 
ing in  Rome  and  Paris  and  opened  a  studio  in 
New  York  City  and  wrote  numerous  articles  for 
the  Atlantic  Monthly,  Harper's,  the  Century, 
Scribner's,  and  other  magazines.  He  died  in 
New  York  City,  June  1,  1915. 

1871 —  William  Augustus  Holt,  son  of  Solomon 
Augustus  and  Hattie  Carpenter  Holt,  was  born 
in  Springfield,  September  15,  1853,  and  died  in 
Saybrook,  Conn.,  September  5,  1915. 

1872 —  Willard  Knowlton  Dyer,  son  of  Micah 
and  Julia  Anne  Knowlton  Dyer,  was  born  in 
Boston,  April  21,  1852  and  graduated  from  Har- 
vard in  1876.  He  studied  medicine  at  Harvard 
and  in  Vienna  and  London.  Dr.  Dyer  died  in 
Boston,  October  17,  1915. 

1872- — William  Nimick  Frew,  son  of  William 
and  Martha  Elliott  Long  Frew,  was  born  in 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  July  16,  1854,  and  graduated 
from  Yale  in  1876.  He  attended  the  Columbia 
Law  School.  Mr.  Frew  was  a  founder  of  the 
Carnegie  Library  Institute  and  was  president  of 
its  board  of  trustees.  He  was  also  a  trustee  of  the 
Carnegie  Institution  at  Washington  and  of  the 
Carnegie  Hero  Fund  Commission.  Mr.  Frew 
was  a  director  in  banks  and  trust  companies. 
He  died  in  Pittsburgh,  October  28,  1915. 

1874 —  Nathaniel  Henry  Merriam,  son  of  Mat- 
thew Henry  and  Sarah  Jane  Wild  Merriam,  was 
born  in  Chelsea,  October  24,  1854,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Amherst  class  of  1878.  He  grad- 
uated from  the  Dartmouth  Medical  School  in 
1880  and  practiced  his  profession  in  Marlboro, 
N.  H.,  and  then  entered  business  in  Boston  with 
a  factory  in  Lexington.  He  died  in  Providence, 
R.  I.,  November  17,  1915. 

1875 —  Charles  W'aller  Hand,  son  of  Horace 
Chapman  and  Charlotte  Niven  Stone  Hand,  was 
born  in  Honesdale,  Pa.,  October  22,  1856.  Mr. 
Hand  became  president  of  the  Davis  Oil  Com- 
pany,  and   vice-president   of  the  Underwood 


Typewriter  Co.  For  about  eight  years  he  was 
treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  he  was  a  trustee  of  the 
McKenzie  College  at  St.  Paulo,  Brazil.  Mr. 
Hand  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  October  28,  1915. 

1881 — John  Merrick  Bemis,  son  of  Merrick 
and  Caroline  Asenath  Gilmore  Bemis,  was  born 
in  Worcester,  February  14,  1860.  He  graduated 
from  the  medical  department  of  the  University 
of  Vermont  in  1893,  and  studied  also  at  Harvard 
and  at  Clark  University.  Dr.  Bemis  became 
superintendent  of  Herbert  Hall  Hospital  in  Wor- 
cester, and  died  in  that  city,  September  22,  1915. 

1883 — Sanford  Ellsworth  Cobb,  son  of  Henry 
Nitchie  (P.  A.  1849.)  and  Matilda  Emeline  Van 
Zandt  Cobb,  was  born  in  Tarrytown,  N.  Y., 
February  11,  1866,  and  graduated  from  Yale  in 
1887.  His  life  was  spent  in  the  insurance  busi- 
ness, rising  to  be  vice-president  of  the  Atlantic 
Mutual  Marine  Insurance  Company  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Cobb  died  in  Pasadena,  Cal.,  Julv 
11,  1915. 

1885 — Fred  Anderson  Cumnock,  son  of  John 
and  Annie  Anderson  Cumnock,  was  born  in 
Salmon  Falls,  N.  H.,  March  1,  1866.  He  was 
general  manager  of  the  Humboldt  Cotton  Mills, 
Humboldt,  Tenn.,  and  died  in  Guthrie,  Okla., 
April  7,  1915. 

1888 — Herbert  Eugene  Knowlton,  son  of 
Lewis  Allen  and  Elizabeth  Eaton  Pendleton 
Knowlton,  was  born  in  Belfast,  Me.,  February 
28,  1866,  and  graduated  from  the  Harvard  Med- 
ical School  in  1891.  Dr.  Knowlton  practiced  his 
profession  in  Cambridge,  and  recently  spent  his 
winters  in  California.  He  died  in  San  Diego, 
Cal.,  October  23,  1915. 

1894 — Lars  Harold  Oscar  Sjiistrom,  son  of 
Ludwig  and  Maria  Elizabeth  Norelius  Sjiistrom, 
was  born  in  Sherbrooke,  Canada,  June  21,  1877. 
He  became  manager  of  the  North  American 
Fruit  Co.,  of  Hallandale,  Fla.  and  was  also  a 
partner  in  Sjbstrom  Brothers,  dealers  in  Real 
Estate  and  Investments,  Miami,  Fla.  He  died 
in  Hallandale,  Fla. 

1910 — Walter  Grant  Dickey,  son  of  Walter 
Simpson  and  Kate  McMullen  Dickey,  was  born 
in  Independence,  Mo.,  December  13,  1891,  and 
graduated  from  Yale  in  1914.  He  died  in  Col- 
orado Springs,  Colo.,  November  9,  1915. 

1913 — Ray  Sands  Nostrand,  son  of  Benjamin 
Burt  and  Ella  Louise  Wolle  Nostrand,  was  born 
in  Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  December  9,  1894,  and  en- 
tered Lehigh  University.  He  died  in  Peekskill, 
N.  Y.,  June  19,  1915. 
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PERSONALS 

1858 — Richard  C.  Morse,  for  forty-six  years 
general  secretary  of  the  International  Commit- 
tee of  the  V.  M.  C.  A.  of  North  America,  has  been 
chosen  consulting  general  secretary. 

1870 —  John  Seymour  Wood  has  a  story  in  the 
November  number  of  Scribner's  Magazine  en- 
titled "The  Nippon  Garden." 

1871 —  George  Watson  Cole  has  been  selected  by 
Mr.  Henry  E.  Huntington  of  New  York  City,  to 
catalogue  his  well-known  library.  This  library, 
probably  the  finest,  rarest,  and  most  valuable 
private  collection  of  books  in  existence,  includes, 
among  several  others,  that  of  the  late  Elihu 
Dwight  Church,  upon  the  cataloguing  of  which 
Mr.  Cole  spent  several  years.  A  monograph 
upon  Book-Collectors  as  Benefactors  of  Public- 
Libraries,  by  Mr.  Cole,  containing  portrait  of 
several  distinguished  American  collectors,  has 
recently  been  published  by  the  Bibliographical 
Society  of  America. 

1876 — Rev.  William  A.  Bartlett  is  pastor  of 
the  Pine  Street  Congregational  church  in  Lew- 
iston,  Me. 

1883 — James  C.  Fifield  is  an  attorney-at-law 
at  712  Andrus  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

1886 — Charles  Albert  Corliss  and  Miss  Anne 
Parrish  were  married  in  Claymont,  Del.,  Decem- 
ber 29,  1915. 

1886 —  Wallace  S.  Moyle  is  city  attorney  for 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

1887 —  William  Frederic  Poole  and  Miss  Sallie 
M.  Sumner  were  married  in  Canton,  November 
10,  1915. 

1888 —  Rev.  Thomas  Newton  Owen  is  pastor 
of  the  church  in  Columbia,  Conn. 

1888 — Augustus  F.  Shaw  is  teaching  Physics 
at  Fisk  University,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

1892 — Henry  J.  Fisher  is  president  of  "The 
Modern  Publishing  Company",  of  New  York, 
which  publishes  the  "  Popular  Science  Monthly." 

1892 — Rev.  George  E.  Merriam  is  associate 
minister  of  the  Tompkins  Avenue  Congrega- 
■  tional  Church  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1894 — Asahel  Walker  Cooper  and  Doceleha 
j  Ruiz  Trolle  were  married  in  New  Orleans,  La., 
June  26,  1915. 

1894— Nathaniel  W.  Hobbs  is  Mayor  of  Con- 
cord, N.  H. 


1894 —  Eric  A.  Starbuck  is  teaching  in  Noble 
&  Greenough's  School  in  Boston  and  may  be  ad- 
dressed at  14  Avon  Place,  Cambridge. 

1895—  William  Churchill  Hodge  and  Miss 
Marguerite  Theresa  Murphy  were  married  in 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  June  10,  1915. 

1896 —  Albert  B.  Franklin  is  president  of  the 
Life  Underwriters  Association  of  Western  Mass- 
achusetts. He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Aldermen  of  Springfield. 

1896 — Samuel  Allison  Gillett  and  Miss  Flor- 
ence Cecilia  McDermott  were  recently  married. 
Mr.  Gillett  is  in  the  employ  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  at  Manila,  P.  I. 

1896 —  William  Raymond  Maloney,  Jr.  and 
Miss  Ella  Gaynor  McCall  were  married  in  New 
York  City,  November  27,  1915. 

1897 —  Oscar  W.  Billings  is  merchandise  man- 
ager for  the  Sweeney  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  and 
may  be  addressed  at  1064  Elmwood  Ave. 

1897 —  William  Edward  Davis,  Jr.  and  Miss 
Caroline  Eisenhart  were  married  in  Horseheads, 
N.  Y.,  November  18,  1915. 

1898 —  Charles  E.  Chapman  is  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  History  at  the  University  of  California 
and  lives  at  2423  Hilgard  Ave.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

1898 —  Rev.  Reuben  J.  Goddard  is  pas  or  of 
Faith  Congregational  Church,  Springfield,  Mass. 

1899 —  Franklin  Sawyer  Bradley  and  Miss 
Mina  Augusta  Cunningham  were  married  in 
Boston,  August  22,  1915. 

1899 —  John  J.  Mahoney,  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  the  Cambridge  schools  has  been  elect- 
ed principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Lowell. 

1900 —  Gerald  Chittenden  has  written  "The 
Anvil  of  Chance"  which  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
of  N.  Y.  publish. 

1900— George  Elton  Parks  and  Miss  Helen 
Judson  were  married  in  New  York  City,  October 
26,  1915. 

1900 —  John  Tuck  and  Miss  Jessie  Comrie 
Maclnnes  were  married  in  Auburn,  Mass.,  Sep- 
tember 22,  1915. 

1901 —  Rev.  Philip  King  is  pastor  at  Dorches- 
ter, Mass. 

1902 —  William  M.  Silleck  is  superintendent 
of  the  construction  of  the  Stillman  Theatre  in 
Cleveland,  O.,  and  is  connected  with  the  Crowell- 
Lundoff-Little  Co.  of  that  city. 
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1903 — Seth  T.  Crawford  is  practicing  law  at 
85  Devonshire  St.,  Boston. 

1903 —  Henry  Bartlett  Stimson  and  Miss  Isa- 
belle  McBirney  were  married  in  Lake  Forest, 
111.,  September  21,  1915. 

1904 —  Jonathan  Sawyer  Bradley  and  Mrs. 
Eleanor  May  Edson  were  married  in  New  York 
City,  October  14,  1915. 

1905 —  Walter  Raymond  Main  and  Miss  Greta 
I.  Bailey  were  married  in  New  Haven,  Conn. 
October  5,  1915.  Their  home  will  be  258  Center 
St.  West  Haven,  Conn. 

1906 —  Charles  Pascal  Franchot  is  a  member  of 
the  law  firm  of  Gilbert  and  Franchot,  903  Tele- 
phone Building,  Buffalo,  N  Y. 

1907 —  William  T.  Kimber  is  advertising  mana- 
ger for  the  John  Bressmer  Co.,  and  may  be  ad- 
dressed at  924  South  Sixth  St.,  Springfield,  111. 

1907 —  Laurence  Stillman  Morrison  and  Miss 
Margaret  Evelyn  Nordhoff  were  married  in 
Redlands,  Cal.,  June  30,  1915. 

1908 —  Robert  A.  Gardner  is  the  national  ama- 
teur golf  champion  of  the  United  States. 

1909—  Thomas  Henry  Beddall  and  Miss  Mar- 
tha Roberta  Gallagher  were  married  in  Irwin, 
Pa.,  June  23,  1915. 

1909 — Alonzo  Elliott  has  recently  written  sev- 
eral pieces  of  sheet  music.  He  is  an  invest  mi  nt 
banker  in  Manchester,  N.  H. 


1909 — John  B.  Judkins  is  purchasing  agent  of 
the  Transport  Tractor  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Long  Island 
City,  N.  Y. 

1909 —  Ernest  Wet  more  Pittman  and  Miss 
Estelle  Young  Romeyn  were  married  in  New 
York  City,  October  23,  1915. 

1910 —  Seth  Whittemore  Rowell  Eames  and 
Miss  Marguerite  Carver  Huntt  were  married  in 
Lynn,  December  6,  1915. 

1910 —  Jokichi  Takamine,  Jr.  is  president  of 
the  National  Enzyme  Co.,  Equitable  Building, 
New  York  City. 

1911 —  Edward  Stanley  Gary,  Jr.  and  Miss 
Eleanor  Cole  Bosley  were  married  in  Baltimore, 
Md.,  November  20,  1915. 

1911— Clement  M.  Gile  is  with  the  E.  C.  Mills 
Leather  Co.  of  Boston. 

1911 —  Eben  T.  Takamine  is  treasurer  of  the 
National  Enzyme  Co.,  of  which  his  brother  is 
president.. 

1912 —  Clyde  Taylor  Timbie  and  Miss  Bertha 
Ruth  Puffer  were  married  in  Lowell,  November 
23,  1915. 

1913 —  Frank  T.  Hogg  is  captain  of  the  Prince- 
ton football  team  for  the  coming  year. 

1914 —  Henry  W.  Dwight  is  Sophomore  class 
representative  on  the  Student  Council  at  Wil- 
liams College. 


ALUMNI  FUND  REPORT 


The  ninth  annual  report  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Phillips  Academy  Alumni 
Fund  for  1915:— 

To  the  Alumni: 

The  Directors  of  the  Andover  Alumni  Fund  Association 
submit  herewith  the  annual  report  for  the  year  ending 
June  30th,  1915.  The  past  year  has  been  one  of  stress 
throughout  the  world,  and  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  any  great  growth  would  be  maintained  in  this  Fund, 
yet  we  are  pleased  to  state  that  the  number  of  contributors 
to  the  Fund  is  the  largest  in  its  history,  and  the  sum 
received  the  third  largest.  We  have  been  able  for  the  first 
time  to  state  that  the  contributors  are  10%  of  the  living 
graduates,  but  your  Board  feels  that  if  the  other  90% 
really  knew  how  necessary  thi«  fund  has  been  to  the  proper 
growth  and  up-keep  of  the  school,  in  order  that  the  teaching 
force  and  fixed  charges  be  properly  maintained,  they  would 
come  forward  and  join  the  at  present  great  minority. 

All  former  members  of  the  school  doubtless  know  that 
there  has  always  been  difficulty  in  making  income  meet 
expenses,  due  to  the  slim  endowment,  and  this  Alumni 


Fund  has  been  a  great  aid,  in  fact,  a  dire  necessity,  to 
maintain  the  annual  income  on  a  par  with  the  continually 
growing  expense  account.  The  table  below  will  show  in 
a  striking  way  the  school's  growth  since  1900. 

1900  1910  1915 

Value  of  Plant           $200,000  $750,000  $1,250,000* 

Invested  Funds           400.000  900.000  1,500,000* 

Annual  Budget             50,000  150,000  300,000 

Students                           400  500  550 

Teachers                            22  34  40 
'Includes  Archaeology  Fund 

The  above  figures  are  striking  in  that  they  show  tre- 
mendous growth  in  the  past  few  years,  and  it  will  be  noted 
that  while  in  the  past  five  years  the  school's  funds  have 
increased  about  60%,  the  annual  expense  account  has 
increased  approximately  100%.  As  you  all  know,  the 
tuition  charge  does  not  cover  the  cost  of  instruction  given, 
but  the  school  authorities  are  unwilling  to  increase  this 
tuition  charge  in  view  of  the  great  rise  in  prices,  so  that  the 
possibility  of  an  annual  deficit  constantly  faces  the  school, 
and  the  authorities  have  no  one  to  turn  to  but  the  former 
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students,  to  meet  this  deficit.  It  is  therefore  hoped  that 
each  individual  alumnus  will  personally  feel  a  direct 
responsibility  in  the  matter  of  helping  with  his  mite  this 
year.  It  is  our  hope  that  before  long  fully  25%  of  the 
former  students  will  be  enrolled  on  our  lists. 
.  The  Fund  is  in  two  forms:  (1)  a  current  expense  fund 
which  is  unrestricted,  and  is  spent  annually  as  the  school 
authorities  direct  and  in  the  places  most  needed;  (2)  class 
or  endowment  funds,  the  income  of  which  only  is  used. 
These  two  funds  are  now  giving  the  school  an  annual 
income  of  nearly  $8,000.  and  the  letter  appended  below 
from  Principal  Stearns  and  Treasurer  Sawyer  shows  dis- 
tinctly what  a  great  help  these  funds  have  been  to  the 
school. 

The  Directors  also  desire  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  the  Class  Committeemen  who  have  acted  so  faith- 
fully and  well  in  behalf  of  the  school  and  the  Directors  of 
the  Fund.  We  understand  fully  that  this  work  entails 
self-sacrifice  and  much  time,  but  the  work's  success  depends 
absolutely  upon  your  perseverance  in  following  up  your 
classmates.  The  Secretary  is  permanently  in  Andover, 
and  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  former  members  of  the 
school  at  any  time,  and  to  furnish  any  information  within 
his  power,  as  it  is  our  most  earnest  desire  to  keep  in  touch 
with  all  old  students,  and  keep  our  records  up  to  date. 

The  Board  announces  the  resignation  of  its  efficient 
Secretary,  Mr.  J.  D.  Cameron,  '89,  who  served  so  faithfully 
last  year.  His  place  will  be  filled  by  Mr.  Frank  L.  Quinby, 
'99,  who  is  now  residing  permanently  in  Andover,  and  who 
is  so  well  and  favorably  known  to  most  all  former  and 
present  members  of  the  school. 

Please  make  subscriptions  payable  to  the  order  of 
"Trustees  of  Phillips  Academy",  and  forward  checks  to 
your  Class  Committeeman. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Francis  R.  Appleton,  '71 
Tracy  H.  Harris,  '82 
Oliver  G.  Jennings,  '83  (Chairman) 
L.  Mark  Cummings,  '85 
William  D.  Sawyer,  '85 
John  Crosby,  '86 
Robert  E.  Speer,  '86 
F.  C.  Walcott.  '87 
George  B.  Case,  '90 
Thomas  Cochran,  Jr.,  '90 
Harold  S.  Wallace,  '97 
Frank  L.  Quinby,  '99  (Secretary) 
Board  of  Direclors 


Andover,  Mass. 
October  30,  1915 

To  the  Directois  of  the  Alumni  Fund: 

Once  again  the  Trustees  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
express  to  the  Directors  of  the  Alumni  Fund  grateful 
thanks  for  the  excellent  work  of  the  year.  Owing  to  the 
generally  unsettled  conditions  existing  throughout  the 
business  world  and  the  widespread  uncertainty  as  to  the 
future,  it  was  to  have  been  expected  that  the  income  de- 
rived through  the  medium  of  the  Fund  would  show  a 
marked  falling  off.  This  fear  was  not  realized,  and  the 
loyal  work  of  directors  and  class  agents  more  than  counter- 
balanced unfavorable  conditions  and  brought  it  to  pass 
that  the  final  report  of  the  committee  could  be  one  of  the 


best  in  its  history.  This  most  gratifying  result  has  meant 
much  to  the  school.  The  increased  expenses  assumed  by 
the  school  in  recent  years  must  be  maintained  at  all  costs. 
Without  the  extra  income  derived  from  the  Alumni  Fund 
this  would  not  be  possible.  An  institution  cannot  stand 
still.  It  must  go  either  forward  or  backward.  The  former 
involves  increased  outlay  in  thought,  in  effort,  and  in 
money.  We  are  confident  that  our  alumni  will  continue 
to  insist  as  in  the  past,  that  Phillips  Academy  shall  con- 
tinue to  press  forward  to  larger  accomplishment,  to  greater 
prestige.  We  further  believe  that  our  alumni  in 
increasing  measure  will  continue  to  supply  us  the  means 
by  which  this  progress  may  be  assured. 

Alfred  E.  Stearns,  Principal 
James  C.  Sawyer,  Trcasuier 


SUMMARY  FOR  THE  YEAR 
Receipts 

Contributions  for  Current  Expenses — 

835  Contributors  $5,468.47 
to  Principal  (Permanent  Funds) 

94  Contributors  852.52 


Total  929  Contributors 

6,320.99 

Interest  on  General  Fund 

2,404.67 

1877 

$121.95 

Interest 

1887 

.43 

on 

1892 

66.24 

Permanent 

1893 

26.64 

Funds 

1895 

1898 

7.73 

1899 

40.10 

Total 

263.09 

Total  receipts 

8,988.75 

Expenses 

1,032.17 

Net  receipts 

$7,956.58 

SUMMARY  SINCE  FORMATION  OF  ALUMNI  FUND 

Net  Gifts  for  Current  Expense 

Year 

Amount  Contributors 

Percent 

1907 

$3829. 17 

4 

1908 

3504.97 

4 

1909 

3351.98  329 

4 

1910 

4054.87  338 

4 

1911 

3640.55  586 

7 

1912 

3928.68  413 

5 

1913 

5485.92  716 

9 

1914 

5291.95  731 

9 

1915 

4436.30  835 

11 

Summary,  1915 

Current  expense  receipts  $5468.47 
Total  expenses— Salary  $600.00 
Printing,  Stamps, 
Traveling  432.17 

  1032.17 


Receipts  credited  to  current  expense  $4436.30 
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PERMANENT  ENDOWMENT  FUNDS 


Class 
1877 
1898 
1887 
1892 
1893 
1895 
1899 


General  Alumni  Fund 


Total 


Year 
1908 
1908 
1910 
1912 
1913 
1915 
1914 


Amount 
$  2,837  00 
180  00 
10  00 
1,540  69 
620  00 
400  00 
1,386  06 

$  6,973  75 
55.937  14 

$62,910  89 


Gifts  to  the  endowment  funds  for  the  current  year,  end- 
ing June  30,  1915,  and  included  in  above  statement,  are: 


1895  (30  contributors) 
1899  (67  "  1 

Total 

Total  added  to  income 
"        "      "  principal 


$400  00 
452  52 

$852  52 

$7. 104.06 
852.52 


Since  Start  of  Alumni  Fund 
Total  receipts,  1906-1915 

Endowments 
Current  expenses 

[General  Endowment,  $13,051.66 
I  Perm.  Fund,  Class  '77  588.56 
Total       | «7  127 
Interest    \ "2  192.13 

1910-1915*  | 93  26-64 

|  98  42.00 

 99  190.44 


Total  receipts 
"  expenses 

Total  net  receipts 
Total  added  to  income 
 '  principal 

Total  appropriated 


62.910.89 
64,693.67 


14,092.70 

141,697.26 
4,215.42 

137,481.84 
74,570.95 
62.910.89 

$137,481.84 


7,956.58      *Only  since  1910  interest  has  been  kept  separate 


Pearson  Hall  and  Senior  Fence 
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EDITORIAL 


The  founders  of  Phillips  Academy 
were  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  broad  and 
intelligent  patriotism.  Education  would 
safeguard  the  new  nation  which  they 
themselves  were  at  the  moment  aiding 
in  coming  into  being;  and  Phillips 
Academy  was  founded  as  a  concrete 
expression  of  this  belief.  But  this  new 
nation  to  which  the  founders  were  con- 
tributing their  talents  and  their  wealth 
was  still  in  process  of  formation,  and  the 
success  of  the  historic  revolution  had 
not  yet  been  assumed.  It  is  not  strange 
then  that  we  should  find  Samuel 
Phillips,  Jr.  a  patriotic  leader  of  his  time, 
dividing  his  energies  between  the  estab- 
lishment of  his  school,  the  drafting  of 
the  new  State  constitution,   and  the 

:  manufacture  of  gunpowder  for  Wash- 
ington's hard  pressed  army  outside  of 

,  Boston. 

With  such  an  example  set  her  by  her 
founders  it  is  not  unnatural  that  Phillips 
Academy  to-day  should  play  her  part 
in  the  country-wide  effort  to  secure  for 
the  nation  some  adequate  scheme  of 
preparedness  against  new  dangers  that 
have  arisen  in  recent  months  and  that 
have  tended  to  arouse  the  American 
people  from  the  indifference  and  inertia 
characteristic  of  a  long  period  of  pros- 
perity and  tranquility.  With  this  end 
in  view  the  rifle  club  in  Phillips  Academy 
was  started  last  year.    Interest  in  this 


work  has  steadily  increased.  A  new 
indoor  range  established  in  the  basement 
of  Pearson  Hall  is  in  almost  constant 
use;  and  the  weekly  club  scores  made 
under  official  regulations  show  by  com- 
parison with  those  of  other  clubs  that 
Phillips  Academy  boys  under  proper 
training  are  fast  learning  how  to  shoot 
and  how  to  handle  intelligently  the 
modern  army  rifle.  For  the  present  at 
least  the  school  will  confine  its  activity 
to  this  one  but  essential  feature  of  pre- 
paredness. It  will  send  many  boys  to 
the  summer  military  camps  as  well. 
And  if  the  call  should  come  for  a  still 
broader  form  of  training,  Phillips  Acad- 
emy will  be  ready  to  do  her  part  as  did 
her  founders  so  well  in  the  days  of  the 
Revolution  and  her  sons  in  the  days  of 
the  Civil  War. 


At  no  period  in  the  school  history,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  very  early 
years,  has  the  interest  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  in  the  institution  been  greater 
than  it  is  to-day.  There  have  been  times, 
especially  in  the  mid-nineteenth  century, 
when  the  Board,  absorbed  largely  in  the 
business  of  Andover  Theological  Semi- 
nary and  content  to  leave  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Academy  to  Dr.  Taylor 
and  the  Treasurer,  showed  a  mild  indif- 
ference towards  school  affairs.  Such, 
however,  is  far  from  being  the  case  now, 
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and  Phillips  Academy  is  profiting  by 
the  changed  conditions.  It  is  still  true, 
nevertheless,  that  the  Trustees,  although 
their  control  of  Phillips  Academy  is  abso- 
lute, are  not  often  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  it.  We,  therefore,  print 
in  this  number  photographs  of  the  vari- 
ous members,  together  with  short  arti- 
cles on  the  relation  of  the  Board  to  the 
Academy  and  on  certain  phases  of  its 
work. 


As  the  winter  term  draws  to  a  close, 
a  few  Andover  students,  some  assisted 
by  faculty  compulsion,  others  depressed 
over  their  lack  of  progress  or  afflicted 
with  that  annual  Wanderlust  which 
arrives  with  the  first  touch  of  spring, 
resolve  to  "pull  up  stakes"  and  seek 
the  comfortable  haven  of  the  "tutoring 
school".  With  their  eyes  fixed  long- 
ingly on  the  college  gates,  they  soon 
learn  that  the  quickest,  and  in  many 
cases  the  only  possible  method  of 
entrance  for  them-  is  by  means  of  special 
instruction  with  that  end  only  in  view. 
They  are,  of  course,  boys  who,  for 
various  reasons,  have  not  done  well  at 
Phillips  Academy;  and  even  if  they  do 
succeed,  after  a  process  of  well-directed 
"cramming",  in  forcing  a  way  through 
the  university  portals,  they  rarely  make 
satisfactory  records  there.  Unfortu- 
nately most  of  them,  once  inside  the 
walls,  forget  the  "tutoring  school"  and 
remember  only  their  days  at  Andover; 
so  they  are  registered  as  Andover  men, 
and  their  failures  and  conditions  are 
blamed  on  Phillips  Academy.  In  some 
cases,  it  is  true,  Phillips  Academy  is 
protected  against  these  discreditable  citi- 
zens, for  many  colleges  will  not  admit 
candidates  from  "tutoring  schools"  who 
cannot  present  letters  from  Andover 
sanctioning  the  application.  There  are, 
however,   always   a   few   instances  in 


which  these  refugees,  endowed  with  pre- 
ternatural shrewdness,  elude  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  authorities  and  slip  in 
through  some  little  known  entrance. 
The  results  are  interesting.  In  a  recent 
report  of  a  prominent  college,  eleven 
Freshmen,  all  badly  conditioned  and 
under  discipline,  were  registered  from 
Phillips  Academy;  not  one  came  direct 
from  Andover,  but  all  had  passed 
through  other  institutions  which  devote 
themselves  entirely  to  drilling  delin- 
quents for  entrance  examinations.  It 
is  necessary  for  Phillips  Academy,  in 
self  protection,  to  give  publicity  to  the 
fact  that  many  students  professing  to 
be  from  Andover  are  in  college  without 
the  recommendation  of  the  school  and 
ought  not,  therefore,  to  have  their  poor 
records  attributed  to  their  Andover 
training. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  comparatively 
easy  for  Phillips  Academy,  or  any  school 
of  its  type,  to  resort  to  "cramming" 
methods,  and  prepare  boys,  not  for  col- 
lege responsibilities,  but  for  college 
entrance  examinations.  This  would  be, 
however,  to  change  its  ideals  and  to 
overthrow  the  entire  foundation  of  its 
educational  system.  Entrance  examina- 
tions are  far  from  being  the  final  test 
of  a  boy's  ability.  Students  taught  by 
instructors  who  for  years  have  made  a 
business  of  forecasting  questions  and  of 
studying  the  psychology  of  examiners, 
can  ordinarily  pass  a  specific  examina- 
tion without  much  difficulty.  The  real 
time  of  trial  comes  afterwards  in 
the  college  class-room.  A  distinguished 
Harvard  professor  said  recently:  "Men 
from  Phillips  Academy  do  not  always 
pass  as  brilliant  examinations  as  those 
who  come  from  the  so-called  'tutoring 
schools';  but  before  the  four  years  are 
over,  the  Andover  men  have  left  the 
others  far  in  the  rear."   This  is  the  kind 
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of  praise  which  is  especially  gratifying, 
for  it  lays  emphasis  on  that  thoroughness 
of  preparation  which  is,  we  trust,  the 
basis  of  the  Phillips  scheme  of  education. 


The  boy  who  makes  the  team  does 
not  always  get  the  maximum  satis- 
faction from  school  athletics.  To  the 
player  who  has,  for  years,  been  occupied 
with  various  forms  of  competitive  sport 
the  inevitable  daily  routine  on  gridiron 
or  diamond  becomes  irksome.  The 
late  "Jim"  Hogan,  the  Yale  captain, 
acknowledged  that  football  practice 
had  come  to  mean  sheer  hard  labor,  to 
which  he  had  to  force  himself  out  of 
loyalty  to  his  college.  "I  am  sick  of 
it  all",  he  used  to  confess  when  he  was 
resting  in  his  room  after  a  long  after- 
noon's pummeling.  In  our  highly  spec- 
ialized system  of  sport  the  element  of 
spontaneity  is  lacking,  and  the  real 
joy  of  exercise  has  been  largely  elimin- 
ated. 

Probably  this  is  the  chief  reason  why 
sporting  page  athletes  degenerate  so 
often  into  sedentary  men  who  never  walk 
when  they  can  ride.  Their  experience 
has  given  them  a  distaste  for  physical 
exertion  as  an  end  in  itself.  A  famous 
fullback  in  an  eastern  college  not  so 
very  long  ago  kept  training  and  played 
with  extraordinary  brilliancy  throughout 
the  football  season;  but  when  the  last 
game  was  over,  he  sank  into  a  kind  of 
torpor  and  spent  the  remainder  of  the 
year  in  a  state  of  bodily  inactivity. 
Since  he  graduated  a  decade  ago  he  has 
accumulated  some  fifty  pounds  of  flabby 
flesh.  How  much  real  benefit  did  he 
receive  from  athletics?  It  would  have 
been  far  better  if,  instead  of  his  letter, 
he  had  acquired  a  lasting  interest  in 
sport.  Athletics  in  school  are  most 
successful  when  the  alumni  leave  with 


a  fondness  for  outdoor  games,  a  love  for 
nature,  and  a  longing  for  God's  open  air. 
The  men  of  forty  and  over  who  play 
tennis  and  golf,  who  hunt  and  box  and 
swim,  may  never  have  won  the  applause 
of  their  mates  in  an  Exeter  contest;  but 
they  have  a  satisfaction  which  is  per- 
manent, which  will  afford  them  relief 
from  business  cares  and  stave  off  many 
a  nervous  breakdown.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
was  no  college  athlete;  he  did  not  win 
his  "H"  at  Harvard;  but  he  has  main- 
tained until  past  middle  life  a  genuine 
delight  in  athletic  sport  of  many  kinds, 
and  he  is  always  in  training.  What 
physical  exercise  has  done  for  him  it 
can  do  for  nearly  every  man.  At  present 
we  are  in  grave  danger  of  making  our 
school  games  seem  too  much  like  work, 
and  thus  leading  boys  to  avoid  them  in 
later  life.  When  sport  ceases  to  be  fun, 
it  is  no  longer  sport. 


At  another  place  in  this  issue  will  be 
found  a  full  account  of  the  program  as 
arranged  for  Commencement  Week.  Of 
recent  years  the  interest  in  this  annual 
gathering  of  the  alumni  in  June  has 
been  growing  more  and  more  enthusi- 
astic, and  the  number  returning  has 
been  constantly  increasing.  Phillips 
Academy  has  now  facilities  for  provid- 
ing suitable  accommodations  for  every 
graduate  who  desires  to  be  present,  and 
will  receive  each  one  with  a  hearty  wel- 
come. This  invitation,  which  appears 
regularly  in  each  April  number  of  the 
Bulletin,  is  no  conventional  announce- 
ment, but  is  printed  with  the  hope  that 
as  each  Commencement  comes,  it  will 
find  the  alumni  more  closely  in  touch 
with  the  school,  more  eager  to  visit  it, 
and  more  certain  that  it  is  the  proper 
place  to  which  to  send  their  sons. 
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|[  The  recent  visit  of  the  principal 
and  members  of  the  faculty  of  the 
Phillips  Exeter  Academy  as  guests  of 
the  faculty  of  Phillips  Academy  at  a 
smoker  tendered  in  their  honor,  calls 
for  especial  comment  as  being  unique 
in  the  annals  of  the  two  academies. 

With  the  already  existing  close  per- 
sonal friendship  between  the  principals 
of  the  two  schools  it  is  a  fitting  and 
logical  result  that  this  friendliness  should 
extend  to  the  members  of  the  two 
faculties.     Judging    from   the  various 


letters  of  warm  appreciation  received 
from  the  Exeter  faculty  since  their 
evening  in  Andover,  the  innovation  was 
evidently  as  much  welcomed  and  as 
heartily  enjoyed  by  our  Exeter  colleagues 
as  by  our  own  members.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  innovation  may  become 
a  tradition  as  recurrent  and  as  eagerly 
awaited  as  the  somewhat  more  strenu- 
ous though  no  less  friendly  meetings 
that  take  place  annually  between  repre- 
sentative teams  of  the  two  schools  on 
diamond,  gridiron,  and  track. 


THE  TRUSTEES  AND  THE  SCHOOL 


By  the  terms  of  the  Constitution,  or  Deed 
of  Gift,  of  Phillips  Academy,  signed  April  21, 
1778  by  Esquire  Samuel  Phillips  of  North 
Andover  and  John  Phillips  of  Exeter,  the  title 
to  certain  parcels  of  real  estate  and  to  a 
specified  sum  of  money  was  vested  in  a  Board 
of  twelve  Trustees.  In  the  hands  of  this 
Board,  which  was  to  be  self-perpetuating, 
were  placed  the  government  and  control  of 
the  school.  It  was  stipulated  that  a  major 
part  of  the  members  should  be  laymen  and 
"respectable  freeholders";  that  a  majority  of 
them  should  not  be  residents  of  the  town  in 
which  the  school  was  situated;  that  only 
Protestants  should  be  eligible  to  election;  and 
that  the  Principal  should  always  be  ex  officio 
a  member.  By  the  provisions  of  the  Act  (if 
Incorporation,  passed  by  the  General  Court, 
October  4,  1780,  the  number  of  the  Trustees 
was  fixed  at  never  more  than  thirteen  nor 
less  than  seven,  and  they  were  empowered  to 
hold  real  estate  with  an  income  not  exceeding 
five  hundred  pounds  and  personal  properly 
with  an  income  not  greater  than  two  thousand 
pounds.  The  Trustees  were  hampered  by  no 
vexatious  or  trivial  restrictions;  they  were  to 
be  "the  true  and  sole  Visitors,  Trustees,  and 
Governors  of  the  said  Phillips  Academy,  in 
perpetual  succession  forever". 

On  the  original  Board  were  four  members 
of  the  Phillips  family:  Esquire  Samuel  Phillips, 
John  Phillips  of  Exeter,  the  Honorable  William 
Phillips  of  Boston,  and  Samuel  Phillips,  Jr., 
who  were  to  be,  in  turn,  the  first  four  Presi- 
dents of  the  Board.  The  other  members,  all 
relatives  or  friends  of  the  Phillips  family,  were 
Judge  Oliver  Wendell,  the  Honorable  John 
Lowell,  the  Beverend  Josiah  Stearns,  the  Rev- 


erend Elias  Smith,  the  Reverend  Jonathan 
French,  Eliphalet  Pearson,  the  Reverend  Wil- 
liam Symmes,  and  Nehemiah  Abbot,  Esq. 
Esquire  Phillips  was  chosen  as  the  first  Presi- 
dent. The  Reverend  Jonathan  French  was 
made  Clerk  and  Nehemiah  Abbot,  Treasurer. 
The  first  meeting  of  the  Board  was  called 
Tuesday,  April  28,  1778  in  the  old  Abbot 
House  on  Phillips  street,  then  occupied  by 
Samuel  Phillips,  Jr.,  all  the  members  being 
present  except  the  Reverend  Josiah  Steams. 

Since  that  date,  including  the  twelve  original 
members,  there  have  been  ninety-four  Trustees 
of  Phillips  Academy.  Of  these,  only  thirty 
have  been  clergymen.  The  longest  period  of 
service  has  been  that  of  the  Reverend  Daniel 
Dana,  a  member  from  bSOl  until  1856. 

The  Presidents  of  the  Board,  with  their 
vears  in  the  office,  are  in  succession,  as  follows: 
Esquire  Samuel  Phillips  (1778-1790),  Dr. 
John  Phillips  (1791-1791),  the  Honorable 
William  Phillips  (1791-1796),  Judge  Samuel 
Phillips  (1796-1802),  Eliphalet  Pearson  (1802- 
182D,  His  Honor,  William  Phillips  (1821- 
1827),  Judge  Samuel  Hubbard  (1827-1843), 
the  Honorable  Samuel  T.  Armstrong  (1843- 
1850),  Dr.  Justin  Edwards  (1850-1853),  John 
Aiken  (1854-1857),  William  J.  Hubbard 
(1857-1864),  the  Reverend  Seth  Swcetser 
(1864-1878),  the  Honorable  Alpheus  Hardy 
(1878-1885),  the  Reverend  Daniel  T.  Fiske 
(188.")  1899),  the  Honorable  Robert  R.  Bishop 
(1900-1903),  Dr.  George  Harris  (1903-1908), 
and  Mr.  Alfred  L.  Ripley  (1908-  ). 

The  Treasurers  of  the  Board,  in  order,  have 
been  as  follows:  Nehemiah  Abbot.  Esq.  (1778- 
1795),  Judge  Oliver  Wendell  (1795-1803), 
Samuel   Farrar,   Esq.    (1803-1810),  Samuel 
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Fletcher  (1811-1850),  Daniel  Noyes  (1850- 
1852),  Dr.  Jrhn  Lord  Tavlor  (1852-1868), 
Edward  Taylor  (1868-1889),  Alpheus  H. 
Hardy  (1889-1901),  and  Mr  .lames  C.  Sawyer 
(1901-  ).  Since  1839  the  Principal  has 
usually  been  the  ("Jerk  of  the  Board. 

During  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  school 
the  Board,  many  of  the  members  of  which 


ers'  Seminary,  also  came  under  their  charge; 
but  this,  as  will  be  seen  elsewhere  in  this 
issue  of  the  Bulletin,  was,  after  a  brief  separate 
existence  of  twelve  years,  merged  with  the 
Academy.  During  the  administration  of  Dr. 
Tavlor  (1837-1871),  and  also,  to  some  extent, 
during  that  of  Dr.  Bancroft  (1873-1901),  the 
Trustees  were  inclined  to  give  the  Principal 


The  Honorable  Henry  L.  Stimson  (Elected  1905) 


belonged  to  the  Phillips  family,  kept  a  close 
supervision  over  the  Academy,  even  in  minute 
details  which  to-day  would  be  attended  to  by 
the  Principal  or  even  by  a  committee  of  the 
faculty.  With  the  opening  of  Andovcr  Theo- 
logical Seminary  on  September  28,  1808  the 
Trustees  undertook  to  administer  a  new  and 
separate  institution,  to  which,  as  time  went 
on,  they  devoted  more  and  more  of  their 
attention.    In  1830  a  third  school,  the  Teach- 


free  rein.  The  records  during  this  period 
show  that  nearly  all  the  time  of  the  annual 
meetings  was  spent  in  discussing  matters  con- 
nected with  the  Theological  Seminary,  and 
that  business  relating  to  the  Academy  was 
usually  left  to  the  Principal  and  Treasurer  to 
settle." 

Even  before  Dr.  Bancroft's  death,  however, 
a  distinct  change  had  taken  place  with  regard 
to  the  relative  importance  of  Academy  affairs. 
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When  a  few  years  later  the  preliminary 
arrangements  for  the  transfer  of  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  to  Cambridge  were  perfected, 
a  bill,  passed  in  March,  1907,  created  a  new 
Board  of  Trustees  for  the  Seminary,  and  the 
first  meeting  of  this  newly  incorporated  body 
was  held  in  Boston,  May  1,  1907.  Since  that 
date  the  Trustees  of  Phillips  Academy,  as  in 
the  years  before  1808,  have  been  the  guardians 
of  only  one  institution. 

As  the  Academy  has  increased  in  wealth, 
the  holding  powers  of  the  Trustees  have  on 
various  occasions  been  enlarged  by  legislative 
enactment.  The  most  recent  of  these  meas- 
ures, passed  in  1905  in  anticipation  of  the 
acquisition  of  the  Seminary  property  by  the 
Academy,  permits  the  Trustees  to  possess 
real  and  personal  property  with  an  income 
up  to  $100,000. 

At  the  present  time  the  Board  is  made  up 
of  its  maximum  number  of  thirteen  members. 
The  President  is  Mr.  Alfred  L.  Ripley  of  the 


Merchants'  Bank  of  Boston,  who,  elected  to 
the  Board  in  1902,  has  been  President  since 
1908.  The  Principal,  Dr.  Alfred  E.  Stearns, 
and  the  Treasuier,  Mr.  James  C.  Sawyer,  are, 
by  virtue  of  their  offices,  members  of  the 
Board.  The  other  members,  named  in  the 
order  of  their  election,  are  Mr.  George  B. 
Knapp  of  Boston,  one  of  the  donors  of 
Brothers'  Field;  Professor  James  Hardy  Ropes 
of  Harvard  University;  Mr.  Clarence  Morgan 
of  Burlington,  Vermont;  Professor  Clifford  H. 
Moore  of  Harvard  University;  the  Honorable 
Henry  L.  Stimson  of  New  York  City;  Elias 
B.  Bishop,  Esq.  of  Boston;  the  Honorable 
John  A.  Aiken,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  Massachusetts;  Dr.  Fred  T.  Murphy 
of  St.  Louis;  Mr.  Joseph  Parsons  of  Lakeville, 
Connecticut;  and  Mr.  Frederick  G.  Crane  of 
Dalton.  Of  these  gentlemen  twelve  are  grad- 
uates of  Phillips  Academy,  and  the  thirteenth, 
Professor  Moore,  was  for  a  time  a  teacher  in 
the  school. 


THE  TRUSTEES  AND  THE  PRINCIPAL 

By  Alfred  E.  Stearns 


While  it  is  true  that  the  constitution  of 
Phillips  Academy  places  in  the  hands  of  the 
principal  almost  unlimited  authority,  it  is 
equally  true  that  for  many  years  this  authority 
has  rarely  been  used.  It  was  Dr.  Bancroft's 
aim  to  guide  and  restrain  when  necessary  but 
generally  to  carry  out  the  expressed  opinion 
of  his  faculty  in  all  large  matters  of  school 
administration.  And  this  has  been  the  aim 
of  his  successor.  With  a  faculty  of  forty  men 
such  a  policy  cannot  always  be  worked  with 
ease;  but  the  strength  of  Phillips  Academy 
has  resulted  largely  in  the  fact  that  its  policy 
has  been  in  the  main  that  representing  the 
combined  judgment  of  its  teachers  and  not 
that  of  a  single  man.  Aside  from  its  manifest 
advantage  to  the  school  such  a  policy  must 
unquestionably  inspire  among  the  teachers  a 
greater  sense  of  responsibility  and  a  deeper 
loyalty  to  the  institution  of  which  they  are 
thus  a  vital  part. 

In  his  relation  to  the  trustees  the  principal 
of  to-day  then  is  largely  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
faculty.  By  his  position  as  a  member  of  each 
body  he  is  given  a  unique  opportunity  to 
state  the  viewpoints  of  both  and  to  harmo- 
nize conflicting  opinions.  With  the  internal 
administration  of  school  affairs  the  trustees 
have  little  concern,  preferring  to  leave  all 
matters  relating  to  discipline,  curriculum,  etc. 
to  the  faculty  for  decision.  But  in  the  matter 
of  the  broader  policies  of  school  development, 
both  on  the  material  and  intellectual  sides, 


the  trustees  have  wide  authority  and  almost 
unlimited  powers. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  clearly 
between  these  two  spheres  of  activity,  and  it 
is  fortunate  for  Phillips  Academy  that  in 
recent  years  the  trustees  have  been  ready  if 
not  eager  to  secure  the  faculty  viewpoint  in 
all  cases  where  the  interests  of  the  two  bodies 
are  concerned.  In  such  cases  the  authority 
permitted  the  principal  has  been  extensive 
and  generous.  Some  one  man  must  be  held 
responsible  for  carrying  out  the  policies  decided 
upon,  if  not  indeed  for  supplying  the  needed 
initiative.  This  responsibility  is  vested  in 
the  principal;  and  it  is  the  function  of  the 
trustees  to  see  that  it  is  met,  to  supply  needed 
backing  if  the  occasion  demands  it,  and  to 
curb  and  restrain  if  the  necessity  for  such 
action  arises. 

The  existing  cordial  and  close  relations 
between  trustees  and  faculty  have  brought 
it  about  that  the  trustees  are  largely  a  delibera- 
tive rather  than  a  legislative  body.  At  the 
monthly  meetings  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  trustees,  the  fervent  discussion  of  the 
most  intimate  problems  of  the  school  regu- 
larly takes  place.  The  principal  may,  and 
frequently  does,  recommend  definite  courses 
of  action;  but  these  recommendations  are 
not  necessarily  adopted.  At  the  same  time 
the  trustees  have  been  ever  ready  to  grant 
the  principal  full  authority  in  adopting  and 
carrying  out  a  course  of  action  recommended 
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by  him  and  in  their  judgment  not  unwise. 
Since  it  is  the  principal  who  is  naturally  most 
conversant  with  the  active  life  of  the  school 
and  its  many  and  intricate  problems,  the 
trustees  are  disposed  to  accept  his  judgment 
in  matters  of  which  they  can  hardly  have 
more  than  a  second-hand  knowledge.  But 
they  exert  at  the  same  time  a  most  wholesome 
influence  in  checking  radical  experiments  and 
the  adoption  of  untested  nostrums  from  which 


American  education  in  general  is  to-day  suf- 
fering so  grievously. 

Having  selected  their  helmsman,  the  trustees 
are  not  disposed  to  hamper  him  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  task.  And  they  are  free 
from  serious  anxiety  as  to  the  outcome,  for 
if  the  course  he  steers  is  one  of  which  they 
cannot  approve,  they  have  only  to  put  another 
man  in  charge  of  the  wheel. 


THE  RISE  AND  DECLINE  OF  THE  TEACHERS*  SEMINARY 


Early  in  the  spring  of  1829  workmen  began 
to  excavate  a  cellar  on  the  lot  of  land  at  the 
northeast  corner  of  Main  Street  and  Chapel 
Avenue;  and  soon  there  rose  an  oblong,  two- 
storied,  massive  edifice,  with  thick  walls  of 
rough  grey  stone,  and  a  slanting  roof,  sur- 
mounted by  a  high  wooden  cupola  or  bell- 
tower,  on  which  was  perched  an  equally  tall 
weather-vane.  The  architect  was  'Squire 
Farrar,  who,  obsessed  by  his  usual  craving 
for  simplicity,  had  created  a  style  all  his  own, 
not  Grecian,  nor  Gothic,  nor  Colonial,  but 
essentially  "Farraran."  Bare,  sombre,  and 
unrelieved  by  ornamentation,  the  building 
resembled  a  jail  or  tomb,  and  seemed  to  be 
at  once  the  strongest  and  the  ugliest  structure 
yet  produced  by  the  hand  of  man.  This 
Stone  Academy,  which  frowned  so  grimly  at 
every  passer-by,  was  the  school  hall  known 
to  so  many  generations  of  Phillips  boys. 

The  Stone  Academy,  however,  was  designed 
originally  as  a  home  for  what  was  in  that  day 
a  unique  institution  —  an  institution  which, 
like  the  building,  was  mainly  the  conception 
of  the  versatile  'Squire  Farrar.  The  story 
of  the  English  Department  or  Teachers'  Semi- 
nary —  the  two  titles  were  for  some  years 
used  almost  indiscriminately  —  has  about  it 
some  decidedly  interesting  features,  especially 
in  the  contrasts  which  it  presents.  Andover, 
already  distinguished  for  two  successful  ven- 
tures in  the  field  of  education,  was  now  to  be 
the  scene  of  another  experiment  absolutely 
unparalleled  in  America.  On  to  the  old  and 
conservative  Puritan  Academy  was  to  be 
grafted  a  strange,  exotic  growth;  an  emphati- 
cally modern  system  of  instruction  was  to 
push  its  way  resolutely  into  the  sacred  pre- 
cincts of  classicism.  The  new  institution  was 
to  be  a  composite:  normal  school,  scientific 
school,  business  and  commercial  school,  agri- 
cultural college,  and  other  less  significant 
elements  all  blended  into  one.  It  was  amor- 
phous, heterogeneous,  crude;  but,  grotesque 
though  it  was  in  some  respects,  it  had  qualities 


which  could  not  die.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it 
was  not  unlike  the  scheme  originally  planned 
by  Judge  Phillips  before  he  came  under  the 
influence  of  Dr.  Pearson's  masterful  mind; 
but  in  the  year  1830  it  had  certainly  little  in 
common  with  the  Phillips  Academy  over  which 
Principal  Adams  so  haughtily  presided  and 
in  which  the  boys  never  wandered  far  from 
the  Latin  and  Greek  worthies. 

Exactly  how  the  idea  of  a  Teachers'  Semi- 
nary originated  we  shall  probably  never  know. 
The  main  details,  however,  are  reasonably 
clear.  On  May  26,  1827  His  Honor,  William 
Phillips  of  Boston  died,  leaving  to  Phillips 
Academy  in  his  will  the  sum  of  §15,000.  No 
restrictions  were  given  regarding  the  use  of 
this  money;  but  'Squire  Farrar,  the  Treasurer 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  had  been  consulted 
by  Mr.  Phillips  and  knew  his  wishes,  which 
happily  coincided  with  his  own.  On  October 
31  a  committee,  consisting  of  the  Honorable 
Jonathan  Phillips,  'Squire  Farrar,  the  Honor- 
able Samuel  Hubbard,  and  Josiah  Quincy, 
made  a  report  to  the  effect  that,  as  the  exist- 
ing funds  were  sufficient  for  the  support  of 
the  Academy,  the  Phillips  legacy  ought  to  be 
used  to  establish  an  "English  Classical 
School",  to  be  independent  of  the  Academy 
and  under  a  separate  roof.  On  September 
23,  1828  'Squire  Farrar  was  authorized  to 
erect  a  suitable  building,  and  he,  with  Prin- 
cipal Adams  and  Dr.  Wisner,  was  instructed 
to  prepare  a  plan  for  such  an  institution. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century  many  people  of  a  practical  turn  of 
mind  were  daring  to  question  the  wisdom  of 
putting  all  boys  through  the  same  classical 
mill,  and  progressive  educators,  aware  of  the 
common  sense  behind  the  language  of  the 
critics,  were  considering  seriously  the  advisa- 
bility of  arranging  a  curriculum  which  would 
"prepare  for  life"  and  fit  young  men  "to  enter 
at  once  in  the  various  occupations  of  men  of 
business".  The  object  was  to  provide  a 
reasonably  adequate  education  for  the  many 
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who  could  not  go  on  to  college.  The  plan 
obviously  involved  a  fairly  wide  choice  of 
subjects,  substantially  as  in  our  present  "elec- 
tive system";  and  it  also  necessitated,  not 
only  the  dropping  of  many  courses  considered 
indispensable  in  the  ordinary  academy,  but 
also  the  introduction  of  new  studies  of  a 
radically  different  nature,  subjects  of  a  kind 
which  could  be  of  practical  value  after  school 
days  were  over.  In  other  words,  the  new 
institutions  were  to  be  largely  "vocational" 
as  contrasted  with  the  older  "classical"  or 
"cultural"  academies.  The  business-like 
aims  of  the  advocates  of  such  schools  unques- 
tionably made  an  impression  on  Squire  Farrar, 
who  was  himself  a  man  of  a  shrewd,  hard- 
headed  type,  not  altogether  sympathetic  with 
the  ideal  of  culture  as  it  was  presented  by 
John  Adams. 

Another  important  movement  of  this  same 
period  was  concerned  with  the  problem  of 
educating  teachers  for  the  common  or  gram- 
mar schools.  Many  young  men,  without  the 
means  of  acquiring  a  collegiate  training,  were 
anxious  to  secure  the  kind  of  instruction  which 
would  enable  them  to  equip  themselves  for 
positions  as  teachers  of  this  kind.  For  them, 
courses  such  as  those  offered  in  Phillips  Acad- 
emy were  a  waste  of  time,  and  they  demanded 
a  curriculum  not  far  removed  from  that  of 
the  present  Normal  School.  It  did  not  take 
long  for  educators  to  recognize  the  desirability 
of  arranging  a  scheme  of  study  to  meet  their 
requirements. 

The  originality  of  Farrar's  plan  is  shown 
in  the  fact  that  it  proposed  to  satisfy  in  one 
institution  the  demands  of  both  groups;  he 
resolved  to  combine  under  one  head  two  dis- 
tinct schools  —  a  technical  high  school  and 
a  normal  school.  Thus  in  the  first  catalogue 
the  purpose  is  plainly  stated: 

"The  most  prominent  object  is  to  educate 
Instructers  [sic]  of  common  and  other  schools. 
Another  object  is  to  educate  practical  men, 
for  all  the  departments  of  common  life." 

The  project  was  rapidly  carried  out.  The 
Stone  Academy  was  paid  for,  partly  from  the 
accrued  income  of  the  Phillips  legacy  and 
partly  from  the  sale  of  land  owned  by  the 
Trustees  in  Maine  and  Canada,  the  entire 
cost  being  $10,352.90.  On  June  29,  1830, 
when  the  building  was  nearing  completion, 
the  Board  voted  to  put  the  "English  Depart- 
ment" into,  operation,  and  it  was  formally 
opened  in  the  following  September.  A  Prin- 
cipal was  found  in  the  Reverend  Samuel  Read 
Hall  (1793-1877),  a  congregationalist  minister, 
who  had  been,  since  1823,  in  charge  of  a 
"Teachers'  School"  in  Concord,  Vermont, 
apparently  the  first  genuine  Normal  School 


in  the  United  States.  The  Teachers'  Semi- 
nary at  Andover  was  "the  first  school  in 
Massachusetts  established  expressly  for  the 
instruction  of  teachers",  and  the  second  of 
its  kind  in  the  country.  Through  an  ingenious 
arrangement  devised  by  'Squire  Farrar  the 
Trustees  were  freed  from  financial  responsi- 
bility; Mr.  Hall  was  to  receive  no  stated  salary, 
but  was  to  be  allowed  to  hold  the  entrance 
and  tuition  fees  of  the  students,  and  to  fix  the 
amount  of  these  fees.  His  income,  therefore, 
would  depend  entirely  on  his  ability  to  develop 
a  large  and  flourishing  institution.  Although 
the  Teachers'  Seminary  was  to  be  for  the  most 
part  separate  from  Phillips  Academy,  its 
affairs  were  to  be  administered  by  the  same 
Board  of  Trustees. 

The  new  school  opened  under  favorable 
auspices.  The  first  catalogue,  published  in 
the  spring  of  1831,  names  eighty  registered 
pupils,  of  whom  forty-eight  were  boys  from 
the  town  of  Andover.  The  only  pupil  from 
outside  New  England  was  Paulino  Sandoval 
of  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica.  Students  were 
allowed  to  attend  for  any  length  of  time  from 
one  term  to  six  years;  tuition  was  to  "vary 
with  the  studies  pursued  —  from  four  to  eight 
dollars  a  term".  There  were  four  terms  of 
eleven  weeks  each,  "commencing  in  December, 
March,  June,  and  September".  The  build- 
ing, it  was  announced,  was  furnished  withTa 
Magic  Lantern  and  several  hundred  slides, 
an  electrical  machine,  globes,  and  maps,  and 
was  soon  to  have  "Pneumatic  Apparatus". 

The  features  already  brought  out  are  suffi- 
cient to  indicate  the  unusual  character  of  the 
school.  In  other  ways,  however,  its  peculi- 
arities were  still  more  apparent.  By  1832 
the  course  of  study  had  been  arranged  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  'Squire 
Farrar  and  Mr.  Hall.  The  students  were 
divided  into  three  groups:  the  Teachers'  Class, 
evidently  an  attempt  at  a  Normal  School;  the 
"General  Department",  where  young  men 
were  "preparing  for  life";  and  the  "Model 
School",  the  members  of  which  were  the 
unsuspecting  victims  of  the  incipient  peda- 
gogues in  the  Teachers'  Class.  The  curri- 
culum included  twenty-six  separate  subjects, 
not  one  of  which  was  in  Latin  or  Greek:  six 
were  mathematical;  several  were  scientific; 
and  many,  such  as  Land  Surveying,  Civil 
Engineering,  Moral  and  Intellectual  Phil- 
osophy, Evidences  of  Christianity,  General 
History,  the  Art  of  Teaching,  and  Civil 
Government,  can  only  be  classified  as  miscel- 
laneous. In  addition  special  instruction,  at 
extra  expense,  could  be  provided  in  French, 
German,  Philosophy,  Astronomy,  Chemistry, 
and  Electricity.  An  effort  was  made,  appar- 
ently, to  satisfy  every  legitimate  demand 
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Mr.  Hall,  a  scholastic  "Pooh  Bah",  must 
have  been  regarded  as  both  omniscient  and 
indefatigable,  capable  of  imparting  knowledge 
on  any  branch  of  human  activity.  He  did, 
it  is  true,  have  assistants,  but  their  energies 
were  consumed  in  very  definite  tasks:  Lionel 
Tenney,  for  instance,  was  Teacher  of  the 
Model  School;  Manning  G.  Linburg  was 
Teacher  of  French;  and  Thomas  D.  Smith 
taught  the  "Cairstarian  System  of  Writing". 
Two  theological  students  also  were  employed, 
one  of  them  as  Instructor  in  Vocal  Music, 
a  subject  which,  it  is  stated,  was  gratuitous. 

Mr.  Hall,  in  the  leisure  torn  from  his  other 
duties,  was  an  inveterate  textbook  maker. 
His  Lectures  on  School  Keeping  (1829),  which 
had  a  deserved  success  as  the  earliest  of  Amer- 
ican treatises  on  pedagogy,  was  used  in  the 
Teachers'  Class.  His  Grammatical  Assistant 
(1833),  his  Arithmetical  Manual  (1832),  and 
his  School  History  of  the  United  States  (1833) 
were  written  as  textbooks  for  the  Teachers' 
Seminary,  and  had  a  wide  sale  elsewhere. 
Mr.  Hall  also  contributed  many  articles  to 
educational  periodicals  and  spoke  frequently 
at  teachers'  meetings  all  over  New  England. 
Frederick  A.  Barton  (1809-1881),  Mr.  Hall's 
first  assistant  from  1831  until  1837,  was  the 
author  of  volumes  on  Trigonometry  and 
Land  Surveying,  and  found  time  also  for  a 
course  at  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary 
which  led  to  his  ordination.  There  were  no 
"slackers"  on  the  Faculty  of  the  Teachers' 
Seminary. 

Contemporary  judgment  of  this  new  move- 
ment in  education  was  highly  favorable.  An 
article  in  the  Annals  of  Education  for  August, 
1832  gives  a  full  account  of  the  school  and 
its  methods.  A  few  extracts  from  this  maga- 
zine deserve  quotation: 

"School  books  of  a  good  character  are 
selected,  and  the  most  improved  methods 
of  instruction  adopted.  But,  while  books 
and  apparatus  and  hard  study,  are  deemed 
indispensable  to  thorough  and  eflicient 
progress,  much  is  accomplished  by  famil- 
iar, conversational  lectures,  giving  the 
student  ample  opportunity  for  asking 
questions,  suggesting  doubts,  etc.  No 
attempts  are  made  to  hurry  through  a 
science,  for  the  sake  of  having  gone 
through  it;  but  constant,  and,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  successful  efforts  are  made 
to  teach  every  thing  to  which  the  pupil's 
attention  is  called,  thoroughly. 

"  In  both  departments  of  the  school, 
there  is  nothing  of  that  routine  of  mere 
memory  work  which  is  so  often  witnessed 
in  our  schools.  Those  methods  are  pur- 
sued, generally  speaking,  in  every  exer- 


cise, which  give  employment  to  the  whole 
intellect,  and  not  to  certain  favored  facul- 
ties merely,  while  the  rest  are  suffered  to 
lie  neglected. 

"In  both  departments  of  the  institu- 
tion, every  branch  is  pursued,  as  far  as 
possible,  independently  of  every  other. 
By  this  is  meant  that  every  study  has  its 
appropriate  hour  and  space,  and  when 
that  hour  arrives,  it  is  exclusively  attended 
to.  In  the  higher  departments,  the  exer- 
cises for  every  day  of  the  week  are  written 
down  plainly  and  minutely,  and  a  monitor 
rings  a  bell  at  the  arrival  of  the  time  for 
every  new  exercise.  So  exact  is  the  order, 
and  so  accustomed  to  it  have  the  students 
become,  that,  so  far  as  discipline  is  con- 
cerned, it  matters  little  whether  the 
teachers  are  present  or  absent,  provided 
the  monitor  performs  his  duty. 

"The  higher  branches  of  the  mathe- 
matics, geography,  grammar,  history, 
composition,  drawing,  philosophy  in  its 
various  divisions,  chemistry,  political 
economy;  indeed  everything  to  which  the 
attention  of  the  pupil  is  called,  is  pursued, 
so  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  in  the  same 
rational  and  thorough  manner,  as  spelling, 
reading,  and  arithmetic.  Not  only  is 
everything  rendered  intelligible,  but  in- 
teresting; and  the  thinking  powers  of  the 
pupil  are  called  into  useful  activity.  Dur- 
ing my  visit  a  course  of  chemical  lectures 
was  commenced  by  an  assistant,  which 
promised  to  be  highly  practical  and  use- 
ful. Music  is  taught  in  the  Seminary, 
and  a  hymn  is  also  sometimes  sung  in 
connection  with  the  religious  exercises. 

"But  what  rendered  this  Seminary 
most  deeply  interesting  to  me,  was  the 
conviction  which  I  was  unable  to  resist, 
that  all  its  methods,  and  plans,  and 
processes,  were  eminently  atlapted  to  the 
development  and  formation  of  character. 
As  a  place  of  instruction,  it  justly  ranks 
high;  and  I  do  not  believe  it  has  been  too 
highly  appreciated.  But  as  a  place  of 
education  it  has  still  higher  claims. 
Knowledge  of  the  best  kind  is  successfully 
circulated  by  the  best  means;  but  the 
capacity  and  disposition  to  make  the  best 
use  of  Knowledge  is  regarded  as  of  still 
more  importance." 

These  last  sentences  indicate  that  the 
Teachers'  Seminary,  although  decidedly  differ- 
ent in  aims  from  Phillips  Academy,  had  main- 
tained the  traditions  and  spirit  of  the  oldei 
institution  as  set  forth  in  the  Constitution. 

The  Seminary,  notwithstanding  the  appro- 
bation which  it  received,  was  not  at  all  profit- 
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able  to  Mr.  Hall,  who  accordingly  was  far 
from  pleased  with  the  financial  arrangement 
forced  upon  him  by  the  Trustees.  On  May 
14,  1834  the  Committee  issued  a  printed 
appeal  for  funds,  stating  that  their  available 
resources  had  been  exhausted  in  erecting 
buildings  and  buying  apparatus.  The  response 
to  this  urgent  call  was  not  satisfactory,  and 
by  the  end  of  1836  only  some  $2,200  had  been 
collected.  In  1835  the  Trustees  passed  a 
definite  vote  to  call  the  school  the  Teachers' 
Seminary,  instead  of  the  English  Department, 
the  object  being  to  draw  attention  to  the 
value  of  the  institution  to  young  men  planning 
to  be  common  school  teachers.  At  the  same 
time  the  course  of  study,  arranged  primarily 
for  these  advanced  students,  was  made  to 
extend  over  three  years,  the  classes  being 
called  Junior,  Middle,  and  Senior.  Each  year, 
also,  was  divided  into  three  terms,  with  the 
anniversary  exercises  taking  place  the  first 
week  in  July.  The  subjects  pursued  were  still 
of  the  same  miscellaneous  character.  The 
number  enrolled  in  1835  was  190,  of  whom 
114  were  in  the  Teachers'  Department. 

On  April  18,  1837  Mr.  Hall,  who  had  been 
getting  more  and  more  disgruntled,  sent  in 
his  resignation,  and  soon  went  to  Plymouth, 
New  Hampshire  to  found  a  smilar  school. 
Frederick  A.  Barton,  the  first  assistant,  was 
offered  the  place  of  Principal,  but  declined. 
On  June  14  the  Reverend  Lyman  Coleman 
(1796-1882),  then  Principal  of  Burr  Seminary, 
Manchester,  Vermont,  was  chosen,  and  he 
accepted  the  position,  with  the  provision, 
however,  that  he  should  receive  a  regular 
salary  of  SI, 200,  payable  in  quarterly  install- 
ments, and  thus  be  freed  from  any  business 
relations  with  his  pupils.  Mr.  Coleman  at 
once  restored  the  former  title  of  "English 
Department",  and  substituted  for  the  old 
statement  an  entirely  new  outline  of  the 
curriculum: 

"The  course  of  study  occupies  three 
years,  and  is  designed  to  be  substantially 
the  same  as  a  course  of  collegiate  educa- 
tion with  the  exception  of  the  ancient 
languages.  Those  who  may  wish  to  pur- 
sue a  more  limited  course,  may  attend  any 
of  the  recitations  in  the  regular  classes  for 
which  they  are  qualified;  and  to  those  who 
may  wish  to  pursue  a  more  extended 
course  opportunity  will  be  offered." 

At  this  date  the  number  enrolled  was  only 
seventy-four. 

In  the  autumn  of  1839  Mr.  Coleman,  evi" 
dently  ambitious  to  make  the  school  some- 
what less  chaotic  in  organization,  arranged  a 
new  division,  a  modification  of  the  one  which 


had  been  tried.  There  was  a  "Teachers  ' 
Department",  in  three  classes,  Junior,  Middle, 
and  Senior;  there  was  a  "General  Depart- 
ment", designed  to  meet  the  wants  of  "those 
who  desire  to  pursue  a  more  limited  course"; 
and  there  was  also  a  "Preparatory  Depart- 
ment", for  boys  of  from  eight  to  fifteen, 
"taught  by  students  from  the  higher  classes 
of  the  Teachers'  Department,  under  the  spe- 
cial supervision  of  the  Instructor  in  the 
"General  Department".  This  scheme  was 
evidently  successful,  and  by  1840  the  school, 
with  154  pupils,  was  regaining  its  prestige. 
In  this  year  Mr.  Coleman  seems  to  have 
evolved  a  new  theory  of  the  purposes  of  the 
institution : 

"The  plan  ...  is  that  of  an  English 
High  School,  occupying  an  intermediate 
grade  between  our  common  academic  in- 
stitutions and  our  colleges.  The  object 
of  this  system  of  instruction  ...  is  not 
to  hurry  the  student  through  a  super- 
ficial course,  teaching  a  little  of  every- 
thing and  nothing  to  any  good  purpose; 
but  to  lead  him  to  begin  a  thorough  course 
of  mental  discipline,  and  to  pursue  it  as 
far  as  circumstances  will  admit.  To  such 
as  continue  with  us  a  sufficient  length  of 
time  it  offers  essentially  the  advantages  of 
a  collegiate  education  in  the  several  de- 
partments of  English  literature." 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  Teachers' 
Seminary  was  rapidly  turning  into  an  English 
High  School,  and  that  the  time  was  approach- 
ing when  it  was  to  have  more  in  common  with 
Phillips  Academy. 

Throughout  this  period  the  school  as 
actually  conducted  was  far  different  from 
what  it  appeared  to  be  on  paper.  Students 
attended  classes  very  irregularly,  and  the 
printed  registration  did  not  by  any  means 
afford  an  idea  of  the  number  of  pupils  who 
stayed  through  the  year.  In  1839  from 
seventy-five  to  a  hundred  of  the  students 
were  employed  during  the  winter  as  teachers 
in  the  small  district  schools  around  Boston. 
Divisions  were  formed  to  suit  the  wishes  of 
the  students,  and  not  at  all  in  accordance 
with  any  rigid  plan.  The  curriculum  varied 
from  month  to  month,  some  subjects,  at  the 
suggestion  of  an  eager  group  of  pupils,  being 
introduced  experimentally,  and  other  courses, 
for  which  there  happened  to  be  no  particular 
demand,  being  dropped.  The  students  them- 
selves, in  other  words,  resolved  what  courses 
they  wished  to  pursue,  and  their  desires  were 
gratified  by  the  instructors. 

The  value  of  the  plant  utilized  by  the 
Teachers'  Seminary  was  estimated  in  1839 
as  over  thirty  thousand  dollars.    The  school 
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possessed  a  chemical  laboratory  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  Stone  Academy,  and  a  good  supply 
of  apparatus;  a  room  fitted  out  with  "phil- 
osophical apparatus",  for  experiments  in  what 
we  now  call  Physics;  an  extensive  cabinet  of 
minerals  to  illustrate  the  study  of  Geology; 
a  complete  Field  Set  of  instruments  for  prac- 
tical Surveying  and  Civil  Engineering;  and 
a  library  of  eight  hundred  and  fifty  volumnes. 
The  Preparatory  Department  was  located  in 
a  separate  wooden  building  near  the  Stone 
Academy.  A  farm  near-by,  under  good  culti- 
vation, gave  students  working  their  way  a 
chance  to  earn  money  by  manual  labor,  and 
also  allowed  experiments  to  be  made  in  prac- 
tical agriculture.  This  farm  provided  much 
of  the  food  for  the  Boarding  House,  where 
most  of  the  students  took  their  meals,  the 
price  of  board  being  in  1839  about  S1.25  a  week. 
The  six  English  Commons  buildings  were 
used  as  dormitories  for  eighty  or  ninety  of 
the  scholars,  the  charge  for  rent  being  one 
dollar  a  term.  All  those  who  boarded  in 
Commons  were  required  to  labor  at  least  two 
hours  a  day  on  the  farm  or  in  other  manual 
work. 

The  instruction  in  "Scientific  and  Practical 
Agriculture"  was  given  by  Alonzo  Gray  (1808- 
1860),  who  came  in  1836  to  the  Teachers' 
Seminary  as  an  assistant.  He  soon  wrote  a 
textbook  on  the  subject,  in  which  he  devoted 
much  attention  to  the  analysis  of  soils  and  the 
application  of  principles  of  Chemistry  to 
farming.  It  has  been  said  that,  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  Troy  Polytechnic  Institute, 
the  Teachers'  Seminary  was  the  first  school 
in  America  to  oiler  courses  of  this  kind.  Not 
for  at  least  twenty-five  years  were  there  any 
regularly  organized  agricultural  colleges. 

The  tuition  fee,  which  seems  to  have  been 
subject  to  some  fluctuations.  \\;is  generally 
at  the  rate  of  fifty  cents  a  week,  collected  in 
advance.  As  in  Phillips  Academy,  provision 
was  made  for  the  lending  of  money  to  indigent 
but  worthy  students,  and  there  were  also 
opportunities  for  them  to  earn  their  board  at 
various  private  houses  in  Andover. 

Mr.  Coleman  as  a  teacher  was  certainly  not 
unsuccessful,  and  his  assistants,  Mr. Gray  and 
William  H.  Wells,  were  far  more  able 
than  the  assistants  in  Phillips  Academy  at 
this  period.  In  1842  the  school  had  grown 
to  number  201,  the  largest  registration  since 
its  foundation.  But  the  prosperity  was 
apparent  rather  than  real.  The  available 
funds  had  always  been  small,  and,  despite 
efforts  at  retrenchment,  debts  accumulated. 
Furthermore  those  connected  with  Phillips 
Academy  were  inclined  to  look  with  contempt 
on  the  Teachers"  Seminary,  and  to  under- 


estimate its  value.  Mr.  Coleman  in  after 
days  wrote,  not  without  bitterness: 

"The  high  and  deserved  reputation  of 
Phillips  Academy,  its  overshadowing  in- 
fluence, its  total  lack  of  sympathy  and  co- 
operation, served  to  cast  into  shades  and 
distance  the  Teachers'  Seminary,  and 
to  give  it  the  air  of  an  abandoned  orphan 
rather  than  a  cherished  part  of  the  vener- 
able institution." 

After  careful  consideration  of  all  the  prob- 
lems involved,  the  Trustees  finally  decided 
that,  for  motives  of  economy,  the  Teachers' 
Seminary  must  be  merged  with  the  parent 
Phillips  Academy,  and  that  the  two  schools 
must  be  continued  under  one  system  of 
administration.  Accordingly  Mr.  Coleman 
and  Mr.  Gray  were  discharged,  "for  want  of 
means  to  retain  them."  The  two  institutions 
were  then  on  August  12,  1842,  formally 
joined,  the  Teachers'  Seminary  becoming 
merely  the  English  Department  of  Phillips 
Academy.  The  catalogue  for  1843  thus 
contains  a  division  of  the  students  into  two 
departments,  Classical  and  English,  which 
have  since  that  time  remained  co-ordinate. 
The  title  of  the  English  Department  was 
wisely  altered  in  1891  to  that  of  Scientific 
Department. 

The  actual  changes  resulting  from  the 
merger  in  1842  were  not  at  all  radical.  For 
many  years, —  in  fact,  until  the  days  of  Dr. 
Bancroft, —  the  Principal  of  the  English 
Department  continued  to  be  an  officer  with 
distinct  authority  of  his  own,  and  to  some 
extent  removed  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Principal  of  the  Academy.  The  Classical 
pupils  were  still  accustomed  to  treat  super- 
ciliously the  boys  of  the  other  department. 
Not  until  1867  did  the  Trustees  grant  diplo- 
mas to  scholars  on  the  English  side.  The 
carefully  planned  curriculum  arranged  by 
Mr.  Coleman  fell  into  disorder,  and  the 
general  standard  was,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  noticeably  lowered.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  English  Department  was 
frankly  neglected  by  the  Trustees,  especially 
during  the  administration  of  Dr.  Taylor,  who 
made  no  attempt  to  conceal  his  indifference 
towards  the  work  and  aims  of  the  non-classical 
school. 

'Squire  Farrar's  experiment,  with  all  its 
defects  and  unavoidable  failures,  did,  in  the 
end,  contribute  an  important  element  to  the 
educational  system  of  Phillips  Academy. 
Since  1842  there  have  been  two  separate 
courses  of  study  in  the  school,  one  classical 
and  the  other  scientific.  Because  of  this 
arrangement,    Phillips    Academy    was  able, 
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when  the  great  scientific  colleges  came  into 
prominence  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  to  prepare  its  students  to 
meet  their  requirements.  To  have  remained 
exclusively  classical,  to  have  refused  to  make 
concessions  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  would 
have  been  to  court  disaster.  The  Scientific 
Department  in  the  school  today,  as  it  has 
developed  from  the  Teachers'   Seminary,  is 


certainly  not  at  all  out  of  harmony  with  the 
scheme  of  education  planned  by  Samuel 
Phillips,  Jr.  That  it  exists,  however,  is  due 
to  'Squire  Farrar,  and  his  two  qualities  of 
tolerance  and  common  sense.  It  was  his 
good  fortune  to  be  able  to  anticipate  future 
events,  and  thus  to  prepare  Phillips  Academy 
for  the  readjustment  which  it  could  hardly 
hope  to  escape. 


SPANISH  IN  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 


By  Samuel  L.  Baker 


At  the  close  of  the  Spanish-American  War, 
the  United  States,  in  possession  of  both  Cuba 
and  the  Philippines,  found  itself  in  a  pecu- 
liarly new  and  closer  relation  to  the  Spanish 
tongue.  Since  that  time,  owing  to  our  new 
interests  in  the  Central  American  countries, 
as  sponsors  of  the  Panama  Canal,  our  asso- 
ciation with  Spanish  as  a  language  has  become 
more  intimate  and  the  need  for  a  knowledge 
of  that  language  more  obvious. 

Now,  when,  as  a  result  of  the  present 
European  crisis,  the  opportunity  for  trade 
with  South  America  has  so  enormously  in- 
creased, the  necessity  of  a  knowledge  of 
Spanish  as  a  medium  between  the  two  conti- 
nents has  become  inperative. 

In  a  recent  article  in  a  New  York  paper, 
commenting  on  the  Pan-American  Congress 
held  in  Washington,  the  striking  but  not 
altogether  flattering  observation  was  made 
that  while  most  of  the  South-American  dele- 
gates spoke  English  fluently,  very  few  of  our 
own  representatives  could  speak  Spanish.  It  is 
(perhaps)  not  too  radical  or  too  disloyal 
to  say  that  had  our  own  representatives  been 
speakers  before  a  Spanish  speaking  audience, 
the  remarks  would  also  have  been  made  in 
in  English.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the 
foreign  delegates  cannot  help  wondering  why 
we  do  not  meet  them  half  way  in  establishing 
a  linguistic  bond. 

One  can,  perhaps,  excuse  the  inability  of 
the  elder  members  of  this  Congress  to  con- 


verse in  a  foreign  tongue,  especially  in  Spanish, 
facilities  for  learning  which  have  until  very 
recently  been  so  limited,  but  one  can  hardly 
excuse  the  younger  members  who  are  urging 
so  continually  closer  relations  with  the 
Spanish-speaking  countries. 

Realizing  this  growing  need,  many  of  the 
high  schools  in  our  larger  cities  have  insti- 
tuted courses  in  Spanish,  credit  for  which  is 
accepted  for  entrance  requirements  in  most 
of  the  leading  colleges.  Just  at  this  time 
when  most  of  the  colleges  and  universities 
have  at  last  agreed  to  use  the  College  Entrance 
Board  requirements  for  the  June  entrance 
examinations,  and  as  Spanish  is  among  the 
subjects  offered  for  examination  by  that  Board, 
it  seems  peculiarly  fitting  that  the  teaching 
of  Spanish  should  be  introduced  into  the 
curriculum  of  all  our  college  preparatory 
schools. 

It  is  in  view  of  this  fact  that  the  Curriculum 
Committee  of  Phillips  Academy  is  considering 
the  addition  of  a  course  of  Spanish  to  the  list 
of  elective  subjects.  Judging  from  the  in- 
creased registration  in  the  modern  language 
courses  during  recent  years  and  the  repeated 
inquiries  from  various  students  regarding  such 
a  course,  it  should  become  immediately  popu- 
lar, thus  justifying  its  inception  and  continu- 
ance and  proving  of  pronounced  practical 
value  at  this  prolific  period  of  commercial 
and  economic  expansion. 


THE  JUNIOR  DIVISION  OF  THE  PLATTSBURG  CAMPS 

By  Horace  M.  Poynter 


Military  preparation  has  been  an  idea  so 
foreign  to  us,  citizens  of  these  United  States 
of  America,  that  to  many  parents  the  request 
of  a  son  for  permission  to  join  the  Plattsburg 
Camp  comes  as  a  shock.  If  a  great  national 
emergency  arise  —  and  events  both  in  Europe 
and  in  Mexico  forecast  such  a  disaster  —  the 


United  States  will  face  war,  with  a  small 
trained  army,  inadequate  equipment,  and  a 
citizenry  unused  to  arms,  and  not  inured  to 
obedience.  To  thrust  the  manhood  of  Amer- 
ica into  the  trenches  under  such  circumstances 
invites  defeat  and  insures  the  futile  sacrifice 
of  life. 
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The  following  facts  are  worthy  of  consider- 
ation. 

f  1.  The  obligation  to  bear  arms  already  rests 
on  all  male  citizens  of  military  age.  Attend- 
ance at  a  military  training  camp  neither 
increases  nor  diminishes  this  obligation. 

2.  In  case  of  a  national  emergency  there 
will  be  a  great  deficiency  of  commissioned 
officers.  Such  dearth  can  be  in  part  forestalled 
if  the  better  trained  boys  and  men  receive 
instruction  in  the  fundamental  principles  of 
military  organization  and  discipline,  the  use 
of  the  military  rifle,  and  become  somewhat 
familiar  with  the  equipment,  feeding,  and 
sanitary  care  of  an  army. 

3.  We  of  this  country  have  for  a  long  while 
engaged  all  our  thought  and  effort  on  our 
rights  and  have  forgotten  that  every  right 
secured  predicates  a  corresponding  duty. 
Our  boys  have  at  home  so  little  of  chores  and 
home  duties  and  at  school  and  college  such 
liberty  to  select  what  each  desires  that  the 
categorical  imperative  is  almost  unknown. 
It  is  time  they  and  we,  their  elders,  learn  our 
duty  and  train  ourselves  to  that  instructive 
obedience  which  marks  the  well  trained  man 
in  any  line  of  activity,  and  most  of  all,  the 
soldier. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Halstead  Dorey, 
Captain  Fourth  Infantry,  Aide-de-Camp,  at 
Headquarters,  Eastern  Department,  U.  S.  A., 
information  regarding  the  Junior  Division  has 
been  received.  The  objects  of  these  camps 
are: 

To  help  equip  properly  qualified  men  to  fill 
the  great  deficiency  in  commissioned  officers 
that  would  immediately  arise  in  case  of 
national  emergency,  by  giving  them  four  or 
five  weeks  of  intensive  military  instruction 
in  the  field  under  officers,  and  with  troops,  of 
the  Regular  Army. 

To  foster  a  patriotic  spirit  and  spread 
among  the  citizens  of  the  country  some  knowl- 
edge of  military  history,  military  policy,  and 
military  needs. 

To  instil  in  four  or  five  weeks  of  healthy 
outdoor  life  the  habits  of  obedience,  discipline, 
command,  and  self-control  that  are  the  pre- 
requisites of  efficiency  in  every  business  or 
profession,  and  to  send  men  back  from  the 
camps  better  prepared  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves and  of  others. 

A  letter  from  Major  General  Leonard  Wood 
reads  as  follows: 

"At  these  camps  great  stress  is  laid  upon 
personal  hygiene  and  camp  sanitation,  and  a 
serious  effort  is  made  to  teach  men  how  to 


take  care  of  themselves  in  camp  and  at 
maneuvers,  as  well  as  to  familiarize  them 
with  the  use  of  arms.  The  conduct  of  the 
camps  tends  to  establish  habits  of  promptness 
and  exactness,  and  to  the  careful  observance 
and  prompt  execution  of  instructions.  A 
serious  effort  is  made  through  lectures  to 
convey  a  sound  and  correct  idea  of  the  mili- 
tary policy  of  the  United  States  as  exemplified 
by  our  past  wars,  and  particular  attention  is 
given  to  the  general  subject  of  military  his- 
tory." 

The  following  is  quoted  from  the  report  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  of  University  Presi- 
dents, November  17,  1915: 

"The  students  attending  are  under  careful 
oversight.  The  excellence  of  food,  sanitation, 
and  medical  care,  has  been  well  maintained. 
The  students  have  an  ideal  five  weeks'  outing, 
pleasurable  and  beneficial  to  them;  and  the 
instruction,  drill,  cavalry  exercises,  field 
maneuvers,  field  surveying,  and  field  work 
generally  give  them  in  the  continuous  five 
weeks'  training,  an  insight  into  military  mat- 
ters. They  are,  in  addition  to  this  regular 
work,  given  ample  time  for  recreation  and 
rest." 

The  Junior  camp  is  held  from  Julv  5  to 
August  8,  1916,  at  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 

Each  man  must  have:  1  pair  tan  marching 
shoes  (broken  in),  medium  weight  socks,  1 
pair  light  shoes  or  sneakers,  underwear,  2 
pairs  of  olive  drab  breeches,  cotton;  1  pair 
leggins,  regular  pattern;  2  olive  drab  shirts, 
wool;  1  blouse,  cotton;  1  campaign  hat  and 
cord  (special  for  military  training  camp); 
toilet  and  other  necessaries. 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  a 
Bulletin  issued  by  the  War  Department  to 
show  the  character  of  the  life  at  Plattsburg: 

The  organization  and  maintenance  of  the 
(  amp  ,  including  medical  care;  in  short,  every- 
thing necessary  to  the  health  and  tending  to 
the  comfort  and  advancement  of  young  men 
in  attendance  which  lawfully  can  be  furnished 
by  the  War  Department  will  be  provided. 

The  theoretical  principles  of  tactics,  in- 
cluding advance  and  rear  guards,  patrols, 
outposts,  and  combat,  will  be  studied  and 
explained  in  a  series  of  talks,  tactical  walks, 
and  war  games.  The  practical  application 
of  the  above  will  be  carried  out  in  conjunction 
with  the  regular  troops. 

Military  map  making  and  road  sketching 
will  be  explained,  and  opportunities  for  prac- 
tical work  in  that  subject  offered  to  those 
who  desire  it. 
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The  proper  handling  and  use  of  the  rifle 
will  be  taught  and  experience  given  by 
actual  firing  with  the  service  rifle  and  am- 
munition on  the  target  range.  To  those 
young  men  making  the  necessary  qualifications 
over  the  prescribed  course  the  National 
Rifle  Association  of  America  offers  its  pre- 
scribed marksmanship  badges,  and  a  trophy 
to  be  competed  for  by  teams  representing 
the  different  educational  institutions. 

Physical  drill,  marching,  camping,  tent 
pitching,  making  and  breaking  camp,  signal- 
ing, loading  and  unloading  wagons,  camp 
expedients,  field  cooking,  camp  sanitation, 
first  aid  to  the  injured,  personal  hygiene,  and 
the  care  of  troops  in  the  field,  will  be  taught 
by  practice. 

Instruction  will  be  given  on  the  following 
subjects:  use  and  duties  of  the  different  arms 
and  branches  of  the  service  (Infantry,  Field 
Artillery,  Cavalry,  Engineers,  Signal  Troops, 
and  the  Medical  Corps);  field  fortification, 
including  the  laying  out,  construction,  and 
use  of  trenches;  military  bridge  building;  use 
of  explosives;  demolitions;  the  installation 
and  the  use  of  buzzers,  field  telephones  and 
radiotelegraphic  apparatus,  signal  flags,  helio- 
graphs, and  acetylene  lanterns,  and  other 
apparatus  used  by  Signal  Corps  organizations 
in  the  field;  the  tactical  organization  of  the 
military  forces  of  the  Untied  States,  the 
reasons  therefor,  and  comparison  with  that  of 
foreign  armies;  the  supply  (food  and  material) 
of  an  army  and  the  problems  connected  there- 
with; the  psychology  of  war;  the  military 
history  of  our  country  —  not  the  illuminated 
schoolbook  versions  of  our  victories  merely, 
but  the  true  versions,  as  taken  from  the 
official  records,  of  our  failures  and  defeats,  as 
well  as  our  successes  and  victories,  with  rea- 
sons therefor;  our  military  policy,  past  and 
present,  the  necessity  for  some  sound,  definite 
military  policy  and  the  adoption  thereof; 
and  the  present  scheme  of  organization  of  the 
land  forces  of  the  United  States. 

The  schedule  of  instruction  will  include 
a  practice  march  of  several  days'  duration, 
in  which,  as  nearly  as  possible,  such  actual 
campaign  conditions  of  march,  bivouac,  and 
combat  as  the  assumed  situation  would  exact 
will  be  followed. 

To  each  attendant  who  successfully  com- 
pletes the  prescribed  course  of  instruction  a 
certificate  will  be  issued.  In  addition  there 
will  be  made  out  for  each  attendant  an  in- 
dividual report  or  descriptive  card  for  file 
in  War  Department  records.  This  will  show 
age,  height,  weight,  physical  condition,  what 


if  any  previous  military  training,  conduct 
during  camp,  and  remarks  as  to  suitability 
for  volunteer  commission. 

In  return  for  the  opportunities  thus  afforded 
attendants  are  expected  to  pursue  earnestly 
the  course  of  instruction  prescribed.  The 
course  offered  will  be  true  military  work,  not 
play;  only  those  who  come  to  learn  are  desired. 
A  correct  understanding  of  the  principles 
involved  being  considered  of  more  importance, 
in  the  short  time  available  for  instruction, 
than  the  exercise  itself,  only  that  degree  of 
precision  in  close-order  drill  necessary  to 
insure  discipline  will  be  insisted  upon.  Ex- 
tended-order drill  and  field  exercises  are  con- 
sidered most  important.  Work  will  be 
confined,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  the  morning, 
leaving  the  afternoons  and  evenings,  with 
due  regard  to  proper  supervision,  for  rest, 
athletic  sports,  and  recreation,  or  for  such 
other  work  or  instruction  as  may  be  desired 
and  which  can  be  given. 

The  discipline  exacted  will  be  strict  and 
just.  Attendants  will  be  on  a  cadet  status; 
that  is,  treated  with  the  courtesy  due  pros- 
pective officers,  but  subject  to  all  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  camp  and  to  disciplinary 
measures  for  infractions  thereof. 

At  Phillips  Academy  ten  boys  have  already, 
with  full  parental  authority,  made  application 
for  admission  to  the  Junior  Division;  forty 
or  more  are  now  seeking  the  necessary  per- 
mission from  their  parents.  While  no  pr.ose- 
lyting  has  been  done  by  the  school  authorities, 
a  clear  field  has  been  given  those  interested  to 
present  the  advantages  of  such  training  to 
the  boys  and  it  is  believed  that  more  will 
eventually  become  interested. 

Since  the  Junior  Division  at  Plattsburg 
admits  only  under-graduates  of  colleges  and 
boys  who  have  attained  senior  standing  in 
high  schools,  it  has  seemed  wise  to  many  of 
the  private  schools  to  institute  a  similar  camp 
for  younger  lads.  At  the  present  time  the 
definite  requirements  have  not  been  formu- 
lated, but  the  following  statement  may  be 
made. 

The  site  will  be  selected  by  officers  of  the 
U.  S.  A.  Instruction  and  discipline  will  be 
in  the  hands  of  officers  of  the  regular  army, 
with  such  modification  of  work  and  instruc- 
tion as  may  be  necessitated  by  the  age  of 
those  in  attendance. 

The  purposes  of  these  camps  are  wise,  their 
organization  and  direction  carefully  planned, 
and  the  results  that  may  be  attained  bene- 
ficial to  the  individual  and  to  the  country. 
We  should  go  ourselves  and  send  our  sons. 


IS 
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PHILLIPS  ACADEMY  IN  THE  SIXTIES 


By  Henry  A. 
I  think  what  impresses  us  the  most  on  our 
return  to  our  Alma  Mater  are  the  great 
changes  and  advance  made  in  many  ways 
since  our  more  primitive  time.  How  rude  and 
crude  everything  was  in  the  way  of  buildings 
and  academic  appointments  fifty  years  ago  in 
comparison  with  what  we  find  in  Andover 
today!  Andover  and  the  sacred  hill  were 
beautiful  and  interesting  then,  we  thought, 
and  so  they  were.  But  what  poor  equipment 
we  had  in  school  buildings  and  conveniences! 
All  we  had  were  the  old  stone  academy  build- 
ing and  the  old  wooden  shack  in  the  rear  where 
Mr.  Kimball  heard  recitations  in  English. 
The  old  brick  academy,  of  course,  was  here 
then  as  it  is  now,  beautiful  then  as  it  is  to-day 
in  its  architectural  lines  and  colonial  sim- 
plicity. All  the  creations  of  Bulfinch  were 
beautiful  and  beyond  criticism.  He  was  a 
great  architect.  But  this  building  was  of  no 
practical  use  in  our  day  except  for  Exhibition 
exercises.  You  know  it  is  this  beautiful 
building  that  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  has  im- 
mortalized in  his  poem,  "The  School  Boy". 

"  The  morning  came;  I  reached  the  classic  hall. 

******** 
How  all  comes  back!  the  upward  slanting  floor — 
The  masters' thrones  that  flanked  the  central  door — 
The  long,  outstretching  alleys  that  divide 
The  rows  of  desks  that  stand  on  either  side." 


KlTTKIDGE 

In  Holmes'  time,  nearly  one  hundred  years 
ago  —  he  was  of  the  class  of  1825  —  each 
student  had  his  desk  and  chair  in  the  old 
"brick"  and  had  to  be  in  school  all  day.  He 
was  called  upon  to  recite  much  in  the  same 
way  as  you  would  find  it  in  a  grammar  school 
of  to-day.  The  student  went  home  to  dinner 
at  noontime  and  returned  for  the  afternoon 
session.  The  upper  hall  was  for  Exhibition 
day.  After  the  new  brick  academy  was  built 
an  exhibition  hall  was  provided  at  the  top  of 
the  building,  not  particularly  interesting  and 
wanting  in  all  the  associations  and  traditions 
of  the  long  past  which  adhere  to  the  old  hall. 
This  new  hall  was  used  for  some  years;  then 
having  been  pronounced  dangerous,  it  was 
entirely  removed  when  the  new  "brick"  was 
remodeled  a  few  years  ago.  The  old  stone 
building  of  our  time  was  the  Teachers'  Sem- 
inary building.  The  Classical  Department 
(the  Academy  proper)  removed  to  this  building 
where  there  were  three  recitation  rooms  on  the 
upper  floor.  The  large  lower  room  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  English  Department,  where  all 
assembled  for  daily  morning  and  evening 
prayers. 

The  Academy  building  of  our  time  was  an 
ugly  affair,  architecturally,  much  resembling 
a  county  jail.  The  expelled  student  who  set 
it  on  fire  and  ruined  it,  unconsciously  did  a 
good  thing,  although  no  credit  is  due  him,  as 
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he  fired  it  because  he  had  been  fired  from  the 
school.  He  did  it  out  of  pure  malice  and 
revenge. 

In  the  memory  of  life  you  know  we  remem- 
ber certain  individuals  and  certain  incidents. 
We  do  not  know  why  we  remember  some  and 
forget  most  of  them,  but  we  do.    Of  course 
there  are  some  of  our  fellow  students  whom  we 
remember  quite  distinctly,  and  yet  in  the 
progress  of  half  a  century  we  have  forgotten 
most  of  them,  and  the  same  with  incidents. 
Some  have  made  an  impression;  others  have 
not.    Some  of  our  fellow  students  improved 
us;  others  interested  us,  and  some  amused  us; 
many  did  not  interest  us  at  all.    For  instance, 
I  call  to  mind  William  Whitman  Farnam  of 
the  class  of  '62.    He  is  now  one  of  the  faculty 
at  Yale.    I  do  not  know  his  chair.    He  im- 
pressed me  by  his  native  dignity  and  quietness 
of  manner.    1  boarded  with  him  for  a  time  at 
Mrs.  Hervey's.    He  was  from  Chicago.  Then 
there  were  Steese  of  Ohio  and  Van  Yolkenburg 
of  New  York,  who  impressed  you  by  their 
good  looks,  fine  physique,  and  general  bearing. 
Owen  Glendower  Lovejoy,  second  son  of  the 
Hon.  Owen  Glendower  Lovejoy,  the  great 
abolitionist  of  the  middle  west  at  the  time, 
was  another  impressive  fellow.     He  was  a 
young  man  of  great  dignity  and  reserve  of 
manner.    Mature  beyond  his  years,  he  had 
no  intimates  and  seemed  to  live  within  him- 
self, although  perfectly  courteous  to  all  who 
come  in  contact  with  him;  a  very  manly 
fellow   of  the   class    of    '63,   who  always 
commanded  respect.    He  went,  I  think,  to 
Yale.    Of  his  after  course  I  know  nothing 
except  that  he  was  in  Congress  for  a  time. 
Then  there  was  W.  T.  Foster,  who  was  physi- 
cally so  mature,  although  quite  young,  that 
he  had  the  appearance  of  a  much  older  man. 
He  had  luxuriant  English  side  whiskers.  I 
can  remember  one  day  of  two  "Fems"'  meeting 
very  near  the  "Fern  Sem"  and  kissing  each 
other.    It  was  observed  by  W.  T.,  who  was 
very  near  them  at  the  time.    He  said  to 
another  fellow,  "That  was  a  waste  of  raw 
material."    He  seemed  to  think  that  they 
ought  to  have  kissed  him.    Some  of  you  must 
remember  Andrew  Rogers,  the  "old"  boy 
who  had  been  a  bank  clerk  in  Boston.  He 
decided  to  become  a  congregational  minister, 
and  came  to  Andover,  where  he  took  the  full 
classical  course  of  three  years.    We  regarded 
him  as  very  old.    He  was  twenty-seven  or 
eight   when   he   graduated.    He   was  very 
religious,  a  very  good  man,  a  popular  student, 
and  helpful  to  others.    He  always  saw  the 
humorous  side  of  things.    Even  Uncle  Sam 
in  his  most  austere  mood  amused  him.  He 
went  to  Brown;  returned  to  Andover  for  his 
theology,  was  ordained,  and  had  a  parish. 
I  do  not  know  where.    He  is  not  now  among 


the  living.  Dr.  Taylor  always  treated  him 
with  great  respect. 

There  was  also  little  Dana,  a  rather  lively 
boy.  None  of  us  could  imagine  him  then  as 
a  minister.  He  is  now  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dana 
of  Exeter.  Many  of  you,  if  not  all,  must 
remember  Sam  Knox  of  our  class  of  '65;  a 
tall  good  looking  fellow,  son  of  Samuel  Knox 
of  Missouri,  the  great  lawyer  of  the  northwest. 
Sam  was  sui  generis;  not  over-particular  as 
regards  dress,  but  a  good  sort  of  fellow.  He 
always  had  a  cud  of  tobacco  tucked  away  in 
his  mouth,  and  never  got  caught,  as  far  as 
I  know,  by  the  powers  that  were.  I  always 
liked  Sam.  He  was  a  true  westerner  of  that 
day  with  the  easy  western  manner.  Charlie 
Stowe,  now  the  Rev.  Charles  Edward  Stowe, 
was  an  interesting  youth  who  attracted  much 
attention  on  account  of  his  family.  He  was 
a  Beecher  Stowe;  the  son  of  Professor  and 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.  His  mother  was  at 
the  height  of  her  fame;  at  the  time  the  most 
distinguished  woman  in  America.  You  know 
when  she  was  presented  to  President  Lincoln, 
he  said,  "And  this  is  the  little  woman  that 
they  say  brought  on  the  war!"  (It  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  remind  you  that  we  were 
at  Phillips  during  the  war.)  Charlie  Stowe 
gave  you  the  impression  from  his  manner  and 
bearing  that  he  was  a  hard  boy,  but  he  was 
not  a  bad  boy  by  any  means;  he  was  strong 
and  virile,  with  great  force  of  character.  He 
was  quite  young  in  my  day,  not  more  than 
fourteen  or  fifteen,  and  was  another  youth 
whom  you  would  not  have  thought  of  as  a 
future  minister. 

Some  of  you  must  remember  Peter  Taft  of 
Cincinnati,  brother  of  Ex-President  Taft,  who 
was  a  most  remarkable  youth.  He  was  six- 
teen when  he  came  to  Andover.  We  roomed 
side  by  side  at  Mrs.  Hervey's  and  sat  together 
at  the  table  for  a  year.  We  were  quite  inti- 
mate friends.  His  father  at  the  time  was  a 
prominent  lawyer  in  Cincinnati,  afterwards  a 
judge,  and  later  the  Attorney-General  of  the 
United  States  during  the  Grant  administra- 
tion. Peter  was  very  tall  for  his  age,  got  his 
height  early,  and  was  rather  fine  looking. 
When  he  came,  he  wanted  to  enter  the  Senior 
class.  Uncle  Sam  finally  told  him  he  might 
try  it,  but  that  he  probably  could  not  keep 
up  with  the  class  and  that  really  he  ought  to 
begin  as  a  Middler.  But  he  did  keep  up.  He 
was  the  most  persevering,  ambitious  fellow  I 
ever  knew.  There  was  no  limit  to  his  ambi- 
tion to  be  a  leading  scholar.  If  ever  a  student 
burned  the  midnight  oil,  it  was  Peter  Taft; 
he  studied  until  midnight  almost  every  night 
except  Sunday.  He  took  high  rank  at  gradua- 
tion (a  Greek  oration)  and  entered  Yale  at 
seventeen.  He  graduated  from  that  university 
in  1867  and  was  the  valedictorian  of  his  class. 
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Taft  subsequently  became  a  lawyer  in  his 
native  city,  but  died  young.  He  has  left  one 
son,  Albert  Taft,  who  is  the  living  image  of 
his  father  and  is  editor  of  the  "Times  Star" 
of  Cincinnati. 

There  was  a  student  here  in  my  time,  Van 
Wyck  of  New  York  State.  I  do  not  know 
that  a  young  man  could  have  been  plainer  or 
more  awkward  that  Van  Wyck.  I  remember 
that  he  declaimed  one  Wednesday  afternoon. 
I  have  forgotten  his  subject,  but  he  made  a 
most  awkward,  almcst  grotesque,  appearance 
upon  the  platform  that  afternoon.  One  of 
his  trousers  legs  was  hitched  up  over  his  boot 
leg  (you  know  we  all  wore  leg  boots  in  those 
times).  He  declaimed  quietly  enough  until 
he  reached  the  sentence,  "But  war  is  war". 
At  these  words  his  voice  reached  a  perfect 
scream  accompanied  by  most  violent  gesticu- 
lation, throwing  his  long  arms  up  into  the  air 
like  a  wild  man.  Everybody  laughed.  Uncle 
Sam  with  great  effort  preserved  his  own  normal 
dignity,  but  he  had  to  brace  himself  to  keep 
from  laughing.  He  rapped  for  order,  and 
afterwards  in  reviewing  the  defects  of  the 
declamation  said  that  there  was  only  a  step 
from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous,  and  implied 
that  Van  had  taken  it.  The  boy  had  his  good 
qualities.  He  was  poor,  but  persevering  and 
ambitious.  He  went  to  college  and  was 
elected  to  Congress  in  later  life,  an  able  and 
successful  man. 

Then  there  was  Charlie  Edwards  of  Illinois, 
a  nephew  of  the  President,  Abraham  Lincoln. 
His  father  was  Commissary-General  of  the 
United  States  during  the  Civil  War.  Edwards 
lived  in  rather  the  best  style  of  any  student 
here  at  the  time.  He  had  two  large  double 
parlors  in  a  house  on  Main  street.  I  remem- 
ber that  Robert  Todd  Lincoln,  eldest  son  of 
President  Lincoln  and  then  a  student  at 
Harvard,  came  over  from  Cambridge  one  day 
to  visit  his  cousin.  We  were  all  rather  curious 
to  see  him,  the  President's  son,  but  only  a 
few  of  us  did;  for  after  paying  his  respects  to 
Dr.  Taylor  at  his  house  he  did  not  go  about 
the  town.  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  him.  He 
was  of  good  height,  a  well  set-up  young  man 
physically.  You  will  remember  that  since 
then  in  after  life  he  served  with  conspicuous 
ability  as  our  ambassador  at  the  Court  of 
St.  James. 

Some  incidents  connected  with  my  time  at 
Phillips  are  stamped  upon  my  memory.  For 
instance,  I  remember  a  sort  of  incipient  rebel- 
lion that  broke  out  one  day  at  evening  prayers. 
Mr.  James  Eaton  conducted  them.  A  portion 
of  the  students  began  drumming  the  floor  in 
unison  with  their  feet,  disturbing,  of  course, 
the  exercises.  Mr.  Eaton  ceased  reading  and 
the  drumming  ceased;  he  began  to  read  again 


and  the  noise  began  again.  This  was  kept  up 
for  sometime.  Mr.  Eaton  was  quite  calm  and 
patient  and  kept  his  temper  very  well.  In 
addressing  us  in  relation  to  the  disturbance 
he  spoke  of  a  fire  cracker;  I  do  not  remember 
the  connection.  He  meant  to  say  an  India 
Cracker,  but  inadvertently  called  it  an  India 
rubber  cracker.  This  caused  general  laughter, 
and  after  it  ceased,  Mr.  Eaton  said,  "We  will 
leave  out  the  rubber."  It  was  a  long  time  be- 
fore we  got  out,  and  there  was  only  one  subject 
of  conversation  at  the  tea  table  that  night. 

I  remember  one  Saturday  afternoon  in  early 
summer  of  going  down  town  with  a  fellow 
named  Moore  from  Illinois,  a  fellow  boarder. 
We  went  down  School  street,  and  had  turned 
into  Love  Lane  to  go  through  to  Main  street, 
when  some  distance  ahead  we  saw  two  boys 
fighting.    When  we  got  nearer  we  found  that 
one  of  the  boys  was  Charles  Stowe.  The 
other  boy,  about  the  same  size,  was  a  town 
boy.    From  his  general  appearance,  he  be- 
longed to  the  lower  classes.    Moore  said, 
"What  is  the  difficulty,  Stowe?"    The  reply 
was,  "This  fellow  says  I  shan't  go  to  the  post 
office  through  this  way."    The  other  lad  said 
Stowe  pulled  his  hair.    Charles  said,  "Well, 
you  tried  to  pull  mine,  but  it  was  so  short 
you  could  not  get  hold  of  it."    Charles  was 
very  much  excited;  the  other  boy  was  much 
calmer.    "Well,"  said  Moore,  "Stowe,  you 
had  better  leave  this  boy  and  go  to  town  the 
other  way.    It  is  not  much  farther  around." 
Charles  straightened  up   and  said  he,   "  I 
started  to  go  to  the  office  through  this  lane, 
and  I  won't  go  any  other  way.    I'll  be  d — d 
if  I  will."    "Damn"  was  regarded  as  a  more 
wicked  word  in  those  times  than  it  is  to-day, 
and  we  were  duly  surprised,  to  say  the  least, 
to  hear  the  fifteen-year  old  son  of  a  theological 
professor,  brought  up  on  the  sacred  hill,  say 
"damn."  But  we  admired  his  pluck  and  energy; 
so  we  took  him  along  with  us,  and  the  town 
boy  did  not  dare  molest  him  any  more. 

You  all  must  remember  the  Andover  Sun- 
day. Was  it  ever  quite  so  quiet  and  tranquil 
as  on  the  sacred  hill?  Perfect  peace  reigned 
throughout  the  day.  We  all  had  to  go  to 
"Biblical"  at  nine;  to  morning  service  at 
10.30;  to  afternoon  service  at  2.30.  After 
that  we  were  free.  We  got  the  poorest  dinner 
of  the  week  on  Sunday.  It  came  rather  near 
a  cold  lunch.  No  cooking  on  the  Sabbath 
day!  We  were  allowed  to  go  out  to  walk 
after  tea  on  Sunday,  which  always  seemed  to 
me  quite  a  concession  for  the  Andover  of  our 
day.  There  were  some  very  pleasant  walks 
in  good  weather.  I  remember  one  fine  Sun- 
day evening  of  going  out  before  dark  with 
Moore  and  Owen  Lovejoy.  After  a  time  we 
saw    two    elderly    gentlemen  approaching. 
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Lovejoy  said,  "Here  is  Ex-President  Pierce 
With  Squire  Aiken".  As  we  passed  we 
removed  our  hats,  and  Mr.  Pierce  said, 
"Good  evening,  gentlemen".  We,  only  boys 
in  our  teens,  were  much  pleased  to  be  addressed 
as  "gentlemen"  by  a  former  president  of 
the  United  States.  He  was  a  handsome, 
distinguished-looking  man,  and  stayed  often 
in  Andover  at  Squire  Aiken's. 

How  very  different  the  old  Exhibition  was 
from  the  modern  Commencement!  In  the 
morning  of  that  memorable  day  we  all  had 
to  be  present  in  the  old  school  room  of  the 
old  "brick"  at  the  recitations  of  the  graduat- 
ing seniors  in  Greek  and  Latin  before  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  This  was  a  "show  exam". 
Uncle  Sam  called  on  the  best  scholars  to 
recite.  He  did  not  intend  to  have  any  breaks 
or  flunks  at  that  recitation.  Dr.  Taylor 
occupied  one  of  the  great  wooden  enclosed 
pens  and  the  undermasters  the  others  — "The 
masters'  thrones  that  flank  the  central  door". 
The  students  occupied  the  single  desks.  All 
were  of  unfinished  pine.  The  trustees  had 
seats  near  Dr.  Taylor.  They  had  dinner  at 
the  Mansion  House.  I  do  not  think  the 
alumni,  if  any  were  present,  dined  with  them; 
I  think  they  had  to  shift  for  themselves.  Not 
many  returned  to  Alma  Mater  in  those  days. 
At  about  2.30  o'clock  was  the  grand  finale  in 
the  upper  hall  with  a  band  of  music.  The 
undergrads  were  packed  like  sardines  in  a 
box  in  the  stifling  near  gallery,  and  as  this 
came  the  last  of  July,  the  day  was  apt  to  be 
hot.  And  do  you  remember  the  little  fat 
tything  man  with  his  tything  pole,  a  long 
rod  painted  white,  who  was  on  hand  to  keep 
order?  If  any  undergrad  misbehaved  or  got 
sleepy,  he  would  get  a  rap  from  the  tything 
pole. 

The  exercises  were  very  lengthy  —  some 
three  hours.  There  were  many  orations  and 
dialogues:  some  in  Latin,  some  in  Greek,  and 
some  in  the  vernacular.  The  valedictory  was 
in  English,  and  the  salutatory  was  always  in 
Latin.  The  trustees  were  saluted  as  pious, 
reverend,  illustrious,  and  learned  —  "O  Pii 
Revercndi  Illustri  et  Vertique  Vires  Vos  Salu- 
tamus".  Dr.  Taylor  was  saluted  in  about 
the  same  term,  as  learned  and  illustrious.  I 
can  see  them  now  giving  their  nods  of  satis- 
faction to  the  salulatorian  after  being  thus 
addressed.  They  were  almost  all  clergy  man. 
It  was  all  very  formal,  antique,  and  colonial. 

You  remember  Dr.  Taylor  gave  a  reception 
at  his  heme  the  night  before  to  the  Seniors 
and  other  guests,  commonly  called  the  Senior 
Party.  The  Middlers,  because  they  could  not 
go,  thought  it  their  duty  to  be  disgruntled, 
and  they  roamed  about  the  hill  in  a  lawless 
sort  of  way  bent  on  some  mischief.  The 


mischief  usually  wound  up  by  setting  one  of 
the  detached  villas  in  the  rear  of  the  Latin  or 
English  Commons  on  fire.  Sometimes  the 
whole  Andover  fire  department  turned  out. 
At  that  time  the  department  consisted  of  a 
hand  engine,  and  perhaps  a  dozen  firemen 
headed  by  Sam  Bean  as  chief  engineer.  The 
Middlers  felt  safe  from  the  clutches  of  Uncle 
Sam  that  night,  for  he  was  otherwise  engaged 
and  not  available  for  purposes  of  arrest,  and 
there  were  no  "cops"  on  the  sacred  hill  to 
"pinch"  and  "pull  in"  the  belligerent 
Middlers. 

Do  you  remember  the  mock  program  that 
the  Middlers  got  up  for  the  graduation  exer- 
cises of  the  seniors?  It  was  a  caricature  of 
the  genuine  one,  and  was  usually  funny  and 
more  or  less  libelous.  The  one  for  18(53  was 
particularly  droll  and  comical;  it  was  really 
very  clever.  I  kept  it  as  a  souvenir  for  many 
years,  but  it  finally  went  to  pieces  from  old 
age.  The  outside  page  read  :  "  Phillips'  Great 
Bare  Show.  B.  A.  R.  E.  will  take  place  at 
the  old  Brick  Stable  on  Andover  Hill  on  the 
afternoon  of  July  27,  1863  at  2.30."  At  the 
bottom  it  read:  "Printed  at  Joe  Pearson's 
Cider  Press".  Another  foot  note  said: 
"Negroes  and  Theologues  are  admitted  to 
the  gallery  only."  Van  Wyck  was  advertised, 
"That  in  the  course  of  his  discourse  this 
gentleman  will  prove  that  war  is  war,  and  also 
take  the  one  step  from  the  sublime  to  the. 
ridiculous". 

Another  Senior  subject  was,  "Scenes  in  the 
Cheever  House".  A  poor  fellow  from  Dela- 
ware was  announced  as  follows:  "This  animal 
from  Delaware  will  be  trotted  out,  and  his 
age  can  be  determined  by  the  number  of 
hairs  on  his  upper  lip."  Peter  Taft's  subject 
was,  "I'll  rag  'em,  oh  how.  I'll  rag  "cm",  refer- 
ring to  his  ambitions  as  a  scholar.  A  rather 
pompous  graduate  was  put  down:  "This  ani- 
mal will  strut  upon  the  stage  with  tail  feathers 
erect,  but  the  ladies  have  nothing  to  fear  as 
the  bird  is  perfectly  harmless."  One  fellow 
was  advertised  to  read  an  original  poem  begin- 
ning, "Away  down  south,  a  great  way  off, 
A  woodchuck  died  of  whooping  cough". 
There  was  a  Greek  dialogue  in  which  Seniors, 
Middlers,  and  "Fern  Sems"  were  said  to  make 
up  the  caste.  Scene:  In  Love  Lane;  Time: 
Midnight  —  raining  in  torrents.  The  Seniors 
were  seen  escorting  the  "Fern  Sems"  home, 
holding  over  them  umbrellas.  The  Middlers 
appear  upon  the  scene  and  get  the  umbrellas 
away  from  the  Seniors  and  do  the  escort  duty 
themselves.  The  "Fern  Sem"  was  seen  in  the 
distance,  towards  which  it  was  said  an  erect 
and  graceful  swan  was  gliding,  referring  to  a 
fellow  by  the  name  of  Swan  who.frequcntly  went 
to  the  "Sem"  to  visit  his  sister,  a  pupil  there. 
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In  another  scene  it  was  advertised  that  the 
beauties  of  '63  would  be  grouped,  referring 
by  name  to  the  homeliest  fellows  in  the  grad- 
uating class.  The  audience  was  asked  to 
take  particular  notice  of  the  yellow  breeches 
of  Edwards  "which  really  formed  the  prin- 
cipal feature  of  the  Show". 

Edwards  sometimes  wore  trousers  of  a 
yellowish  shade  made  in  the  extreme  of  the 
fashion  of  the  time,  very  wide  across  the  knee. 
The  fashionable  trousers  in  those  days  were 
made  rather  close  in  the  body  part,  but  the 
legs  grew  gradually  wider  and  the  width 
reached  its  climax  at  the  knee,  gradually 
tapering  until  they  became  quite  close  at 
the  foot.  The  students  used  to  measure 
their  trousers  legs  to  see  who  had  the  widest 
at  the  knee.  Edwards  took  the  cake.  His 
yellow  ones  were  seventeen  inches  across, 
about  as  wide  as  the  law  allowed. 


The  Class  Ode  began, 

"We  have  flunked  and  fizzled  through  the  year 
We  have  rode  our  Harpers  well." 

"The  singing  of  which  will  be  accompanied 
by  Hotchkiss  on  the  fiddle."  And  after  the 
singing  of  that  popular  and  touching  hymn, 
"0  Stick  your  Toe  Nails  in  the  Ground",  in 
which  everyone  was  incited  to  join,  followed 
by  the  Doxology  in  extremely  short  metre,  it 
was  announced  that  a  procession  would  be 
formed,  headed  by  Dr.  Taylor,  the  faculty, 
and  Board  of  Trustees,  to  visit  the  ruins  of 
No.  5  1-2,  the  scene  of  last  night's  confla- 
gration. 

As  primitive  and  old-fashioned  as  were  those 
days,  they  were  dear,  interesting,  old  days, 
and  we  want  to  remember  them  just  as  they 
were.  It  seems  a  long  way  to  look  back.  Well, 
fifty  years  is  a  long  time. 


OIL  PAINTINGS  IN  THE  LIBRARY 

His  Honor,  William  Phillips 


On  the  eastern  wall  of  the  library,  above 
the  gallery,  hangs  the  portrait  of  a  gentleman 
much  resembling  a  Gilbert  Stuart  Washing- 
ton, with  strong  features  and  highly  colored 
cheeks.  In  the  background,  exposed  by  a 
drawn  curtain,  is  a  brick  building,  with  which, 
we  are  led  to  infer,  the  peisonage  in  question 
must  have  had  something  to  do.  The  man 
is  William  Phillips  (1750-1827),  commonly 
known  as  His  Honor,  William  Phillips  to 
distinguish  him  from  his  father,  the  Honorable 
William  Phillips  (1722-1801):  the  building  is 
the  present  Dining  Hall,  of  which  he  was  to 
a  large  extent  the  donor. 

William  Phillips  was  born  in  Boston,  April 
10,  175C,  the  son  of  William  Phillips  and  his 
wife,  Abigail  Bromfield  Phillips.  The  younger 
William  was  thus  a  nephew  of  Esquire  Samuel 
Phillips  of  North  Andover  and  a  lirst  cousin 
of  Judge  Samuel  Phillips,  the  chief  projector 
of  Phillips  Academy.  Like  his  father.  Wil- 
liam Phillips,  Jr.,  was  a  staunch  patriot  dur- 
ing the  Revolution.  Educated  at  Boston 
Latin  School,  he  was  afterwards  associated 
with  his  father  as  a  merchant.  In  1773  he 
made  an  extended  tour  of  England,  returning 
in  1774  on  one  of  the  tea  ships,  just  in  time  to 
give  his  aid  to  the  movement  for  independence. 
He  was  active  in  political  life,  being  a  represen- 
tative for  some  years  to  the  General  Court, 
and  a  presidential  elector  in  1816  and  1820. 
He  served  as  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Com- 


monwealth for  twelve  successive  terms,  from 
1812  to  1823. 

In  1 70 1  William  Phillips  was  elected  a 
Trustee  of  Phillips  Academy  to  fill  the  vacancy 
left  by  the  death  of  Esquire  Samuel  Phillips 
in  1790.  From  that  day  on  he  gave  liberally 
to  support  the  school.  In  1804,  at  the  death 
of  his  father,  he  inherited  a  large  fortune, 
which  he  devoted  largely  to  philanthropic 
projects.  For  fifteen  years,  from  1812  to 
1827,  he  contributed  five  hundred  dollars  an- 
nually to  the  support  of  needy  students  in 
Phillips  Academy.  He  gave  $5,000  of  the 
$13,000  expended  in  the  erection  of  the  third 
Academy  building  in  1818.  In  his  will  he 
bequeathed  $15,000  to  the  Academy  and 
$10,000  to  the  Seminary.  It  was  said  by  Dr. 
Wisner  at  his  funeral  that  he  had  for  a  series 
of  vears  spent  for  charitable  objects  from 
$8,000  to  $11,000  a  year:  and  that  through 
his  will  he  had  aided  various  organizations 
to  the  extent  of  $62,000.  Furthermore  he 
generously  furnished  to  Phillips  Academy  por- 
traits of  those  members  of  his  family  who 
had  been  Founders  and  benefactors:  Esquire 
Samuel  Phillips,  Dr.  John  Phillips  of  Fxeter. 
the  Honorable  William  Phillips,  and  Judge 
Samuel  Phillips.  He  was,  with  the  exception 
of  Dr.  John  Phillips,  the  greatest  individual 
benefactor  of  Phillips  Academy  before  1901, 
when  the  Peabody  gift  was  made  known. 

In  1821,  when  Dr.  Eliphalet  Pearson  re- 
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signed  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
his  place  was  taken  by  His  Honor  William 
Phillips,  who  served  until  1827.  In  thb  office 
he  was  highly  efficient  and  broad-minded. 
It  was  at  his  suggestion  that  the  first  move- 
ment for  a  Teachers'  Seminary  in  Andover 
was  started,  and  the  money  left  by  him  in 


his  will  was  devoted  to  establishing  such  a 
school.  He  was  a  deeply  religious  man. 
From  1794  until  his  death  he  was  a  deacon  in 
the  Old  South  Church  in  Boston;  and  he  was 
one  of  the  original  incorporators  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  He  died  on 
May  26,  1827. 


e  n  e  r  a 


1     School  Interest 


Phillips  Ambulance  at  the  Front 


The  following  letter  has  been  received  from 
the  driver  of  the  Phillips  Academy  ambulance 
abroad : 

The  little  that  I  have  to  tell  of  the  attack 
during  the  end  of  December,  1915  must  be 
from  hearsay,  for  I  did  not  get  to  Alsace 
until  January  9,  1916.  The  worst  of  the 
fighting  was  over  by  that  time,  but  the 
Germans  were  fairly  active,  recovering  some 
of  the  ground  which  they  had  lost,  and  shelling 
the  roads  to  prevent  reinforcements  being 
sent  up.  However,  the  game  was  exciting 
enough;  and  those  of  us  who  arrived  after 
the  main  attack,  congratulated  ourselves  that 
we  were  able  to  take  part  in  the  fag  end  of 
it,  anyway. 

Car  No.  127  was  turned  over  to  me  in 
excellent  condition,  although  the  engine  had 
not  been  overhauled  since  the  April  before. 
When  one  considers  the  kind  of  work  which 
the  cars  did  in  Alsace,  up  hill  and  down,  for 
miles  in  low  gear,  that  was  an  enviable  record. 
More  powerful  cars  could  do  the  trip,  to  be 
sure,  but  they  could  not  stand  up  under  the 
constant  strain.  It  was  well  that  the  cars 
needed  such  little  attention,  for  they  were 
rolling  night  and  day  during  the  attack. 
Some  of  the  men  actually  went  to  sleep  at 
the  wheel  and  only  awoke  when  some  inner 
sense  told  them  they  were  running  off  the 
road.  More  than  one  cook  wagon,  mule,  or 
limber  went  over  the  side  of  the  road  as  the 
result  of  a  gentle  push  from  the  little  Fords. 
The  roads  are  just  wide  enough  for  a  car  to 
pass  a  pack  train,  with  places  here  and  there 
for  passing  a  wagon.  In  some  spots  the  roads 
are  so  steep  that  pushers  must  be  stationed 
there  to  lend  a  helping  hand.  Fortunately, 
•car  No.  127  never  needed  their  aid  even  with 
a  full  load,  although  many  times  I  had  grave 
doubts  whether  she  would  make  the  crest 
or  not. 

One  incident  worthy  of  note  happened 
shortly  before  we  left  Alsace.    Two  of  our 


men,  Cate  and  Pierce,  were  sitting  in  the 
shack  at  Thomannsplatz  one  afternoon  feel- 
ing secure  from  German  shells,  because  up 
to  that  time  the  Germans  had  not  molested 
the  place.  Suddenly,  without  the  warning  of 
a  preliminary  shot  near  by,  a  shell  fell  directly 
in  front  of  the  shack,  bursting  in  the  entire 
side  and  throwing  both  men  off  their  seats 
on  to  the  floor.  As  soon  as  they  had  assured 
themselves  that  neither  one  was  injured,  they 
got  out  and  ran  for  an  abri.  The  camp  was 
all  confusion.  Men  running  for  shelter,  mules 
kicking  and  squealing,  and  shells  beginning  to 
fall  with  deadly  precision.  No  man  waited 
for  his  neighbor,  but  each  hunted  a  place  of 
shelter  as  quickly  as  possible.  An  abri  is 
like  a  packed  sardine  box,  during  a  bombard- 
ment, so  after  a  few  minutes  in  the  foul  air 
the  two  of  them  got  out  and  sat  on  a  bench 
outside  until  the  firing  was  over,  trusting  thai 
a  well  placed  shell  would  not  strike  near 
them.  After  that,  Thomannsplatz  was  aban- 
doned as  a  parking  place  for  our  machines, 
and  the  cars  were  taken  to  the  posts  at  Herren- 
fluh  and  Pastetenplatz,  where  the  wounded 
were  brought  in  directly  from  the  lines.  Up 
to  the  time  we  left,  the  Germans  did  not  shell 
either  place,  except  a  couple  of  stray  ones 
that  dropped  into  Herrenlluh. 

Towards  the  end  of  January  we  received 
news  of  a  French  section  of  Fords  that  were 
coming  to  relieve  us  of  our  work.  They  came 
in  one  afternoon  resplendent  in  fresh  paint, 
making  our  old  cars  lcok  like  hardened 
veterans,  which  they  were.  After  several 
days  of  trial  ascents  and  a  number  of  accidents 
peculiar  to  Fords,  the  Frenchmen  took  over 
the  work  and  we  departed  from  Alsace  one 
fine  morning.  I  think  all  of  us  were  sorry  to 
leave.  First,  because  the  work  was  intensely 
interesting;  seeond,  because  many  of  us  had 
made  good  friends  with  all  sorts  and  kinds 
of  soldiers,  and  a  good  friend  is  hard  to  part 
with,  particularly  if  the  chances  are  two  to 
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one  that  you  may  never  see  him  alive  again. 
And  last,  but  not  least,  is  the  fact  that  no 
more  beautiful  country  exists  than  Alsace. 
The  weather  was  ideal  the  last  week  or  two, 
so  that  we  all  carried  away  visions  of  clear 
skies,  with  here  and  there  a  fleecy  cloud,  or, 
if  the  avions  were  up,  of  bursting  shrapnel 
like  little  balls  of  cotton  appearing  mysteri- 
ously in  the  wake  of  the  soaring  man-bird. 
As  we  took  our  last  look  back  before  passing 
into  old  France  through  the  Col  de  Bussang, 
there  was  not  one  man  but  felt  that  he  was 
leaving  behind  him  the  best  part  of  his  term 
of  service  with  the  section. 

Down  the  valley  of  the  Moselle  we  went, 
to  Rupt,  where  we  spent  the  night  and  then 
on  to  Epinal  the  next  morning.  Those  of 
you  who  get  a  good  meal  three  times  a  day 
have  no  idea  how  wonderful  it  feels  to  "dine" 
as  we  did  in  Epinal  that  noon.  No  doubt  it 
was  but  an  ordinary  meal,  only  to  us  it  was 
a  banquet  fit  for  the  gods.  Soldiers'  fare  is 
good  and  wholesome;  nevertheless,  one  misses 
all  the  little  frills  that  go  with  a  civilized 
meal.  After  we  had  done  the  board  full 
justice,  we  started  on  again  and  made  a  long 
run  into  Nancy,  only  to  find  that  our  quarters 
for  the  night  were  at  Varangville  about  twelve 
kilometers  back  on  the  road  we  had  come. 
The  following  day  we  made  a  short  run  to 
Mogen,  passing  through  Gerbeviller  on  the 
way.  You  have  all  read  of  the  destruction 
of  Ypres  and  Louvain,  yet  no  town  could  be 
more  completely  demolished  than  Gerbeviller. 
The  Germans  took  the  place  in  September, 
HH  "),  and  after  three  weeks  of  occupancy  the 
French  drove  them  out,  but  before  they 
departed  they  burned  every  house  in  the  town, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions.  The  only  inhabi- 
tants left  were  a  score  or  more  of  old  women, 
a  few  decrepit  men  unfit  for  service,  several 
children,  and  many  lean,  hungry  looking 
canines  that  sneaked  from  ruin  to  ruin. 

Mogen  harbored  us  for  a  week.  We  did 
taxi  service  to  several  towns  about,  with  now 
and  then  a  run  into  Nancy  with  some  severe 
case;  otherwise  we  sat  about  and  listened  to 
the  tales  of  the  soldiers  attached  to  the  famous 
twentieth  army  corps,  those  who  had  fought 
at  Ypres  and  later  in  the  great  attack  in 
Champagne  during  September,  1915.  To 
hearken  to  these  young  fellows  tell  of  their 
experiences  makes  one  feel  like  the  author 
that  dropped  in  on  the  three  subalterns,  in 
Kipling's  story  of  "The  Conference  of  the 
Powers". 

By  this  time  our  cars  were  greatly  in  need 
of  repairs,  both  the  engines  and  the  bodies; 
so  we  were  ordered  to  Tantonville,  and  the 
cars  were  sent  to  Nancy  in  groups  of  five, 
to  have  the  work  done.    No.  127,  being  one 


of  the  oldest  cars  in  the  section,  was  in  the 
first  group,  ft  was  with  genuine  regret  that 
1  relinquished  my  temporary  ownership. 
When  the  repairing  is  completed,  1  hope  to 
get  the  old  car  back  again  and  take  it  through 
the  great  attack  that  is  coming  this  spring. 

LAWRENCE  W.  IIITT, 

France,  191<>. 


Founders  Day,  1916 

The  Faculty  committee  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  Founders'  Day  is  composed  of  Mr. 
Markham  W.  Stackpole,  chairman;  Mr.  Archi- 
bald Freeman,  Mr.  Charles  A.  Parmelee,  Dr. 
Claude  M.  Fuess,  and  Mr.  F.  W.  H.  Stott. 
This  committee  is  acting  in  cooperation  with  a 
Trustee  committee  consisting  of  Mr.  Alfred 
L.  Ripley,  the  Honorable  Henry  L.  Stimson, 
and  Mr.  Clarence  Morgan.  The  date  fixed  for 
Founders'  Day,  1916,  is  Saturday,  October  7. 
ft  is  hoped  that  Mr.  Wendall,  Headmaster  of 
the  Westminster  School  in  England,  will  be 
the  guest  of  honor  and  principal  speaker  on 
this  occasion.  Other  details  of  the  program 
will  be  announced  in  a  later  Bulletin. 


An  Andover  Man  in  France 

The  following  letter  from  .1.  F.  Brown. 
P.  A.,  '13  may  prove  of  interest  to  Andover 
men : — 

Early  in  November  1  left  Boston  to  drive 
a  motor  ambulance  for  the  American  Ambul- 
ance Hospital  of  Paris.  After  spending  about 
ten  days  in  Paris  I  was  sent  out  lo  the 
front  in  Belgium.  Our  section  was  billeted 
a  few  kilometers  from  Ypres,  and  only  about 
three  or  four  kilometers  back  of  the  first  line 
trenches.  The  work  there  was  very  inter- 
esting and  at  times  very  exciting.  The  runs 
to  the  "poste  de  secours"  after  wounded, 
were  often  made  along  roads  that  were 
being  shelled,  and  at  places  were  in  plain  sight 
of  the  German  trenches.  Whenever  possible, 
these  runs  were  made  in  the  darkness,  without 
any  lights  on  the  ambulance.  The  roads  are 
narrow,  muddy,  and  filled  with  shell  (marmite) 
holes,  and  there  is  always  a  stream  of  shifting 
troops,  artillery,  and  "  ravatillment".  One 
minute  your  car  is  on  the  road;  the  next  it  is 
in  the  ditch,  and  willing  hands  are  helping 
you  to  get  back  into  the  road  again.  Some- 
times this  happens  five  and  six  times  in  one 
trip.  The  trips  to  the  posts  in  the  day  time 
are  more  pleasant,  but  they  are  also  more 
dangerous,  than  in  the  night.  These  trips 
are  only  made  when  a  man  is  so  badly  wounded 
that  he  cannot  wait  until  night  to  be  moved. 
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I  remember  one  of  these  day  trips  especially 
—  Day  (who  bv  the  way  is  an  Andover  man, 
Ex-1911  I  think)  and  I  took  the  call.  We  got 
our  man  and  started  back,  when  the  Germans 
began  shelling  the  road.  The  man  was  too 
badly  hurt  to  turn  back,  so  we  took  a  chance 
and  ran  through.  Seven  shells  exploded 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  our  car,  and  a 
sentinel  was  hit  by  shrapnel  just  after  he  had 
challenged  us,  but  we  got  through.  Sometimes 
it  was  necessary  for  some  of  our  cars  to  run 
through  a  town  when  it  was  being  bombarded, 
but  so  far  our  section  has  had  the  good  luck 
to  have  no  men  wounded. 

Just  before  Christmas  we  overhauled  the 
section  and  put  it  in  first  class  shape,  and  now 
in  obedience  to  orders,  we  are  with  the  sixth 
Army  "somewhere  in  France."  The  work 
here  is  much  the  same  as  in  Belgium  but  the 
roads  are  much  better,  and  the  country  itself 
is  beautiful.  We  are  quartered  in  a  big  valley, 
on  one  of  the  prettiest  rivers  in  France.  Of 
course  the  censor  doesn't  allow  us  to  say  the 
name  of  the  place. 

I  expect  to  return  to  the  United  States,  for 
a  little  while  anyway,  sometime  in  the  Spring, 
and  I  surely  will  come  out  to  Andover  to  see 
you  all  as  soon  as  I  get  back. 

JACK  BROWN,  P.  A.  '13 

P.  S. — We  have  another  Andover  man  in 
the  Section — Woolverton,  1909. 


Faculty  Notes 

During  the  winter  term  Principal  Alfred  E. 
Stearns  has  spoken  at  several  Alumni  ban- 
quets, notably  at  the  Chicago  Alumni  meeting 
on  January  26,  at  the  Yale-Andover  Club  on 
February  1"),  and  at  the  Yale  Club  dinner  in 
Boston  on  March  1.  On  January  23  he 
preached  at  Amherst  College,  and  on  January 
30  at  the  Choate  School,  Wallingford,  Con- 
necticut. Dr.  Stearns  presided  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Head  Masters'  Association 
held  in  New  York  on  February  11,  and  on 
February  26  he  was  present  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Regents  of  the  Alpha  Delta  Tau  in 
New  York  City.  On  April  17  he  will  be  the 
speaker  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Boston 
and  New  England  Alumni  of  Phillips  Academy 
to  be  held  in  Boston. 

Mr.  Matthew  S.  McCurdy  represented 
Phillips  Academy  at  the  dinner  held  at  the 
Saturn  Club  of  Buffalo  in  that  city  on  March 
tenth. 

Professor  Charles  H.  Forbes  was  one  of 
the  speakers  at  the  Brown  Alumni  dinner, 
held  at  the  New  City  Club  in  Boston  on 
February  9.    He  was  also  one  of  the  Official 


Visitors  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Visitors  of  Brown  University  held  in  Provi- 
dence on  March  8. 

Mr.  Arthur  W.  Leonard  is  a  member  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  New  England 
Association  of  Teachers  of  English. 

On  January  24,  Dr.  Claude  M.  Fuess  spoke 
at  the  North  Congregational  Church  in 
Haverhill  on  Some  English  Society  Verse. 
On  February  8,  he  gave  a  talk  at  the  Boston 
Authors'  Club,  his  subject  being  The  Debase- 
ment of  Our  Speech. 

During  the  past  term  Mr.  Markham  W. 
Stackpole  spoke  at  other  schools  as  follows: 
January  30,  Lawrenceville  School;  February 
6,  Middlesex  School;  February  13,  Milton 
Academy;  February  27,  Cushing  Academy; 
March  6,  Bradford  Academy.  On  April  2 
Mr.  Stackpole  was  the  preacher  at  Columbia 
University. 

The  following  gentlemen  of  the  Faculty  will 
act  as  readers  for  the  College  Entrance  Exami- 
nation Board  in  June:  in  History,  Mr.  Archi- 
bald Freeman;  in  German,  Mr.  Robert  P. 
Keep;  in  Latin,  Mr.  Bernard  M.  Allen  and 
Mr.  John  L.  Phillips;  in  English,  Mr.  Arthur 
W.  Leonard;  and  in  Mathematics,  Mr.  Lester 
E.  Lynde. 

On  the  evening  of  February  20,  Mr.  Edwin 
Lathrop  Baker  gave  an  organ  recital  in  the 
First  Unitarian  Church,  Westborough,  Mas- 
sachusetts. The  program  comprised  Mr. 
Baker's  S.  Colomba's  Mass  and  several  of 
his  Gitanjili  (Tagore)  settings  (by  request). 
Mr.  Baker  has  also  written  the  music;  for  the 
incidental  songs  to  be  used  in  Mr.  H.  Winthrop 
Peirce's  pageant  The  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,  to  be  given  shortly  in  Gloucester' 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Oswald  Tower,  who  for  some  years  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Basketball  Committee 
of  the  National  Collegiate  Association,  has 
been  appointed  by  that  body  as  one  of  a 
committee  of  three  to  meet  with  similar 
groups  from  the  International  Y.M.C.A.  and 
the  Amateur  Athletic  Association,  as  a  joint 
committee  on  Basketball.  Mr.  Tower  will 
continue,  during  1916-17,  to  be  the  collegiate 
editor  of  Spalding's  Basketball  Guide. 


Archaeology  Notes 

The  Curator  of  the  Archaeology  Depart- 
ment, Mr.  Moorehead,  has  in  preparation  a 
volume  entitled  Stone  Ornaments  of  the  Ameri- 
can Indians.  This  comprises  descriptions  of 
charm  stones,  problematical  forms,  gorgets, 
and  other  objects. 

The  book  is  a  personal  and  not  departmental 
publication,  and  is  a  part  of  the  series  of 
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volumes  on  the  American  Indian,  past  and 
present,  which  he  hopes  to  write  during  the 
next  few  years.  Many  museum  curators  and 
individuals  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  are  co-operating  with  him. 

The  Department  of  Archaeology  will  not 
conduct  field  operations  in  the  state  of  Maine 
this  year.  The  Curator  has  spent  most  of 
his  summers  in  active  field  work,  and  this 
summer  has  been  given  a  vacation.  Me  plans 
to  conduct  a  light  expedition  through  the 
Susquehanna  Valley,  beginning  at  the  head 
of  the  river  (Cooperstown,  New  York)  and 
working  southward  to  Chesapeake  Bay.  Mr. 
Alanson  Skinner,  formerly  assistant  cura- 
tor of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  New  York,  will  accompany  him,  and 
there  will  be  five  or  six  others  in  the  party. 


Rifle  Club 

The  Rifle  Club  at  Phillips  was  organized  in 
the  winter  of  1915  after  the  visit  of  Major 
General  Leonard  A.  Wood  and  Henry  L. 
Stimson,  Secretary  of  War  in  the  cabinet  of 
President  Taft.  Membership  was  limited  to 
those  lads  of  the  two  upper  classes  who  secured 
parental  permission;  and  the  enrollment  was 
about  one  hundred. 

The  club  laced  two  difficulties:  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  secure  rifles  of  army 
pattern  and  in  the  long  wait  for  them,  many 
lost  the  bloom  off  their  enthusiasm;  secondly, 
the  Academy  had  no  range,  and  the  Frye 
Village  range  is  located  at  such  a  distance 
from  the  Academy  that  practice  was  possible 
only  on  the  half  holidays.  Wednesday  and 
Saturday. 

With  the  opening  of  the  fall  term  191"),  the 
club  officers  gave  of  themselves  freely  and 
aided  by  the  Trustees  equipped  a  range  in 
the  basement  of  the  Borden  Gymnasium, 
where  practice  was  possible  at  night  only. 
This  has  now  given  way  to  a  regularly  equipped 
range  of  seventy-five  feet  and  six  alleys  in  the 
basement  of  Pearson  Hall.  With  this  new 
range,  enthusiasm  has  grown;  the  member- 
ship is  now  140.  This  number  is  divided  into 
six  squads,  each  having  its  definite  practice 
night  with  attendance  required  by  club  rules. 
Each  member  shoots  under  supervision  and 
his  record  is  checked  by  the  inspectors  present, 
in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the 
National  Rifle  Association.  The  best  ten 
records  are  forwarded  each  week  to  head- 
quarters and  the  standing  of  the  Phillips  Club 
as  compared  with  that  of  other  clubs  is  regu- 
larly announced. 


Outdoor  shooting  has  been  well  nigh  impos- 
sible, but  will  be  more  frequent  as  spring 
advances,  on  the  range  provided  by  the 
Trustees. 

Phillips  will  be  represented  by  a  team  in  the 
schoolboy  shoots,  held  under  governmental 
supervision,  and  the  Plattsburg  camps  will 
receive  no  small  number  of  recruits  from  both 
the  students  and  faculty  of  Phillips  Academy. 

The  officers  of  the  club  to  whose  persistent 
enthusiasm  and  wise  direction  the  success  of 
this  year's  campaign  is  due  are:  President, 
W.  II.  Lillard;  Captain,  Charles  Gleason; 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Louis  A.  Waters. 


Junior  Promenade 

On  Monday  evening,  February  21  was  held 
in  the  Borden  Gymnasium  one  of  the  most 
successful  Junior  Promenades  in  recent  years, 
The  gymnasium  was  artistically  decorated 
with  banners  and  pennants  of  different  colleges 
and  schools.  Foss's  Orchestra  of  Lawrence 
supplied  the  music.  The  grand  march  started 
at  nine  o'clock  with  about  130  couples  in 
line.  Dancing  continued  until  twelve  o'clock, 
when  supper  was  served,  after  which  dancing 
was  resumed  until  two.  The  patronesses  who 
received  were  Mrs.  Matthew  McCurdy,  Mrs. 
James  C.  Sawyer  and  Miss  Bertha  Bailey. 
The  committee  in  charge  were,  Stephen  T. 
Hord  of  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  chairman;  Flbridge 
Adams,  second,  of  Williamstown,  Mass.; 
Charles  W.  Gleason  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.; 
Robert  F.  Shedden  of  Brookline;  and  James 
G.  Swift  of  Hartford,  Conn. 


The  festivities  incident  to  the  Promenade 
began  Monday  afternoon  with  the  Senior 
Reception  held  in  Peabody  House  from  three 
until  five  o'clock.  There  were  about  200 
present.  Dancing  was  held  upstairs  while 
refreshments  were  served  in  the  main  reading 
room  below.  The  patronesses  who  received 
were  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Forbes,  Mrs.  Robert 
P.  Keep,  and  Miss  Bertha  Bailey. 


The  members  of  P.  A.  E.  opened  their 
house  on  Main  street  and  served  tea  to  the 
members  of  the  Faculty  and  guests  for  the 
Promenade  on  the  same  afternoon  from  three 
until  five  o'clock.  Among  those  who  poured 
were  Mrs.  Claude  M.  Fuess,  Mrs.  Claude  A. 
Pifer,  and  Mrs.  Augustus  P.  Thompson. 


Hampton  Scholarship 

The  Hampton  League  raised  last  term 
among  the  students  the  usual  sum  of  .$100 
for  a  scholarship  at  Hampton  Institute. 
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Fire  in  the  Park  House 

About  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
Saturday,  February  5,  fire  was  discovered  in 
a  room  in  the  Park  House  on  Main  Street, 
and  an  alarm  was  at  once  sent  in.  The  entire 
town  apparatus  responded  promptly,  but  the 
fire,  which  started  on  the  second  story,  spread 
rapidly  to  the  attic,  and  for  a  time  it  seemed 
impossible  to  get  it  under  control.  Mean- 
while the  school  fire  department,  assisted  by 
the  faculty,  rendered  valuable  assistance,  and 
succeeded  in  removing  nearly  everything 
valuable  from  the  dwelling.  Before  this 
was  accomplished  the  flames  were  checked, 
although  the  interior  of  the  building  was 
badly  damaged  by  fire  and  water.  Miss 
Agnes  Park,  who  occupies  the  house,  with 
four  boys  under  her  charge,  was  out  of  town 
at  the  time,  but  her  niece  was  living  in  the 
building.  The  loss,  to  Miss  Park  and  to 
Phillips  Academy,  was  fortunately  fully 
covered  by  insurance.  The  house  will  be 
rebuilt  at  once,  with  some  improvements. 

The  Park  House  was  constructed  in  1833 
by  William  Bartlet  of  Newburyport  as  a 
residence  for  Dr.  Thomas  Harvey  Skinner, 
then  Bartlet  Professor  of  Sacred  Rhetoric  in 


Andover  Theological  Seminary.  On  July  1, 
1833,  Mr.  Bartlet  wrote  to  'Squire  Farrar 
promising  to  give  five  thousand  dollars  for  a 
suitable  house  for  Dr.  Skinner.  On  August 
15,  1837,  after  the  building  had  been  com- 
pleted for  three  years,  he  made  a  legal  transfer 
of  the  house  to  the  Trustees  of  Phillips  Acad- 
emy. Meanwhile  Dr.  Skinner  had  resigned, 
and  his  successor,  Professor  Edwards  A.  Park, 
moved  in  with  his  bride  in  September,  1836. 
There  Professor  Park  lived  until  his  death 
on  June  4,  1900.  During  this  long  period  of 
sixty-four  years  many  eminent  men  were 
entertained  there  as  his  guests.  There,  on 
the  plank  walk  from  his  door  to  the  street, 
he  was  accustomed  to  walk  up  and  down  for 
at  least  an  hour  each  day  when  he  was  not 
shut  in  by  bad  weather  or  ill  health;  this 
custom  he  continued  even  when  he  was  nearly 
ninety.  The  house  will  always  for  many 
people  be  associated  with  Andover's  "grand 
old  man". 

After  his  death  Professor  Park's  daughter, 
Miss  Agnes  Park,  continued  to  make  it  her 
home,  renting  a  few  rooms  in  it  to  Phillips 
boys.  It  will  be  readv  for  use  again  in  the 
fall  of  1916. 
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Preachers  for  the  Spring  Term 

April  9 — President  Albert  Parker  Fitch, 
Cambridge. 

April  16 — Rev.  M.  W.  Stackpole  and  Principal 
A.  E.  Stearns. 

April  23— Rev.  M.  \V.  Stackpole. 

April  30— Rev.  M.  W.  Stackpole  and  Mr. 

David  R.  Porter  of  New  York 
(Secretary  of  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Y.M.C.A.) 

May    7 — Open. 

May  14 — Rev.  M.  W.  Stackpole  and  Principal 

A.  E.  Stearns. 
May  21— Rev.  M.  W.  Stackpole. 
May  28 — Rev.  Nehemiah  Boynton,  D.D.,  of 

Brooklyn. 

June    4 — Rev.  M.  W.  Stackpole  and  Principal 

A.  E.  Stearns. 
June  11 — Baccalaureate  Sermon  by  Robert  E. 

Speer,  D.D.,  of  New  York. 
June  18— Rev.  M.  W.  Stackpole. 


Bible  and  Discussion  Groups 

The  usual  voluntary  classes  for  Bible  study 
and  discussion  were  held  weekly  during  the 
winter  term.  The  leaders  and  topics  were 
as  follows:  Dr.  Stearns,  "The  Life  of  Christ"; 
Mr.  Hinman,  "Great  Christian  Leaders";  Mr. 
Lillard,  "Heroes  of  the  Bible";  Mr.  Stackpole, 
"Future  Occupations";  Mr.  G.  H.  Eaton, 
"The  Life  of  St.  Paul";  C.  W.  Gleason  '17, 
"Moral  Questions  cf  School  Life";  E.  Speer 
'16  and  others,  "Missionary  Biographies." 
Dr.  Stearns'  group  met  Wednesday  evenings; 
all  the  others  met  Sunday  noons.  The  meet- 
ings were  held  at  the  studies  of  the  leaders. 
The  average  weekly  attendance  at  all  the 
groups  together  was  seventy-six. 


Academy  Church 

At  the  February  Communion  Service  two 
members  were  received  by  Declaration  of 
Christian  Purpose:  Edward  R.  Hale,  '19,  of 
Castine,  Me.  and  Frederick  L.  Rcid,  '17,  of 
New  Canaan,  Conn.  Three  others  were  re- 
ceived upon  certificate  from  their  home 
churches:  Alvertis  Bogert  of  Oradell,  N.  J., 
William  P.  Niver  of  Naugatuck,  Conn.,  and 
George  A.  Thornton  of  Bedford,  Ind.  An 
offering  was  made  for  the  Lawrence  General 
Hospital. 


Music  Notes. 

The  winter  term  has  been  both  active  and 
encouraging  from  the  musical  point  of  view. 
At  the  first  concert  of  the  choral  society  on 
January  13  a  number  of  old  English  songs, 
chiefly  Shakespearean,  were  sung  in  the  Chapel 


while  the  augmented  orchestra  of  the  school 
made  its  first  more  serious  venture  into 
classical  music  by  playing  the  Military  Sym- 
phony of  Haydn.  At  the  thirteen  Wednesday 
afternoon  musicales  the  programmes  were  as 
follows:  a  recital  of  Christmas  music,  a  Bach 
piano  recital,  a  vocal  recital  by  Mrs.  Bertha 
Baltzee  of  Boston,  a  piano  recital  of  modern 
composers  by  Mr.  Edwin  Lathrop  Baker  of 
the  faculty,  a  flute  recital  of  three  Bach 
sonatas,  a  pupils'  recital,  a  recital  of  composi- 
tions for  two  pianos,  and  five  Wagner  recitals 
for  organ  and  piano  including  portions  of 
Rienzi,  the  Dutchman,  Lohengrin,  Tann- 
hauser,  Tristan  and  Isolde,  the  Meister- 
singer,  the  Ring  and  Parsifal,  and  the  Siegfried 
Idyll.  The  audiences  at  these  recitals  have 
increased  from  an  average  of  about  75  last 
year,  to  about  200  this  year. 

A  new  venture  in  the  musical  activity  of 
the  school  was  the  rendition  of  a  Bach  cantata 
at  the  last  vesper  service  of  the  term  conjointly 
by  the  Andover  choral  society  and  the  choir 
of  the  school.  The  chorus  stationed  in  the 
rear  gallery  of  the  Chapel  was  accompanied 
by  piano,  strings,  and  flute.  The  soloists 
were  Mrs.  F.  Allen  of  Cambridge  and  Mr. 
Walter  Kidder  of  Dorchester.  The  cantata 
rendered  "Sleepers,  Wake!  for  Night  is  Flying" 
which  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest 
of  the  Bach  cantatas,  and  the  uniting  of  the 
forces  of  the  choir  with  those  of  the  choral 
society  made  the  service  without  doubt  the 
best  rendition  that  has  been  given  in  the 
Chapel  during  the  incumbency  of  the  present 
director  of  music.  It  was  most  encouraging 
to  find  that  the  boys  can  not  only  be  brought 
to  unravel  the  contrapuntal  mazes  of  Bach's 
choral  works,  but  that  they  will  also  sing 
them  with  tremendous  enthusiasm  while  the 
student  body  apparently  listens  with  genuine 
enjoyment.  It  is  sincerely  hoped  that  the 
rendition  of  such  a  cantata  may  become  a 
regular  feature  of  the  last  Sunday  of  each  term. 
The  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  such 
renditions  is  that  of  the  expense  incurred  by 
procuring  soloists  and  instrumentalists,  but 
it  is  hoped  that  a  way  may  present  itself  for 
the  solution  of  this  difficulty.  A  large  number 
of  visitors  were  present,  who  were  seated  in 
the  choir  stalls  and  chairs  provided  for  the 
occasion. 

The  very  great  and  pressing  desiderata  of 
the  music  department  of  the  school  are  a 
building  devoted  solely  to  the  purpose  of 
music  where  Mozartean  arabesques  are  not 
mingled  as  at  present  with  the  guttural 
gratings  of  a  laundry  mangle,  a  few  thoroughly 
good  pianos,  especially  a  small  grand  for  the 
Chapel,  and  the  addition  of  a  third  manual  to 
the  present  Chapel  organ  for  recital  purposes. 
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Musical  Club  Notes 

The  combined  musical  clubs  of  Phillips 
Academy  gave  their  first  concert  of  the  season 
at  Rogers'  Hall  at  Lowell,  on  Saturday  even- 
ing, December  4.  After  an  excellent  concert 
there  was  general  dancing,  which  offered  a 
pleasant  change  from  the  ordinary  concerts 
given  by  the  School  Club. 

To  reciprocate  the  hospitality  of  the  young 
ladies  of  Rogers  Hall  an  informal  dance  was 
held  by  the  Musical  Club  in  their  honor  at 
the  Peabody  House  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
January  29.  Dancing  began  at  half  past 
three  and  continued  with  intermission  for 
supper  until  half  past  seven.  About  fifty 
couples  were  present  and  were  received  by 
the  patronesses,  Mrs.  Matthew  McCurdy  and 
Mrs.  Guy  H.  Eaton. 

On  Saturday  evening  March  11,  the  nineth 
annual  concert  of  the  combined  musical 
Clubs  of  Phillips  Academy  and  the  Phillips 
Exeter  Academy  was  held  at  the  Town  Hall 
in  Andover.  An  able  musical  director  from 
Boston  rendered  several  selections  of  a  popular 
nature,  and  the  Banjo  and  Mandolin  Clubs 
also  gave  a  series  of  very  creditable  selections. 

The  officers  of  the  various  clubs  are  as  fol- 
lows: Lester  B.  Scheide,  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
Manager;  Frederick  M.  Kingsbury  of  Keene, 
N.  H.,  Leader  of  the  Mandolin  Club;  Arthur 
D.  Clark,  of  New  Haven  Conn,.  Leader  of 
the  Banjo  Club;  and  Albert  H.  Walsh  of 
Reading,  Mass.,  Leader  of  the  Glee  Club. 


Wireless  Club 

During  the  winter  term  a  Wireless  Club 
has  been  organized  at  school,  and  receiving 
and  sending  apparatus  have  been  installed  in 
Room  4  in  the  basement  of  Graves  Hall. 
This  has  been  made  possible  through  gifts  of 
apparatus  by  Donald  Kitchin,  P. A.  '15  and 
W.  E.  D.  Stokes,  Jr.,  P.A.  '15  and  the  loan 
of  other  apparatus  by  Allen  Hubbard  and 
A.  W.  Burke,  who  are  still  in  school.  The 
trustees  gave  the  money  for  the  erection  of  the 
antenna  and  provided  an  excellent  room 
for   the  apparatus. 

The  antenna  is  stretched  between  Graves 
Hall  and  the  Main  building,  and  although 
rather  short  and  low,  excellent  results  have 
been  obtained  with  the  receiving  apparatus. 
Standard  time  is  received  from  the  powerful 
government  station  at  Arlington,  Va.;  weather 
reports  from  the  one  at  Chelsea,  Mass.,  and 
many  other  stations  are  easily  heard.  The 
most  distant  point  from  which  messages  have 
been  received  is  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico. 

On  the  night  of  February  21  an  interesting 
test  was  carried  out.    At  midnight,  Eastern 


time,  a  message  was  sent  out  from  a  station 
at  Davenport,  Iowa,  the  object  being  to  see 
how  quickly  this  message  could  be  spread 
over  the  entire  country.  The  Phillips  station 
received  it  at  1.45  a.m.  direct  from  a  station 
at  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  to  which  it  had  been 
relayed  from  Davenport.  This  same  night 
a  graphophone  playing  into  the  transmitter 
of  a  wireless  telephone  at  the  Tufts  station, 
was  plainly  heard. 

The  club  has  been  greatly  handicapped  in 
its  plans  for  a  powerful  sending  station,  by 
the  breaking  in  transit  of  a  large  and  valuable 
plate  condenser  which  was  part  cf  the  5  K.W. 
set  given  by  Mr.  Stokes. 

The  officers  of  the  club  are  J.  W.  Wilder, 
of  New  York  City,  President;  Allen  Hubbard, 
of  Newton  Center,  Vice  President;  J.  W. 
Doron,  of  Hamilton,  Ohio,  Secretary;  E.  F. 
Harden,  of  South  Brener,  Me.,  Treasurer; 
and  A.  W.  Burke,  of  Pittsfield,  Chief  Operator. 
A  constitution  has  been  drafted  and  the  club 
placed  on  a  firm  business  basis.  Associate 
membership  is  open  to  all,  but  keys  to  the 
apparatus  room  are  given  only  to  those  who 
pass  an  examination  and  are  admitted  to 
active  membership.  The  total  membership 
numbers  about  thirty. 


The  Phillips  Club 

During  the  month  of  January  the  Phillips 
Club  and  their  guests  heard  two  exceedingly 
interesting  Smoke  Talks  by  Andover  alumni; 
one  by  Professor  Hiram  Bingham,  P.A.  '94, 
of  Yale  University  on  The  South  America  of 
To-day  and  one  by  Air.  Walter  Pritchard  Eaton, 
P.A.  '96,  on  The  Movies  and  the  Legitimate 
Drama. 

On  the  evening  of  Monday,  February  7 
the  Club  entertained  the  members  of  the 
Faculty  of  the  Phillips  Exeter  Academy. 
Among  those  who  came  from  Exeter  were 
Principal  Lewis  Perry,  Professor  Tufts,  Pro- 
fessor Francis,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr. 
Selleck,  Professor  Kiltland,  Dr.  Leacock.  Mr. 
Segerblom,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Crosbie,  Mr. 
Webber,  Mr.  McKendrick,  Professor  Cushwa, 
Mr.  Shute,  Mr.  Perkins,  Dr.  Gillespie,  Mr. 
Benton,  Mr.  Linaberry,  and  Mr.  Libby. 
These  gentlemen  were  the  guests  at  dinner  of 
various  members  of  the  Andover  Faculty. 
At  eight  o'clock  an  informal  reception  was 
held  in  the  Peabody  House,  followed  by  a 
talk  by  Mr.  William  B.  Medlicott  of  the 
Harvard  School  of  Business  Administration 
on  Some  Interesting  Business  Experiences. 
After  the  address  refreshments  were  served, 
and  the  members  of  the  Club  and  their  guests 
sat  talking  until  the  Exeter  men  had  to  take 
their  train  at  shortly  after  midnight. 
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The  last  of  the  Smoke  Talks  for  the  school 
year  was  given  on  Thursday,  March  4,  by 
Professor  R.  M.  Johnston  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, who  spoke  in  entertaining  fashion  on 

The  Organization  of  Modern  Armies. 


Peabody  Assemblies 

The  second  of  the  series  of  Peabody  House 
Assemblies  was  given  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
January  15.  There  were  about  fifty-five 
couples  present,  crowding  the  upper  room  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  was  decided  to  use 
both  rooms  for  the  Assemblies  in  the  future. 
Foss's  orchestra  of  Lawrence  furnished  the 
music  for  the  dancing,  which  lasted  from 
three  until  five  o'clock  when  refreshments 
were  served.  Later  the  dancing  was  resumed 
until  half-past  six. 

The  Patronesses  were  Mrs.  Claude  M. 
Fuess,  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Keep,  and  Miss  Bertha 
Bailey.  These  dances  are  in  charge  of  a  com- 
mittee composed  of  M.  S.  Gould,  of  Port 
Washington,  L.  I.,  Chairman;  Charles  Faher- 
ty  of  Chicago,  111.,  and  Stephen  Y.  Hord  of 
Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  February  5,  the 
third  of  the  series  of  Peabody  House  Assem- 
blies was  held  with  equal  success  and  about 
the  same  number  present  as  at  the  preceding 
occasions.  The  Patronesses  were  Mrs.  James 
C.  Sawyer,  Mrs.  Claude  M.  Fuess,  Mrs. 
Robert  P.  Keep,  and  Miss  Bertha  Bailey. 

The  fourth  and  last  of  the  series  was  held 
on  Saturday  afternoon,  March  11.  The  pat- 
ronesses who  were  present  were  Mrs.  Mark- 
ham  Stackpole,  Mrs.  Claude  M.  Fuess,  and 
Miss  Bertha  Bailey. 

The  Grill  Committee  in  general  charge 
of  the  Peabody  House  is  as  follows:  Ralph 
Hanes  of  Winston-Salem,  N.  C;  M.  S.  Gould, 
Port  Washington,  L.  I.;  Paul  Abbott  of  New 
York;  Charles  Fahcrtv  of  Chicago,  111.;  Paul 
Doolin  of  St.  Albans,  Vt.;  Mr.  James  C. 
Sawyer,  Treasurer  of  Phillips  Academy;  and 
Mr.  Bartlett  Hayes  of  Andover.  These  nun 
are  to  act  as  the  governing  board. 


Means  Essay  Contest 

On  Saturday  evening  March  5,  was  held  in 
Stone  Chapel  the  Forty-ninth  Annual  Means 
Essay  Speaking  Contest.  Mr.  Leonard  of 
the  English  Department,  who  presided,  intro- 
duced the  speakers  and  the  subjects  of  their 
essays,  which  were  as  follows: 

"Our  Immigration  Problem  at  the  Close 
of  War'" — John  McDowell  Sharpe  of  Cham- 
bersburg,  Pa. 


"The  Character  of  Falstaff"  —  Edward 
Frederick  Harden  of  South  Brewer,  Maine. 

"John  Hay  and  American  Diplomacy" — 
Robert  Byron  Williamson  of  Augusta,  Maine. 

"The  Masculine  Element  in  Modern 
Poetry" —  Richard  Horace  Bassett  of  North- 
ampton, Mass. 

"The  Character  of  Falstaff" — Anson  Earl 
Sawyer  of  Dorchester,  Mass. 

"The  New  York  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion"—  Lawrence  Wellman  Beilenson  of  Hel- 
ena, Ark. 

"The  Masculine  Element  in  Modern 
Poetry" —  Harold  Vanderlip  McEldowney  of 
Brookline,  Mass. 

"Sir  Edward  Grev  and  British  Diplomacy" 
—  Paul  Rice  Doolin  of  St.  Albans,  Vt. 

The  Committee  of  award  consisted  of 
Mr.  Frank  Aydelotte,  Professor  of  English 
at  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
Mr.  Carroll  A.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Edwin  G. 
Eklund  of  Boston,  who  awarded  the  prizes 
as  follows:  Richard  Horace  Bassett,  first 
prize;  Paul  Rice  Doolin,  second;  and  Law- 
rence Wellman  Beilenson,  third. 

These  prizes  of  twenty,  twelve,  and  eight 
dollars,  respectively,  were  founded  by  the 
late  William  G.  Means  of  Boston.  The 
essays  were  selected  from  those  originally 
submitted  by  about  two  hundred  students, 
a  fact  which  reflects  distinct  credit  on  the 
work  of  each  contestant. 


Library  Exhibition 

Beginning  on  Lincoln's  Birthday  and  con- 
tinuing for  two  weeks  an  exhibition  of  Ameri- 
can historical  material  was  held  in  the  library. 
The  collection  consisted  of  illustrated  books 
and  magazines,  pamphlets,  broadsides,  pic- 
tures, maps,  and  a  number  of  old  fire-arms, 
the  latter  owned  by  S.  P.  Moorehead,  '18. 
The  last  mentioned  portion  of  the  collection 
made,  perhaps,  the  most  direct  appeal  to  the 
imagination,  but  the  whole  exhibit  proved 
interesting  and  was  successful  in  what  it 
attempted  to  accomplish,  which  was,  to  make 
more  real  and  vivid  the  different  events  of 
American  History. 

Mr.  Brooks  of  Andover  very  kindly  loaned 
some  valuable  engravings  and,  in  connection 
with  the  exhibition,  presented  to  the  library 
a  history  of  Church's  Indian  Wars,  which 
contains  as  a  frontispiece,  an  engraving  of 
Col.  Church  made  by  Paul  Revere.  Books, 
pictures,  and  maps  were  loaned  by  members 
of  the  faculty  and  by  the  students  so  that  the 
exhibit  grew  to  a  very  creditable  size.  While 
much  of  the  material  was  secured  from  out- 
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sitle  sources,  it  was  gratifying  to  find  how 
many  things  of  interest  the  library  had  on 
its  own  shelves.  We  hope,  in  time,  to  form 
a  good  permanent  collection  of  material 
illustrating  American  History,  and  the  li- 
brarian will  be  glad  to  receive  contributions 
from  those  friends  of  the  school  who  are 
interested  in  the  forming  of  such  a  collection. 

During  the  month  of  April  we  plan  to  hold 
an  exhibition  of  material  which  will  illustrate 
the  life  and  work  of  Shakespeare. 


Fall  Term  Honors 

The  following  men  received  scholarships  of 
the  first  grade  for  the  fall  term: 
H.  B.  Blauvelt,  Oradell,  N.  Y. 
P.  R.  Doolin,  St.  Albans,  Yt. 

C.  M.  Jones,  Hammond,  X.  Y. 
L.  X.  Seymour,  Elgin,  Neb. 

R.  B.  Williamson,  Augusta,  Me. 
The  following  were  awarded  scholarships 
of  the  second  grade. 

D.  H.  Andrews,  Southington,  Conn. 

E.  H.  Baker,  Milford. 

G.  M.  P.  Batchelder,  Amesburv. 

F.  B.  Briggs,  Brooklyn,  X.  H. " 
A.  W.  Burke,  Pittsfield. 

John  Crosbv,  Jr.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

H.  W.  Ellis",  Franklin. 

E.  S.  English,  Xarberth,  Pa. 

A.  F.  Farley,  Auburndale. 

P.  K.  Fischer,  Saranac  Lake.  X.  Y. 

C.  Z.  Gordon,  Jr.,  Brookville,  Pa. 

S.  A.  Jones,  Andover. 

H.  Y.  McEldowney,  Brookline. 

J.  S.  Montgomery,  Trenton,  X.  J. 

T.  F.  Murphy,  Xorth  Andover. 

W.  D.  Scott,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  H. 

J.  M.  Sharpe,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

G.  V.  S.  Smith,  Richmond  Hill,  L.  I.,  X.  Y. 
W.  B.  Smith,  Xaugatuck,  Conn. 

W.  S.  Whitworth,  Woodstock,  111. 


Honor  List  of  Phillips  Academy 
for  Winter  Term 

Scholarship  of  the  First  Grade: 
Donald  Hatch  Andrews,  Southington,  Conn. 
Hiram  Bellis  Blauvelt,  Oradell,  X.  J. 
Porter  Stevens  Dickinson,  Lunenburg. 
Paul  Rice  Doolin,  St.  Albans,  Yt. 
Clinton  McCarthy  Jones,  Hammond,  X.  Y. 
Howard  Vanderlip  McEldowney,  Brookline. 
Leonard  Xorth,  Seymour  Elgin,  Xeb. 
Robert  Byron  Williamson,  Augusta,  Me. 
Scholarship  of  the  Second  Grade: 
George  Merrill  Prescott  Batchelder,  Ames- 
bun-. 

Clark  Smith  Beardslee,  Xewbury,  N.  H. 
Ferris  Baldwin  Briggs,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 


Wilhelmus  Bogart  Bryan,  Jr.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

John  Crosby,  Jr.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Theodore  Deluca,  Andover. 
Hurxthal  Field  Frease,  Canton,  Ohio. 
Cadmus  Zaccheus  Gordon,  Jr.,  Brookville, 
Pa. 

Sewall  Arthur  Jones,  Andover. 
Xathaniel  Tyler  Lane,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Thomas  Francis  Murphy,  Xorth  Andover. 
John  McDowell  Sharpe,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 
George  Van  Siclen  Smith,  Richmond  Hill, 
L.  L,  N.  Y. 

Walton  Bronson  Smith,  Xaugatuck,  Conn. 
Walter  Stephen  Whitworth,  Woodstock,  111. 
Kenneth  Knapp  Walker,   Auburn,  X.  Y. 


Lawrence  Work 

The  Lawrence  work  for  the  winter  term 
started  immediately  after  the  opening  of 
school,  since  which  time,  up  to  March  10, 
thirty-four  sessions  have  been  held.  There  was 
a  total  attendance  in  the  classes  of  370  men, 
an  average  of  slightly  less  than  eleven.  This  is 
less  than  half  the  attendance  of  the  first  term. 
There  is  always  a  considerable  falling  off 
after  Christmas  as  the  work  is  necessarily 
slow,  and  the  men  easily  get  discouraged. 
It  has  been  especially  so  this  year,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  mills  have  been  very  busy; 
very  many  of  the  men  have  been  working 
nights,  and  it  has  been  impossible  to  keep 
up  a  steady  attendance. 

The  work  this  term  has  been  along  the  same 
lines  as  last,  the  classes  being  divided  into 
three  sections;  namely,  beginners,  intermedi- 
ates, and  advanced.  The  beginners  covered 
simple  forms  of  English,  adding  to  their 
vocabulary,  the  use  of  the  present,  past,  and 
future  tenses  of  the  verb,  the  pronouns,  to- 
gether with  spelling  and  writing.  The  inter- 
mediate classes  have  been  adding  to  their 
vocabulary  by  reading  English  and  American 
history  stories,  and  the  principal  parts  of 
the  verb.  The  advanced  classes  have  read 
some  simple  forms  of  poetry,  historical 
stories,  and  a  superficial  study  of  English 
and  American  forms  of  government. 

The  following  talks  have  been  given  by 
members  of  the  faculty  on  Sunday  evening: 
February  13,  Mr.  Hudson,  a  travelog  with 
pictures  on  London;  Eebruary  20,  Mr.  Craw- 
ford, on  George  Washington;  March  12, 
Mr.  Moorehead  on  the  American  Indian. 
Sunday,  March  19,  Mr.  Stackpole  addressed 
the  men.  On  Sunday,  March  5  the  Academy 
Mandolin  Club  gave  some  selections  at  a  con- 
cert given  by  the  Lithuanians  to  their  friends, 
which  was  very  much  appreciated  and  enjoyed. 

The  following  students  have  helped  in  the 
work  this  term;  the  Director  takes  this  op- 
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portunity  of  thanking  them  for  their  dis- 
interestedness and  unselfish  efforts  which 
have  helped  so  much  to  make  the  work  a 
success.  Mondays:  R.  W.  Howe,  J.  E.  Parsh- 
ley,  P.  Hapwood.  Tuesdays:  J.  A.  Smith. 
D.  L.  Greene,  H.  0.  Horton.  Thursdays: 
W.  C.  Osgood,  A.  I).  Harvey,  C.  Gordon. 
Fridays:  P.  S.  Dickinson.  B.  I).  Wilmot, 
D.  R.  Englund,  A.  F.  Cohen. 


Commencement  Program 

The   exercises   for    Commencement  week 
have  been  arranged  as  follows: 
Sunday,  June  1 1 : 

Morning  service  at  10.30. 
Baccalaureate  Sermon  in  the  Stone  Chapel 
at  L30  p.m.  by  Robert  E.  Speer.  D.D.,  of 
Englewood,  X.  J. 

Wednesday,  .lime  1  I : 

Draper  Prize  Speaking  in  the  Stone  Chapel 
at  8  p.m. 
Thursday,  June  1">: 

Class  Day  exercises  at  2.30  p.m. 
Reception  and  Tea  on  the  Campus  Lawn, 
1  to  li  p  m. 


Organ  Recital  on  the  William  C.  Eggleston 
Memorial  Organ  in  the  Stone  Chapel  at 
8  p.m. 

Friday,  June  10: 

Procession  of  Trustees.  Faculty.  Alumni, 
and  members  of  the  Graduating  Class  at 
9.40  a.m.  from  the  Archaeology  Building. 

Initiation  of  the  Alpha  Delta  Tan  Scholar- 
ship Society  at  10  a.m.  in  the  Stone 
Chapel. 

Commencement  Exercises  at  10.30  a.m. 
Addresses  by  members  of  the  Graduating 

Class    in    competition    for    the  Andrew 

Potter  prizes. 
Awarding  of  prizes  for  the  year. 
Awarding  oi  diplomas. 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  Andover  Class  Re- 
union Board  in  Pearson  Hall,  room  C.  at 
12  a.m. 

Alumni   Dinner  at   1   p.m.  in  the  Borden 

Gymnasium. 
Band  Concert  and  Baseball  Game:  Alumni 

vs.  Academy,  I  p.m. 
Senior  Promenade  limited  to  undergraduates 

in  Borden  Gymnasium  at  8  p.m. 
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Visit  from  C.  S.  Campbell,  Yale,  '09 

At  the  beginning  of  the  winter  term  Mr. 
Charles  S.  Campbell,  University  Secretary  of 
the  Yale  Christian  Association,  spent  three 
days  at  the  school  in  the  interests  of  the  work 
of  the  Society  of  Inquiry. 


Officers  of  the  Society  of  Inquiry 

At  the  Semi-Annual  Business  Meeting  of 
the  Society  of  Inquiry  on  February  6,  reports 
were  made  on  the  work  of  the  first  half-year 
and  the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  half-year: 

President,  Gordon  Bartlett,  '16,  of  Peace- 
dale,  R.  I. 


Vice  President,  William  W.  Russell,  '17, 
of  Oak  Hill,  N.  S. 

Secretary,  Frederick  M.  Kingsbury,  '16,  of 
Keene,  X.  H. 

Treasurer,  Marston  Heard,  '16,  of  Man- 
chester, N.  H. 


Wesleyan  Scholarship 

Wesleyan  University  has  announced  that 
it  will  offer  each  year  to  a  student  from  Phillips 
Academy  going  to  the  university  a  scholarship 
equal  to  the  entire  tuition  of  the  Freshman 
year.  In  case  the  student's  work  warrants 
it,  this  scholarship  is  renewed  through  the 
college  course.  The  award  is  made  each  year 
to  a  student  whose  high  scholastic  standing, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Faculty  of  Phillips 
Academy,  entitles  him  to  it. 


Undergraduate  Interests 


Society  of  Inquiry 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Inquiry 
on  .January  16,  C.  S.  Campbell,  Yale,  '09, 
Secretary  of  the  University  Y.M.C.A.,  and 
Malcolm  Baldrigc,  P. A.  '14,  Yale,  '18,  spoke. 

On  January  23  in  Stone  Chapel  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Society  of  Inquiry,  there  was 
an  interesting  stereopticon  lecture  on  Hamp- 
ton Institute,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  the 
well  known  Hampton  Quartet  rendered  a 
much  appreciated  program  of  dialect  melodies. 

On  January  30,  Sherwood  Day  ,  P. A.  '07, 
Yale  '11,  recently  Y.M.C.A.  Secretary  in 
India,  gave  a  very  interesting  and  instructive 
talk  on  India,  dwelling  particularly  on  the 
excellent  work  done  by  the  mission  schools 
and  colleges  in  that  country. 

On  February  6,  the  Society  had  as  its  guests 
a  delegation  of  the  Christian  Fraternity  from 
the  Phillips  Exeter  Academy. 

On  February  13,  Mr.  W.  H.  Gibson  of  the 
Boys'  Department  of  the  State  Y.M.C.A. 
gave  a  talk.  Mr.  Gibson  spoke  of  the  general 
aims  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  work  and  of  the  vital 
results  which  that  work  is  accomplishing. 

On  the  evening  of  February  20,  Mr.  Francis 
B.  Sayre,  assistant  to  the  President  of  Wil- 
liams College,  gave  a  very  interesting  stereop- 
ticon lecture  on  his  experiences  in  Labrador, 
where  he  spent  a  summer  assisting  in  the 
missionary  hospital  work  of  Dr.  Grenfell  in 
that  country.  Mr.  Sayre  closed  his  lecture 
with  a  glowing  eulogy  of  Dr.  Grenfell's  high 
purpose  and  noble  example  of  Christian 
service. 


On  the  evening  of  February  27,  Norman  Y. 
Donaldson  P. A.  '11,  Yale  '15,  gave  a  very 
interesting  talk,  with  stereopticon  views,  on 
the  Jacob  Riis  settlement  work  among  boys 
in  New  York  City.  He  spoke  of  the  Club 
House  on  Henry  street,  of  the  "Roosevelt 
Gymnasium"  and  the  summer  camp  held  in 
connection  with  the  settlement  on  the  Hudson 
River,  where  for  a  nominal  sum  boys  may 
spend  a  healthy  and  wholesome  vacation  near 
New  York. 

On  March  5,  the  Society  extended  an  in- 
formal reception  to  the  members  of  the 
faculty  of  Phillips  Academy.  At  this  meet- 
ing the  President,  Gordon  Bartlett,  introduced 
the  speakers  among  whom  were  Principal 
Stearns,  Professor  Forbes,  Mr.  Allen,  Mr. 
Tower,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fosdick  of  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  who  was  the 
visiting  preacher  for  the  day  at  the  Academy. 

Dr.  Stearns  spoke  of  the  opportunity  and 
need  for  a  closer  and  more  informal  relation 
between  the  Faculty  and  boys,  which  relation 
in  his  own  case  he  counted  among  his  richest 
possessions.  Refreshments  were  served  by 
the  Society,  and  the  meeting  broke  up  about 
eight  o'clock. 

On  the  evening  of  March  12,  Mr.  C.  P. 
Shedd  of  the  Massachusetts  Y.M.C.A.  gave 
a  talk  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  of 
Inquiry  on  the  Northfield  Conference.  After 
Mr.  Shedd's  talk,  Dr.  Stearns,  Mr.  Stackpole, 
and  several  Andover  students  who  attended 
the  conference  last  year,  gave  short  accounts 
of  their  experiences  .there  and  of  the  value  of 
attending  the  conferences. 
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Andover  Nortkfield  Delegation-  (1915) 


The  new  l\  elected  officers  for  the  spring 
term  are  as  follows:  Robert  Byron  Williamson, 
of  Augusta,  Me..  President;  Donald  Case 
Townley,  of  New  York  City,  Yice  President; 
William  Boardman  Knox,  of  Andover,  Secre- 
tary; and  Cadmus  Z.  Gordon,  of  Brookvillc, 
Pa.,  Treasurer. 


College  Clubs 

The  Dartmouth  Club  of  Phillips  Academy 
held  a  Smoker  in  the  Peabody  House  on 
Friday  evening,  February  25.  Mr.  Knapp,  Sec- 
retary of  Dartmouth  College;  gave  a  lecture  on 
Dartmouth  accompanied  by  stereopticon  slides 
which  showed  some  very  interesting  views  of 
the  winter  sports  and  carnival  recently  held 
at  Hanover.  The  officers  of  the  Club  are  as 
follows;  Gordon  Bartlett  of  Peacedale,  R.  I., 
President;  R.  H.  Moore  of  Newton,  Mass., 
and  William  H.  Shurtleff  of  Lancaster,  N.  H., 
Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

The  Harvard  Club  of  Phillips  Academy  and 
the  Harvard  Club  of  Andover  held  a  joint 


meeting  and  banquet  in  the  Peabody  House 
on  Saturday  evening,  February  12,  with  thirty- 
eight  present.  Gardner  Tilton,  P. A.  '16, 
president  of  the  Harvard  Club  of  Phillips 
Academy,  was  the  presiding  officer. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  the  following 
men  spoke:  Mr.  Markham  W.  Stackpole; 
Capt.  Nash  of  the  Harvard  Varsity  baseball 
nine;  Corning  Benton  of  the  Phillips  Exeter 
Faculty  and  coach  of  the  Exeter  crew;  Barllct 
II.  Hayes,  president  of  the  Harvard  Club  of 
Andover;  and  George  W.  Hinman,  Secretary 
of  the  Harvard  Club  of  Andover. 

The  annual  mid-winter  meeting  of  the  Yale 
Club,  held  in  Peabody  House  on  March  3, 
was  addressed  by  Professor  Farr,  '92,  of  the 
Yale  Faculty,  "Cliff"  Rodman,  '15,  and 
George  Walker,  who  graduated  from  Exeter 
last  June.  President  Hancs  introduced  Prof. 
Farr  and  turned  over  the  meeting  to  him. 

Professor  Farr  spoke  of  the  friendly  relation 
that  have  always  existed  between  Phillips 
Academy  and  Yale  and  extended  a  hospitable 
and  personal  welcome  to  all  fellows  who 
intended  to  come  to  New  Haven  in  the  fall. 
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Philomathean  Society 

Under  the  auspices  of 
Society,    Mr.  Archibald 
Faculty  delivered  a  series 
in  the  Peabody  House  on 


the  Philomathean 
Freeman    of  the 
of  historical  talks 
several  Wednes- 


day evenings,  on  the  subject,  "  Causes  of  the 
Present  War,"  the  topics  being:  The  Rise 
of  the  German  States,  The  Franco-Prussian 
War,  Relations  between  Austria  and  Italy, 
The  Balkan  Situation. 

These  lectures  were  well  attended  and  heart- 
ily appreciated  by  a  large  number  of  the  stu- 
dents, all  of  whom  felt  better  able  to  follow  the 
current  events  of  the  great  European  struggle 
more  intelligently. 


School  Officers 

The  following  students  served  as  school 
officers  during  the  winter  term:  Maurice  S. 
Gould  of  Port  Washington,  L.  I.,  N.  Y., 
President  of  the  Senior  class.  Gould  has  been 
in  school  four  years.  He  was  manager  of  last 
year's  football  team,  and  is  captain  of  the 
swimming  team. 


Charles  Faherty  of  Chicago,  111.,  captain  of 
this  year's  baseball  team,  Vice  President.  He 
has  been  in  school  three  vears,  having  entered 
in  the  fall  of  1913. 

Francis  Gerald  Walthew  of  New  work  City, 
who  has  been  in  school  since  the  fall  of  1914, 
and  who  played  fullback  on  last  year's  foot- 
ball team,  Secretary-Treasurer. 


Total  Enrollment  of  School 

Figures  recently  compiled  in  the  Registrar's 
office  show  that  the  total  enrollment  of  the 
school  is  543.  Every  state  in  the  Union  is 
represented  except  Nevada,  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  North  and  South  Dakota,  Oklahoma, 
Florida,  and  Delaware.  There  are  represen- 
tatives from  Argentine,  Canada,  Costa  Rica, 
Cuba,  England,  Ireland,  and  the  Philippines. 
As  usual  the  largest  state  registration  is  from 
Massachusetts,  with  184  students.  New 
York  follows  with  92,  and  Connecticut  is 
third  with  30. 


Athletics 


Baseball  Prospects  for  1916 

In  looking  forward  to  the  prospects  for  the 
ball  team  at  the  school  this  coming  spring,  it 
can  be  said  that  they  are  fairly  promising, 
providing  ineligibility  does  not  take  away  part 
of  the  material,  as  it  can  be  said  at  the  start 
that  there  is  by  no  means  a  wealth  of  material. 
From  last  year's  team  there  are  left  in  the 
outfield  Captain  Faherty,  Gordon,  and  Crane; 
Ashley,  last  year's  short-stop,  is  still  in  school, 
as  is  also  Brennan,  last  year's  third  baseman. 
There  are  also  Wilson,  one  of  the  change 
pitchers,  and  Robinson,  who  was  also  on  the 
squad.  The  positions  to  be  filled  therefore 
are  behind  the  bat,  first  base  and  second  base, 
provided  the  men  from  last  year's  team  are 
able  to  hold  the  positions  they  filled  last 
year,  or  are  not  made  ineligible  by  conditions. 
To  fill  the  catching  position,  Tracey,  Doyle, 
Field,  and  Braden  at  present  look  to  have 
the  best  chance.  They  are  all  inexperienced 
but  have  possibilities.  The  following  new 
men  are  trying  for  pitcher  in  addition  to  Wilson 
and  Robinson;  Bradley,  Rubsamen,  Cooley, 
Lind,  Munger,  Sherman,  Gowans,  Murphy, 
and  Stover.  Sherman,  Gowans,  Murphy,  and 
Stover  are  left  handed,  and  the  rest  are  right 
handed,  and  it  is  expected  that  a  reasonably 


strong  pitching  staff  can  be  picked  from  these 
men.  For  first  base  Pfaffman,  Morgan,  and 
Stohn  are  trying,  but  it  is  likely  that  this 
position  will  depend  on  the  hitting  ability 
of  the  successful  one.  In  the  infield,  Allen, 
Warren,  Davis,  O'Connell,  Rock.  Farrell 
should  be  able  to  fill  the  position  at  second 
base  and  give  Ashley  and  Brennan  a  hustle  for 
their  old  positions.  C.  B.  Sawyer,  Boyd,  and 
Drake  are  trying  for  positions  in  the  outfield, 
in  addition  to  the  men  left  from  last  vear. 


Baseball  Schedule 

The  baseball  schedule  as  arranged  by  the 
manager,  Ralph  P.  Hanes  of  Winston-Salem, 
North  Carolina,  is  similar  to  that  of  last  year, 
with  the  exception  that  the  team  of  the 
Lowell  Textile  School  will  be  seen  for  the 
first  time  on  Brothers'  Field.  The  schedule 
is  as  follows: 

April  26— (Pending) 
April    28— Yale  Fresh 
May      3 — Lowell  Textile 
May      6 — Princeton  Fresh 
May  10 — Dartmouth  Fresh 
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May    13 — Harvard  Second 

May    17 — Cushing 

May  20 — Yale  Second  at  New  Haven 

May    24 — Harvard  Fresh 

May    27 — Worcester  Academy,  Worcester. 

June      3 — Exeter 

All  games  are  to  be  played  at  Andover  unless 
otherwise  stated. 


An  All-Andover  Football  Team 

The  speculation  as  to  the  best  football 
players  ever  at  Phillips  Academy  is  obviously 
quite  futile,  for  the  reason  that  there  can  be 
no  fixed  standard  of  comparison  from  one 
decade  to  another.  Nevertheless  the  matter 
has  been  a  fertile  subject  for  discussion  at 
various  times  in  the  past,  and  will  probably 
continue  to  be  brought  up  as  long  as  there  are 
goal  posts  and  men  to  kick  the  ball  over  them. 
A  well-known  sportsman  of  Andover,  who  has 
followed  Phillips  Academy  teams  for  nearly 
thirty  years,  has  made  suggestions  for  an 
all-Andover  eleven,  which,  he  maintains,  can 
not  be  equalled  in  strength  and  playing  power 
by  any  similar  group  from  another  school. 
The  Bulletin  refuses  to  assume  any  responsi- 
bility for  the  selection,  but  prints  it  here, 
hoping  that  it  may  arouse  other  authorities 
to  send  their  opinions  for  publication.  The 
mythical  team  is  as  follows: 

End  —  "Frank"  Hinkey,  P.A.,  '91,  Captain 
at  Yale. 

Tackle  —  Hillebrand,  P.A.,  '96,  Captain  at 
Princeton. 

Guard  —  Elmer  I.  Thompson,  P. A.,  '05, 
Captain  at  Cornell. 

Center  —  Pierson,  P.  A.,  '99,  Cornell. 

Guard  — "Ham"  Andrus,  P. A.,  '06,  Yale. 

Tackle  — "Fred"  T.  Murphy,  P. A.,  '93, 
Captain  at  Yale. 

End  —  R.  T.  Davis,  P.A.,  '99,  Princeton. 

Half  Back  — "Fred"  Daly,  P.A.,  '06,  Cap- 
tain at  Yale  . 

Half  Back  — Bliss,  P. A.,  '91,  Yale. 

Quarter  Back  —  "Eddie"  Dillon,  P.A.,  '05, 
Princeton. 

Full  Back  — Mahan,  P.A.,  '12,  Captain  at 
Harvard. 


Hockey 

The  hockey  season  of  1915-16  was  a  distinct 
disappointment  to  those  interested  in  this 
splendid  winter  sport.  The  material  available 
was  excellent,  but  during  the  first  of  the  season 
several  of  the  best  men,  including  the  captain, 
were  ineligible  owing  to  scholastic  standing. 


At  the  time  of  the  Yale  Freshman  game  at 
New  Haven  on  January  22,  several  of  these 
men  had  become  eligible,  with  the  result  that 
Andover  won  a  very  close  and  exciting  game 
by  the  score  of  4-3.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
half,  the  score  was  2-0  in  favor  of  the  Fresh- 
men, but  in  the  second  half  the  Andover  for- 
wards showed  their  really  exceptional  speed 
and  scored  four  goals.  It  looked  as  though 
the  team  had  really  found  itself. 

The  team  was  entertained  over  night  by 
Andover  Alumni  at  Yale  and  the  whole  trip 
was  most  enjoyable.  So  many  former  Ando- 
ver men  are  now  at  Yale  that  it  made  one 
feel  very  much  at  home  there. 

Two  weeks  of  comparative  inaction  due  to 
lack  of  ice,  were  followed  by  a  defeat  by  the 
Harvard  Freshmen  on  February  5.  Meantime 
Captain  Ashley  had  resigned,  and  Paul  Crane 
was  elected  to  fill  his  place. 

Another  period  without  practice,  due  to 
lack  of  ice,  followed.  The  Exeter  game  played 
at  Exeter  on  February  12,  in  a  driving  snow 
storm,  on  a  rink  covered  with  snow,  was  more 
like  football  than  hockey  and  resulted  in  a 
3-0  victory  for  Exeter. 

The  team  was  greaty  handicapped  through- 
out the  season  by  having  no  coach  and  by 
several  periods  during  which  there  was  no  ice. 
If  funds  had  been  available,  the  rink  might 
have  been  kept  in  condition  during  at  least 
part  of  this  time.  Another  year,  it  would  also 
be  very  desirable  if  one  or  more  additional 
rinks  could  be  built,  so  that  young  players 
might  be  developing.  The  wonderful  repu- 
tation which  St.  Paul's  has  for  turning  out 
good  hockey  players  is  largely  due  to  the 
excellent  facilities  which  the  younger  boys 
have  to  learn  the  game  there.  A  large  number 
of  rinks  are  kept  in  condition  there  throughout 
the  winter.  With  the  great  interest  in  hockey 
taken  at  the  colleges,  in  some  of  the  larger  of 
which  it  is  now  a  major  sport,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  more  can  be  done  to  develop  this 
splendid  game  at  Andover. 

John  Gowans  of  Buffalo,  X.  Y.,  has  recently 
been  elected  captain  of  the  team  for  next  year. 


Society  Records,  Winter  Term,  1916 

The  records  in  scholarship  for  the  various 
societies  during  the  winter  team  are  as  fol- 


lows : 

K.  O.  A. 

67 

5 

A.  G.  X. 

66 

6 

P.  B.  X. 

65 

3 

P.  L.  S. 

65 

3 

P.  A.  E. 

65 

1 

A.  U.  V. 

65 

0 

F.  L.  D. 

61 

0 
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Graduate  Interests 


The  Phillips  Academy  Alumni  Fund  at  the 
time  of  writing  is  about  half  way  through  its 
tenth  year.  This  year  an  effort  has  been 
made  to  reach  the  Alumni  earlier  than  usual, 
the  idea  being  that  it  is  but  natural  for  people 
to  put  off  what  they  can,  and  do  at  once  what 
they  have  to  do,  so  that  the  matters  of  less 
urgency  are  delayed.  The  result  has  been 
that  we  have  reached  all  the  Alumni  through 
the  Class  Committeemen  earlier  than  usual, 
and  the  results  show  that  we  have  collected 
considerably  more  than  twice  what  we  had 
at  the  corresponding  time  last  year,  and  so 
far  as  the  writer  knows,  probably  more  than 
ever  before,  at  this  time.  Up  to  and  including 
March  4,  252  graduates  had  contributed 
approximately  $2,000,  representing  forty-five 
classes.  Last  year  the  total  amount  collected 
was,  for  current  expense  $5,468.47  and 
S852.52  given  by  two  classes  and  added  to  the 
principal  funds  of  the  Academy  as  endowment. 
It  now  appears  as  though  this  year  would 
exceed  these  figures,  and  it  is  rather  natural 
to  expect  and  hope  that  this  will  be  the  case, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  every  year  should  not 
only  add  to  the  sum  collected,  but  also  to 
the  number  who  give.  Last  year  a  total  of 
929  men  contributed,  which  was  eleven  per 
cent  of  the  living  graduates,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  this  year,  this  can  be  made  over  a  thou- 
sand. It  is  hoped  by  the  school  authorities 
that  each  year  the  reunion  classes  will  make 
a  special  gift  to  be  added  to  the  principal  or 
income  funds  of  the  school,  which  are  sadly 
deficient,  and  the  income  from  the  other 
gifts  to  be  applied  as  heretofore  to  meet 
the  constantly  growing  annual  running  ex- 
penses. If  this  can  be  done,  the  Alumni 
Fund  will  have  accomplished  its  purpose,  but 
it  will  need  the  co-operation  of  more  of  the 
old  students  than  arc  at  present  subscribing. 


Class  Reunions 

Class  reunions  will  be  held  in  Andover  on 
June  15  and  1(5  of  Commencement  week  by 
Ihe  following  classes,  the  plans  for  each 
reunion  being  in  charge  of  the  committee 
named. 

1866 

George  L.  Huntress,  Sears  Building,  Boston, 
Mass. 

1871 

De  Witt  Poosa,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

1876 

Isaiah  K.  Stetson,  180  Exchange  street,  Ban- 
gor, Maine. 


1881 

Frederick  D.  Greene,  105  East  22nd  Street, 
New  York  City. 

1886 

Darragh  de  Lancey,  52  Pine  street,  YVaterbury, 
Conn.;  Charles  C.  Bovey,,  Charles  H.  Cor- 
liss, Joseph  W.  Lund,  Robert  E.  Speer, 
and  Farnham  Gardley. 

1891 

Dr.  James  Ogilvie,  102  Hamilton  Place,  New 
York  City;  Kimball  V.  Colby. 

1896 

Arthur    Drinkwater,    112    Berkeley  street, 
Boston,  Mass.;  Frederick  W.  Allen:  L.  A. 
Hockstadter;  Robert  Stevenson,  Jr. 
1901 

Joseph  L.  Burns,  Tremont  Building.  Boston, 
Mass.;  Arthur  J.  Derbyshire;  W.  C. 
Matthews. 

1906 

II.  II.  Kilpatrick,  494  Congress  street,  Port- 
land, Maine. 

As  already  announced  rooms  will  be  pro- 
vided for  these  classes  in  several  of  the  school 
dormitories,  and  they  will  be  available  for 
use  on  Thursday  afternoon,  June  15.  As  the 
regular  school  program  does  not  end  until 
noon  on  that  day.  it  will  not  usually  be  possible 
to  have  rooms  in  readiness  until  the  afternoon. 
They  may  be  occupied  for  as  much  of  Friday 
as  is  desired,  except  those  at  Williams  Hall, 
which  will  be  needed  Friday  afternoon  for  the 
accommodation  of  guests  of  the  Senior  class 
who  come  to  attend  the  Senior  promenade  on 
Friday  evening.  Meals  will  be  furnished 
without  cost  at  the  regular  hours  at  the 
dining  hall.  At  other  times  meals  may  be 
ordered  a  la  carte  at  the  grill  of  the  Peabody 
I  louse. 

Each  class  arranges  its  reunion  program  in 
accordance  with  its  own  preferences.  One 
event,  however,  is  included  on  all  lists,  and 
that  is  the  class  dinner  at  6.30  Thursday 
evening.  Inese  are  provided  at  cost  at  the 
Dining  Hall,  Williams  Hall,  and  the  Peabody 
House  and  no  doubt  each  is  regarded  by  its 
class  as  one  of  the  pleasanlest  features  of  its 
reunion. 

1890.  Blank  forms  requesting  biographical 
data  for  the  forthcoming  Class  Report  of 
P.A.  and  P.S.  '90  were  mailed  to  members  of 
the  class  last  November.  About  sixty  per 
cent  of  the  living  members  of  the  class  have 
replied.  Those  who  have  not  already  done 
so,  are  earnestly  requested  to  fill  out  and 
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return  their  blanks  at  once,  otherwise,  the 
appearance  of  the  Report,  which  is  intended 
to  commemorate  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
of  the  graduation  of  the  class,  will  be  indefi- 
nitely delayed.  Men  who  have  not  received 
blanks  or  have  mislaid  them,  may  obtain 
others  by  applying  to  the  Class  Secretary, 
Alfred  Johnson,  36  Monmouth  street,  Brook- 
line,  Mass.  The  Secretary  would  also  be 
grateful  for  any  information  relative  to  de- 
ceased members  of  the  class. 


Alumni  Dinner  at  Chicago 

The  annual  Alumni  dinner  was  held  by  the 
Chicago  Alumni  Association  on  Wednesday, 
January  26.  There  were  about  seventy  men 
present,  and  it  was  a  very  enthusiastic  meeting. 
Dr.  Stearns,  Mr.  Sawyer,  and  Mr.  Quinby 
represented  the  school  at  the  dinner. 

Dr.  Stearns  reviewed  the  work  of  the  school 
in  the  past  year,  and  emphasized  the  value 
of  the  kind  of  education  that  Andover  and 
Exeter  are  offering,  in  contrast  to  the  fads 
and  fancies  of  many  of  the  public  schools  of 


to-day.  He  maintained  that  hard  work  in 
fundamentals  make  a  solid  foundation  for 
the  most  substantial  results  in  the  long  run. 

Mr.  Quinby  told  of  the  undergraduate 
activities,  concerning  athletics,  religious  life, 
and  the  social  welfare  work  in  Lawrence  of 
the  student  body.  Dr.  J.  K.  McCluer,  P. A., 
'66  gave  many  interesting  reminiscences  of 
his  school  life  while  he  was  at  Phillips  Academy 
in  the  time  of  Samuel  Taylor.  Mr.  Greener, 
P. A.,  '65  spoke  interestingly  of  baseball  as 
played  when  he  was  in  the  Academy.  A.  P. 
Rathbone,  P. A.,  '87  spoke  eloquently  of  the 
democratic  spirit  of  the  school.  A  double 
quartet,  led  by  P.  A.  Gardner,  P. A.,  '08  sang 
many  songs  which  added  largely  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  dinner. 

The  officers  who  were  elected  at  the  dinner 
for  the  coming  vear  are:  President,  M.  T. 
Clark,  P. A.,  '94;  Vice  President,  W.  T.  Bacon, 
P.A.,  '02;  Treasurer,  L.  C.  Barton,  P.A.,  '02. 

The  success  of  the  dinner  was  largely  due 
to  the  elTorts  of  W.  II.  Field,  '95,  the  retiring 
president  of  the  association. 
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1844 — Thomas  Nelson  Taylor,  son  of  James 
and  Mary  Wiggin  Taylor,  was  born  in  New 
Bedford,  August  25,  1823,  and  became  a  dealer 
in  fruit,  confectionery,  and  vegetables,  first  in 
New  Bedford  and  later  in  Taunton.  His  long 
life  was  one  of  honesty  and  fidelity  and  religious 
trust.  Mr.  Tavlor  died  in  Taunton,  January  7, 
1916. 

1850 — William  Henry  Fenn,  son  of  Joel 
William  and  Mary  Burden  Legare  Fenn,  was 
born  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  March  1,  1834,  and 
graduated  from  Yale  in  1854.  He  taught  Latin 
and  Greek  in  Phillips  Academy  in  1854-1855,  and 
graduated  from  the  Andover  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  1858.  Dr.  Fenn  was  pastor  at  Man 
Chester,  N.  H.,  and  from  1866  until  his  death,  a 
period  of  fifty  years,  he  was  pastor  of  the  High 
Street  church  in  Portland,  Me.  He  died  in 
Daytona..  Fla..  March  11  1916. 

1852 — William  Watson  Waterman,  son  of  Asa 
and  Hannah  Babbitt  Atwood  Waterman,  was 
born  in  Dighton,  December  4,  1831,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  class  of  1856  of  Brown  University. 
He  received  the  degree  of  M.D.  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  in  1856.  He  became  a 
teacher  in  the  West  and  in  Taunton,  and  was  the 
first  superintendent  of  schools  in  Taunton,  an 
office  he  held  from  1869  to  1886,  and  for  three 
years  he  was  superintendent  of  schools  at  Clinton. 
Dr.  Waterman  was  a  park  commissioner,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  and  an 
author  of  school  reports  and  was  widely  known 
as  an  educator.  He  died  in  Taunton,  February 
13,  1916. 

1854 — John  Kneeland  Gould,  son  of  Daniel 
and  Alice  Julia  Hal!  Gould,  was  born  in  Reading, 
October  24,  1834.  Mr.  Gould  became  a  dealer 
in  real  estate  and  engaged  in  the  insurance 
business,  and  died  in  Maiden,  September  14, 
1915. 

1856 — Everett  Lane,  son  of  Jenkins  and 
Mchitable  Lane,  was  born  in  East  Abington,  now 
Rockland,  June  27,  1836.  He  was  a  private, 
captain,  major  in  the  43rd  Mass.  Vols,  during 
the  Civil  War.  Mr.  Lane  was  a  shoe  and  leather 
manufacturer  and  was  also  a  trustee  of  a  Savings 
Bank  and  a  trustee  of  private  estates.  Major 
Lane  died  in  Rockland,  November  14,  1915. 

1858 — John  Jay  Griffith',  son  of  Walter  Scott 
and  Julia  Elizabeth  Strong  Norton  Griffith,  was 
born  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  February  18,  1842. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  class  of  1862  at  Yale, 
and  was  a  ninety  days'  volunteer  in  the  13th 
N.  Y.  Regiment  during  the  Civil  War.    He  was 


a  bookkeeperjin  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  died  in 
that  city,  November  19,  1915. 

1860 —  George  Henry  Whitcomb,  son  of  David 
and  Margaret  Cummings  Whitcomb,  was  born 
in  Templeton,  September  26,  1842,  and  gradu- 
ated from  Amherst  in  1864.  He  was  an  envelope 
maker,  first  by  himself  and  later  as  vice-president 
of  the  United  States  Envelope  Company.  He 
was  connected  with  other  large  enterprises 
railways,  banks,  coal  companies,  cattle  com- 
panies, real  estate  holdings,  etc.  Mr.  Whitcomb 
was  a  trustee  of  Amherst,  Oberlin,  Mt.  Holyoke, 
and  Worcester  Polytechnic  and  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Worcester  school  board  and  the 
chairman  of  the  prudential  committee  of  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions.  He  died  in  Worcester,  February  13, 
1916. 

1861 —  Reuben  Kimball,  son  of  Reuben  and 
Judith  Colby  Kimball,  was  born  in  Gilmanton, 
N.  IL,  December  24,  1839.  He  was  a  member  of 
Co.  K,  45th  Mass.  Regt.,  and  became  a  teacher, 
banker  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  and  lumber  manu- 
facturer and  real  estate  dealer  in  Toledo,  O.  Mr. 
Kimball  died  in  Saginaw,  Mich.,  July  30,  1915. 

1862 —  John  Lorenzo  Hull,  son  of  William  and 
Rebecca  Parker  Hull,  was  born  in  Blakely,  now 
Olyphant,  Pa.,  February  16,  1839.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  52nd  Pennsylvania  Vols,  during 
the  Civil  War.  Mr.  Hull  was  a  wholesale  dealer 
in  roofing  slate  inScranton,  Pa.,  and  died  in  that 
city,  January  8,  1916 

1864 —  Nathan  Wallace  Chandler,  son  of 
Joshua  (P.  A.  1799)  and  Eliza  Flint  Chandler, 
was  born  in  Andover,  September  13,  1843.  He 
became  an  expert  accountant  in  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
and  from  1904  lo  1908  was  the  postmaster  in 
Collinsville,  111.  During  the  last  years  of  his 
life  he  was  the  manager  of  a  cooperative  bank. 
Mr.  Chandler  died  in  Collinsville,  January  21, 
1916. 

1865 —  Frederic  Hanry  Boardman,  son  of 
George  Augustus  and  Mary  Jane  Hill  Board- 
man,  was  born  in  St.  Stephen,  N.  B.,  April 
25,  1848,  and  graduated  from  Bowdoin  in  1869. 
He  was  County  Attorney  for  Hennepin  County, 
Minn.,  a  member  of  the  Minnesota  Legislature, 
and  practiced  his  profession  of  law  in  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,  and  died  in  that  city,  May  15, 
1914. 

1866 —  Walter  Rogers  Beach,  son  of  Dennis 
and  Maria  Clark  Beach,  was  born  in  Milford, 
Conn.,  September  1,  1847,  and  graduated  from 
Yale  in  1870.  He  received  the  degree  of  LL.B. 
from  Columbia  in  1873,  and  became  a  lawyer  in 
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New  York  City.  Mr.  Beach  died  in  Mount 
Vernon,  N.  Y.,  December  27,  1915. 

1866— William  Clift,  son  of  William  and 
Harriet  Peters  Clift,  was  born  in  Stonington, 
Conn.,  January  23,  1847.  He  became  a  clerk  in 
the  United  States  Land  Office  and  a  Deputy 
Assessor  of  Spokane  County,  Washington,  and 
died  in  Spokane,  October  21,  1915. 

1866 —  James  White  Moore,  son  of  Adams 
(P.  A.  1818)  and  Maria  Little  Moore,  was  born 
in  Littleton,  N.  H.,  December  11,  1846,  and 
received  the  degree  of  M.D.  from  Dartmouth 
in  1872.  He  became  a  physician  and  author  and 
died  in  Randolph,  Vt.,  November  18,  1915. 

1867 —  Cortland  Wood,  son  of  Darius  and 
Clarinda  Eleanor  Burlingame  Wood,  was  born 
in  Plainfield,  Conn.,  May  17,  1850.  and  gradu- 
ated from  Yale  in  1871.  He  received  the  degree 
of  LL.B.  from  the  Boston  University  Law  School. 
He  died  in  Boston,  January  17,  1916. 

1868 —  Albert  Henry  Thompson,  son  of  Edward 
Kneeland  and  Elizabeth  Dearborn  Smith  Thomp- 
son, was  born  in  Chelsea,  January  27,  1849,  and 
graduated  from  Amherst  in  1872.  He  graduated 
from  the  Yale  Divinity  School  in  1875,  and  was 
the  class  secretary  both  of  his  seminary  and 
college  classes.  He  served  as  pastor  at  George- 
town, Conn.,  Bingham,  Me.,  Wakefield,  N.  H  , 
and  for  nearly  twenty-eight  years  at  Raymond, 
N.  H.  He  was  a  diligent  student  in  historical 
and  genealogical  matters  and  last  August  gave 
the  historical  address  at  the  celebration  of  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  Congregational  Church 
at  Searsport,  Me.  Mr.  Thompson  was  deeply 
interested  in  all  that  concerned  Phillips  Academy. 
He  died  in  Raymond,  January  29,  1916. 

1869 —  Clarence  Degrand  Ashley,  son  of  Ossian 
Doolittle  and  Harriet  Amelia  Nash  Ashley,  was 
born  in  Boston,  July  4,  1851,  and  graduated  from 
Yale  in  1873.  He  later  took  degrees  at  Columbia 
and  at  the  University  of  Berlin.  Mr.  Ashley  was 
an  author  and  lecturer  and  was  the  dean  of  the 
New  York  University  School  of  Law.  He  died 
in  New  York  City,  January  26,  1916. 

1869 — Isaac  Chapman  Bates  Walley,  son  of 
Samuel  Hurd  (P.  A.  1819)  and  Mehitable  Sumner 
Bates  Walley,  was  born  in  Roxbury,  January  15, 
1850.  He  became  a  stock  broker  in  Boston  and 
died  in  Newton  Centre,  February  10,  1916. 

1872 — Waldron  Burritt  Vanderpoel,  son  of 
Jacob  and  Catherine  Ann  Waldron  Vanderpoel, 
was  born  in  New  York  City,  August  16,  1854, 
and  graduated  from  Dartmouth  in  1876.  He 
received  the  degree  of  M.D.  from  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  1879,  and  practiced 


his  profession  in  New  York  City.  Dr.  Vander- 
poel died  in  Summit,  N.  J.,  March  9,  1915. 

1875 —  Lemuel  Carver  Tripp  Wade,  son  of 
John  Roger  Lang  and  Eliza  Long  Hathaway 
Wade,  was  born  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  August  14, 
1857.  He  became  an  illuminating  engineer  and 
was  district  manager  of  the  Royal  Enameline 
Manufacturing  Company  of  Chicago  for  their 
eastern  district.  Mr.  Wade  died  in  Yonkers, 
N.  Y.,  February  1,  1916. 

1876 —  Charles  Samuel  Harold  Howard,  son  of 
Samuel  and  Eliza  Gilman  Burrows  Howard, 
was  born  in  Dover,  N.  H.,  March  26,  1860.  He 
was  the  valedictorian  of  his  class  in  Phillips,  and 
entered  Amherst  with  the  class  of  1880.  He 
became  a  mining  broker  and  for  a  score  of  years 
taught  the  romance  languages  in  the  University 
of  California.  He  was  the  author  of  A  Grammar 
of  Modern  French.  Mr.  Howard  died  in  Berkeley, 
Cal.,  December  23,  1915. 

1876 — John  Thomas  Krepps,  son  of  John 
Brooks  and  Ada  Officer  Krepps,  was  born  in 
Brownsville,  Pa.,  August  2,  1855.  He  was 
engaged  in  the  hotel  business,  and  died  in  Browns- 
ville, March  27,  1915. 

1879 —  Charles  Rogers  Corwith,  son  of  Henry 
and  Isabelle  Soulard  Corwith,  was  born  in 
Galena,  111.,  February  13,  1860,  and  graduated 
from  Yale  in  1883.  He  was  a  dealer  in  real  estate 
in  Chicago,  111.,  and  died  in  that  city,  December 
8,  1915. 

1880 —  Howard  Mutchler,  son  of  William  and 
Louisa  Cope  Mutchler,  was  born  in  Easton, 
Pa.,  February  12,  1859.  He  studied  law  at  home 
and  soon  entered  political  life  and  was  chosen 
at  his  father's  death  to  fill  out  an  unexpired  term 
in  Congress.  In  the  following  year,  1894,  he 
was  elected  to  Congress  for  a  full  term  which 
he  served  with  credit  and  satisfaction  to  his 
constituents.  He  secured  control  of  the  Easton 
Express  and  of  the  Northampton  Democrat  and 
used  this  control  for  the  benefit  of  his  political 
party.  Mr.  Mutchler  died  in  Easton,  January 
4,  1916. 

1883 — Victor  Bush  Caldwell,  son  of  Smith 
Samuel  and  Henrietta  Maynard  Bush  Caldwell, 
was  born  in  Omaha,  Neb.,  February  14,  1864, 
and  graduated  from  Yale  in  1887.  He  was  vice- 
president  of  the  United  States  National  Bank  of 
Omaha.  Mr.  Caldwell  died  in  that  city,  Decem- 
ber 26,  1915. 

1883 — Benjamin  Franklin  Richardson,  son  of 
Benjamin  Peters  and  Eliza  Ann  Symonds  Rich- 
ardson, was  born  in  Middleton,  August  22,  1863, 
and  graduated  from  the  Harvard  Medical  School 
in  1886.  He  was  a  physician  in  Lynn  and  died 
in  that  city  recently. 
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1885 —  Horatio  Seymour  Manning,  son  of 
Nathaniel  and  Araniinta  Chase  Manning,  was 
born  in  Middleburg,  N.  Y.,  May  15,  1864,  and 
became  an  agent  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad 
at  San  Francisco,  Cal.     He  died  recently. 

1886 —  William  Bancroft  Carpenter,  son  of 
Charles  Carroll  and  Feronia  Nancy  Rice  Car- 
penter, was  born  at  Lookout  Mountain,  Tenn., 
February  10,  1869,  and  graduated  at  Harvard 
in  1890.  He  taught  at  St  Mark's,  Southboro,  at 
high  schools  in  Taunton  and  Woonsocket,  R.  I., 
and  since  1900  in  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School 
of  Boston.  He  was  a  forceful  and  successful 
teacher  of  mathematics  and  was  influential  in 
associations  of  mathematics  teachers.  He  was  a 
brother  of  Professor  George  R.  Carpenter  of 
1882.  Mr.  Carpenter  died  in  Jamaica  Plain, 
March  21,  1916. 

1892 — George  Sheffield,  son  of  George  St.  John 
and  Mary  Stewart  Sheffield,  was  born  in  New 
York  City,  February  26,  1873,  and  graduated 
from  Yale  in  1894.  He  entered  the  financial 
world,  and  died  in  New  York  Citv,  January  12, 
1916. 

1894 — Clarence  Winter,  son  of  Ferdinand  and 
Mary  Keyes  W  inter,  was  born  in  Columbus, 
Ind.,  February  19,  1874,  and  graduated  from 
Yale  in  1897.  He  was  a  lawyer  in  New  York  City 
and  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  14,  1915. 

1897 — George  Lauder,  son  of  George  and  Anna 
Maria  Romeyn  Varick  Lauder,  was  born  in  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  November  2,  1878,  and  graduated 
from  Sheffield  Scientific  School  in  1900.  He  was 
a  dealer  in  real  estate,  was  a  director  of  the 
Manhattan  Ear  and  Eye  Hospital  and  of  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital  of  New  York  City,  and 
was  an  enthusiastic  yachtsman.  Mr.  Lauder 
died  in  Greenwich,  Conn.,  January  4,  1916. 

1899— The  death  of  Marion  Dell  (Carrere) 
Fox,  wife  of  Alan  Fox,  occurred  in  New  York  City 
on  March  10,  1916.  Besides  her  husband,  she 
leaves  an  infant  son. 

1904 —  Edward  Everett  Winslow,  son  of 
William  Everett  and  Dorcas  Merrill  Winslow, 
was  born  in  West  Falmouth,  Me.,  August  16, 
1882.  He  entered  the  employ  of  the  Maine 
Central  Railroad  and  was  station  agent  at 
Portland,  Me.,  when  he  was  killed  by  alleged 
bandits,  December  16,  1915. 

1905—  Edwin  Ruthven  Hue,  son  of  Frederick 
and  Kate  Peirce  Hue,  was  born  in  Stoneham,  Pa., 
December  15,  1884,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Sheffield  class  of  1908.  He  was  with  Struthers, 
Wells  &  Co.,  of  Warren,  Pa.,  manufacturers  of 
gas  engines,  and  later  with  the  engineering 
department  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Highway 


Commission.  He  died  because  of  an  automobile 
accident  in  Warren,  July  7,  1915. 

1905 — Cabot  William  Wickware,  son  of 
William  and  Elizabeth  Shannon  Wickware,  was 
born  in  Saginaw,  Mich.,  January  29,  1885,  and 
was  connected  with  the  Western  Steel  Corpora- 
tion at  Seattle,  Wash.  He  died  in  Jackman, 
Me.,  August  17,  1914. 

1913 —  Winthrop  Hotchkiss  Allen,  son  of 
Bernard  Melzar  (P.  A.  1888)  and  Emma  Hotch- 
kiss Allen,  was  born  in  Andover,  July  8,  1895, 
and  entered  Yale  with  the  class  of  1917.  He  was 
connected  with  the  Harris  Automatic  Press 
Companv  of  Warren,  O.,  and  died  in  Wrarren, 
March  16,  1916. 

1914 —  Antoine  Henri  Engel,  son  of  Jacques 
and  Emilie  Jacquin  Engel,  was  born  in  Vanves, 
France,  September  3,  1894,  and  was  killed  at  the 
front  defending  his  country,  July  3,  1915,  at 
the  Bois  le  Pretre,  France. 


'PERSONALS 

1864 — William  A.  Linn  of  Hackensack,  N.  J., 
is  county  collector  of  Bergen  County,  N.  J. 

1866 — Charles  M.  Winslow  of  Brandon,  Yt., 
is  president  of  the  New  England  Agricultural 

Society. 

1869—  Elisha  C.  Hilliard,  living  at  19  Charter 
Oak  Place,  Hartford,  Conn.,  is  a  woolen  manu- 
facturer at  Buckland,  Conn. 

1870—  Rev.  Edward  W.  Babcock  has  cele- 
brated the  twentieth  anniversary  of  his  rector- 
ship of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross  in  Troy, 
N.  Y. 

1875 —  Mahlon  Hutchinson  is  president  of  the 
Mortgage  &  Securities  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

1876 —  Edward  Roscoe  Merrill,  M.D.,  is  an 
oculist  in  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 

1882 — Albert  C.  Battelle  is  proprietor  of  the 
Ottawa  Kansas  Car  W'orks,  engaged  in  building 
railroad  freight  cars  at  Ottawa,  Kans. 

1884 —  Herbert  R.  Wheeler  has  been  promoted 
to  be  treasurer  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad. 

1885—  Rev.  Albert  H.  Wheelock,  now  settled 
at  Marlboro,  will  on  May  1  become  pastor  at 
Needham. 

1887 —  Dr.  William  S.  Wadsworth,  Coroner's 
Physician  of  Philadelphia,  has  issued  Postmortem 
Examinations,  which  the  W.  B.  Saunders  Com- 
pany of  Philadelphia  publish. 

1888 —  Hugh  A.  Bayne  is  senior  partner  in  the 
law  firm  of  Bayne  &  McGrath  at  27  William 
Street,  New  York  City. 
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1888 — Charles  E.  Brett,  Jr.,  is  manager  of  a 
dry  goods  house  in  Louisville,  Ky. 

1888 —  Stacey  E.  Denny  is  a  civil  engineer  at 
5238  Dakin  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

1889 —  Worthington  E.  Babcock  is  a  lawyer 
at  8  East  Broad  Street,  Columbus,  O. 

1890—  Rev.  William  S.  Beard  of  Williamantic, 
Conn.,  has  become  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Congregational  Home  Missionary  Society,  with 
headquarters  at  287  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 

1890 — Francis  E.  Gatchel  is  a  dealer  in  photo- 
graphic supplies  at  431  West  Walnut  Street, 
Louisville,  Ky. 

1890 —  Stuart  W.  Thayer  is  a  veterinary 
surgeon  at  Kelowna,  British  Columbia. 

1891—  Melville  H.  Smart  is  a  banker  at  1512 
Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1892—  Rev.  Henry  N.  Hyde  is  rector  of  St. 
Philip's  church,  Joplin,  Mo.,  and  is  arch-deacon 
of  Southwest  Missouri. 

1894 — Wirt  L.  Thompson  is  connected  with 
the  banking  house  of  Brown  Bros.  &  Co.,  of 
Philadelphia,  and  is  living  at  204  Wyncote  Road, 
Jenkintown,  Pa. 

1896 — George  N.  Crouse,  president  of  the 
Crouse  Grocery  Co.,  is  also  president  of  the 
Common  Council  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  re- 
cently acted  as  mayor  of  the  city. 

1896 — Dr.  Edward  C.  Greene  is  a  physician  at 
the  State  Hospital,  Northampton. 

1896 — Herbert  L.  Johnson  is  foreman  at  the 
Yost  works  of  the  Remington  Typewriter  Co., 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  and  lives  on  Benson  Road, 
Fairfield,  Conn. 

1896 — Albert  C.  Newcombe  is  general  manager 
of  the  Finch,  Pruyn  &  Company,  operators  of  a 
paper  mill  at  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

1896 —  Walter  Sharpe  Page  and  Miss  Esther 
Carnea  Johnson  were  married  in  Columbus,  O., 
February  23,  1916. 

1897 —  James  Leonard  Boyce  and  Miss  Bertha 
Wurts  were  married  in  Chicago,  111.,  December 
17,  1915.    They  will  live  in  Hamilton,  Mont. 

1897 — Rev.  Frank  H.  Stedman  is  rector  of 
St.  Mark's  church,  Waterville,  Me. 

1897 — Wilfred  C.  Lane,  who  practiced  law  in 
Georgia  and  who  was  Deputy  Clerk  and  United 
States  Commissioner  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  and 
Referee  in  Bankruptcy  in  Valdosta  and  who 


subsequently  engaged  in  the  practice  of  patent 
and  bankrupt  law  in  Des  Moines,  la.,  is  now 
practicing  his  profession  at  1520  Marquette 
Building,  Chicago,  III. 

1897 —  Philip  L.  Whitney  is  ranching  in  Valley 
Center,  Cal. 

1898 —  Henry  L.  Finch  is  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  Finch  &  Tarbell,  doing  a  commission  business 
in  bonds,  stocks  and  other  investment  securities, 
at  120  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

1898 —  Day  C.  Pattison  is  a  planter  on  the  Red 
River  and  may  be  addressed  at  Box  3,  Rural 
Route  3,  Alexandria,  La. 

1899 —  Paul  Lindenberg  is  manager  of  the 
Columbus  Piano  Company,  Columbus,  O. 

1899 — Walter  Smith  Sugden  and  Miss  Rachel 
Elizabeth  Hutchison  were  married  in  New 
Matamoras,  O.,  February  12,  1916. 

1899 — Born  to  Morton  and  Catherine  Stewart 
(Vail)  Atwater  at  their  home  in  Poughkeepsie, 
on  March  6,  1916,  a  daughter. 

1899 — Born  to  Norman  Leslie  and  Helen 
Fancher  (Harris)  Snow  at  their  home,  234  North 
Beacon  Street,  Hartford,  Conn.,  on  May  27, 
1915,  a  son,  the  second  child  and  boy,  who  is 
called  William  Hamilton. 

1899 — John  J.  Mahoney,  who  has  been  super- 
intendent of  schools  in  Cambridge  for  a  number 
of  years,  has  recentlv  accepted  a  position  as 
principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Lowell. 

1899 —  Emmet  F.  Sidley,  who  is  employed  as  a 
district  manager  of  the  New  England  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Co.,  has  recently  been  transferred 
from  Marlboro,  where  he  has  been  stationed,  to 
Fitchburg.  He  may  be  addressed  in  care  of  the 
above  company  at  298  Main  Street,  Fitchburg; 
residence,  85  Blossom  Street. 

1900 —  Guy  B.  Richardson  is  in  the  steel  and 
iron  business  at  217  Pearl  Street,  New  York  City. 

1901 —  Frederick  J.  Sullivan  is  private  secre- 
tary to  the  Hon.  M.  F.  Phelan,  Representative 
from  Massachusetts. 

1901 —  Josiah  B.  Woods  is  a  salesman  and  lives 
at  36  Vineland  Terrace,  Hartford,  Conn. 

1902 —  John  N.  Greely  is  editor  of  the  Field 
Artillery  Journal. 

1902 — Harold  L.  Wallace  is  a  physician  in 
Allston. 
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1907 — Nathan  Parker  Mears  and  Miss  Ruth 
Genevieve  Cooper  were  married  in  Underwood, 
Wash.,  January  26,  1916. 

1909 —  Stanley  Partridge  and  Miss  Frances 
Loring  were  married  in  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
November  20,  1915. 

1910 —  Karl  Armand  Pfau  and  Miss  Eugenia 
Rogers  Storke  were  married  in  Oak  Park,  111., 
March  2,  1916. 

1910 — Elmer  Robinson  and  Miss  Irene  S. 
Beir  were  married  in  Rochester,  N.  V.,  March  12, 
1916.  They  will  live  at  55  Darwin  Street  in  the 
same  city. 

1910 —  Horace  Delos  Strong  and  Miss  Mar- 
guerite Florence  Wilmot  were  married  in  Bridge- 
port, Conn.,  October  2,  1915. 

1911 —  Edward  Stanley  Gary,  Jr.  and  Miss 
Eleanor  Cole  were  married  in  Baltimore,  Md., 
November  20,  1915. 

1911 —  Alfred  Hugo  Schoellkopf  and  Miss 
Virginia  Pardridge  were  married  in  Chicago,  111., 
February  24,  1916. 

1912 —  Russell  Newcomb  is  with  the  Fleisch- 
mann  Manufacturing  Company,  Peekskill,  N.  V. 


1913 — John  Daniel  Miller  Hamilton,  Jr.,  and 
Miss  Laura  Hall  were  married  in  Topeka,  Kans., 
December  28,  1915. 

1913 — Edward  May,  Jr.,  is  an  attache  of  the 
American  Legation  in  Paris,  France.  Prior  to 
that  he  was  attached  to  the  American  Hospital 
at  Neuilly,  France,  with  their  ambulance  corps. 

1903 — Rev.  John  J.  McClelland  is  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  in  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

1903 — Hervey  Bates  Perrin  and  Miss  Alice 
Louise  Schaf  were  married  in  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
February  16,  1916. 

1903 — Paul  R.  Reed  is  connected  with  the 
Kistler  Lesh  &  Co.,  tanners  and  leather  dealers, 
with  headquarters  in  Boston. 

1905 — Graham  Fellowes  Thompson  and  Miss 
Ruth  Fairman  were  married  in  Middletown, 
Conn.,  February  12,  1916. 

1907 — Howard  Floyd  Dunham  and  Miss  Ber- 
nice  Clark  were  married  in  Medford,  September, 
7,  1915. 

1907 — Frederick  W.  Jones  is  practicing 
medicine  in  V'erden,  Okla. 

1907 — Harold  H.  Kissam  is  a  lawyer  at  15 
Broad  Street,  New  York  City. 
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EDITORIAL 


With  this  issue  the  Phillips  Bulletin 
completes  a  full  ten  years  of  its  exist- 
ence. The  first  number,  printed  in 
August,  1906,  was  a  pamphlet  of  sixteen 
pages,  without  a  cover,  containing  little 
except  the  Commencement  addresses 
and  having  no  illustrations;  it  was 
merely  an  outgrowth  of  the  Alumni 
Phillipian,  which,  started  about  1903, 
had  been  the  first  deliberate  effort  to 
keep  graduates  in  touch  with  the 
Academy.  Since  1906  the  Bulletin  has 
been  compelled  almost  in  spite  of  itself 
to  increase  gradually  in  size,  scope,  and 
circulation,  until  it  has  reached  its  pres- 
ent proportions.  Its  aim,  however,  has 
never  varied,  and  it  still  is  published 
mainly  in  the  interests  of  Phillips  men 
the  world  over.  Many  doubtless  will  be 
glad  to  know  that  it  will  not  be  dis- 
continued, and  that  it  will  continue  to 
serve  as  acceptably  as  possible  as  a  link 
between  the  living  school  and  the  men 
who,  although  they  have  left  it  as  stu- 
dents, still  wish  not  to  let  it  be  forgotten. 


In  accordance  with  a  vote  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  7800  postcards  were 
sent  out  early  in  May,  which  graduates 
were  asked  to  return  with  their  candid 


opinion  on  two  matters:  whether  they 
wished  to  continue  to  receive  the 
Bulletin  free  and  whether  it  was,  in  their 
opinion,  a  paying  investment.  The  com- 
pilations and  classifications  resulting 
from  the  influx  of  replies  have  somewhat 
baffled  the  editor;  but  he  is  able  toreport 
some  interesting  deductions.  Up  to  the 
present  writing  approximately  3500  re- 
plies have  been  received.  Of  these,  125 
cards  were  returned  because  the  one 
addressed  was  either  dead  or  missing. 
Two  hundred  were  indifferent  or  actually 
opposed  to  the  continuance  of  the 
periodical;  fifty  had  no  interest  in  it 
because  they  were  at  Phillips  Academy 
so  short  a  time,  or  because  they  had 
been  expelled,  or  —  but  the  reasons  are 
many.  Somewhat  over  3100,  then,  were 
desirous  of  receiving  the  Bulletin,  and 
believed  that  it  should  be  continued 
along  present  lines.  Of  these,  about 
eight  hundred  announced  themselves 
voluntarily  as  willing  to  pay  for  it  if  a 
subscription  were  charged,  and  eight 
actually  sent  checks  in  token  of  their 
good  will.  Individual  answers  were 
often  exceedingly  entertaining  and  sug- 
gestive, so  much  so  that  the  editor  hopes 
in  a  coming  issue  to  quote  some  of  them 
in  detail. 
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In  all  discussions  of  the  relative 
merits  of  the  many  subjects  of  study 
that  lay  claim  to  a  position  on  the  school 
curriculum  of  to-day,  we  meet  strong  and 
clashing  views.  In  the  first  place  there 
are  the  authoritative  demands  of  the 
colleges  as  to  what  must  be  presented  for 
admission  to  their  gates.  If  we  are  to 
prepare  students  for  these  institutions, 
we  must,  of  course,  meet  their  wishes,  for 
the  whip  is  in  their  hands.  The  problem 
is  how  to  do  this  and  still  exercise  some 
independence  within  the  confines  of  the 
choice  that  remains  to  us. 

Opposed  to  the  pronouncements  of  the 
colleges  are  the  iconoclastic  attacks  of  the 
new  school  of  radical  pedagogy,  with  its 
statistics  of  laboratory  methods  of  in- 
quiry into  the  values  of  the  subjects  of 
study.  If  we  are  to  believe  the  assertions 
of  this  class  of  reformers,  we  must  regard 
most  of  our  present  course  of  study  as 
based  on  "tradition  and  assumption". 
It  would  appear  that  tradition  smells  of 
decay,  and  that  we  should  bury  it  and 
stick  to  assumption. 

We  meet  also  the  more  or  less  biased 
views  of  teachers  whose  chief  interest 
centers  in  specific  subjects.  It  is  natural 
that  the  values  of  topics  exterior  to  one's 
particular  field  of  exercise  should  become 
somewhat  nebulous  in  one's  thought. 
Special  study  produces  confidence  in 
what  one  knows,  and  may  gradually  lead 
to  an  underestimate  of  the  country  to 
which  one  has  become  a  stranger;  and 
sti angers  make  poor  guides.  It  might 
even  be  wise  to  force  teachers  to  experi- 
ment with  a  change  of  subject  occasion- 
ally. Magister  docendo  se  docet.  Igno- 
rance would  be  humiliatingly  revealed 
if  the  linguist  were  set  to  handle  the 
apparatus  of  the  chemical  laboratory, 
the  scientist  the  apparatus  criticus  of  the 
classicist,  the  mathematician  the  detail 


in  history,  or  any  of  them  the  specimens 
of  the  museum  of  archaeology. 

This  is  the  bald  fact  which  makes 
program-making  a  forced  compromise 
between  accentuated  expert  ness  and 
more  or  less  specific  ignorance.  Schools 
are  not  alone  in  this  predicament,  for 
colleges  suffer  under  the  same  disabilities 
within  the  entrenchment  of  their  forti- 
fied position.  Our  new  courses  of  study 
have  necessarily  been  built  upon  this 
principle  of  mutual  concession  and  ad- 
justment. 

We  have  not  felt  impelled  to  depart 
from  the  position  of  a  school,  the  main 
business  of  which  is  to  prepare  boys  for 
the  colleges;  nor  have  we  been  willing  to 
throw  over  a  sound  experience  in  the 
training  of  young  men  to  intellectual 
competence,  for  the  gratification  of  un- 
proven  theories  or  discontented  criti- 
cisms. 


We  have  heard  much  of  the  need  of 
more  French  and  German  in  our  schools, 
and  we  have  tried  to  meet  that  demand 
in  our  new  curriculum.  Much  has  been 
said  of  the  peculiar  fitness  of  these 
languages  for  students  who  pursue  a 
technical  education.  It  might  even  be 
supposed  that  this  view  required  no 
argument.  An  inquiry,  however,  as  to 
the  actual  employment  of  these  lan- 
guages in  the  pursuit  of  scientific  studies 
in  our  higher  technical  institutions  is 
disappointing.  There  is  no  insistence 
on  either  French  or  German  text-books 
or  works  of  collateral  reading.  It  is  a 
pity  that  they  are  not  required  as  ad- 
juncts of  scientific  study,  but  in  actual 
practice  they  are  not.  It  is  abortive  to 
argue  that  they  are  especially  beneficial 
to  scientific  work,  if  they  are  not  to  be 
used  in  the  accomplishment  of  that 
work.    One  of  our  best  technical  insti- 
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tutions  fails  to  offer,  to  most  of  its 
students,  any  opportunity  to  pursue  the 
study  of  either  language  within  its  walls. 
Doubtless  a  knowledge  of  French  and 
German  is  an  eventuality  of  great 
moment  to  the  advanced  specialist  in 
science,  but  apparently  he  is  left  to  his 
own  devices  to  secure  it.  These  lan- 
guages are  the  familiar  tools  of  relatively 
few  Americans  at  the  present  time.  We 
are  interested'  to  develop  the  use  of  both 
of  them,  but  the  scientific  schools  have 
a  serious  responsibility  in  the  matter 
that  is  not  generally  recognized. 


Athletic  eligibility  rules  have  long 
been  the  subject  of  serious  discussion, 
frequent  misunderstanding,  and  some- 
times heated  controversy  in  our  Ameri- 
can institutions  of  learning.  The  promi- 
nence attained  by  this  subject  in  the  life 
of  our  schools  and  colleges  is  a  clear 
indication  of  the  abnormal  position 
acquired  by  athletics  and  the  exag- 
gerated importance  that  attaches  to  a 
phase  of  undergraduate  activity  which 
should  properly  be  as  normal  and  sane 
as  other  desirable  adjuncts  to  student 
life.  The  necessity  of  special  legislation 
for  athletics  proves  that  athletics  has 
overstepped  legitimate  bounds.  Con- 
fined within  proper  limits  athletics 
should  require  no  exceptional  treatment. 

With  this  understanding  of  the  situ- 
ation the  faculty  of  Phillips  Academy, 
after  long  and  thoughtful  deliberation, 
has  adopted  a  new  plan  of  eligibility  to 
take  effect  next  fall,  a  plan  that  should 
materially  strengthen  the  scholarship  of 
the  student  body  as  a  whole  without 
singling  out  for  special  treatment,  if  not 
penalty,  the  members  of  school  teams 
and  organizations.  Under  the  new  plan, 
students  who  are  below  grade  in  a  given 


number  of  hours  will  automatically  be 
deprived  of  the  privilege  of  excuses. 
Unless  within  a  reasonable  time  the 
student  thus  situated  is  able  and  willing 
to  bring  his  scholarship  to  a  satisfactory 
level,  he  will  be  debarred  from  repre- 
senting the  school  on  any  of  its  regular 
organizations.  Students  whose  work  is 
so  low  as  to  bring  them  under  the  ban  of 
"probation"  will  automatically  be  de- 
barred from  school  organizations  for  at 
least  a  school  term,  whether  or  not  they 
are  able  to  adjust  their  scholarship 
standing  within  the  limits  of  the  term  in 
question.  On  the  new  basis  a  boy  with 
a  scholarship  deficiency  may  still  retain 
his  place  on  a  school  organization,  while 
a  far  larger  number  of  students  than 
ever  before  will  be  automatically  de- 
prived of  the  customary  privileges  al- 
lowed the  student  body  as  a  whole. 

The  new  eligibility  plan  represents  a 
step  forward.  The  old  plan  by  which  a 
boy  was  debarred  from  school  organi- 
zations if  he  carried  only  a  single  condi- 
tion, even  though  that  condition  might 
not  exist  for  more  than  a  week,  was 
awkward  and  frequently  unjust.  It  was 
adopted  at  a  period  when  an  excessive 
amount  of  time  was  demanded  of  the 
members  of  various  school  organiza- 
tions, notably  athletic  teams,  and  at  a 
time,  too,  when  it  was  necessary  to 
legislate  against  aspiring  athletes  from 
other  schools  who  sought  Phillips  Acad- 
emy as  an  attractive  place  to  exploit 
their  athletic  ability  before  a  larger  and 
more  prominent  public.  Such  condi- 
tions no  longer  exist.  The  athletic  plan 
followed  for  a  number  of  years  by  the 
school  requires  no  more  time  of  a  mem- 
ber of  a  school  team  than  it  does  of  the 
physical  weakling  and  the  "grind";  and 
the  promising  athlete  who  knocks  for 
admission  at  the  door  of  the  school  does 
so  with  the  full  consciousness  that  unless 
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he  is  able  first  of  all  to  meet  high  stand- 
ards of  scholarship  he  will  never  enjoy 
the  distinction  of  wearing  the  school 
letter  on  his  breast. 

Eligibility  rules  at  best  represent 
merely  an  effort  to  lop  off  diseased 
branches  existing  only  because  there  is 
trouble  with  the  roots.  This  cutting 
process  must  continue  until  a  serious 
effort  is  made  to  locate  and  cure  the 
source  of  the  disease  itself.  Since  the 
adoption  of  the  present  athletic  system 
several  years  ago  the  authorities  of 
Phillips  Academy  have  been  working 
diligently  to  solve  this  problem  right. 
The  soil  has  been  well  prepared;  the 
roots  are  to  be  still  further  nourished 
and  stimulated:  a  healthier  tree  should 
result;  and  the  fruit  of  that  tree  should 
be  better  and  finer  and  more  distinctly 
intellectual. 


Now  and  then  those  who  live  close  to 
Phillips  Academy  hear,  perhaps  at 
second-hand,  the  voice  of  some  critic, 
usually  a  practical  "man  of  affairs", 
who  complains,  "Why  all  this  talk  about 
traditions?  Let's  have  more  about  the 
school  as  it  is  to-day  and  less  about 
what  it  used  to  be."  This  modern  tone 
is  familiar  enough  among  Americans  of 
a  certain  type,  and  it  has  just  enough 
truth  to  make  it  embarrassing.  These 
men  see  all  around  them  human  dere- 
licts who,  worn  out  and  debilitated,  are 
forced  to  live  on  memories  instead  of 
hopes,  and  who  seek  in  the  past  a  com- 
fort which  is  denied  them  in  the  present. 
These  critics  realize  only  too  clearly  that 
the  tendency  to  linger  over  remnants  of 
departed  glory  may  be  a  sign  of  weak- 
ness, just  as  when  a  man  ceases  to  boast 
of  his  golf  prowess  and  begins  to  babble 


mournfully  of  the  days  when  his  handi- 
cap was  "three".  Quite  naturally  they 
shake  their  heads  doubtfully  when  they 
find  so  much  attention  being  given,  in 
the  Bulletin  for  instance,  to  the  "old 
school"  and  the  "old  days". 

No  doubt  too  much  emphasis  may  be 
laid  on  traditions  and  on  historical  back- 
ground. Those  who  have  visited  Phil- 
lips Academy  recently,  however,  know 
well  that  it  is  in  no  danger  from  that 
direction.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  past 
decade,  the  unprecedented  expansion  in 
material  equipment,  the  quick  response 
of  Andover  men  to  current  conditions,  all 
show  that  the  school  is  very  much  alive 
and  alert,  very  much  in  touch  with  the 
times.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  just  such  a 
renaissance  that  the  school  ought, —  so 
at  least  it  seems  to  many, —  to  pause  to 
record  and  commemorate  its  splendid 
history.  It  is  a  proper  moment  for 
pointing  out  the  permanence  and  con- 
tinuity of  such  a  national  institution,  and 
for  showing  that  in  the  midst  of  much 
that  fluctuates  and  changes  there  are 
organizations  which  have  remained 
stable  since  the  very  foundation  of  our 
government.  We  may  be  proud  of  our 
past  without  necessarily  living  in  it;  we 
may  have  a  fine  history  behind  us  and 
yet  expect  an  even  finer  future.  It  is 
schools  like  Phillips  Academy,  which 
have  been  tested  in  crises,  which  have 
gone  doggedly  on  through  criticism  and 
attack,  which,  like  Eton  and  Harrow 
and  Rugby,  have  become  part  of  the 
national  consciousness,  that  offer  most 
to  young  men.  Most  Phillips  men  who 
think, —  and  there  are  few  who  do  not, — 
are  glad  to  have  the  glorious  history  of 
their  school  made  more  vivid.  They 
need  not  fear  that  it  has  begun  to  "live 
in  the  past". 
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Two  Former 


LaRoy  Freese  Griffin,  1844-1916 

Phillips  students  of  the  early  seventies  will 
,  remember  the  alert  step  and  smiling  face  of 
,  the    Peabody    Instructor    of    the  Natural 
I  Sciences.   Professor  LaRoy  Freese  Griffin  was 
j  a  graduate  of  Brown  University  in  the  class  of 
I  1866,  having  fitted  for  college  at  Phillips 
Exeter,  and  leaving  Brown  entered  at  once 
i  upon    the    teaching    profession,    coming  to 
Andovcr  in  1871  and  remaining  four  years. 
He  taught  subsequently  at  Peddie  Institute, 
Hightstown,  N.  J.,  Lake  Forest,  111.,  Colby 
Academy,  N.  H.,  and  Spencer,  Mass.    In  all 
j  these  places  he  proved  an  inspiring  and  efficient 
I  teacher.    He  was  the  author  of  several  text- 
books and  a  contributor  to  journals  of  repute. 
I  He  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  in  1884  and 
served  as  pastor  of  Baptist  churches  at  North 
j  Easton  and  Westwood,  and  died  two  months 
ago  in  the  latter  place. 


illips  Teachers 


M.  Clement  Gile,  1858-1916 

A  friend,  counsellor,  and  benefactor  of 
Phillips  Academy  finished  his  life  work  April 
28,  at  Colorado  Springs,  Col. 

Moses  Clement  Gile,  a  native  of  Haverhill, 
a  graduate  of  the  Academy  in  1879,  a  graduate 
of  Brown  in  1883,  and  for  nine  years  an 
instructor  in  Phillips,  enthusiastic  and  well 
beloved,  served  for  nearly  twenty-five  years 
the  community  grouped  about  Colorado 
College.  He  was  a  teacher,  strict  in  discipline, 
winsome  in  demeanor,  self-forgetful  in  con- 
duct, stimulating  in  character,  and  a  man  who 
gave  without  stint  his  best  to  all  civic  and 
Christian  activities  in  the  city  and  state.  His 
own  university  and  the  college  of  his  later 
years  bestowed  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Letters. 
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COMMENCEMENT 


The  exercises  connected  with  the  one 
hundred  and  thirty-eighth  Commencement  at 
Phillips  Academy  were  set  for  the  most  part 
against  a  background  of  drizzling  rain  and 
dripping  trees,  with  the  air  cold  and  damp 
and  depressing.  Such  meteorological  disturb- 
ances as  these  can  hardly  help  lowering  the 
general  enthusiasm;  but  in  June,  1916,  the 
prevailing  spirit  was  that  of  disdain  of  weather 
conditions  and  of  delight  in  being  back  on 
Andover  Hill.  Even  the  procession  to  the 
Stone  Chapel  on  Friday  morning  formed  as 
usual,  old  men  and  young,  though  the  mist 
was  thick;  and  the  band  played  as  lustily  as 
could  have  been  expected  under  conditions  so 
detrimental  to  horns  and  drums.  The  Com- 
mencement was,  then,  a  successful  one.  As 
will  be  seen  elsewhere  in  the  reports  of  the 
various  class  reunions,  alumni  returned  in 
large  numbers,  as  they  have  grown  to  do  more 
and  more  in  recent  years.  The  graduating 
class,  although  it  numbered  only  106  — 
slightly  smaller  than  usual  —  was  one  dis- 
tinguished by  quality  and  achievement,  and 
the  exercises  in  which  its  members  took  part 
were  of  an  exceptionally  high  order.  The  Class 
Day  program  in  particular  was  probably  as 
good  as  any  ever  presented  at  Andover. 

The  most  interesting  new  feature  was  the 
luncheon  served  on  Friday  noon  by  the  ladies 
of  the  Faculty  to  the  mothers,  sisters,  cousins, 
and  aunts  of  the  boys  of  the  graduating  class, 
in  the  Peabody  House,  while  the  men's  dinner 
was  going  on  in  the  Borden  Gymnasium. 
After  the  luncheon  the  ladies  adjourned  to 
the  gymnasium  gallery,  where  they  were  able 
to  hear  the  speeches.  Nearly  every  visitor  was 
delighted  with  this  arrangement,  which  pro- 
vided entertainment  for  the  ladies  as  well  as 
for  the  gentlemen. 

The  regular  program  for  the  week  opened 
on  Sunday,  June  12,  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  when  the  baccalaureate  sermon  was 
delivered  to  the  graduating  class  by  the 
Reverend  Robert  E.  Speer  of  Englewood, 
New  Jersey,  whose  son  was  a  member  of  the 
class.  The  boys  marched  from  Brechin  Hall 
through  the  Elm  Arch  to  the  Stone  Chapel, 
where  guests  rose  as  the  class  entered. 

On  Tuesday,  June  14,  the  Andover  Choral 
Society,  assisted  by  an  orchestra  and  soloists, 
all  directed  by  Mr.  Carl  F.  Pfatteicher,  gave  a 
rendition  of  Schubert's  Romance  of  the  Rose, 
which  was  admirably  done. 

On  Wednesday  evening  took  place  the 
fiftieth  annual  speaking  of  selected  declama- 


tions for  the  Draper  prizes.  The  judges  were 
Russell  G.  Andrews  of  Southington,  Conn., 
Joseph  L.  Burns,  P.  A.  '01,  of  Andover,  and 
Charles  D.  Thompson  of  Andover.  The  first 
prize  of  $25  was  awarded  to  William  Eoardman 
Knox  of  Andover;  the  second  prize  of  $15  to 
Maurice  Stephenson  Gould  of  Port  Washing- 
ton, Long  Island,  N.  Y.  The  speakers  and 
their  subjects  were  as  follows: 

Fight  Perei)  Mackaye 

Wesley  G.  Spencer,  Andover 
The  Everlasting  Mercy  John  Mascfield 

Richard  H.  Bassett,  Northampton 
The  Pentecost  of  Calamity  Owen  Wister 

Maurice  S.  Gould,  Port  Washington,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
Moral  Courage  Frederic  W.  Farrar 

Wilhelmus  B.  Bryan,  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  Terrible  Meek  Charles  Rami  Kennedy 

William  B.  Knox,  Andover 
The  Mission  of  Thomas  Hood  {Adapted) 
William  E.  Stevenson,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

At  two  o'clock  on  Thursday  afternoon,  on  a 
day  so  cold  that  only  the  most  venturesome 
appeared,  the  Class  Day  exercises  were  con- 
ducted in  front  of  the  Borden  Gymnasium. 
Charles  Lewis  Faherty  of  Chicago,  president 
of  the  class,  delivered  a  brief  address  of 
welcome,  and  was  followed  by  Gerard  Mont- 
gomery English  of  Narbcrth.  Pennsylvania, 
who  gave  the  Class  History.  Then  came  the 
Oration,  presented  by  Paul  Rice  Doolin  of  St. 
Albans,  Vermont,  the  Poem  by  Richard 
Horace  Bassett  of  Northampton,  and  the 
Prophecy  by  Charles  White  Gamble  of  Ilaver- 
ford,  Pennsylvania.  The  program  was  con- 
cluded by  the  ivy  exercises.  Music  for  the 
occasion  was  furnished  by  the  Waltham  Watch 
Company  Band. 

The  tea  which  had  been  planned  for  the 
campus  lawn  at  four  o'clock  had  to  be  aban- 
doned because  of  the  cold,  and  a  reception 
instead  was  held  in  the  Peabody  House  for  all 
the  guests  of  the  day.  Visitors  were  received 
by  the  wives  of  the  four  senior  members  of  the 
Faculty:  Mrs.  Matthew  S.  McCurdy,  Mrs. 
George  T.  Eaton,  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Stone,  and 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Forbes. 

On  Thursday  evening  at  eight  o'clock  a 
piano  and  organ  recital  was  given  in  the  Stone 
Chapel  by  Mr.  Carl  F.  Pfatteicher  and  Mr. 
Edwin  Lathrop  Baker  of  the  Faculty.  The 
program  follows: 
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|.   a  Persisches  Lied  No.  1  Burmcislc 
\b  En  batteau,  from  la  Petite  Suite  Debussy 
'  \\c  Poem  Fibisch-Baker 

2.  '  Overture  to  Midsummer  Night's  Dream 

Mendelssohn 

3.  Large  from  New  World  Symphony  Dvorak 

4.  Scherzo  from  Fourth  Symphony  Wider 

5.  a  Air  from  County  Derry  Grainger 
li  Songs  without  Words,  Nos.  6,  12,  15,  18 

Mendelssohn 

6.  First  Organ  Sonata  Mendelssohn 
a  Allegro  moderate  e  serioso 

6  Adagio 

c  Recitative  —  Andante 
d  Allegro  assai  vivace 

On  Friday,  Commencement  Day,  the  pro- 
gram opened  as  usual  with  the  gathering  of 
alumni  on  Main  Sheet  in  front  of  the  Archae- 
ology Building,  from  which  the  procession 
marched  to  Brechin  Hall,  where,  augmented 
by  the  Trustees,  it  proceeded  to  the  Stone 
Chapel.  The  Chapel  once  more  proved  itself 
inadequate  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
crowd  and  many  had  to  be  turned  away. 
After  prayer  by  Principal  Alfred  E.  Stearns, 
Mr.  John  L.  Phillips,  president  of  Cum  Laude, 
the  society  for  the  recognition  of  high 
scholarship,  presented  the  following  sixteen 
candidates  for  membership,  they  being  the 
highest  in  rank  in  the  class: — 

Donald  Hatch  Andrews,  Southington,  Conn. 
George  Merrill  Prescott  Batchelder,  Ameshury 
Clark  Smith  Beardslee,  Newbury,  N.  H. 
Hiram  Bellis  Blauvelt,  Oradell,  N.  J. 
Alan  Wollison  Burke,  Pittsfield 
John  Crosby,  Jr.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Paul  Rice  Doolin,  St.  Albans,  Vt. 
Harold  Warburton  Ellis,  Franklin 
Hurxthal  Field  Frease,  Canton,  Ohio 
Cadmus  Zaccheus  Gordon,  Jr.,  Brookville,  Pa. 
Clinton  McCarthy  Jones,  Hammond,  N.  Y. 
Howard  Vanderlip  McEldowney,  Brookline 
John  McDowell  Sharpe,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 
Walton  Bronson  Smith,  Naugatuck,  Conn. 
Kenneth  Knapp  Walker,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 
Robert  Byron  Williams,  Augusta,  Me. 

Principal  Stearns  delivered  to  these  men  a 
brief  address  of  welcome,  after  which  the 
initiation  speech  was  given  by  Professor 
George  Foot  More  of  Harvard  University. 

There  then  followed  the  annual  competition 
for  the  Potter  prizes,  the  contestants  being  five 
members  of  the  graduating  class,  chosen  for 
excellence  in  original  declamation.  The  speak- 
ers were  as  follows: — 

Laurence  W.  Beilenson  Helena,  Ark. 

A  Defense  of  Rutherford  B.  Hayes 
Howard  V.  McEldowney  Brookline 
The  Memory  of  Shakespeare 


Richard  H.  Bassett  Northampton 

Our  Drooping  Standard 
Alfred  H.  Taylor  Ottawa,  111. 

Vested  Interests  and  the  European  War 
Hurxthal  II.  Frease  Canton,  Ohio 

Byron  and  His  Love  of  Liberty 

This  contest  over,  Dr.  Stearns  announced 
the  winners  of  prizes  for  the  year  as  follows: 

The  Draper  Prizes,  selected  declamations,  $25, 
$15:  First,  William  Boardman  Knox,  Andover; 
second,  Maurice  Stephenson  Gould,  Port  Washing- 
ton, L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

The  Means  Prizes,  original  declamations,  $-20. 
$12,  $8:  First,  Richard  Horace  Bassett,  North- 
ampton; second,  Paul  Rice  Doolin.  St.  Albans,  Vt.; 
third,  Laurence  Wellman  Beilenson,  Helena,  Ark. 

The  Robinson  Prizes,  extemporaneous  debate: 
Laurence  Wellman  Beilenson,  Helena,  Ark.,  Benne- 
ville  Dayton  Wilmot,  Union  City,  Conn.;  William 
Boardman  Knox,  Andover.    Prizes,  $10. 

The  Cook  Prizes:  excellence  in  Greek,  $15,  $10, 
$5:  First,  Clark  Smith  Beardslee,  Newbury,  N.  H.; 
second,  Hiram  Bellis  Blauvelt,  Oradell,  N.  J.;  third, 
Richard  Horace  Bassett,  Northampton. 

The  Robert  Stevenson  German  Prize,  excellence 
in  German  Composition,  $8:  Porter  Stevens  Dickin- 
son, Lunenburg.  Honorable  mention:  Henry 
Osburne  Haughton,  Ilion,  N.  Y.;  John  McDowell 
Sharpe,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

The  Convers  Prizes,  excellence  in  Mathematics 
$20,  $15,  $10:  First.  (  Uinton  McCarthy  Jones,  Ham- 
mond. N.  Y.:  second,  Chester  Guild  Boltwood, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  third,  Anthony  Andrew 
Piazza,  Lawrence. 

The  Dove  Prizes,  excellence  in  Latin,  $20,  $15, 
$10:  First,  Hiram  Bellis  Blauvelt,  Oradell.  N.  J.; 
second,  Clark  Smith  Beardslee,  Newbury,  N.  H.; 
third,  Richard  Horace  Bassett,  Northampton. 

The  William  S.  Wadsworth  Prize,  excellence  in 
Physics,  $10:  Walton  Bronson  Smith,  Naugatuck, 
Conn. 

Special  Prize  in  Physics,  $10:  Clinton  McCarthy 
Jones,  Hammond,  N.  Y. 

The  Valpey  Classical  Prizes,  Latin  and  Greek 
Composition,  $10,  $10:  Greek,  Hiram  Bellis  Blau- 
velt, Oradell,  N.  J.;  honorable  mention,  Kenneth 
Knapp  Walker,  Auburn,  N.  Y.  Latin:  Alvin 
Frederick  Cohen,  Summerville,  S.  C. 

The  Frederick  Halkins  Taylor  Prize,  excellence  in 
French  Conversation  or  French  Composition,  $8: 
George  Brown  Wetherbee.  Bath,  Me. 

The  Boston  Yale  Club  Cup:  Cadmus  Zaccheus 
Gordon,  Jr.,  Brookville,  Pa. 

Prize  for  excellence  in  American  Archaeology, 
$25:  Humphrey  Lloyd,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

The  New  England  Federation  of  Harvard  Clubs 
Prize,  for  excellence  in  scholarship  combined  with 
either  excellence  in  manly  sports  or  with  any  ex- 
ample of  distinguished  moral  courage  or  endeavor; 
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for  a  student  who  is  taking  the  preliminary  examina- 
tions for  Harvard  College:  Three  books — "Two 
Years  Before  the  Mast"  by  Richard  Henry  Dana, 
Jr.,  "Life  and  Letters  of  John  Hay"  (2  vols.)  by 
Prof.  William  Roscoe  Thayer  —  George  Van  Siclen 
Smith,  Richmond  Hill,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

The  Schweppe  Prizes,  for  excellence  in  English, 
$30,  $20:  First,  Richard  Horace  Bassett,  North- 
ampton; second,  Donald  Hatch  Andrews,  Southing- 
ton,  Conn. 

The  John  Aiken  German  Prizes,  excellence  in 
German  Prose,  $30,  $20:  First,  George  Van  Siclen 
Smith,  Richmond  Hill,  L.  I..  X.  Y.;  second,  Donald 
Hatch  Andrews,  Southington,  Conn. 

The  Fuller  Prize,  awarded  to  that  member  of  the 
Senior  class  who  has  best  exemplified  and  upheld 
in  his  life  and  work  at  Andover  the  ideals  and 
traditions  of  the  school,  $50:  Paul  Rice  Doolin.St. 
Albans,  Vt. 

The  Faculty  Prize,  awarded  to  that  member  of 
the  Senior  class  who  has  maintained  the  highest 
general  average  in  scholarship,  $50:  Clinton  Mc- 
Carthy Jones,  Hammond,  X.  Y. 

The  Otis  Prize,  awarded  to  that  member  of  tin- 
Senior  class  who,  having  been  a  member  of  the 
school  for  at  least  three  yeffrs,  has.  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Faculty,  shown  the  greatest  general  im- 
provement, $50:  Charles  Philip  Gould,  Freeport, 
L.  L,  X.  V. 

The  Snell  History  Prize,  excellence  in  American 
History,  $50:  Donald  Hatch  Andrews.  Southington, 
Conn. 


The  Junior  Public  Speaking  Contest,  two  cups: 
Harry  Rothwell  Varrell,  Cambridge;  George  Ells- 
worth Gale,  Jr..  Dorchester  Center;  honorable 
mention,  Hugh  Harding  Spencer,  Andover. 

The  Butler-Thwing  Prize,  awarded  to  that  mem- 
ber of  tin  Junior  class  who  has  secured  the  highest 
average  on  his  examinations  for  entrance  to  the 
Academy,  $15:  Hugh  Harding  Spencer,  Andover. 

The  George  Lauder  Piize,  excellence  in  English 
History,  $50:  Bertrand  W.  Colin,  Brookhaven, 
Miss. 

The  Dalton  Prize,  excellence  in  Chemistry,  $50: 
Wiildo  Hay  ward  Brown,  Brook  line. 

The  Goodhue  Prizes,  excellence  in  English  Litera- 
ture and  Composition.  $15,  $10:  First,  Laurence 
Wellman  Beilenson,  Helena,  Ark.;  second,  Howard 
Vanderlip  McEldowncy,  Brookline. 

The  Harvard-Andover  Scholarships.  1.  $300, 
available  for  a  graduate  of  Phillips  Academy  during 
his  Freshman  year  in  Harvard  College  ;  the  award, 
based  on  h'gh  scholarship,  to  be  announced  at  the 
close  of  the  recipient's  Senior  year  in  the  school: 
Clinton  McCarthy  Jones.  Hammond,  X.  ^  - 
$300,  awarded  on  the  basis  of  high  scholarship  to  a 
member  of  the  incoming  Senior  class  who  is  pre- 
paring for  Harvard:  the  award  to  be  announced  at 
the  close  of  the  student's  Middle  year  on  the  basis 
of  his  record  up  to  that  time:  George  Van  Siclen 
Smith,  Richmond  Hill,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

The  James  Greenlcaf  Fuller  Memorial  Scholar- 
ship, $200,  available  during  his  Senioi  year  for  a 
student  of  limited  means  who  in  the  judgment  of 
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the  principal  embodies  in  scholarship,  character, 
and  influence  the  best  ideals  of  school  life:  Herman 
Chambers  Wilson,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

P.  A.  '94-Harvard  '98  Scholarship,  to  be  awarded 
during  his  Senior  year  in  Phillips  Academy  to  a 
student  of  limited  means  who  has  been  in  the 
Academy  not  less  than  one  year,  and  is  preparing 
for  Harvard,  the  recipient  to  be  in  good  scholarship 
standing  and,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Principal,  to 
possess  the  best  qualities  of  all-round  leadership: 
Alexander  Tison,  Jr.,  New  York,  X.  Y  ,  $200. 

The  Andrew  Potter  Prizes,  best  essays  on  as- 
signed subjects  at  Commencement  Exercises,  $30, 
$20:  first,  Richard  H.  Bassett,  Northampton; 
second,  Laurence  W.  Beilenson,  Helena,  Ark. 

Diplomas  were  then  awarded  to  members 
of  the  graduating  class  by  Mr.  Alfred  L. 
Ripley,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  exercises  closed  with  the  singing  of  the 
school  hymn  and  the  benediction  by  Dr. 
Stearns. 

The  members  of  the  class  of  1916  are  as 
follows: — 

CLASSICAL  DEPARTMENT 

Donald  Hatch  Andrews,  Southington,  Conn. 

William  Shindel  Bailey,  Jr.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Gordon  Bartlett,  Peace  Dale,  R.  I. 

Richard  Horace  Bassett,  Northampton 

George  Merrill  Prescott  Batchelder,  Amesbury 

Clark  Smith  Beardslee,  Newbury,  N.  H. 

Laurence  Wellman  Beilenson,  Helena,  Ark. 

Hiram  Bellis  Blauvelt,  Oradell,  N.  J. 

Tom  Mitchell  Brown,  Winona,  Minn. 

Wilhelmus  Bogart  Bryan,  Jr.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Bertrand  Wilson  Cohn,  Brookhaven,  Miss. 

Homer  Conroy,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

John  Crosby,  Jr.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Curtis  Fisher  Day,  Somerville 

Paul  Rice  Doolin,  St.  Albans,  Vt. 

Harold  Warburton  Ellis,  Franklin 

Gerard  Montgomery  English,  Narberth,  Pa. 

David  Robert  Englund,  Naugatuck,  Conn. 

Charles  Lewis  Faherty,  Chicago,  111. 

Arthur  Francis  Farley,  Auburndale 

Heman  Storrs  Fay,  Ji  .,  Marlboro 

Elisha  Boudinot  Fisher,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Tappan  Eustis  Francis,  Brookline 

Cadmus  Zaccheus  Gordon,  Jr.,  Brookville,  Pa. 

Charles  Philip  Gould,  Freeport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Howard  Joseph  Hamershlag,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Kenneth  Hardy,  Andover 

William  Henry  Hazard,  Jr..  Salamanca,  N.  Y. 

Walter  Hochschild,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

John  Joseph  Hogan,  Jr.,  Lowell 

Clinton  McCarthy  Jones,  Hammond,  N.  Y. 

John  Francis  Krieger,  Brookline 

Jack  Ross  Lauer,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Howard  Vanderlip  McFldowney,  Brookline 

Edward  Lawyer  McKinstry,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 


James  Francis  Meagher,  Chicago,  111. 

William  Page  Miner,  Naugatuck,  Conn. 

Paul  Koehler  Phillips,  Amherst 

Lewis  Howard  Rothchild,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Lester  Beach  Scheide,  Hartford,  Conn. 

John  McDowell  Sharpc,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

Elliott  Speer,  Englewood.  N.  J. 

Rufus  LaCroix  Stevens,  Lynn 

Gardner  Tilton,  Lexington 

Roswell  Truman,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Kenneth  Knapp  Walker,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Albert  Haslam  Walsh,  Reading 

Walter  Stephen  Whitworth,  Woodstock,  111. 

Robert  Byron  Williamson,  Augusta,  Me. 

Paul  Abbott,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Charles  Reynolds  Alloway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
William  Hodgkinson  Barber,  Boston 
Flint  Brayton,  Fall  River 
Henry  Lewis  Dudley,  Jr.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
Fred  Thomas  Flynn,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Charles  White  Gamble,  Haverford,  Pa. 
Maurice  Stephenson  Gould,  Port  Washington,  L.  I. 
N.  Y. 

Harold  Pitts  Harrower,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 
James  Smith  Hemingway,  Jr.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gilbert  Henry  Hood,  Jr.,  Somerville 
Frederick  Macdonald  Kingsbury,  Keene,  N.  H. 
William  Paul  Martin,  Jr.,  Lake  Forest,  111. 
Herbert  Gordon  Riesenberg,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Harold  Vedder  Sherman,  Hillside,  N.  J. 
Charles  Henry  Sprague,  Swampscott 
Levi  Sanderson  Tenney,  Jr.,  Montclair,  N.  J. 
Charles  Washington  Williams,  Jr.,  Montclair.'N.  J. 

SCIENTIFIC  DEPARTMENT 

Eben  Hayward  Baker,  Milford 

Francis  Irving  Baldwin,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Philip  Everett  Blank,  Glen  Ridge,  N.  J. 

Waldo  Hayward  Brown,  Brookline 

Alan  Wollison  Burke,  Pittsfield 

James  Rose  Carter,  Andover 

Arthur  Dimock  Clark,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

William  Judson  Dean,  Andover 

Freeman  Huntington  Dyke,  Andover 

Paul  Kingsbury  Fischer,  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 

Hurxthal  Field  Frease,  Canton,  Ohio 

Clarence  Maxwell  Garrigues,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Harry  Inwood  Granger,  South  Weymouth 

Irving  Zebriske  Humphreys,  Andover 

Edward  Keith,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Clarence  Edward  Kennedy,  East  Weymouth 

Kenneth  Thomas  Lavelle,  Pottsville,  Pa. 

Medwin  Matthews,  Andover 

Robert  Huse,  Newton  Highlands 

Thomas  Francis  Murphy,  North  Andover 

Mott  Benner  Ross,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

Robert  Frederick  Schelling,  Jr.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Walton  Bronson  Smith,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

Carleton  Hart  Talcott,  Torrington,  Conn. 

Alfred  Hendricks  Taylor,  Ottawa,  111. 
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Benneville  Dayton  Wilmot.  Union  City,  Conn. 

James  Brown  Blair,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Ambrose  Hurlbutt  Coley,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Henry  Osburne  Haughton,  [lion,  X.  Y. 

William  Holden,  Andover 

Roland  Sanford  Hotelikiss,  Waterbury,  Conn 

Allen  Hubbard,  Jr.,  Newton  Centre 

George  Roger  Knight,  Brockton 

Leo  Hayes  Murphy,  North  Andover 

Walton  Smith,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Ernest  Farnham  Stockwell,  Somerville 

William  Edward  Tracy,  Bristol.  Conn. 

Fiancis  Gerald  Walthew,  New  York,  X  Y. 

Burnham  Bowditch  Woodford,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Senior  Honors  for  distinction  in  the  work 
of  various  departments  of  study  were  awarded 
to  the  following  students: — 

Algebra,  advanced:  Clinton  McCarthy  Jones, 

Bible:  Irving  Zebriske  Humphreys.  John  Mc- 
Dowell Sharpe,  Harold  Vedder  Sherman. 

Chemistry:  Waldo  Hayward  Brown,  Arthur 
Fiancis  Farley,  Paul  Kingsbury  Fischer. 

English:  Paul  Rice  Doolin,  Howard  Yanderlip 
McFldowney. 

French,  elementary:  Harold  Warburton  Ellis, 
Hurxthal  Field  Frease,  Cadmus  Zaccheus  Gordon, 
Jr.,  Walton  Bronson  Smith,  Robert  Byron  William- 
son. 

French,  advanced:  Paul  Rice  Doolin,  David 
Robert  Englund,  Walter  Hochschild,  Howard 
Yanderlip  McFldowney. 

German,  elementary:  Paul  Rice  Doolin 

Geiman,  advanced:  David  Robert  Englund.  John 
McDowell  Sharpe.  Walton  Bronson  Smith. 

Greek — Clark  Smith  Beardslee,  Hiram  Bellis 
Blauvelt,  Tom  Mitchell  Brown.  James  Francis 
Meagher.  Jr.,  John  McDowell  Sharpe 

History,  American:  Donald  Hatch  Andrews, 
Robert  Byron  Williamson. 

History,  Ancient:  Hiram  Bellis  Blauvelt,  Clinton 
McCarthy  Jones 

History,  English:  Paul  Rice  Doolin. 

Latin:  Clark  Smith  Beardslee,  Hiram  Bellis 
Blauvelt,  Paul  Bice  Doolin,  Clinton  McCarthy 
Jones. 

Latin  Composition:  Richard  Horace  Bassett, 
George  Merrill  Prescott  Batchelder. 

Mechanical  Drawing:  Paid  Kingsbury  Fischer, 
Allen  Hubbard,  Jr. 

Physics:  John  Crosby,  Jr.,  Paul  Rice  Doolin, 
Clinton  McCarthy  Jones,  Howard  Yanderlip  Ik- 
Eldowney,  Robert  Byron  Williamson. 

Solid  Geometry:  Donald  Hatch  Andrews,  Ken- 
neth Thomas  Lavelle,  Medwin  Matthews. 


Trigonometry:  Donald  Hatch  Andrews,  Walton 
Bronson  Smith,  Robert  Byron  Williamson. 

Immediately  after  the  exercises  the  alumni 
gathered  in  Pearson  Hall  for  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Andover  Class  Reunion  Board. 
Little  business  was  transacted,  but  the  follow- 
ing officers  were  elected: — 

President,  George  X.  McLanahan,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Frederick  E.  Xewton, 
Andover,  Mass. 

Executive  Committee:  John  L.  Emerson, 
'89,  W.  C.  Ridgway,  '95,  Arthur  Drinkwater, 
'96. 

Yice-Prcsidents:  G.  L.  Huntress,  '66,  R.  B. 
Tobev,  '74,  A.  J.  Selfridge,  '81,  F.  W.  Wallace, 
'84,  j.  L.  DeLancev,  '86,  F.  C.  Walcott,  '87, 
S.  W.  Tvler,  '91,  C.  N.  Kimball,  '99,  J.  L. 
Burns,  '01,  F.  S.  Bale,  '02,  W.  B.  Binnian,  '04, 
J.  R.  Kilpatrick,  '07. 

At  one  o'clock  the  alumni  and  guests  began 
marching  into  the  Borden  Gymnasium  for  the 
annual  dinner.  Covers  were  laid  for  over 
450.  A  blessing  was  asked  by  the  Reverend 
Samuel  H.  Dana  of  Exeter,  New  Hampshire. 
When  the  tables  had  been  cleared,  the  Presi- 
dent, Isaiah  K.  Stetson,  '76,  of  Bangor,  Maine, 
called  for  a  report  of  the  nominating  com- 
mittee, which  was  presented  as  follows  by  its 
chairman,  Joseph  L.  Burns,  '01,  of  Andover: — 

President,  W  illiam  II.  Wadhams,  '92,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Vice-Presidents:  Francis  Brown,  '66,  Union 
Theological  Seminary;  Henry  W.  Stevens,  '71. 
Concord,  N.  H.;  Cheong  L.  Chow,  '81,  I  long 
Kong,  China; Talcott  M.  Banks,  '86,  Williams- 
town;  Frederic  H.  Bartlett,  '91,  New  York, 
N.  Y;  Walter  P.  Eaton,  '96,  Stockbridge; 
Aldcn  Brooks,  '01,  Grez-sur-Loing,  France. 

Statistical  Secretary,  George  T.  Eaton,  '73, 
Andover. 

Secretary,  Frederick  E.  Newton,  '93, 
Andover. 

Treasurer,  Bernard  M.  Allen,  '88,  Andover. 
These  officers  were  unanimously  elected.  Mr. 
George  T.  Eaton  then  introduced  Mr.  Daniel 
Saunders  of  Lawrence,  who  entered  Phillips 
Academy  first  September  11,  1834,  and  grad- 
uated in  1841.  Mr.  Saunders,  whose  photo- 
graph appeared  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Bulletin,  is  now  in  his  ninety-fourth  year,  and 
is  the  oldest  living  alumnus  of  the  school.  Mr. 
Saunders  replied  in  a  short  but  felicitous 
speech  which  showed  him  to  be  still  young  at 
heart. 

President  Stetson  then  spoke  as  follows: — 
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ADDRESS  BY  PRESIDENT  STETSON 


Graduates  of  Phillips  Academy,  and  Hon- 
ored Guests.  I  suppose  it  is  my  duty  first  to 
thank  you  all,  especially  those  who  were  here 
last  year,  for  electing  me  President  of  the 
Alumni  Association  for  the  year  1916.  1  wish 
to  assure  you  all  that  I  fully  appreciate  the 
honor. 

Professor  Eaton  when  advising  me  of  my 
unanimous  election  —  and  I  assume  it  was  as 
unanimous  as  the  one  I  passed  here  —  advised 
me  and  cautioned  me  that  it  was  only  for  the 
.year  191G.  Therefore  I  came  prepared  to  be 
elected  out  of  office  —  and  I  did  it  promptly, 
and  I  have  no  heart-burnings  whatever  to 
treasure  in  the  future. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Bancroft  they 
allowed  me  to  be  graduated  some  forty  years 
ago.  I  was  thankful  to  get  my  clearance 
papers,  and  I  am  more  than  pleased  to  be  here 
to-day  and  to  recall,  as  I  have  been  doing  this 
morning,  pleasant  memories  of  Zion's  hill. 
As  I  look  around  here  on  the  faces  of  the 
younger  graduates  I  wonder,  and  I  am  think- 
ing, "Did  the  boys  of  to-day  have  as  good  a 
time  as  we  old  boys  of  forty  years  ago?"  My 
memory  goes  back  to  those  delightful  tramps 
along  the  old  grade  down  to  Pomp's  Pond; 
the  swimming  in  and  canoeing  on  the  noble 
Shawsheen;  the  —  I  was  going  to  say  "steal- 
ing", but  I  will  correct  it  and  say  —  borrowing 
of  the  apples  from  the  farmers  of  the  neigh- 
boring communities,  and  putting  them  in  our 
trunks  like  squirrels  for  winter  use.  And  then 
the  walks  —  probably  you  all  did  the  same 
thing  —  through  Lovers'  Lane  with  all  our 


cousins  from  Miss  McKeen's  school.  And 
last,  but  not  least,  Dr.  Bancroft,  dear  old 
"Banty",  quick,  alert,  nervous.  Many  of  you 
can  recall  how  active  he  was  in  arriving  on  the 
scene  of  action  when  we  were  holding  rough- 
houses.  That  touches  some  of  your  hearts  — 
it  touched  me  several  times.  Also  you  recall 
how  generous  he  was.  We  promised  good 
behavior,  and  he  was  always  willing  to  give 
us  one  more  trial.  Now  I  think  that  if  the 
boys  of  1916  had  as  good  a  time  as  the  boys  of 
1876,  they  had  a  mighty  good  time.  Probably 
they  did,  and  in  forty  years  from  now  they  will 
think  they  had  a  better  time  than  we  of  forty 
years  ago. 

Those  of  us  who  have  not  been  back  here  for 
some  years  did  not  realize  the  great  changes 
that  were  taking  place  in  Phillips  Academy 
since  the  Academy  took  over  the  theological 
buildings,  with  its  increase  of  buildings  and 
its  large  increase  in  the  number  of  students. 
This  happy  result  has  been  brought  about  in  a 
measure  by  the  efforts  of  the  alumni  and  their 
friends,  but  in  a  greater  measure  by  the 
untiring  efforts  of  our  deserving  faculty  and 
our  esteemed  Principal. 

I  am  not  up  here  to  make  a  speech;  f  am 
supposed  to  be  here  to  start  people  going. 
That  is  what  I  will  try  to  do.  We  have  with 
us  some  distinguished  guests  to-day,  and  one 
who  has  been  honored  by  the  distinguished 
institution  of  which  he  is  the  head.  It  is  with 
pleasure  that  I  call  upon  Fred  P.  Keppel,  dean 
of  Columbia  University. 


ADDRESS  BY 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  honestly  wonder  why  on 
occasions  of  this  kind  when  schools  are 
gathered  together,  they  are  so  good  to  us 
people  from  the  colleges,  because  I  am  afraid 
the  truth  is  that  in  many  ways  and  for  a  good 
many  years  the  attitude  of  the  college  toward 
the  school  has  been  one  of  sitting  firmly  and 
as  steadily  as  possible  upon  the  neck  of  the 
school.  I  think  the  colleges  have  a  good  deal 
to  answer  for,  owing  to  a  rather  short-sighted 
attitude,  if  not  a  blind  one,  toward  what  the 
school  is  really  for.  The  entire  purpose  of  the 
school  is  not  to  prepare  boys  for  any  particular 
college,  or  for  college  in  general.  I  think  we 
are  beginning  to  see  the  light  about  that,  how- 
ever; and  among  the  colleges  that  I  wonder 
why  schools  should  invite,  I  think  the  greatest 
wonder  is  in  regard  to  the  college  that  requires 
entrance  examinations.  Among  the  men's 
colleges  now  I  think  there  are  only  four  of  us 
that  do  not  admit  in  some  way  or  another  by 
certificate. 


DEAN  KEPPEL 

A  . 

I  never  realized  just  what  this  insistence 
on  examinations  meant  until  I  found  myself 
under  very  different  surroundings,  coming  into 
New  York  Harbor.  A  gentleman  in  an  official 
cap  appeared  on  the  steamer  at  quarantine 
and  asked  me,  among  other  things,  whether  I 
was  an  anarchist  or  a  polygamist.  I  said  I 
was  not.  Then  he  asked  me  to  make  a  very 
careful  sworn  statement  as  to  what  I  was 
bringing  in  w  ith  me.  I  made  it ;  and  then  when 
I  got  on  the  dock  another  gentleman  in  an 
official  cap  examined  my  trunk  to  see  whether 
I  was  telling  the  truth.  Now  I  submit  that  is 
more  or  less  what  the  colleges  do  in  the  matter 
of  taking  certificates  or  reports  from  schools 
as  to  anarchy  and  polygamy  —  and  intelligent 
mastery,  and  then  finding  out  whether  the 
school  is  telling  the  truth. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  I  have  been  honored  by 
being  asked  to  come  here  to-day,  and  I  want  to 
bear  witness  to  what  Andover  is  doing,  what 
it  is  standing  for  in  the  country  at  the  present 
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time.  One  has  to  stop  and  think  to  realize 
how  much  the  importance  in  our  whole  scheme 
of  things  of  the  boarding-school  is  increasing. 
There  are  a  great  many  factors  for  which  the 
schools  themselves  are  not  responsible  that 
have  come  to  bring  about  that  result. 

In  the  first  place,  the  educational  value  of 
the  home  —  of  course  I  speak  only  very 
generally  —  is  harder  and  harder  to  realize. 
People  are  crowding  into  the  cities,  and  in 
the  cities  they  are  crowding  into  apartment 
houses.  Families  are  smaller.  The  very  bene- 
ficial education  that  one  gets  from  one's 
elder  brothers  does  not  exist  if  there  is  only 
one  in  the  family,  or  two.  And  both  the 
father  and  the  mother  are  more  and  more 
away  from  the  home  —  for  good  and  sufficient 
reasons.  The  result  is  that  the  responsibility 
for  a  great  many  of  those  elemental  things 
which  generations  ago  one  could  count  on  the 
home  to  furnish  is  being  thrown  on  the 
boarding-school. 

It  is  only  fair  to  ask  just  how  well  the 
boarding-schools  are  meeting  that  respon- 
sibility. I  think  they  are  meeting  it  honestly, 
but  I  do  not  think  they  all  are  quite  realizing 
how  best  to  meet  it.  In  some  places,  at  any 
rate,  it  looks  to  the  outsider  as  if  the  tail  were 
wagging  the  dog.  In  other  schools  it  looks  as 
if  the  school  did  not  realize  on  the  intellectual 
side  the  formidable  competition  that  is  now 
coming  from  the  public  schools.  I  do  not 
know  how  it  is  in  this  part  of  the  country,  but 
in  New  York,  not  the  principal  but  the  senior 
teacher  in  every  branch  of  study  receives  a 
salary  that  is  at  least  a  thousand  dollars  higher 
than  the  average  salary  paid  to  a  full  pro- 
fessor in  our  colleges.  Take  that  on  one  side 
of  the  question,  and  on  the  other  the  fad  that 
we  people  in  the  colleges  get  letters  almost 
weekly  from  schools,  private  schools,  that 
want  masters  to  whom  they  are  going  to  turn 
over  their  boys,  and  who  are  prepared  to  pay 
for  that  service  the  sum  of  seven  hundred  or 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  or  eight  hundred 
dollars.  I  do  not  think  that  that  is  meeting 
the  responsibility  fairly.  And  that  is  why  I 
say  that  the  schools  that  do  stand  for  proper 
preparation,  for  serious  work,  where  the  dog 
wags  his  tail, —  and  among  those,  of  course, 
Andover  stands  very  high, —  I  do  think  that 
it  is  only  fair  to  speak  as  an  outsider  in  appre- 
ciation of  what  those  schools  are  doing. 

Of  course  as  far  as  the  colleges  and  schools 
are  concerned  there  ought  to  be  no  difference 
of  opinion,  because  it  is  one  single  problem 
that  we  both  have  to  meet,  and  a  very  similar 
problem.  There  is  no  miracle  that  lakes  place 
between  the  end  of  June  and  the  first  of 
October  which  makes  Johnnie  Jones  a  differ- 
ent person  to  deal  with  in  his  freshman  year 


from  what  he  is  in  his  school.  I  think  that 
as  we  study  the  problems  carefully  we  ought  to 
be  able  to  do  away  with  a  good  deal  of  the 
machinery  that  has  now  built  itself  up  in  order 
to  protect  the  intellectual  standards  of  both 
the  schools  and  the  colleges. 

One  evil  result  of  the  machinery  is  that  I 
honestly  believe  we  very  much  under-estimate 
not  only  the  intellectual  ability,  but  the  intel- 
lectual interests  of  a  large  proportion  of  our 
American  young  men.  Mind  you,  it  is  an 
easy  mistake  to  make,  because  the  boys,  like 
their  fathers,  are  conventionally  worded,  if  not 
conventionally  minded.  They  pretend  to  be 
much  more  interested  in  other  matters:  but  I 
think  if  we  aimed  higher  we  would  find  a 
better  response  purely  on  the  side  of  using  a 
man's  brain  —  not  learning  lessons,  but  using 
your  brain.  I  know  at  Columbia  we  have 
tried  an  experiment  now  for  the  past  six  years 
which  I  think  is  rather  interesting.  At  the 
end  of  the  boy's  freshman  year  we  have  let 
him  state  whether  he  wished  to  be  a  candidate 
for  honors  rather  than  for  an  ordinary 
"passed"  degree;  and  if  his  standard  was 
reasonably  high,  and  he  wanted  to  do  it,  we 
practically  took  out  an  academic  pair  of 
scissors  and  cut  all  the  red  tape.  There  are 
practically  no  rules  for  those  boys  so  long  as 
they  maintain  their  intellectual  standing  in 
the  studies  in  which  they  are  particularly 
interested;  and  they  get  along  exactly  as  well 
as  the  others,  better,  in  fact. 

So  that  I  am  hopeful  that  the  schools  and 
colleges  can  by  working  together  —  and  of 
course  the  school  has  a  knowledge  of  the  boy 
that  it  takes  us  four  years  to  learn,  if  we  ever 
do  learn  it  —  I  think  by  working  together  we 
can  cut  away  a  good  deal  of  this  machinery, 
this  red  tape,  and  get  better  and  not  worse 
results.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  question  just 
at  the  present  time  is  a  particularly  important 
one,  because  so  far  as  one  can  look  ahead  in 
these  troublous  times  with  any  degree  of 
certainty  the  one  thing  that  we  can  be  pretty 
sure  of  is  that  before  very  long  there  will  be 
a  very  fundamental  shifting  of  values  in  the 
world.  Things  which  we  have  rated  very  high 
in  the  past  are  not  going  to  be  rated  so  high; 
other  things  are  coming  up  in  relative  import- 
ance. Now  the  thing  that  is  hard  for  those 
of  us  at  this  end  of  the  room  (the  older  classes) 
to  realize  is  that  in  that  readjustment  of 
values  we  are  not  going  to  have  much  to  do. 
One  generation  at  least  has  grown  up  behind 
us;  we  are  the  old  timers.  The  people  who  are 
going  to  have  to  meet  the  readjustments  are 
the  ones  down  in  that  corner  of  the  room  (the 
younger  classes),  behind  whom  there  is  no 
generation.  And  our  responsibility  to  that 
generation  on  the  firing-line  is  not  to  teach 
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them  what  to  think, —  they  will  decide  that 
for  themselves,  just  as  we  decided  in  spite  of 
what  our  fathers  may  have  thought  was  the 
wise  thing  to  think, —  but  if  we  can  teach 
them  how  to  think,  how  to  think  straight,  we 
will  be  doing  our  share. 

The  question  of  meeting  these  readjust- 
ments, it  seems  to  me,  is  going  to  be  one 
largely  of  whether  those  of  us  who  have  on 
the  whole  profited  by  the  existing  order  of 
things,  the  existing  social  order,  are  going  to 
be  sufficiently  well  trained,  sufficiently  open- 
minded,  sufficiently  broad-minded,  to  meet 
with  the  right  attitude  the  same  generation  of 
those  in  this  country  who  have  not  on  the 
whole  received  the  benefits  of  the  existing 
social  order.  If  our  generations  of  boys  who 
come  through  boarding-schools,  who  go  to 
college,  who  get  university  training,  are  going 
to,  regard  it  as  their  function  to  sit  on  the  lid, 


I  think  we  are  in  for  a  bad  time;  but  if  their 
training  will  teach  them  to  meet  these  other 
men  —  mind  you,  just  as  good  ability,  just  as 
good  natural  ability, —  no  man  who  has  had 
anything  to  do  with  an  unfashionable  college 
thinks  for  a  minute  that  the  average  sheer 
intellectual  ability  is  weighted  heavily  on  the 
side  of  the  more  favored  social  classes  —  it 
isn't, —  but  if  this  generation  which  has  had  a 
chance  to  see  the  good  things  in  the  estab- 
lished order,  temporarily  established,  at  any 
rate,  if  they  can  meet  the  questions  of  read- 
justment that  are  sure  to  come  up,  after  having 
been  trained  to  think  straight,  to  be  open- 
minded,  to  be  charitable,  then  it  won't  be 
any  question  of  sitting  on  the  lid;  it  will  be  a 
question  of  the  whole  of  that  generation,  the 
whole  world  over,  working  together.  And  I 
pray  God  that  is  what  it  will  be. 


In  introducing  the  next  speaker  Mr.  Stetson 
spoke  as  follows: — 

"Gentlemen,  as  I  cast  my  eye  over  this 
gathering  I  realize  the  successful  efforts  of  the 
reunion  board  and  the  members  of  the  faculty 
in  getting  such  a  magnificent  audience  present 
here  today.  It  is  good  for  the  alumni  to  be 
present;  it  is  good,  and  its  influence  and  en- 
couragement upon  the  trustees  and  upon  the 
faculty,  and  its  beneficial  influence  upon  the 
young  men  who  are  about  to  come  to  Andover 
is  great. 

"Therefore  it  is  fitting  at  this  time  that  we 


should  select  as  our  next  speaker  a  member 
of  the  Faculty,  and  one  whom  we  delight  to 
honor.  He  is  a  man  who  has  worked  con- 
sistently, faithfully,  loyally,  and  with  credit 
to  himself  and  the  institution,  for  twenty-five 
years.  In  the  absence  of  our  honored  Princi- 
pal he  has  taken  hold  of  the  reins  and  has 
guided  our  affairs  safely,  and  he  is  one  of  the 
popular  instructors  of  this  institution. 

"  It  is  a  pleasure  to  call  upon  him,  and  I  am 
going  to  introduce  him  affectionately  as 
' Charlie'  Forbes." 


ADDRESS  BY  PROFESSOR  FORBES 


Members  of  the  Alumni  Association, 
Friends,  and  All  who  care  to  listen:  I  am 
chosen  to  fill  a  place  which  was  made  vacant 
at  the  last  moment;  and,  phvsicallv,  I  suppose 
I  fill  the  bill. 

Twenty-five  years  becomes  an  amazing 
range  of  time  when  spoken  of  as  a  "quarter 
of  a  century".  The  first  quarter  of  a  century 
we  are  gods  of  the  ruling  generation;  the 
second  quarter  of  a  century  we  must  give  to 
our  work;  and  the  third  quarter  century  — 
to  which  I  am  now  looking  forward  —  leads 
over  the  Great  Divide  to  the  more  or  less 
genial  slopes,  to  the  Golden  Gate,  I  have 
passed  as  many  years  in  Andover  as  I  had 
previously  passed  in  the  world;  and  I  am 
climbing  up  toward  the  Golden  Gate,  some- 
what laboriously,  but  cheerfully,  to  meet  the 
Great  Divide  which  is  graciously  hidden  in  the 
mists  ahead  from  my  not  too  inquisitive  eyes. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  in  Andover  means 
an  intimate  association  with  the  new  Andover. 


I  have  always  had  an  interest  in  architecture, 
and  it  has  been  one  of  my  gratifications  to 
have  that  interest  entertained  almost  every 
year  by  some  addition  to  the  buildings  of  our 
plant.  In  fact  there  have  been  more  buildings 
added  to  the  possessions  of  Phillips  Academy 
since  1891  than  the  number  of  years  that  have 
passed.  In  physical  equipment  I  have  seen 
great  gains  —  in  the  school  and  personally. 

One  who  has  lived  for  so  long  in  more  or 
less  intimate  touch  with  youth  may  perchance 
be  inclined  to  forget  that  he  himself  is  not 
permanently  possessed  of  that  youth.  We 
see  youth  always  about  us;  we  live  in  its  spirit; 
we  sympathize  with  its  range.  We  may  forget 
that  they  are  birds  of  passage  that  come  and 
go.  For  the  plumage  is  always  the  same,  and, 
thank  God,  they  always  sing  the  same  songs. 
It  is  only  chanticleer  that  is  growing  old  — 
and  he  is  crowing  as  much  as  he  can. 

A  life  with  young  men  —  I  am  trying  to 
speak  intimately  to-day,  I  am  twenty-five 
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years  old —  a  life  with  young  men  is  a  life  in 
which  one  is  supposed  to  be  teaching.  After 
the  years  have  passed  by  there  comes  over 
one  the  necessary  reflection  as  to  what  he 
himself  has  been  taught.  I  have  found  many 
things  out  of  young  men;  they  have  taught  me 
a  great  deal.  Growing  old  is  like  growing  fat — 
a  delightful  process  ending  in  a  surprise.  One 
learns  of  one  ponderosity  when  the  kindly 
hostess  always  seeks  to  present  the  stoutest 
chair.  One  learns  of  one's  decrepitude  when 
the  smug  young  man  that  holds  one's  coat 
asks  you  sweetly  if  you  taught  under  Uncle 
Sam.  These  things  come  separately  to  many, 
but  it  is  somewhat  disturbing  when  one  has  to 
face  them  both. 

What  has  life  with  young  men  taught  those 
of  us  who  have  seen  them  so  long?  Well,  I 
want  to  say  that  life  with  young  men  has 
taught  me  that  youth  after  all  is  clean;  that 
we  do  not  have  to  train  young  men  to  see  a 
new  light  in  the  matter  of  cleanness  and 
sweetness.  Our  job  is  to  see  that  that  is 
preserved.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  all  the 
men  of  the  world  were  as  clean  and  as  re- 
sponsive to  clean  things  as  the  young  men 
that  are  going  out.  It  has  taught  me  that 
facts  may  be  pounded  into  anybody  —  in 
time.  But  it  has  taught  me  also  that  this 
wonderful  process  of  thinking,  of  which  we 
hear  so  much  in  these  graduating  days,  can  be 
evolved  only  through  an  electrical  charge. 
You  cannot  get  a  generator  to  supply  power 
to  move  something  unless  you  have  something 
to  move  the  generator;  and  you  cannot  get 
boys  to  move  anywhere  in  the  line  of  thinking 
unless  you  have  got  some  thought  that  is 
moving  in  yourself  and  stimulates  them  to 
similar  effort.  Thinking  does  not  come  by 
telling  it  to  come;  thinking  comes  by  observ- 
ing somebody  think.  And  it  is  a  pitiful 
teacher  who  finds  in  his  classroom  the  only 
real  thinking  done  in  the  seats,  and  not  behind 
the  desk.  I  sometimes  feel  as  if  every  teacher 
seriously  needs  to  say  to  himself  many  and 
many  times  during  the  year:  "Am  I  thinking 
as  much  as  my  boys  are  thinking  at  the  present 
moment?  Am  I  entering  as  many  fresh  fields 
as  they  are  entering?  Am  I  growing  as  much 
as  they  are  growing?  Am  I  just  plain  studying 
as  hard  as  my  pupil's  are  studying  whom  I  so 
generously  judge?" 

I  am  giving  the  thing  away,  gentlemen. 
Those  on  the  Faculty  know  what  I  mean. 
But  after  twenty-five  years  you  can  give  away 
some  things.  I  will  speak  a  better  word  for 
us  all  by  and  by,  perhaps.  It  is  not  so  easy  a 
matter  to  say  to  a  boy,  "Go  learn!"  and  expect 
him  to  cheerfully  do  it  when  he  wonders 
whether  you  are  learning  anything  or  not. 

The  Faculty  of  Andover  have  always  held 


it  as  one  of  the  tenets  of  their  belief,  one  of 
the  tenets  of  their  faith,  that  growth  shall  not 
stop  in  front  of  the  desk.  Professor  Moore 
this  morning  spoke  the  words  which  complete 
the  thought  far  better  than  I  can;  that  this 
"prepared  preparedness"  is  a  process  which 
has  no  ending.  I  am  accustomed  to  say  to 
my  boys,  not,  "You  are  preparing  for  life." 
That  is  nonsense  to  say  to  anybody.  The 
thing  to  say  to  them  is:  "You  are  living  your 
life;  what  are  you  doing  with  it?  Your 
opportunities  are  on  every  hand;  are  you 
meeting  them  as  they  come?  That  is  all  you 
have  got  to  meet;  you  cannot  meet  it  until 
it  comes."  The  opportunities  that  are  in  the 
young  life  over  there  (the  graduating  class) 
are  the  tests  that  they  have  to  meet,  the  same 
as  any  that  come  to  them  afterward.  Life  is 
not  a  thing  broken  up  into  parts;  life  is  a  thing 
relative  to  the  powers  at  the  time.  If  those  are 
used,  life  is  lived;  if  those  are  not  used,  life  is 
still  ahead,  and  not  yet  entered  upon. 

I  have  learned  also  that  the  initial  steps  in 
the  development  of  taste,  of  refinement,  and 
discrimination,  must  begin  here,  or  they  have 
small  chance  of  beginning  anywhere.  And  I 
have  learned  also  that  in  these  matters  it  is 
the  teacher's  part  not  to  talk  about  those 
things,  but  to  exhibit  those  qualities.  Taste, 
like  thought,  comes  from  contact  with  taste. 
A  man  may  talk  about  something  which  he 
does  not  show,  and  his  pupils  will  give  him  his 
answer.  Sleep  is  the  comforter  of  every 
troubled  life. 

I  have  also  learned,  and  to  my  cost,  as  have 
all  my  fellows,  that  the  teacher's  weaknesses 
are  his  strongest  teaching  powers.  There  is 
not  a  boy  who  does  not  fail  to  learn  them. 
They  may  miss  the  teacher's  strength,  and 
they  may  despise  him,  but  they  know  every, 
one  of  his  weaknesses.  And  in  that  measure 
he  has  taught  them  more  than  he  knows. 
Later  results  may  come  home  to  him. 

I  have  learned  that  whatever  the  subject 
may  be, —  change  the  values  if  you  will  in  the 
future,  you  have  still  got  a  subject  to  teach, — 
you  will  find  no  subject  in  this  world  in  which 
all  those  fellows  will  sit  down  and  say:  "Thank 
God,  I  have  got  this  subject  and  it  is  the  only 
one  in  the  world."  I  do  not  care  what  you 
change  them  to  by  and  by;  there  will  be 
choices  in  the  subjects  just  the  same,  and  thev 
will  not  love  all  the  subjects  in  the  world  any 
more  than  they  love  the  good  old  subjects 
that  made  you  (Mr.  Saunders)  ninety-four 
years  ago. 

No  subject  is  of  any  value  at  all  unless  you 
can  show  its  connection  somewhere  with  life. 
It  has  been  my  misfortune,  and  my  glory,  to 
be  obliged  to  find  the  way  into  life  through 
the  medium  of  a  dead  language,  and  out  of 
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the  teaching  of  that  dead  language  to  endeavor 
if  possible  to  produce  something  like  living 
personality.  It  is  a  hard  job.  The  thing  that 
wants  to  be  remembered  in  any  subject,  dead 
language  or  living  science,  or  whether  you  are 
talking  about  birds  or  beasts  or  bugs, —  the 
thing  that  is  of  any  value  at  all  in  any  subject 
is  how  you  can  make  it  fit  into  some  per- 
sonality for  value.  If  you  cannot  do  that,  you 
have  not  got  anywhere  in  making  manhood, 
though  you  may  have  got  somewhere  toward 
making  dollars. 

I  feel,  and  feel  strongly,  that  a  teacher  is 
failing  in  his  whole  mission  if  he  is  simply 
dumping  a  subject  from  a  bucket  on  his  desk 
into  the  more  or  less  empty  heads  before  him. 
He  has  got  to  place  along  with  that  something 
of  a  vital  personality  that  connects  the  thing 
taught  with  the  person  talking,  and  something 
of  the  thing  taught  to  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
taught;  and  make  a  man  out  of  the  fellow  who 
uses  it,  and  place  that  subject  in  some  vital 
relation  to  his  future  existence.  All  labor  on 
the  part  of  a  teacher  is  in  vain  that  is  not  a 
communication  in  some  way  of  the  soul  of  the 
teacher  to  the  soul  of  the  young  man;  and  if  all 
come  not  into  communication,  and  feel  not 
responsiveness,  and  grow  not  together,  fed  on 
the  same  thing,  then  teaching  is  a  mechanical 
operation  which  had  better  in  a  large  measure 
cease. 

The  teacher  is  very  apt,  very  apt,  to  develop 
a  one-track  mind.    Confinement  to  one  course 


of  thought  is  like  confinement  to  one  road  too 
much.  You  all  know  that  one  may  drive  along 
a  familiar  road  and  see  little  of  what  is  on  the 
sides.  Our  attention  becomes  riveted  too 
much, — if  that  is  a  proper  term  to  use, — 
fastened  too  much  upon  the  holes  in  the  road, 
and  many  of  us  are  very  apt  to  become  fully 
prepared  for  the  task  of  a  road-mender;  but 
valuable  as  that  occupation  is,  it  is  not  the 
mission  of  a  teacher.  Ill-fated  indeed  is  that 
man  who  rides  over  the  road  and  never  comes 
to  the  town  to  which  his  road  leads,  and  never 
stops  to  see  what  men  are  doing  and  thinking 
in  that  town. 

Teaching  is  an  audacious  task,  in  which  we 
are  all  more  or  less  at  sea;  the  question  of 
what  to  do  with  the  human  mind,  how  we 
shall  treat  it  and  make  it  grow,  is  a  terribly 
responsible  task.  We  are  surviving  under  it, 
but  we  appreciate  its  responsibilities  at  times. 
There  is  nothing  that  could  possibly  happen 
to  a  teacher  of  long  standing  in  his  work  which 
would  bring  him  greater  regret  than  to  have 
a  father  who  had  been  under  him  feel  that  he 
must  say  to  his  son :  "  I  do  not  want  you  to  be 
under  that  bungler,  as  I  was."  These  are  the 
things  that  come  home  to  a  man  who  has 
to  handle  the  sons  of  the  men  whom  he 
previously  handled  as  boys. 

I  have  finished  my  twenty-five  years;  I  will 
finish  my  speech,  lest  it  be  as  long.  I  have 
enjoyed  those  years.  I  would  like  to  do  them 
all  over  again. 


The  President: — 

"I  hold  in  my  hand  a  loving-cup,  to  be  pre- 
sented by  Charles  N.  Kimball  of  the  Class  of 
1899  to  the  man  of  the  Class  of  1901  who 
came  the  longest  distance  to  attend  his  fif- 
teenth reunion. 

"It  has  been  discovered  that  Mr.  J.  E. 
Barlow  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  has  that  honor.  If 
Mr.  Barlow  will  come_up,  the  cup  is  his." 

Mr.  Barlow  came  forward  and  was  awarded 
the  cup  amid  great  applause. 

The  President:— 

"I  am  going  to  take  exception  to  Charlie 
Forbes's  statement  that  we  are  growing  old. 
Perhaps  you  younger  men  may  think  so.  As 
he  was  talking  I  looked  down  over  your  faces, 
and  I  wondered  if  you  were  thinking  that  this 
gray-haired  group  up  here  (and  I  am  one  of 
them)  are  growing  old.  Also  this  morning  in 
meeting  my  classmates  I  looked  at  them  and 


received  a  shock.  I  said  to  myself,  'How  old 
you  are  looking';  and  I  wondered  if  they  were 
thinking  the  same  about  me. 

"Now,  I  may  be  looking  old,  and  we  gentle- 
men may  be  looking  old,  but  I  wish  to  assure 
you  all  that  we  are  feeling  young,  and  every 
time  we  come  here  we  feel  still  younger. 
There  is  nothing  like  these  reunions,  and  the 
loyal  spirit  that  is  brought  out  for  dear  old 
Andover,  to  keep  our  hearts  young,  no  matter 
how  white  our  hair  has  grown. 

"As  I  have  been  moving  around  here  to-day, 
and  realizing  the  changes  that  have  come  over 
Andover  in  the  past  fifteen  years, —  realizing 
the  number  of  new  buildings,  the  increase  in 
the  faculty  and  the  number  of  students,  I 
realize  in  a  measure  that  the  trustees,  the 
friends  of  the  Academy,  and  the  alumni,  have 
been  responsible  for  this  phenomenal  growth. 
But  behind  it  all  we  have  the  sterling  qualities 
and  high  character  of  our  esteemed  principal, 
Dr.  Alfred  E.  Stearns,  who  will  now  address 
you." 
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ADDRESS  BY  PRINCIPAL  STEARNS 


Mr.  Toastmaster,  Fellow  Alumni  of  Phillips 
Academy:  It  is  always  a  privilege  and  a 
pleasure  for  me,  as  the  representative  of  the 
Faculty  and  the  Trustees,  to  welcome  you 
back  to  Andover  on  this  anniversary  occasion. 
It  is  particularly  pleasing  to  note  that  the 
numbers  each  year  show  a  steady  increase, 
and  the  enthusiasm  a  healthy  growth.  We 
have  felt  that  the  alumni  have  been  coming 
into  their  own  in  recent  years  to  an  increasing 
degree;  and  that  realization  has  been  a  help 
to  every  one  of  us  who  labor  here  on  the  old 
hilltop  to  carry  on  the  work  of  which  you  in 
days  gone  by  were  a  part. 

The  gatherings  in  New  York  and  Boston 
this  year  exceeded  by  something  over  a  hun- 
dred each  in  attendance  the  numbers  of  years 
past,  and  the  enthusiasm  was  equally  pro- 
nounced. All  of  that  helps.  Because,  after 
all,  the  rewards  of  the  teacher's  life  are  not 
material  ones.  They  are  not  always  visible 
to  the  outsider;  they  are  not  always  apparent 
to  ourselves.  But  they  are  there,  and  when 
they  are  emphasized  by  the  loyalty  of  the  men 
who  have  gone  out  from  us,  our  hearts  are 
quickened  and  our  courage  is  strengthened 
and  our  will  increased.  Keep  it  up,  and  let  us 
know  that  you  are  with  us,  that  you  are  aiding 
us  and  believing  in  us,  and  that  you  are  ready 
to  do  your  part  for  the  school  that  we  all  seek 
to  serve  in  one  capacity  or  another. 

I  had  not  thought  of  the  fact  that  I  am 
celebrating  something  of  an  anniversary 
myself  to-day,  until  I  heard  so  much  about  the 
years  that  have  gone  by,  and  the  anniversary 
seasons.  Then  when  Professor  Forbes  sug- 
gested that  after  twenty-five  years  one  was 
privileged  to  let  a  few  cats  out  of  the  bag,  so 
to  speak,  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  was  twenty- 
five  years  ago  that  I  was  sent  from  the  room 
in  the  basement  of  the  Science  Building  for 
hitting  old  "Fatty"  Holland  over  the  head 
with  an  elastic  —  which  of  course  slipped  off 
unintentionally  from  the  back  of  a  book.  It 
made  me  realize  that  it  was  just  twenty-five 
years  ago  that  I  made  my  first  connection 
with  Phillips  Academy,  as  well  as  my  first 
exit  from  one  of  its  classrooms. 

The  twenty-five  years  have  wrought  a  good 
many  changes,  as  I  have  seen  them.  They 
have  not  been  continuous  ones,  as  they  have 
been  to  my  good  colleague  on  the  right;  but 
they  have  been  continuous  ones  as  far  as  my 
interest  in  the  school  and  as  far  as  my  spirit 
were  concerned.  The  years  have  brought 
changes;  changes  which  I  think  all  of  us  feel 
have  been  in  the  main  for  the  good,  and  which 
have  noted  a  distinct  advancement. 

As  I  heard  our  President  reminiscing  of 
those  old  days,  I  could  not  help  contrasting 


them,  paralleling  them,  in  a  way,  with  the 
days  of  the  present.  The  Shawsheen,  the  old 
railroad  —  still  familiar  scenes,  particularly 
the  former.  There  used  to  be  a  path  down 
on  the  old  railroad,  sometimes  broad,  some 
times  separating  into  two  not  far  apart,  some- 
times narrowing  down  to  one;  and  old  Andover 
boys  and  some  of  their  friends  are  familiar 
with  those  paths.  But  they  have  largely 
grown  to  weed  and  grass  now,  and  instead  the 
wax  is  scraped  from  the  floors  of  Davis  Hall 
and  the  Peabody  House  and  this  good  old  gym- 
nasium by  the  same  kind  of  feet  that  used  to 
wear  those  paths  on  the  old  railroad.  But 
they  do  not  go  there  as  they  used  to.  And  the 
Shawsheen  —  I  do  not  know  that  we  borrow 
apples,  but  we  sometimes  borrow  canoes. 
You  can  ask  Bob  Warren  or  Paul  Crane  if  you 
have  any  doubt  about  it.  Shawsheen  has  not 
changed,  and  Pomp's  Pond  has  not  changed. 
And  Abbot  Academy  is  still  with  us;  though 
not  so  conspicuous  on  the  streets,  because 
more  conspicuous  within  our  walls  and  theirs 
than  in  the  old,  old  days. 

I  always,  in  spite  of  myself,  on  an  occasion 
such  as  this,  feel  that  it  is  my  privilege  not 
merely  to  touch  briefly  upon  the  events  of 
the  passing  year,  and  particularly  the  last 
year  recorded,  but  also  to  say  something  as  to 
what  the  school  still  stands  for  and  what  the 
school  is  still  trying  to  do. 

The  year  that  has  gone  by  has  not  been 
particularly  notable  in  our  material  develop- 
ment. We  have  reached,  as  I  said  last  year, 
a  stage  in  that  development  where  we  have 
felt  it  wise  to  pause  and  take  note,  and  adjust, 
as  it  were.  But  we  expect,  and  we  hope,  and 
we  need,  another  stage,  another  step  forward 
in  the  early  future,  when  we  shall  have  added 
two  or  three  of  those  things  which  necessity 
shows  us  should  be  ours. 

Those  of  you  who  stood  down  in  the  chapel 
this  morning  for  two  hours,  and  still  main- 
tained your  good  will  and  your  charity  and 
your  patience,  can  appreciate  at  least  one  of 
those  great  needs  —  an  assembly  hall  that  will 
hold  our  school  and  our  gatherings  from  out- 
side; an  assembly  hall  large  enough  so  that 
we  shall  not  have  to  send  the  lower  school 
home  at  the  time  those  rewards  are  being 
handed  out  which  later  on  they  themselves 
are  to  secure. 

Our  growth  in  the  past  year  has  been  largely 
on  the  inside, —  in  earnest  endeavor  to  build 
up  and  strengthen  our  scholarship,  to  raise  our 
intellectual  standards,  and  to  make  possible 
so  far  as  we  can  a  larger  and  healthier,  stronger 
moral  growth  on  the  part  of  our  students. 
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That,  after  all,  is  where  we  should  always  put 
our  best  thought  and  our  most  earnest 
endeavor. 

The  ideals  of  Phillips  Academy  which  we 
are  trying  to  raise  to-day  are  very  little  dif- 
ferent from  what  they  were  in  the  old,  old  days; 
and  it  is  a  mighty  significant  thing  that  those 
ideals  as  set  forth  so  clearly  and  so  impressively 
by  the  Founders  of  this  school  have  not 
changed  in  the  passing  years,  and  that  we 
ourselves  who  are  most  earnestly  devoted  to 
the  welfare  of  the  school  are  rejoiced  that 
their  breadth  has  been  such  and  their  vision 
such  that  we  can  still  make  them  ours  and 
find  them  inspiring,  find  them  calling  forth 
the  best  that  we  have  to  give  that  they  may 
be  realized.  And  yet  they  are  different,  oh, 
very  different,  from  the  ideals  that  prevail  in 
the  educational  world  of  this  country  to-day. 
We  are  old-fashioned  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  modernists  in  education;  and  these  self- 
appointed  experts  in  education,  who  tell  us 
that  the  last  word  has  been  spoken,  since  they 
have  been  heard, —  these  self-appointed  ex- 
perts would  call  us  behind  the  times,  and 
would  pooh-pooh  at  all  of  these  traditions 
which  we  seek  to  carry  on,  and  the  ideals 
which  we  seek  to  realize.  Oh,  we  have  got  a 
marked  contrast  right  here  in  this  school  and 
Exeter  —  and  I  love  to  speak  of  the  two  to- 
gether, for  they  stand,  as  they  have  stood 
through  all  the  passing  years,  for  the  same 
ideals  and  traditions,  and  glory  in  the  same 
ideal  —  we  have  got  a  marked  contrast 
between  these  schools  and  the  tendencies  of 
the  present  time;  a  contrast  which  places  on 
the  one  side  efficiency,  practical  efficiency,  and 
on  the  other  side  character.  And  we  here  at 
Phillips  Academy  honestly  believe,  as  our 
Founders  believed,  that  before  efficiency,  and 
underlying  efficiency,  should  go  character. 
Character!  What  is  character?  And  how  is 
it  secured? 

Character  is  not  mere  goodness,  as  Judge 
Phillips  clearly  pointed  out:  "Good  in  itself, 
but  perhaps  weak  and  useless  in  its  influence." 
And  it  is  not  mere  intellectual  accomplish- 
ment and  keenness  and  alertness,  as  Judge 
Phillips  again  pointed  out  so  well:  "Dangerous 
in  itself  alone."  But  it  is  the  harmonious 
combination  of  the  trained  mind  and  the 
rugged  moral  will;  that  which  can  only  be 
secured  through  training,  through  discipline — 
through  responsibility,  through  hard  and  faith- 
ful endeavor, —  through  all  of  those  things 
which  our  modern  educationists  tell  us  to 
through  to  the  winds  as  worthless;  bidding  us 
to  ask  our  boys  to  follow  only  those  things 
which  they  want,  those  things  which  they 
love,  and  which  they  think  they  are  going  to 
love  because  in  their  youth  they  had  an  in- 


clination that  way;  bidding  us  to  wipe  out 
those  things  which  involve  discipline  and  hard 
training,  as  of  no  particular  value  in  these 
days  in  which  we  live.  And  that  tendency  is 
spreading  to  the  home,  breaking  down  and 
undermining  the  ruggedness  of  the  character 
that  ought  to  be  developed  there.  Echoing 
the  spirit  which  prevails  very  largely  in  these 
homes,  a  mother  said,  when  I  told  her  that 
the  only  thing  which  would  bring  her  re- 
fractory boy  to  terms  was  to  insist,  and  to  say 
that  the  time  had  come  when  he  must  obey 
her,  "Oh,  but  I  have  never  said  that  to  my 
boy  in  his  life.  I  don't  believe  in  that.  1 
don't  believe  the  children  owe  anything  to 
their  parents;  the  parents  owe  it  all  to  their 
children."  She  was  simply  giving  the  opinion 
of  that  man  who  said  to  the  President  of 
Union  College:  "Oh,  I  never  raised  my  hand 
against  my  children;  I  have  never  disciplined 
them;  I  have  never  raised  my  fist  against  them 
- — except  in  self-defense!"  That  is  the  sort 
of  thing  that  we  arc  tending  towards  now. 

As  against  that,  Phillips  Academy  still 
stands,  as  I  say,  for  a  discipline;  and  the  boys 
that  go  through  it  know  that  fact,  and  they 
value  that  fact;  and  the  majority  of  the  boys 
who  do  not  go  through  it,  the  majority  indeed 
who  have  gone  out  under  discipline,  live  to 
come  back  and  tell  us  that  it  is  one  of  the  best 
things  that  Phillips  Academy  ever  did  for 
them,  and  to  thank  us  and  to  thank  them- 
selves that  they  went  to  a  school  that  insisted 
upon  discipline  when  they  needed  it.  Many 
and  many  of  our  old  men  have  told  me  that 
very  thing;  and  it  has  made  discipline  easier 
through  the  passing  years.  It  means  re- 
sponsibility; and  the  boys  that  go  through  the 
school  know  they  have  to  face  responsibility 
if  they  are  to  secure  the  privileges  that  the 
school  offers.  And  it  means  hard  work,  and 
faithful  endeavor,  on  things  that  are  not 
always  liked  and  loved.  The  boys  who  stand 
there  before  you  to-day,  the  graduates  of  this 
year,  every  one  of  them  knows  that  hard  work 
and  faithful  endeavor  have  been  required,  and 
that  because  of  that  fact  life  here  has  seemed 
more  worth  while,  and  more  real,  and  more 
valuable  for  the  days  to  come. 

No,  we  are  not  going  to  give  up  the  old 
standards,  in  spile  of  our  modernists.  We  are 
not  going  to  depart  from  the  tradition  that 
demands  that  \vc  shall  develop  first  of  all 
character,  as  opposed  to  practical  efficiency, 
no  matter  how  loud  or  how  hard  the  shallow 
business  class  of  the  present  day  clamors  for 
that  kind  of  work. 

Gentlemen,  we  have  come  to  believe  that 
down  underneath,  the  public,  no  matter  what 
may  appear  on  the  surface,  no  matter  how 
noisy  or  how  loud  the  cry  for  efficiency  and 
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the  practical  things  may  be,—  we  have  come 
to  believe  and  to  know  that  the  people  as  a 
whole  still  recognize  the  truth  that  character 
must  be  the  corner-stone  of  real  worth  in  the 
individual  and  in  the  nation.  We  have  had  a 
wonderful  illustration  of  that  fact  in  only  very 
recent  days.  The  country  has  passed  one  of 
the  great  crises  in  its  history,  and  the  nation's 
eyes  have  been  turning  toward  that  con- 
vention in  Chicago  where  a  man  was  to  be 
nominated,  who,  in  the  judgment  of  a  large 
number  of  our  citizens,  was  to  carry  forward 
the  standards  of  this  country  out  of  danger, 
out  of  darkness,  to  the  light  and  safety.  And 
as  they  have  looked,  the  noise  has  risen  from 
all  about  as  to  what  is  necessary  and  what  is 
wise,  and  we  have  had  one  man  after  another 
holding  up  the  torch,  as  it  were,  and  pointing 
the  way.  Off  in  the  quiet  was  one  man  who 
refused  to  say  a  word,  who  refused  to  let 
anybody  know  where  he  stood,  who  in  spite 
of  all  sorts  of  temptations  and  all  sorts  of 
influences  and  all  sorts  of  efforts  held  his 
ground  and  kept  his  peace.  And  yet  that 
great  convention,  representing  so  many  of 
the  American  people,  turned  to  that  man  as 
its  standard  bearer.  Why?  Simply  because 
they  had  confidence  in  his  character,  because 
they  realized  that  the  man  of  true  character 
could  be  counted  on  to  carry  that  standard 
aright  and  to  point  the  way  and  lead  the  hosts 
in  the  right  direction,  regardless  of  what  his 
opinions  might  be. 

Gentlemen,  I  believe  that  is  one  of  the  finest 
testimonies  we  have  seen  as  to  the  supreme 
value  in  the  eyes  of  all  thoughtful  people  of 


this  day  and  generation,  as  well  as  in  the  past, 
of  character,  just  plain  character.  And  so  I 
say  our  efforts  will  continue  to  be  devoted  to 
that  end.  We  may  not  always  be  successful, 
but  we  will  work  for  that  goal.  And  we  want 
your  support  in  that  endeavor. 

You  have  had  a  chance,  as  you  have  been 
back  here  and  looked  about,  to  see  something 
of  our  work,  something  of  the  results  of  our 
endeavor.  You  have  seen  that  splendid  class 
that  is  going  forth  to  college  and  to  the  work 
of  the  world,  that  is  leaving  us  to-day,  carrying 
forth  our  hopes  and  our  ambitions  and  our 
good  will.  If  you  believe,  as  you  have  seen 
the  product,  that  our  work  has  been  good,  as 
we  believe  it  has  been  good;  if  you  believe,  as 
judged  by  that  product,  that  our  work  has 
been  worth  while,  as  we  rejoice  to  believe  it 
has  been  worth  while,  then  we  feel  that  we 
have  a  right  to  ask  of  you  just  this  one  thing,— 
that  you  will  continue  by  loyal  words  and  by 
generous  deeds  to  make  possible  a  still  greater 
efficiency  in  the  work  which  we  are  seeking  to 
perform;  to  make  it  easier  for  us  to  realize 
this  ideal  which  I  have  tried  to  express  to  you 
to-day,  and  which  my  colleague,  too,  has 
expressed  so  well, —  that  in  spite  of  the  clamor 
of  the  times,  in  spite  of  the  tendencies  all 
about  us,  in  spite  of  the  influences  that  are 
seeking  to  undermine  and  weaken,  if  not 
wreck,  we  may  still  stand  true  to  that  ideal, 
and  make  the  basis  of  our  work  and  the  end  of 
our  work,  the  aim  of  our  work,  as  in  the  past, 
the  foimation  and  the  development  of  a  broad 
and  sound  and  effective  character. 


The  next  speaker  was  George  L.  Huntress 
of  the  class  of  1866,  who  was  introduced  by 
the  president  as  follows:  — 

"I  will  detain  you  only  a  few  moments 
longer,  if  you  will  have  a  little  patience.  We 


have  heard  from  the  man  who  is  celebrating 
a  twenty-fifth  anniversary.  The  Class  of  '66 
is  to-day  celebrating  its  half-century  anni- 
versary, and  they  have  sent  up  word  that  they 
want  to  be  heard  from.  I  call  upon  George 
L.  Huntress  of  '66." 


ADDRESS  BY  MR.  HUNTRESS 


Fellow  Alumni:  It  has  been  the  custom  for 
many  years  —  a  custom  which  I  honestly 
believe  to  be  more  greatly  honored  in  the 
breach  rather  than  in  the  observance  —  that 
representatives  of  the  class  which  has  been 
out  of  school  for  fifty  years  should  be  called 
upon,  in  spite  of  their  feebleness  of  brain 
and  physical  powers,  to  make  a  speech.  Now, 
it  should  be  obvious  to  the  most  careless 
thinker  that  when  men  have  been  away  for 
fifty  years,  and  many  of  them  have  come  back 
for  the  first  time,  they  have  come  back  here 
for  the  purpose  of  re-living  and  re-acting  the 


scenes  in  which  they  participated  when  at 
school,  and  that  the  most  natural  thing  for 
them  to  do  is  to  think  of,  and  talk  about, 
those  scenes, —  and  naturally  they  would  tend 
to  reminisce.  But  I  was  pained  to  observe 
that  last  year  at  these  festivities  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Palmer  from  Cambridge,  who  presided,  stated 
it  as  a  proposition  that  reminiscences  were 
stupid  and  ought  not  to  be  indulged  in. 
Therefore  I  am  faced  with  a  dilemma:  either 
to  say  something  which  you  don't  want  to 
hear,  or  to  say  something  which  I  don't  want 
to  say. 
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I  am  not  going  to  be  reminiscent  to  the  ex- 
tent of  boring  you.  If  you  knew  the  Class  of 
'65  —  two  of  those  degenerate  fellows  are 
sitting  now  in  front  of  me  —  as  well  as  I  do, 
you  would  not  be  surprised  to  hear  Dr.  Palmer 
say  there  should  be  no  reminiscing.  There 
was  nothing  for  that  class  particularly  to 
reminisce  about.  But  the  Class  of  '66  is  an 
entirely  different  propsition. 

When  we  came  to  Andover  there  were  but 
three  buildings  from  which  knowledge  was 
diffused,  and  only  two  of  those  were  used. 
There  was  the  OldBrick,  built  in  1818,  and  the 
Old  Stone,  built  in  1830;  and  there  was  a 


But  in  another  respect  we  are  directly 
responsible  for  another  thing  which  I  wish  to 
impress,  not  upon  these  old  men  up  here,  but 
upon  the  younger  men  who  I  know  will  under- 
stand and  appreciate  what  I  am  talking  about. 
We  put  Phillips  Academy  upon  the  map  of 
baseball.  We  organized  the  first  school  team 
of  any  preparatory  school  in  the  world.  I 
helped  lay  out  the  first  diamond  on  which  that 
school  nine  played,  and  when  Bush,  the 
captain  of  the  team,  and  I  were  using  the  tape 
to  measure  off  the  bases,  in  a  jubilating  frame 
of  mind  —  for  I  was  rich  in  the  classics  ■ —  I 
exclaimed  in  my  youthful  enthusiasm, 
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little  one-story  building  in  which  the  English 
department,  at  that  time  unclassified,  recited. 
And  for  more  than  thirty  years  the  carpenter's 
hammer  had  not  been  heard  upon  Andover  hill. 
Well,  we  burned  down,  —  beg  your  pardon  — 
the  Old  Stone  \cadcmy  was  burned  down, 
and  in  our  year  we  rebuilt,  or  rather  built, 
the  new  brick  academy  which  you  now  call 
the  Main  Building.  And  whereas  the  hammer 
for  thirty-five  years  had  been  silent  prior  to 
the  building  of  that  new  building,  there  has 
not  been  a  year,  a  month,  or  hardly  a  day 
since  that  the  clink  of  the  trowel  and  the 
sound  of  the  hammer  has  ceased  to  reverberate 
on  Zion's  Hill.  So  I  tell  you  that,  indirectly, 
the  Class  of  '66  is  responsible  for  that  physical 
development  of  Phillips  Academy. 


"Hacc  olim  meminesse  juvabit" 


Archie,  who  wasn't  much  of  a  scholar,  looked 
up  and  said,  "I  don't  know  what  that  means, 
but  it  would  make  an  almighty  good  school 
cheer." 

Gentlemen,  it  does  please  me  now,  after  the 
expiration  of  fifty  years,  to  tell  you  how  glad 
I  am  to  remember  those  things.  We  played 
baseball  away  from  Phillips  Academy  with 
representative  nines  of  New  England,  and  we 
were  as  good  a  nine  as  Phillips  Academy  has 
ever  had;  and  we  were  relatively  superior  at 
that  time,  because  we  were  never  beaten. 

Now  that  we  are  upon  baseball,  I  naturally 
drift  into  other  things.  You  have  had  the 
talks  from  your  revered  Principal,  from  the 
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professors,  and  from  the  dean;  you  will  get  no 
such  talk  as  that  from  me.  I  propose  to 
address  myself  from  now  on  to  the  younger 
men,  and  tell  them  what  I  have  got  out  of 
life  during  the  fifty  years  in  which  I  have  been 
away  from  this  school.  I  want  to  tell  you  how 
to  play  the  game,  how  to  play  the  game  as  I 
get  it  from  my  experience.  And  I  am  going  to 
use  familiar  language  to  them. 

Don't  try  to  beat  the  pistol,  but  take  al- 
mighty good  care  that  the  pistol  does  not  beat 
you.  Don't  break  through  until  the  ball  is  in 
play,  but  take  equal  care  that  the  ball  does  not 
get  into  play  until  you  are  ready  to  break 
through.  Do  not  bulldoze  or  try  to  outwit 
or  cheat  the  umpire,  but  at  the  same  time  take 
pains  that  the  other  side  does  not  outwit  and 
cheat  him  at  your  expense.  In  other  words, 
"Play  the  game."  But  do  not  play  the  game 
unless  you  play  fair. 

There  is  a  poet  in  England,  Henry  Newbold, 
of  whom  perhaps  you  have  never  heard.  He 
is,  I  think,  a  graduate  of  Harrow;  and  he  has 
written  three  verses  in  which  I  think  he  has 
attempted  to  idealize  and  typify  the  English 
public  school  boy,  particularly  of  Harrow. 
He  has  not  only,  in  my  opinion,  truly  typified 
the  public  school  boy  of  Harrow,  but  the 
public  school  boy  and  university  graduate  in 
every  school  and  college  in  Great  Britain.  I 
think  I  know  he  has,  when  I  see  the  thousands 
of  England's  dearest  children,  the  public 
school  boys  and  the  university  lads,  go  to  their 
death  with  smiling  faces  and  brave  hearts  in 


The  exercises  in  the  gymnasium  over,  the 
alumni  and  guests  adjourned  to  Brothers 
Field  to  watch  the  annual  game  between  the 
school  nine  and  the  alumni.  The  game  was 
called  at  four  o'clock,  and  went  seven  innings 
to  a  scoreless  tie.  The  Academy  team  lined 
up  exactly  as  it  did  in  the  Exeter  game,  with 


ALUMNI 


ab 
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h 

po 

a 
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Cushman,  3b 

3 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

O'Brien,  2b 

3 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

Lanigan,  s.s. 

3 

0 

1 

2 

1 

2 

Saunders,  l.f. 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Clifford,  c.f. 

2 

0 

1 

3 

1 

0 

L.  Burdette,  lb 

2 

0 

0 

5 

1 

0 

E.  Burdette,  c. 

1 

0 

0 

5 

2 

0 

Stearns,  p. 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

Quinby,  s.s. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Murphy,  lb 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Hayes,  p. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Totals 

20 

0 

2 

20 

11 

3 

the  dreadful  carnage  of  the  last  two  years 
which  has  horrified  the  world.  And  I  believe 
that  his  typification  is  as  exactly  true  of  the 
public  school  boy  and  the  university  lad  in 
our  own  fair  land,  as  we  shall  see  if  ever  — 
may  God  forbid  —  our  nation  is  called  upon 
to  make  a  similar  sacrifice. 

There's  a  breathless  hush  in  the  close  to-night, 

Ten  to  make  and  the  game  to  win, 

A  stumbling  pitch  and  a  blinding  light, 

An  hour  to  play  and  the  last  man  in. 

And  'twas  not  for  the  sake  of  the  ribboned  coat 

Or  a  foolish  pride  in  a  season's  fame, 

But  the  captain's  hand  on  his  shoulder  smote, 

"Play  up,  play  up,  and  play  the  game." 

The  sands  of  the  desert  are  sodden  red, 
Red  with  the  blood  of  a  square  that  broke, 
The  gattling's  jammed  and  the  colonel's  dead, 
And  the  regiment's  blind  with  dust  and  smoke. 
The  river  of  death  hath  brimmed  its  banks, 
And  England's  afar,  and  honor  a  name, 
But  the  voice  of  a  schoolboy  rallied  the  ranks, 
"Play  up,  play  up,  and  play  the  game." 

And  this  is  the  word  that  year  by  year, 
When  in  its  place  the  school  is  set, 
Every  one  of  her  sons  shall  hear, 
And  none  who  hears  it  shall  dare  forget. 
And  this  they  all  with  joyful  mind 
Bear  through  life  with  a  torch  in  flame 
And  falling  fling  to  the  hosts  behind, 
"Play  up,  play  up,  and  play  the  game." 


the  exception  that  Tom  Ashley  played  second 
base  instead  of  Allen.    Allen  umpired. 

Wilson  pitched  airtight  ball  throughout  and 
allowed  just  two  hits,  striking  out  five  men. 
Principal  Stearns  and  Hayes  did  the  twirling 
for  the  alumni  and  between  them  held  the 
school  boys  to  four  hits.  The  school  team 
played  errorless  ball.   The  summary: 

ANDOVER 


ab 
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Brennan,  s.s. 

3 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

Boyd,  3b 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Warren,  c. 

3 

0 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Faherty,  c.f. 

2 

0 

1 

2 

1 

0 

Wilson,  p. 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Hazard,  lb 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Crane,  l.f. 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Gordon,  r.f. 

2 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Ashley,  2b 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Totals 

23 

0 

4 

21 

3 

0 

21 
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Two-base  hit:  Crane.  Hits:  off  Stearns,  3 
in  four  innings:  off  Hayes,  1  in  three  innings. 
Stolen  bases:  Boyd,  Wilson.  Left  on  bases: 
Alumni  1,  Andover  4.  Struck  out:  by  Wilson 
5,  by  Stearns  3.  Time:  1  hour  30  minutes. 
Umpire:  Allen. 

The  Senior  Prom  was  held  Friday  night  in 
the  Borden  Gymnasium  and  was  attended  l>\ 


a  great  many  students,  alumni,  and  invited 
guests.  The  committee  in  charge  consisted  of 
Harold  P.  Harrower,  chairman;  Charles  L. 
Faherty,  Maurice  S.  Gould,  Ralph  P.  Hanes, 
and  Edward  Keith.  The  patronesses  were 
Mrs.  Matthew  S.  McCurdy,  Mrs.  James  C. 
Sawyer  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Forbes.  The 
Prom  concluded  the  commencement  exer- 
cises. 


General    School  Interests 


Model  Elizabethan  Theatre 


The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  Shak- 
spere  tercentenary  exhibition  held  in  the 
library  of  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  was 
a  model  of  a  typical  Elizabethan  theatre  con- 
structed by  Charles  H.  Forbes,  professor  of 
Latin  in  the  school.  Professor  Forbes  has 
held  in  general  to  the  specifications  laid  down 
in  Albright's  Shakesperian  Stage  and  in  Pro- 
fessor Thorndike's  recently  published  Shakes- 
perian Theatre,  using  for  the  dimensions  the 
scale  of  approximately  five-eighths  of  an  inch 
to  a  foot.  The  model,  which  is  based  largely 
upon  the  plans  of  the  Fortune  but  follows  no 
one  theatre  throughout,  is  octagonal  in  shape, 
with  three  sides  left  open  so  that  the  stage, 
gallery,  and  balconies  are  visible.  Each  side 
of  the  octagon  is  fifteen  inches  long  and 
twenty-five  inches  high.  The  pit  is,  of  course, 
open  to  the  sky,  but  the  balconies  and  the 
"Hut"  are  roofed  with  woodwork  tinted  to 
represent  red  tiling.  The  three  balconies  are, 
measured  from  the  interior,  respectively  ten 
inches,  seven  and  one-half  inches,  and  five 
inches  high.  The  stage,  which  is  twenty-three 
inches  deep  with  proscenium  doors  on  each 
side  at  the  rear,  has  the  familiar  truncated 
form  projecting  far  into  the  pit.  with  a  front 
of  fourteen  inches.  Back  of  it  is  the  inner 
stage,  separated  from  the  outer  stage  by  a 
curtain.  Above  the  inner  stage  is  a  fair-sized 
gallery,  also  with  a  curtain  in  front,  with  a 
window  in  the  back.  Above  the  outer  stage, 
and  covering  it  in  part,  are  the  "Heavens", 
painted  blue,  and  supported  by  pillars  fifteen 
inches  in  height:  and  over  this  at  the  top  is 
"Hut",  from  which  apparently  stage  ma- 
chinery was  sometimes  let  down.  In  the  rear 
of  the  inner  stage  Mr.  Edward  Brooks,  an 
Andover  artist,  has  painted  a  conventional 
tapestry  hanging;  and  he  has  also  painted  the 
interior  of  the  theatre  to  imitate  the  wood  and 
plaster  construction  then  so  common,  adding 
decorative  designs  in  browns  and  yellows  so 


that  the  color  scheme  is  exceedingly  attractive. 
The  floor  of  the  pit  is  covered  with  earth  and 
strewn  with  rushes. 

The  stage  has  been  set  for  Act  III,  Scene  2, 
of  Hamlet,  in  which  the  play  within  the  play 
is  enacted.  Pasteboard  figures  representing 
the  various  characters  have  been  painted  by 
another  Andover  artist,  Mr.  H.  Winthrop 
Peirce,  who  is  well  acquainted  with  Eliza- 
bethan costume.  The  player  king  and  queen 
are  shown  on  the  inner  stage,  giving  the  per- 
formance of  The  Murder  of  Gonzago;  while 
the  court  spectators,  Claudius,  Gertrude, 
Ophelia,  Hamlet,  Polonius,  and  the  others  sit 
watching  the  performance,  and  the  usual 
number  of  gallants  are  sealed  on  the  stage 
itself. 

Professor  Forbes's  model  is  probably  larger 
and  more  in  detail  than  any  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  intended  for  permanent  use  in 
the  English  courses  at  Phillips  Academy.  A 
photograph  of  the  model  appears  as  a  frontis- 
piece to  this  number  of  the  Bulletin. 


The  Dining  Hall 

The  Academy  Dining  Hall,  which  has  been 
carried  on  so  successfully  in  the  old  Brick 
Academy,  will  change  its  system  somewhat 
during  the  coming  year.  Formerly  there  was 
a  fixed  charge  of  $3  a  week,  which  covered 
light,  heat,  service,  and  staple  foods  such  as 
soups,  vegetables,  cereals,  bread,  butler,  milk, 
coffee,  tea,  and  potatoes,  while  meats,  fish, 
eggs,  and  desserts  were  served  a  la  carte  at 
cost,  and  charged  against  meal  tickets,  which 
were  sold  at  $5  each.  In  the  future  there  will 
be  a  fixed  charge  of  $5.50  a  week  for  board, 
and  no  meal-tickets  will  be  used.  There  will, 
however,  still  be  an  extra  list  of  edibles  from 
which  special  orders  can  be  selected  and  for 
which  an  additional  charge  will,  of  course,  be 
made. 
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Faculty  Notes 

The  changes  on  the  Faculty  next  fall  will 
probably  be  more  important  than  at  any  time 
in  recent  years.  Mr.  W.  Huston  Lillard,  who 
was  appointed  Instructor  in  English  in  1907 
and  who  has  since  acted  also  as  Football 
Coach  and  Principal's  Assistant,  has  resigned 
in  order  to  accept  a  position  as  Principal  of 
Taber  Academy,  Marion,  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Claude  A.  Pifer,  who  has  been  Instructor  in 
English  since  1912,  has  resigned  in  order  to 
enter  the  brokerage  business  in  Boston  Mr. 
Frederick  Curtis  Bangs,  who  has  been  for  two 
years  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  will  leave 
in  order  to  pursue  the  study  of  Law  in  Colum- 
bia University.  Mr.  Edwin  L.  Baker  has 
accepted  a  place  as  Head  of  the  Department 
of  Romance  Languages  in  a  prominent  eastern 
college.  The  departure  of  these  four  men  will 
leave  vacancies  which  will  be  difficult  to  fill. 

On  Saturday,  June  26,  in  Christ  church, 
Andover,  took  place  the  marriage  of  Miss 
Dorothy  Dole  of  Andover  and  Mr.  Frank 
O'Brien  of  the  Faculty. 

The  following  gentlemen  from  the  Faculty 
will  attend  the  Plattsburg  Camps  during  the 
summer:  Dr.  Peirson  S.  Page,  Mr.  Markham 
W.  Stackpole,  Mr.  Horace  M.  Poynter,  and 
Dr.  Claude  M.  Fuess. 

Mr.  Markham  W.  Stackpole  has  been 
elected  President  of  the  newly  formed  Andover 
Public  Health  Association.  Mr.  Stackpole 
preached  at  the  Hotchkiss  School  on  Sundav, 
May  7.  On  May  28  he  delivered  an  illus- 
trated lecture  on  Jerusalem  in  the  West 
Andover  Church. 

On  May  8  Dr.  Claude  M.  Fuess  delivered  in 
the  Old  South  Church  in  Andover  an  illus- 
trated lecture  on  Old  Time  Andover. 

On  May  8  at  Bates  College,  Dr.  Peirson  S. 
Page  gave  a  talk  on  The  Administration  and 
Organization  of  Physical  Training  in  Prepara- 
tory Schools.  On  May  13  he  delivered  the 
same  address  at  Harvard  College  before  mem- 
bers of  the  Senior  Class  interested  in  physical 
training,  and  other  guests,  including  physical 
instructors  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston. 

On  Sunday,  April  2,  Principal  Alfred  E. 
Stearns  preached  at  Yale  University,  and  on 
April  16  he  gave  a  talk  at  Dwight  Hall  in  New- 
Haven.  On  May  5  he  was  a  speaker  at  the 
dedication  of  the  new  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  at 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing day  he  delivered  an  address  before  the  Psi 
Upsilon  Convention  at  Hanover,  New  Hamp- 
shire. On  June  7  Dr.  Stearns  was  the  speaker 
at  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Peltee  Institute, 
Hightstown,  New  Jersey. 


A  Phillips  Boy  in  France 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  a 
recent  letter  from  Julius  H.  Preston,  1914, 
now  driving  an  ambulance  in  France: — 


Had  a  great  experience  the  other  evening. 
Was  called  out  about  ten  o'clock  to  go  up  to 
one  of  the  dangerous  posts  for  four  seriously 
wounded  men,  "blessees  graves",  they  call 
them,  and  when  that  call  comes  we  move. 

We  drove  for  nearly  eight  miles  in  sight  of 
the  German  trenches.  The  road  is  only  used 
at  night  and  then  we  have  to  go  without  lights 
and  on  stormy  nights  some  one  has  to  walk 
ahead  of  the  car  so  we  won't  run  into  a  shell- 
hole. 

I  got  these  four  men  but  one  of  them  died 
in  the  car,  before  I  could  get  them  to  the 
hospital,  and  one  of  them  bled  nearly  all  the 
way  and  filled  the  car  full  of  blood,  which, 
considering  it  was  about  three  in  the  morning, 
before  I  got  back,  gave  one  a  sort  of  eerie 
feeling.  Am  on  a  twenty-four-hour  tour  of 
duty  at  one  of  our  posts  about  half  a  kilometer 
from  the  first  trenches  —  we  have  to  wear 
shrapnel  helmets  here  and  carry  gas  masks,  so 
you  see  we  really  get  in  the  war  zone.  Have 
German  taubes  over  us  nearly  all  the  time 
and  the  French  shell  them  —  if  one  can  forget 
the  tragic  side  of  it  for  a  moment  it  really  is  a 
wonderful  sight,  to  see  an  aeroplane  or  two 
outlined  against  the  blue  and  white  puffs  of 
smoke  all  around  it  where  the  shells  are;  it  is 
really  a  beautiful  sight.  Saw  two  Germans 
brought  down  the  other  day  —  awfully  good 
shooting. 

What  do  you  think  is  the  latest  trick  the 
Germans  have  done  in  the  States?  We  had 
an  official  warning  read  to  us  two  days  ago, 
advising  us  to  be  careful  when  eating  re- 
frigerated meat  because  a  great  deal  that  had 
been  imported  from  America  had  been  found  to 
contain  minute  steel  hooks  (petites  fourchettes 
d'acier), —  pretty  low-down  trick  for  a  civil- 
ized nation  such  as  Germany  claims  to  be, 
isn't  it? 

All  the  men  up  here  live  in  what  are  called 
gourbies;  "dug-out"  is  the  nearest  English 
equivalent,  but  it  is  not  quite  that,  as  the  tup 
is  composed  of  a  circular  piece  of  corrugated 
steel  and  loaded  with  sandbags,  to  make  it 
bomb-proof.  They  are  really  astonishingly 
warm,  dry,  and  comfortable. 

My  position  here  is  that  of  an  officer  without 
rank  —  that  is,  officers'  mess,  and  I  am  not 
required  to  salute  less  than  three  stripes 
(captain).  I  have  a  six-cylinder,  75-horse- 
power  Mercedes  to  drive  and  a  hired  chauffeur 
who  rides  with  me  and  a  Frenchman  for  a 
mechanic,  when  the  car  comes  in.  Really 
can't  find  much  to  complain  of  and  the  French 
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people  treat  us  exceptionally  well.  Am  here 
now  with  nothing  to  do  but  stay  awake  and 
start  the  motor  every  fifteen  minutes  or  half- 
hour  to  be  sure  she  is  ready  for  a  quick  get- 
away. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  Robert  Service,  the 
author?  He  wrote  Tales  of  the  Yukon  and 
The  Cremation  of  Sani  McGee,  and  that  sort 
of  stuff.  He  is  in  our  corps;  he  is  on  his 
vacation  now  and  is  writing  in  Paris.  Then 
we  have  Thorndike,  the  portrait  painter; 
also  Wendell,  who  is  quite  a  celebrated 
cartoonist  in  England. 

The  politeness  of  the  French  people  is 
wonderful.  Northrop  and  I  were  stationed 
about  two  miles  and  a  half  behind  the  first 
line  trenches  with  an  ambulance,  waiting  for 
wounded.  Two  French  lieutenants  were 
about  to  dine  and  asked  us  to  join  them.  We 
accepted  and  were  just  about  to  have  the 
meat  course,  when  a  hurry  call  came  for  my 
car.  I  had  to  go,  and  when  I  got  back  about 
an  hour  later  I  found  the  officers  had  told 
Northrop  that  I  was  their  guest  at  dinner 
and  they  couldn't  think  of  continuing  without 
me.  Imagine  two  hungry  Americans  showing 
politeness  like  that  to  two  strangers! 

Forgot  to  tell  you  that  John  Masefield  used 
to  be  in  this  corps;  you  remember,  he  is  the 
man  who  wrote  The  Everlasting  Mercy  and 
The  Widow  in  the  By-street. 

Yours, 

JULIUS  H.  PRESTON,  Jr. 


Debating  and  Public  Speaking 

The  Andover-Exeter  debate  having  been 
abandoned  this  year  by  a  vote  of  the  Andover 
Faculty,  its  place  was  taken  by  a  contest  be- 
tween Philo  and  the  school  at  large,  which  was 
held  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  May  19.  The 
question  for  discussion  was  as  follows: — ■ 
"Resolved,  that  political  independence  should 
be  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  within  five  years."  The  affirmative  was 
upheld  by  Philo  with  a  team  consisting  of 
Laurence  Wellnxan  Beilenson  of  Helena, 
Arkansas,  Benneville  Dayton  Wilmot  of  Union 
City,  Connecticut,  William  Boardman  Knox 
of  Andover,  and  Alexander  Duer  Harvey  of 
Merrick,  L.  I.,  New  York,  as  alternate.  The 
team  from  the  school  was  composed  of 
Wilhelmus  Bogart  Bryan,  Jr.,  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  Theodore  DcLuca  of  Lawrence, 
Anthony  Andrew  Piazza  of  Lawrence,  and 
David  Lyman  Greene  of  Upper  Montclair, 
N.  J.,  as  alternate.  The  judges,  Messrs. 
Ralph  N.  C.  Barnes,  Addison  B.  LeBoutillier, 
and  Henry  G.  Tyer,  all  of  Andover,  gave  their 
decision  unanimously  to  the  Philo  team,  the 
members  of  which  were  accordingly  awarded 
the  Robinson  prizes  of  $10  each. 


One  of  the  most  delightful  contests  of  the 
year  was  the  Junior  Public  Speaking  Contest 
held  on  the  evening  of  Monday,  June  12,  for 
two  cups  presented  by  Mr.  Frederic  W.  H. 
Stott  of  the  Faculty.  Six  students  picked  by 
vote  of  their  fellows  in  the  Junior  Class  gave 
illustrated  talks  on  interesting  subjects,  and 
acquitted  themselves  with  great  credit.  The 
judges,  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Leonard,  Dr.  Claude 
M.  Fuess,  and  Mr.  Robert  P.  Keep,  awarded 
first  prize  to  Harry  Rothwell  Varrell  of  Cam- 
bridge and  second  to  George  Frederick  Gale, 
Jr.,  of  Dorchester  Centre,  with  honorable 
mention  to  Hugh  Harding  Spencer  of  Ando- 
ver   The  program  follows: — 

1.  a.  Persisehes  Lied  No.  1  Burme:s  te 

b.  En  batteau  from  la  petite  Suite  Debussy 

c.  Poem  Fibisch-Baker 

(By  request) 

2.  Overture  to  Minsummer  Night's  Dream 

Menelssohn 

3.  Largo  from  the  New  World  Symphony  Dvorak 

4.  Scherzo  from  IVth  Symphony  Widor 

5.  a.  Air  from  County  Derry  Grainger 
b.  Songs  without  Words.  Nos  6,  12,  15,  18 

Mendelssohn 

6.  First  Organ  Sonata  Mendelssohn 

a.  Allegro  moderato  e  serioso 

b.  Adagio 

c.  Recitative — Andante 

d.  Allegro  assai  vivace 


Archaeology  Notes 

Mr.  Warren  K.  Moorehead,  with  a  party  of 
eight  men.  started  early  in  May  on  an  ex- 
pedition down  the  Susquehanna  River,  begin- 
ning at  Cooperstown,  New  York,  the  head  of 
the  river,  and  going  down  stream  in  canoes. 
The  purpose  of  the  expedition  is  to  map  the 
Indian  sites  from  the  mouth  to  the  source  of 
the  river,  and  the  work  is  carried  on  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Museum  of  the  American 
Indian,  New  York  City.  The  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania  has  appointed  the  Reverend 
George  P.  Donehoo,  who  serves  on  the  his- 
torical commission  of  that  state,  to  accom- 
pany the  survey,  and  the  state  authorities 
have  agreed  to  give  their  full  cooperation. 
Up  to  date  many  interesting  objects  have 
been  found,  the  chief  of  which  is  a  mask, 
life-size,  carved  out  of  solid  limestone.  Only 
three  of  these  have  before  been  discovered  in 
the  United  States. 


Changes  in  the  Plant 

The  changes  in  the  school  plant  during  the 
summer  will  be  all  of  a  minor  sort.  Every 
graduate  who  has  in  early  spring  ploughed 
dismally  through  the  marshy  paths  on  Andover 
Hill  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  a  considerable 
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sum  will  be  expended  in  the  building  of  brick 
and  concrete  sidewalks  on  Main  and  Phillips 
Streets.  The  Woods  House,  occupied  by  Dr. 
Page,  will  be  repainted,  and  some  improve- 
ments will  be  made  in  the  Principal's  residence. 
A  considerable  number  of  shrubs  and  trees  will 
be  planted  around  the  workshops  to  the  west 
of  Draper  Cottage,  and  the  land  in  that  vi- 
cinity will  be  improved  to  bring  it  more  into 
harmony  with  its  surroundings.  The  French 
House,  rented  by  the  Trustees  for  Mr.  W. 
Huston  Lillard,  will,  in  view  of  his  departure, 
be  given  up.  The  Park  House,  which  was 
damaged  by  fire  during  the  winter,  has  been 
eonvarted,  and  is  now  ready  for  occupation. 

Library  Gifts 

The  librarian  wishes  to  acknowledge  the 
following  gifts: — 

Mrs.  John  P.  Taylor,  Magazines  and  money 
for  binding. 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Graves,  Subscription  to  National 
Geographic  Magazine,  1915. 

Mrs.  C.  S.  B.  Serviss,  Subscription  to 
National  Geographic  Magazine,  1916. 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Carpenter,  Photographs  of  the 
Class  of  '86. 

Mrs.  R.  G.  Brown,  Pictures  for  Shakspere 
Exhibition. 

Miss  S.  P.  Foster,  One  volume. 

Mr.  Hudson  Maxim,  Two  volumes. 

Mr.  John  B.  Morse,  Two  volumes. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Taylor,  One  volume. 

Mr.  Bartlett  H.  Hayes,  Three  volumes. 

"Graduate  of  Andover  and  Yale",  Sixteen 
volumes. 

Mr.  George  B.  Knapp,  '54,  Sixty-three 
volumes. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Dimock,  '59,  Two  volumes. 
Mr.  W.  N.  Cary,  '66,  Class  Book  of  '66. 
Mr.  C.  K.  Bancroft,  '87,  One  volume. 
Mr.  Elmer  Adler,  '04,  One  volume. 
Prof.  C.  H.  Forbes,  One  volume. 
Mr.  Archibald  Freeman,  Pictures  for  Shak- 
spere Exhibition. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Graham,  Twenty-seven  volumes. 
Mr.  S.  N.  Baker,  One  volume. 
Mr.  F.  W.  H.  Stott,  One  volume. 
General  Education  Board,  Publications. 
American  Jewish  Committee,  One  volume. 
Pan-American  Union,  One  volume. 


Some  Washington  Memorabilia 

Mrs.  H.  Irving  Keyser  of  Westmoreland, 
Maryland,  has  presented  to  Phillips  Academy 
the  school  bills  at  Andover  of  her  grandfather, 
George  Corbin  Washington,  who  entered 
Phillips  Academy  in  1803,  and  of  Cassius  Lee 
and  Francis  Lightfoot  Lee,  who  entered  in 
1795.  These  bills  are  handsomely  mounted, 
together  with  likenesses  of  George  Corbin 


Washington  and  his  father,  Colonel  William 
Augustine  Washington.  These  interesting 
and  valuable  mementoes  are  presented  in  the 
name  of  Mrs.  Keyser's  grandson,  H.  Irvine 
Keyser,  2d,  a  recent  pupil  at  Phillips  Academy, 
who  is  fifth  in  descent  from  Colonel  William 
Augustine  Washington. 


Shakspere  Tercentenary  Celebration 

During  the  week  beginning  Monday,  April 
24,  a  special  collection  of  Shaksperiana, 
including  prints,  photographs,  books,  and 
other  interesting  material,  was  on  exhibition 
in  the  Library.  In  further  observance  of  the 
tercentenary  celebration  Professor  Thomas 
Crosby,  Jr.,  of  Brown  University  gave,  on  the 
evening  of  Tuesday,  April  25,  an  excellent 
reading  of  Hamlet  in  the  Stone  Chapel.  The 
reading  was  followed  by  a  program  of  Shak- 
sperian  songs  rendered  by  the  Andover  Choral 
Society  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Carl  F. 
Pfatteicher. 


Visiting  Preachers  for  the  Spring  Term 

April  9.  President  Albert  Parker  Fitch, 
D.D.,  Andover  Seminary,  Cambridge. 

April  30.  (Vespers)  Mr.  David  R.  Porter, 
Executive  Secretary,  Student  Depart- 
ment of  International  Y.M.C.A.,  New 
York. 

May  7.  (Morning)  Rev.  D.  Brewer  Eddy 
(P.  A.  '94),  Associate  Secretary  of  the 
American  Board  of  Missions,  Boston. 
(Vespers)  Rev.  Paul  Revere  Frothingham, 
D.D.,  Arlington  Street  Church,  Boston. 

May  28.  Rev.  Nehemiah  Boynton  D.D. 
(P.  A.  '75),  Clinton  Avenue  Congrega- 
tional Church,  Brooklyn. 

June  11.    (Baccalaureate)  Robert  E.  Speer, 
D.D.  (P.  A.  '86),  Secretary,  Presbyterian 

Board  of  Missions,  New  York. 
Principal  Stearns  preached  at  the  morning 

service  on  April  30  and  at  the  vesper  service 

on  June  4.    Mr.  Stackpole  was  the  preacher 

on  the  other  Sundays  of  the  term. 


The  Goodhue  Prizes 

Among  recent  gifts  to  the  school  are  the 
Goodhue  Prizes  in  English  established  by  the 
family  of  the  late  Francis  A.  Goodhue  of 
Andover  in  memory  of  his  devotion  to  Phillips 
Academy.  Two  prizes  are  offered,  one  of 
fifteen  dollars  and  one  of  ten  dollars,  for 
excellence  in  English  literature  and  com- 
position, including  the  more  practical  forms 
of  elementary  rhetoric,  and  the  competition 
is  open  to  members  of  the  Senior  and  Upper 
Middle  classes.  Mr.  Goodhue,  who  died  in 
1905,  will  be  remembered  by  many  graduates 
as  a  loyal  friend  of  the  school,  the  interests  of 
which  he  was  ever  ready  to  promote. 
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The  McLanahan  Prize 

The  McLanahan  Prize  offered  by  Mr. 
George  X.  McLanahan  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
for  the  best  short  story  submitted  to  the 
Mirror  Board  was  won  by  Hurxthal  Field 
Frease  of  Canton,  Ohio,  with  his  story  Hard 
Copper.  The  competition  for  this  prize  was 
exceedingly  gratifying,  and  several  stories  of 
marked  distinction  were  submitted.  The 
judges  were  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Leonard  and  Dr. 
Claude  M.  Fuess  of  the  Department  of 
English.   

The  Phillips  Club 

On  Tuesday,  May  8,  the  Reverend  William 
G.  Thayer,  Headmaster  of  St.  Mark's  School, 
Southboro,  spoke  to  the  members  of  the 
Phillips  Club  and  their  guests  on  Some 
Modern  Fads  in  Education.  Dr.  Thayer  gave 
an  entertaining  account  of  some  recent 
investigations  which  he  had  been  making  in 
pedagogy,  and  discussed  educational  tenden- 
cies of  to-day.  On  Monday,  May  29,  Mr. 
Charles  Speer,  until  recently  a  scout  with 
Pershing's  punitive  expedition  in  Mexico, 
gave  an  interesting  informal  talk  on  his  ex- 
periences in  that  country.  The  Club  Rooms 
as  usual  were  made  the  headquarters  of  the 
visiting  alumni  during  Commencement  week, 
and  a  large  number  were  registered  there. 

Academy  Church 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
in  Phillips  Academy  was  held  on  Sunday, 
May  21.  The  clerk  reported  the  reception  of 
thirty-eight  members  during  the  year,  thirty- 
two  students  and  six  from  the  Faculty  families. 
Four  students  have  joined  by  Declaration  of 


Christian  Purpose.  Offerings  have  been  made 
for  the  Lawrence  General  Hospital,  and  the 
Church  Sunday  School.  The  following  dea- 
cons were  elected  for  next  year: — From  the 
Faculty,  Mr.  Keep,  Mr.  Poynter,  and  Mr. 
G.  H.  Eaton;  from  the  Senior  class,  E.  Adams, 
G.  W.  Allen,  S.  Lee,  and  R.  T.  Stevens;  and 
from  the  Upper  Middle  class,  E.  S.  English 
and  W.  E.  Stevenson. 


Lawrence  Work 

The  Lawrence  classes  for  teaching  English 
to  foreigners  were  continued  on  a  reduced 
schedule  till  the  middle  of  May. 

The  financial  report  shows  total  receipts 
from  the  chapel  collections  to  the  amount  of 
$596.20.  This  sum  has  met  the  expenses  of 
the  year  in  addition  to  providing  for  the  small 
deficit  of  the  year  previous. 

Mr.  Quinby  has  consented  to  continue  in 
charge  of  the  Lawrence  classes  for  the  coming 
year. 

Pot  Pourri 

The  Pot  Pourri  for  1916  appeared  during 
Commencement  Week,  with  a  dedication  to 
Mr.  John  Lewis  Phillips,  Instructor  in  Latin 
in  Phillips  Academy.  The  publication  and 
editing  of  the  book  were  under  the  supervision 
of  Paul  Abbott  of  New  York  City,  the  Manag- 
ing Editor,  and  Elbridge  Adams,  2d,  of 
Williamstown,  the  Business  Manager.  The 
volume,  which  is  an  excellent  compilation,  is 
particularly  to  be  noticed  because  of  the  ex- 
cellent sketches  drawn  by  Lester  Beach 
Scheide  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  also 
because  of  its  freedom  from  the  typographical 
errors  so  common  in  such  productions. 


Undergraduate  Interests 


Society  of  Inquiry 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Inquiry 
held  on  April  Id.  Mr.  Bernard  M.  Allen  spoke, 
using  Kipling's  Sons  of  Martha  as  a  text.  On 
April  23,  Mr.  Oswald  Tower  addressed  the 
students  on  Sport  and  Sportsmanship.  On 
April  29  and  30  a  Preparatory  Conference  was 
held  in  Andover,  delegates  being  present  from 
thirteen  schools,  including  Groton,  St.  Mark's, 
Exeter,  Dummer,  St.  George's,  Worcester, 
Middlesex,  Cushing,  Lawrence  Academy, 
Milton,  and  Moses  Brown.  On  Saturday 
evening  a  dinner  was  held  fur  the  delegates  at 
Peabody  House.  In  the  assembly-room  later, 
talks  were  given  by  President  Gordon  Bartlctt 
of  the  Society  of  Inquiry,  Dr.  Stearns,  Mr. 
David  R.  Porter,  and  Mr.  Charles  S.  Camp- 
bell. The  closing  devotional  period  was  led 
by  the  Reverend  William  G.  Thayer  of  St. 
Mark's  School.  After  morning  service  on 
Sunday  a  second  meeting  was  held,  at  which 


Mr.  Shedd  spoke  concerning  the  Northfield 
Conference,  explaining  its  purpose  and  urging 
men  to  attend.  In  the  evening  at  the  regular 
meeting  of  the  Society  of  Inquiry  nearly  all  the 
delegates  attended.  Prayer  was  offered  by 
Mr.  C.  W.  Bradlee  of  Worcester  Academy, 
after  which  short  speeches  were  made  by 
Mr.  S.  W.  Sturgis  of  Groton,  Mr.  David  R. 
Porter,  Mr.  Charles  S.  Campbell,  and  Mr. 
Markham  W.  Stackpole. 

On  May  7  Messrs.  Cotton  and  Emerson  of 
Dartmouth  College  addressed  the  students  on 
topics  connected  with  school  problems.  On 
May  14,  the  Society  tendered  a  reception  to 
the  Faculty  which  was  largely  attended. 
Among  the  speakers  were  the  Reverend  Harry 
E.  Fosdick,  Professor  Charles  H.  Forbes, 
Mr.  Bernard  M.  Allen,  and  Mr.  Oswald 
Tower.  On  May  21  came  the  annual  business 
meeting.  The  treasurer,  Marston  Heard  of 
Manchester,  N.  H,  reported  a  balance  of 
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$77.27.  The  secretary,  Frederick  McDonald 
Kingsbury  of  Keene,  N.  H.,  reported  that 
during  the  year  thirty-one  meetings  had  been 
held,  the  average  attendance  during  the  first 
half  year  being  forty-five,  during  the  second 
half  thirty-three.  The  following  officers  were 
then  elected  for  the  fall  term: — 

President,  Charles  Douglas  Walker  of 
Duluth,  Minn. 

Vice-President,  Herman  Chambers  Wilson 
of  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Secretary,  William  Edwards  Stevenson  of 
Princeton,  N.  J. 

Treasurer,  James  Alexander  Smith  of 
Chambersburg,  Pa. 


School  Officers 

Those  who  have  served  as  officers  for  the 
various  classes  during  the  spring  term  are  as 
follows: — 

For  the  class  of  1916 —  Charles  L.  Faherty 
of  Chicago,  111.,  President;  Ralph  P.  Hanes 
of  Winston-Salem,  N.  C,  Vice-President;  and 
Gerald  Walthew  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Secre- 
tary. 

For  the  class  of  1917  — W.  W.  Russell  of 
Oak  Hill,  N.  B.,  Canada,  President;  D.  C. 
Dines  of  Denver,  Colo.,  Vice-President;  and 
Robert  F.  Shcdden  of  Brookline,  Secretary. 

For  the  class  of  1918— C.  D.  Walker  of 
Duluth,  Minn.,  President;  Harry  M.  Phillips 
of  Xew  York,  Vice-President;  E.  S.  English 
of  Narbeth,  Penn.,  Secretary. 

For  the  class  of  1919  —  John  Gowans  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  President;  George  D.  Braden 
of  Washington,  Penn.,  Vice-President;  and 
Calvin  Burr,  Jr.,  of  Auburn,  N  Y.,  Secretary. 

During  the  spring  term  Donald  C.  Townley 
of  New  York  City  was  elected  manager  of  the 
swimming  team  and  Robert  T.  Stevens  of 
Plainfield,  N.  J.,  manager  of  the  hockey  team 
for  next  season. 

Following  the  close  of  the  track  and  base- 
ball seasons,  John  Kendrick  Converse  of 
North  Andover  and  John  Edward  Brennan  of 
Natick  were  elected  captains  of  the  track 
and  baseball  teams  respectively  for  next 
season.  At  the  same  time  Donald  Corprew 
Dines,  '17,  of  Denver,  Colo.,  was  elected 
track  manager  and  Thomas  Haskins  Joyce, 
'17,  of  Pasadena,  Cal.,  manager  of  the  base- 
ball team. 


Andover-Technology  Club 

Toward  the  close  of  the  winter  term  a  club 
was  formed  consisting  of  the  students  who 
intended  entering  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology.  The  purpose  of  the  club  is  to 
give  its  members  some  idea  of  undergraduate 
life  at  the  Institute,  so  that  they  may  get  the 
best  possible  start  when  they  finally  arrive 
there;  and  to  tell  them  something  of  the 


various  courses  of  study,  so  that  they  may  be 
the  better  able  to  decide  which  one  to  follow. 

Two  successful  meetings  have  been  held  in 
the  Peabody  House.  At  the  first  the  speakers 
were  Thomas  D'Arcy  Brophy,  a  Senior  at  the 
Institute,  who  had  general  charge  of  the  under- 
graduates' part  in  the  recent  dedication  of  the 
new  buildings,  and  George  I.  Goodwin,  busi- 
ness manager  of  Technique,  the  under- 
graduate year-book.  The  former  talked  about 
undergraduate  life  and  the  latter  on  under- 
graduate publications. 

Shortly  after  this  about  twenty  members  of 
the  club  went  in  to  see  the  annual  Technique 
Push,  and  were  later  shown  through  the  new 
buildings  on  the  Charles. 

The  second  meeting  was  addressed  by  Prof. 
Henry  P.  Talbot,  head  of  the  course  in  Chem- 
istry at  the  Institute.  His  subject,  What 
an  Engineer  is  and  how  the  Institute  tries  to 
produce  one,  was  of  great  interest  to  anyone 
who  intends  to  enter  Tech. 

The  officers  of  the  club  are : — W.  W.  Russell, 
President;  M.  B.  Ross,  vice-President;  C.  M. 
Drake,  Secretary -Treasurer.  Russell  is  the 
captain  of  next  year's  Football  Team.  This 
spring  twenty-four  members  took  the  final 
and  twenty-one  the  preliminary  examinations 
for  the  Institute. 


P.  A.  E.  Tea 

On  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  June  3, 
following  the  Andover-Exeter  baseball  game 
the  members  of  the  P.  A.  E.  Society  held  a 
tea  and  reception  in  their  house  for  the 
members  of  the  Faculty  and  their  wives  and 
for  guests  of  the  school.  The  patronesses  were 
Mrs.  Claude  M.  Fuess  and  Mrs.  Bartlett  H. 
Hayes  of  Andover. 


Honor  List  for  the  Spring  Term 

Scholarship  of  the  first  grade 
Clark  Smith  Beardslee,  Newbury,  N.  H. 
Hiram  Bellis  Blauvelt,  Oradell,  N.  J. 
Alvin  Frederick  Cohen,  Summerville,  S.  C. 
Porter  Stevens  Dickinson,  Lunenburg. 
Paul  Rice  Doolin,  St.  Albans,  Vt. 
Clinton  McCarthy  Jones,  Hammond,  N.  Y. 
Howard  Vanderlip  McEldowney,  Brookline 
Leonard  North  Seymour,  Elgin,  Neb. 
John  McDowell  Sharpe,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 
Walton  Bronson  Smith,  Waterbury,  Conn. 
Robert  Byron  Williamson,  Augusta,  Me. 

Scholarship  of  the  second  grade 
Donald  Hatch  Andrews,  Southington,  Conn. 
Leland  Dyer  Baker,  Provincetown 
George  Merrill  Prescott  Batchelder,  Amesbury 
Ferris  Baldwin  Briggs,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
John  Crosby,  Jr.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Paul    Kingsbury    Fischer,    Saranac  Lake, 
N.  Y. 
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Hurxthal  Field  Frease,  Canton,  Ohio 

Cadmus  Zaccheus  Gordon,  Jr.,  Brookville,  Pa. 

Sewell  Arthur  Jones,  Andover 

Kenneth  Thomas  Lavelle,  Pottsville,  Pa. 

Philip  Barker  Lord,  Lawrence 

William  Page  Miner,  Naugatuck,  Conn. 

George  Van  Siclen  Smith,  Richmond  Hill, 

L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
Kenneth  Knapp  Walker,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


Northfield  Conference 

Fifteen  students  were  registered  as  dele- 
gates to  the  Northfield  Student  Conference  to 
be  held  June  26  to  July  2:—  H.  C.  Wilson  '17, 

G.  Bartlett  '16,  G.  M.  English  '16,  E.  S. 
English  '18,  E.  Speer  '16,  W.  E.  Stevenson  '18, 

H.  Dav  '19,  G.  H.  Hood  '16,  R.  W.  Howe  '17, 

B.  B.  Woodford  '16,  D.  McLanahan  '17,  D.  P. 
Hatch  '18,  E.  Hale  '19,  W.  B.  Smith  '16, 

C.  P.  Gould  '16.  The  Society  of  Inquiry 
appropriated  S100  toward  the  expenses  of  the 
Northfield  delegation. 


Yale  Club  Smoker 

On  Friday  evening,  May  19,  the  last  Yale 
Club  meeting  of  the  season  was  held  in  the 
Peabody  House.  President  Hanes  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  secure  as  speakers  W.  H. 
Vreeland,  Secretary  of  the  Yale  Sheffield 
Scientific  School,  and  Samuel  P.  Bushnell, 
President  of  the  Yale  Alumni  Association  of 
New  England.  After  the  speeches  refresh- 
ments were  served  and  both  Mr.  Vreeland  and 
Mr.  Bushnell  talked  informally  to  the  members 
of  the  club,  nearly  one  hundred  of  whom  were 
present.  This  was  the  last  of  the  three 
regular  meetings  held  this  year  and  closed  a 
very  successful  season. 


Brown  Night 

On  Saturday  evening,  May  6,  a  delegatio11 
of  Brown  men  including  members  of  the  Glee 
Club,  gave  an  entertainment  for  members  of 
the  school  in  Peabody  House.  Mr.  Forbes  of 
the  Faculty  introduced  the  speakers  of  the 
evening.  After  speeches  and  songs  by  the 
Glee  Club,  there  was  a  short  stereopticon 
lecture  showing  some  of  the  buildings  and 
grounds  of  the  university. 


Harvard  Club 

On  Saturday  evening,  May  20,  under  the 
auspices  of  Mr.  George  W.  Hinman  of  the 
Faculty,  about  fifteen  members  of  the  Har- 
vard Club  of  Phillips  Academy  held  a  banquet 
at  the  Harvard  Club  in  Boston.  Mr.  McCurdy 
of  the  Faculty,  who  was  a  guest  of  the  Club, 
spoke  after  the  dinner.  The  courtesy  of  the 
Club  was  extended  to  the  members  of  Phillips 
Academy  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Thom- 
son, Secretary  of  the  Harvard  Club  of  Boston. 


The  Princeton  Club 

On  Tuesday  evening,  June  6,  the  Princeton 
Club  held  its  last  meeting  of  the  year  in  Pea- 
body House.  Mr.  Frank  Glick,  captain  of 
this  year's  football  team  at  Princeton,  was 
the  principal  speaker  of  the  evening.  He 
spoke,  among  other  things,  of  the  Honor 
System  of  examinations  which  prevails  at 
Princeton.  After  the  speeches  refreshments 
were  served  and  the  meeting  adjourned  early 
in  the  evening. 


Athletics 


Review  of  Baseball  Season 

The  coaching  of  the  baseball  nine  was  this 
year  in  charge  of  Mr.  Frank  L.  Quinby,  an  old 
Andover  player,  and  recently  coach  at  Yale 
for  seveial  years.  Practice  began  during  the 
winter  term  in  the  gymnasium,  with  a  large 
squad.  The  players  from  last  year's  team 
were  Captain  Charles  L.  Faherty  '16,  C.  Z. 
Gordon,  Jr.,  '16,  Paul  Crane  '17,  T.  Ashley  '16, 
and  J.  E.  Brennan  '17.  There  were  also  avail- 
able H.  Wilson  '17,  last  year's  substitute 
pitcher,  and  W.  D.  Robinson  '17,  of  the  1915 
squad. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  spring  term  the 
team  was  greatly  handicapped  in  its  practice 
by  the  late  spring  and  other  unfavorable 


weather  conditions.  It  was  necessary  to  omit 
or  postpone  Ihree  of  the  early  games  of  the 
season.  Ten  games  were  played,  eight  of 
them  being  in  Andover,  one  against  the  Yale 
Second  nine  at  New  Haven,  and  one  against 
Worcester  Academy,  at  Worcester.  Andover 
won  six  of  these  and  lost  four.  The  schedule, 
with  scores,  was  as  follows: 
April  26  Andover  15  M.  I.  T.  3 
April  28  Yale  Freshmen  —  rain 
May  3  Andover  5  Lowell  Textile  3 
May  6  Andover  3  Princeton  '19  1 
May  10  Andover  1  Dartmouth  '19 
May  13  Andover  5  Harvard  Second  2 
May  20  Andover  13  Yale  Second  15 
May  24    Andover  4    Harvard  '19  3 
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THE  BASEBALL  TEAM,  1916 


May  27  Andover  3  Worcester  Academy  8 
May  30    Andover   5    Cushing  Academy  1 

(Game  not  completed) 
June    3    Andover    1    Exeter  2 
Total  runs  for  Andover,  54;  for  opponents  41 

Early  in  the  season  Allen  was  selected  for 
second  base,  Boyd  for  shortstop,  and  Hazard 
for  first  base.  Gordon  occupied  his  last  year's 
position  in  right  field  throughout  the  season, 
while  Wilson  developed  into  first  choice  for 
pitcher.  In  some  of  the  early  games  Captain 
Faherty  played  at  third  base,  and  Tracy 
caught. 

It  was  not  until  the  game  of  May  13  against 
the  Harvard  Second  nine,  that  Warren  first 
appeared  at  catcher.  Brennan  did  not  become 
eligible  until  the  game  with  Yale  Second  on 
May  20.  He  resumed  his  position  at  third 
base,  and  from  this  time  on  Captain  Faherty 
played  brilliantly  in  center  field.  Crane 
plaved  in  all  the  games,  either  in  center  or  left 
field. 

Interest  naturally  centered  in  the  contest 
with  Exeter  on  Brothers  Field,  on  June  3. 


Exeter  had  come  through  the  preliminary 
season  with  a  remarkable  record  of  nine 
victories  and  no  defeats,  having  scored  75 
runs  to  19  for  her  opponents.  The  lineup  was 
as  follows: 


ANDOVER 
Brennan,  s.s. 
Boyd,  3b 
Warren,  c. 
Faherty,  c.f. 
Wilson,  p. 
Hazard,  lb 
Crane,  l.f. 
Gordon,  r.f. 
Allen,  2b 


EXETER 
s.s.  Dana 
2b  Atha 
r.f.  Martin 
c.  White 
3b  O'Doherty 
c.f.  McNamara 
l.f.  Cole 
lb  Harvey 
p.  De  Vitalis 


Andover  scored  first,  in  the  fourth  inning. 
Exeter  tied  the  score  in  the  sixth  and  made 
the  winning  score  in  the  eighth.  Wilson 
pitched  throughout  with  steadiness  and  fine 
effect.  One  of  the  features  of  the  game  was  a 
throw  by  Captain  Faherty  from  center  field, 
which  caught  the  Exeter  runner  at  the  home 
plate.  As  a  whole  the  game  was  full  of  interest 
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and  excitement,  and  the  school  was  proud  of 
the  showing  made  by  the  players.  The  credit- 
able result  of  the  season  was  due  to  the  hard 
work  and  steady  improvement  of  the  players 
themselves,  and  the  energetic  and  skilful 
coaching  of  Mr.  Quinby.  Mention  should  also 
be  made  of  Murphy  '16,  second  pitcher, 
Davis  '17,  Munger  '17,  Wanamaker  '17,  and 
Manager  R.  P.  Hanes  '16. 


CAPTAIN  BRENNAN 

Although  Exeter  has  won  the  last  four 
games,  the  record  of  contests  between  the  two 
schools  now  stands  as  follows: — Exeter  11 
games  won;  Andover  22  games  won. 

The  captain  for  next  year  will  be  J.  E. 
Brennan  '17.  Brennan  comes  from  Natick, 
Massachusetts,  and  has  played  for  two  years 
on  the  nine. 


Lacrosse 

Last  spring  the  Andover  Lacrosse  team 
played  a  series  of  four  games  in  which  they 
met  Harvard  1919,  Harvard  Second,  and  the 
Boston  Lacrosse  Club  on  Brothers  Eield,  and 
later  played  a  return  game  with  Harvard  1919 
in  Cambridge.  The  first  two  games  resulted 
in  victories  and  the  last  two  in  defeats;  so  the 


team  had  an  even  break  in  the  games  played 
although  the  boys  were  disappointed  that 
they  did  not  do  better.  The  team  was  handi- 
capped from  the  first  in  the  fact  that  there 
were  not  enough  men  out  for  lacrosse  to  make 
two  full  teams.  This  necessitated  playing  the 
defense  men  of  the  first  team  against  their  own 
attack  men  and  prevented  the  team  from 
learning  to  play  well  as  a  unit.  Besides,  many 
boys  were  kept  out  of  games  by  scholarship 
conditions.  The  team  was  well  coached  by 
Captain  Dean,  and  for  a  couple  of  days  during 
the  last  week  of  the  season  we  were  fortunate 
in  having  the  assistance  of  the  Boston  Lacrosse 
Club.  H.  M.  Richardson  was  elected  captain 
for  next  year.  The  members  of  the  squad 
were  enthusiastic  about  the  game,  and,  if  the 
large  number  of  this  year's  squad  return  next 
year  as  they  expect  to  do,  the  prospects  are 
bright  for  a  very  successful  season  next  spring. 


The  Track  Team 

The  1916  track  season  can  hardly  be  called 
successful.  The  team  faced  a  hard  proposition 


— i 


CAPTAIN  CONVERSE 
throughout  the  year,  laboring  under  several 
very  discouraging  handicaps.     Out  of  fifty- 
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four  points  scored  against  Exeter  in  1915, 
only  two  and  one-half  points  were  available 
this  year.  The  rest  were  lost  through  gradu- 
ation. Coupled  with  this  lack  of  experienced 
material,  the  team  suffered  from  having  had 
three  different  captains  during  the  season. 
No  experienced  material  entered  the  Academy 
last  fall.  Considering  the  above  difficulties 
the  team  made  a  fair  showing  and  showed 
gradual  improvement  through  the  year.  We 
lost  the  relay  race  at  the  B.  A.  A.  games  last 
February,  although  the  team  ran  two  and  one- 
half  seconds  faster  than  Andover's  winning 
team  of  a  year  ago. 

In  the  spring  our  first  dual  meet  was  with 
Harvard  Freshmen,  which  was  lost  by  the 
score  of  64  to  35.  The  team  improved  rapidly 
after  that  and  held  Worcester  Academy  to  a 
58-49  score.  In  the  Harvard  Interscholastic 
Meet  only  one  and  one-third  points  were 
scored  by  Andover.  In  the  Exeter  meet 
Andover  scored  but  two  first  places,  with  a 
total  of  25£  points  to  Exeter's  59£.  With  a 
strong  team  of  veterans  it  is  only  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  Exeter  did  not  make  a  bigger 
total. 

A  foundation  has  been  laid  this  year  at 
Andover  so  that  there  will  be  a  nucleus  to  build 
around  next  year.  With  fairly  good  new 
material  in  the  fall  to  fill  in  the  gaps,  we  should 
have  a  more  creditable  year  to  look  back  upon 
next  June. 


The  Tennis  Season 

Andover  repeated  her  performance  of  the 
last  three  years  by  defeating  Exeter  in  tennis 
this  spring.  Out  of  five  matches  and  the 
Harvard  Interscholastic  match,  the  tennis 
team  only  lost  to  Harvard  and  Dartmouth 
Freshmen.  In  the  Harvard  Interscholastic 
match  four  of  the  Andover  team*  were  in  the 
semi-finals  —  Harrison,  Barber,  Pfaffmann, 
and  Weber.  In  the  finals  Harrison  defeated 
Weber. 

The  match  with  Exeter  was  played  in 
Andover  and  the  courts  were  in  excellent 
condition.  There  were  six  single  and  three 
double  matches  played  this  year  instead  of 
five  singles  and  two  doubles  as  previously. 
In  the  singles  Andover  lost  only  one  match, 
and  two  in  the  doubles,  the  final  score  being 
6-3. 

Those  who  received  their  tAt  were  Captain 
J.  M.  Weber  of  Chicago,  III.,  W.  H.  Barber  of 
Newton,  H.  C.  Harrison  of  Montclair,  N.  J., 
and  Karl  S.  Pfaffmann  of  Quincy.  Pfaffmann 
was  elected  captain  of  next  year's  team,  who, 
with  C.  II.  Bradley  of  Dubuque,  Iowa,  are  the 
only  representatives  of  the  team  who  will 
return  next  year. 


New  Football  Coach 

The  resignation  of  Mr.  W.  Huston  Lillard 
of  the  Faculty  made  it  necessary  to  choose  a 
new  Football  Coach  for  the  coming  season, 
and  Mr.  Frederick  Joseph  Daly  has  consented 
to  accept  the  position.    Mr.  Daly,  who  grad- 


COACH  DALY 

uated  from  Phillips  Academy  in  1907  and  from 
Yale  in  1911,  has  had  a  successful  career.  At 
Andover  he  played  on  the  Football  eleven  for 
three  consecutive  years,  acting  as  1906  cap- 
tain. He  also  played  for  three  years  on  the 
Baseball  team,  his  position  being  right  field. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  P.A.E.  Society, 
President  of  his  class,  and  President  of  the 
school.  At  Yale  also  Mr.  Daly  made  for  him- 
self an  enviable  record  in  nearly  every  field  of 
student  life.  Since  leaving  college  Mr.  Daly 
has  been  Director  of  Athletics  at  Williams 
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College,  where  he  established  high  standards 
of  conduct  on  the  playing  field  and  made  him- 
self generally  popular.  His  coming  to  Andover 
ensures  a  continuance  of  the  policy  of  clean 


athletics  which  has  been  carried  out  for  so 
many  years.  Mr.  Daly  will  also  act  as  the 
Principal's  private  secretary,  giving  excuses 
and  attending  to  routine  work  in  the  office. 


Graduate  Interests 


THE  CLASS  OF  1X86 


Semi-Centennial  Reunion  of  '66 

As  the  bare  chronicle  of  the  events  attendant 
upon  the  reunion  will  have  interest  only  for  the 
members  of  the  class,  it  will  be  written  in  a 
more  personal  and  familiar  vein  than  would 
under  other  circumstances  be  appropriate. 

It  was  realized  that  semi-centennial  re- 
unions are  of  somewhat  rare  occurrence  in  the 
lives  of  human  individuals,  and  consequently 
unusual  elTorts  were  exerted  to  bring  the  men 
back  to  Andover.  The  result  has  been 
gratifying.  Every  living  member  of  the  class 
except  one  would  have  been  present  if  circum- 
stances had  permitted;  but  unavoidable 
occurrences,  such  as  family  bereavements, 
serious  illness,  and  unbreakable  engagements 
of  paramount  importance,  prevented  the 
attendance  of  some  who  would  otherwise  have 
been  with  us;  but  of  the  total  number  of  men 
now  living  who  could  be  reached,  fourteen 
came  back,  substantially  seventy  per  cent, 
and  but  for  sudden  family  illness  and  unavoid- 


able engagements  we  should  have  had  a 
representation  of  about  ninety  per  cent.  In 
looking  over  past  records  we  believe  that  we 
brought  back  a  greater  percentage  than  has 
ever  before  attended  a  semi-centennial  reunion 
at  Andover. 

The  Reverend  Francis  Brown,  President  of 
the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  and  the  Rev- 
erend George  H.  Cooper  of  Brooklyn  were  the 
first  to  arrive  at  the  headepjarters  which  had 
been  assigned  to  us,  at  the  boys'  dormitory, 
No.  9  Salem  Street.  Both  of  these  are  learned 
pundits.  The  next  section  to  arrive,  composed 
of  Dr.  Leonard  Huntress,  McClintock,  Fiero, 
and  G.  L.  Huntress,  would  not  be  ordinarily 
classed  among  pundits,  although  upon  a  real 
showdown  it  is  not  impossible  that  Dr. 
Huntress  might  prove  as  much  a  pundit  as 
any  of  them. 

Twelve  of  the  fourteen  had  arrived  in 
season  to  attend  a  very  pleasant  luncheon 
given  to  us  by  Walter  Buck  at  his  house  in 
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Andover,  but  Butler  and  Choate  did  not  turn 
up  until  after  that  function. 

After  the  luncheon  most  of  the  men  em- 
ployed their  time  in  visiting  their  old  rooms, 
such  of  them  as  now  are  in  existence,  and 
others  who  had  roomed  in  the  old  Latin  and 
English  Commons  engaged  in  a  vigorous 
search  for  two  old  Latin  Commons  buildings, 
which  they  finally  located,  so  they  reported, 
down  near  the  Punchard  Free  School. 

Of  course,  all  who  had  not  been  back  for 
many  years  —  and  most  of  them  had  not  — 
were  surprised  and  delighted  with  the  great 
development  of  the  school  buildings  and  plant, 
and  spent  a  good  deal  of  their  time  in  visiting 
the  new  buildings. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newton,  having  charge  of  the 
dormitory,  placed  at  our  disposal  not  only  all 
the  bedrooms  required,  but  a  very  comfortable 
large  room  as  a  lounging-place  and  meeting- 
room. 

Our  dinner  was  held  at  the  Phillips  Inn  at 
7.30,  at  which  the  following  men  were  present : 
Brown.  Buck,  Butler,  Choate,  Clapp,  Dix, 
Fiero,  Hewes,  Hollister,  Hooper,  G.  Huntress, 
L.  Huntress,  McClintock,  and  Winslow.  A 
little  before  ten  o'clock  we  adjourned  to  our 
headquarters,  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  even- 
ing in  recalling  old  times  and  the  absent 
members  of  the  class.  There  was  no  formality 
either  at  the  dinner  or  at  the  subsequent 
meeting. 

On  Friday  morning,  at  9.30,  a  photograph 
of  the  group,  winch  included  all  of  the  mem- 
bers except  Buck,  who  was  detained,  was 
taken  on  the  porch  of  our  headquarters;  and 
shortly  afterwards  the  class  was  found  near 
the  head  of  the  procession  when  it  formed 
at  the  Archaeological  Building  and  in  the 
procession  which  wended  its  way  through  the 
Theological  grounds  to  the  chapel. 

The  rain  which  had  been  in  evidence  on 
the  march  to  the  exercises  ceased  while  we 
were  in  the  chapel,  and  when  we  came  again 
into  the  open  air  the  sun  was  shining  through 
the  clouds.  *  be  Lxtf 

All  attended  the  Alumni  Dinner  in  the 
Borden  Gymnasium,  ;it  which  G.  L.  Huntress 
responded  for  the  class. 

At  the  end  of  the  dinner  all  again  congre- 
gated at  headquarters  and  passed  the  rest  of 
the  afternoon  prior  to  the  necessary  departure 
of  many  in  a  session  of  reminiscence,  sub- 
stantially as  the  evening  before,  and  all 
felicitated  themselves  and  each  other  upon  the 
reunion  which  had  proved  so  thoroughly 
enjoyable  in  every  way.  Everything  down  to 
the  slightest  detail  had  been  successful  except 
the  weather,  and  concerning  that  no  one  felt 
like  criticizing  human  agencies. 


At  the  close  of  the  afternoon  we  said  good- 
bye to  each  other,  each  one  realizing  that  he 
said  good-bye,  at  least  to  many  of  his  class- 
mates, for  the  last  time  and  that  the  swan 
song  of  '66  had  been  sung. 


Reunion  of  Class  of  1871 

The  Class  of  "71"  held  its  reunion  at 
Andover  on  June  15th,  but  owing  to  the  dis- 
agreeable condition  of  the  weather  that  day, 
many  who  had  expected  to  come  from  Boston 
and  their  summer  homes,  were  unable  to  do 
so,  because  of  the  rain  and  bad  roads.  There 
were  present,  however,  Appleton,  Cole, 
Jamicson,  Nute,  Shelton,  Roosa,  Somers,  and 
Van  Duzer.  Richardson  was  to  come  over 
from  Xahant,  Edward  C.  Smith  from  St. 
Albans,  Henry  W.  Stevens  from  Concord, 
while  Charles  Isham  and  William  Allen  Butler 
were  detained  in  Boston. 

Henry  W.  Stevens  was  elected  vice-president 
of  the  Alumni  Association,  and  Henry  S.  Van 
Duzer  and  DeWitt  Roosa  were  chosen  Class 
President  and  Class  Secretary. 

Others  had  promised  to  come,  but  at  the 
last  moment  telegraphed  regrets. 


Reunion  of  the  Class  of  1881 

The  first  formal  reunion  and  dinner  of  the 
Class  of  1881,  P.  A.  and  P.  S.,  Andover,  since 
graduation,  thirty-five  years  ago,  was  held  at 
the  University  Club,  Boston,  on  the  evening 
of  Thursday.  June  15,  and  was  an  exceptionally 
delightful  occasion.  Eight  members  were 
present  as  follows: — Walter  Athcrton,  15 
Exchange  Place.  Boston;  Irving  H.  Dunlap 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  Washington,  D.  C; 
Justin  E.  Dutton.  corner  Tremont  and 
Beacon  streets,  Boston;  James  Waite  Howard, 
1  Broadway,  New  York  City;  Thomas  B. 
Pollard,  41  Edison  Street,  Quincy,  Mass.; 
James  E.  Skilton,  14  Rogers  Avenue,  Somer- 
ville,  Mass.;  Arthur  J.  Selfridge,  16  State 
Street,  Boston;  George  C.  Woodruff,  Litch- 
field. Conn. 

Those  present  told  the  story  of  their  lives 
since  leaving  Phillips,  and  letters  were  read 
from  several  of  the  sixty-odd  living  members, 
showing  that  all  had  "made  good". 

A  permanent  organization  was  effected  and 
the  following  officers,  who  also  constitute  the 
executive  committee,  were  elected:  President. 
A.  J.  Selfridge;  Vice-President,  Walter  Athcr- 
ton; Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Fred  D. 
Greene,  New  York  City. 

Friday  morning  the  party  went  to  Andover 
for  Commencement  and  the  Alumni  Dinner. 
They  were  joined  there  by  Frank  B.  Tow  ne  of 
Haverhill,  making  nine  in  all  who  responded 
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to  the  roll  call.  Five  years  from  now  it  is 
expected  to  make  it  an  even  or  an  odd  twenty- 
five. 


Reunion  of  Class  of  1886 

The  thirtieth  reunion  of  the  Class  of  '86 
proved  to  be  a  delightful  experience  to  all 
those  fortunate  enough  to  take  part  in  it.  Old 
'86  men  began  to  appear  the  morning  of 
Thursday,  the  15th,  while  more  joined  the 
group  at  Peabody  House  during  the  afternoon. 

Twenty-three  men  sat  down  to  the  Class 
Dinner  in  the  evening,  while  one  more  came  in 
later,  making  the  total  attendance  twenty- 
four.  Many  anecdotes  of  school  days  were 
recounted  and  informal  accounts  of  their  life- 
work  were  given  by  all  present. 

During  the  evening  George  II.  Danforth 
of  New  York  was  elected  Class  President,  a 
fitting  tribute  to  the  unselfish  work  done  by 


him  in  behalf  of  the  Alumni  Fund.  Darragh 
deLancey  of  Waterbury,  Conn.,  was  elected 
Class  Secretary.  It  was  voted  that  the  gift  of 
the  class  to  the  Alumni  Fund  should  this  year 
be  put  into  the  Permanent  Fund,  and  from  the 
enthusiasm  shown  there  is  every  expectation 
that  the  gift  will  be  a  substantial  one.  A  vote 
was  also  passed  expressing  to  Mr.  Frederick 
E.  Newton,  to  the  Class  Reunion  Board,  and 
to  the  authorities  of  Phillips  Academy,  the 
thanks  and  appreciation  of  the  Class  for  all 
they  had  done  to  make  the  reunion  a  success. 
Compliments  were  exchanged  with  the  Class 

of  '91  which  was  dining  in  an  adjoining  room. 
A  silent  tribute  was  paid  to  the  members  of 
the  Class  who  had  passed  away. 

On  Friday  there  was  a  good  representation 
in  the  procession  and  at  the  Alumni  Dinner, 
and  as  the  group  broke  up  to  return  home  it 
was  agreed  that  the  Thirtieth  Reunion  of  the 
Class  of  '86  had  been  a  memorable  occasion. 


Till':  (  I. ASS  i  H-    I'JOI    VT  <  OMMKXI  EMEXT 


Reunion  of  the  Class  of  1891 

For  the  first  time  in  twenty-five  years  the 
class  of  '91  assembled  as  a  cfiiss  during  the 
Andover  Commencement  and  celebrated  its 
jquarter  century  reunion. 


No  member  of  '91  wishes  to  be  accused  of 
lack  of  school  spirit,  for  each  and  every  man 
who  returned  acknowledged  the  warm  place 
which  Phillips  Academy  has  and  always  will 
have  in  his  heart,  but  during  the  years  since 
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graduation  the  class  has  lacked  organization  — 
there  has  been  no  active  class  officer  who  has 
felt  it  his  duty  to  summon  and  marshal  the 
members  together,  and  if  the  reunion  just 
ended  has  accomplished  nothing  else,  it  has 
brought  about  at  least  the  beginnings  of  a 
permanent  organization  by  its  excellent  choice 
of  Selden  W.  Tyler  of  Wakefield,  Mass.,  as 
President-Secretary-Treasurer-General  Organ- 
izer and  other  necessary  titles  whereby  '91 
under  his  leadership  is  likely  to  get  together  in 


Bancroft  and  Professor  McCurdy,  next  the 
old  office  building.  Here  headquarters  had 
been  established  and  every  detail  and  comfort 
had  been  attended  to  through  the  foresight 
of  our  efficient  hosts. 

During  the  day  twenty-three  members  regis- 
tered and  the  daylight  hours  were  spent  in 
looking  over  the  "new  Andover",  greeting 
faculty  and  other  friends  of  twenty-five  years 
ago,  and  in  a  general  mutual  inspection  of  each 
other.     Several  of  the  men  were  generous 
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the  future  about  five  times  as  often  as  it  has  in 
the  past.  If  '91  doesn't  make  good  at  future 
Andover  reunions  it  will  be  up  to  Sel  Tyler. 
He  has  been  given  monarchial  authority  and 
all  essential  titles  to  command  and  expect 
obedience.  Tyler's  selection  was  not  made 
without  "malice  aforethought".  His  success 
in  getting  together  twenty-three  men  for  this 
year's  reunion  prompted  the  boys  at  the  class 
dinner  to  burden  him  with  the  responsibilities 
of  future  reunions.  The  Class  feels  that  the 
responsibilities  have  not  been  ill-placed. 

To  continue  with  the  story  of  the  reunion, 
the  boys  began  to  arrive  at  Andover  on  the 
morning  of  the  15th  and  were  hospitably  re- 
ceived at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hinman, 
the  brick  house  formerly  occupied  by  Dr. 


E  CLASS  OF  1891 

enough  to  bring  their  wives  back,  or  if  not 
their  wives  some  member  of  the  family.  Others 
would  have  done  likewise  if  they  had  been 
thus  possessed. 

The  class  dinner  was  held  in  the  evening  at 
Pcabody  House  and  was  attended  by  nineteen 
of  the  class  and  an  attractive  minority  of 
wives,  six  in  number,  including  Mrs.  Clark, 
Mrs.  Cox,  Mrs.  Tyler,  Mrs.  Kimberly,  Mrs. 
Snell,  and  Mrs.  Ogilvie.  Harry  Condit  and 
Mrs.  Condit,  who  had  come  to  Andover  during 
the  day,  were  called  suddenly  home  that  after- 
noon because  of  illness  in  the  family.  This 
together  with  the  fact  that  Dr.  Marsh  and  his 
daughter  of  Worcester  could  not  remain  over 
for  the  dinner,  were  the  only  regretable 
incidents  of  the  reunion.    Selden  W.  Tyler 
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opened  the  postprandial  exereises  by  reading 
letters  from  several  '91  men  unable  to  be 
present,  and  a  silent  toast  was  proposed  to 
the  twenty-one  members  of  the  rlass  who  have 
passed  away.  During  the  evening  a  com- 
mittee was  received  from  the  class  of  '86 
which  was  dining  in  the  hall  below.  This 
committee  presented  to  '91  the  felicitations  of 
'86,  and  in  turn  '91  appointed  a  similar  com- 
mittee through  which  it  extended  its  greetings 
and  good  wishes  to  '86.  Later  on  the  meeting 
was  turned  over  to  Dr.  James  Ogilvie,  who 
presided  as  toastmaster  and  called  upon  all 
'91  men  for  short  impromptu  talks.  Tele- 
grams were  sent  to  "Tripper"  King,  now  a 
resident  of  California,  and  to  Frank  Hinkey  of 
New  Haven,  expressing  the  regrets  of  the  class 
that  they  could  not  be  present  at  the  reunion 

Of  the  forty-seven  men  who  graduated  in 
'91.  forty-one  in  P.  A.  and  six  in  P.  S.,  seven 
have  died.  Of  the  forty  living  graduates 
twenty  returned  for  the  reunion  and  this  num- 
ber was  augmented  by  three  non-graduates, 
making  a  total  registration  of  twenty-three 
men  present.  Had  a  cup  been  offered  for  the 
member  coming  the  longest  distance  it  would 
have  been  awarded  to  "Jo"  Leavitt  of  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.  His  main  object  in  journeying 
across  the  country  was  to  attend  the  reunion 
and  "Jo"  deserved  some  token  of  appre- 
ciation for  his  efforts. 

The  features  of  Friday  were  the  parade  to 
the  chapel  where  the  graduation  exercises 
were  held,  the  taking  of  the  class  picture,  the 
alumni  dinner  in  Borden  Gymnasium,  and  the 
baseball  game  between  the  Academy  and 
Alumni  teams,  all  of  which  were  well  attended 
and  enjoyed. 

Five  years  from  now  the  class  will  get  to- 
gether again  in  larger  numbers  and  with 
greater  enthusiasm  due  to  these  numbers. 
Any  items  of  interest  to  the  class  should  be 
sent  to  S.  W.  Tyler,  24  Park  Avenue,  Wake- 
field, Mass.,  who  will  see  that  they  are  properly 
recorded. 

Those  attending  the  reunion:  Messrs. 
Atha,  F.  H.  Bartlett,  Clark,  Colby,  Condit, 
E.  V.  Cox,  Dwight,  Leavitt,  Ogilvie,  Osgood, 
Skinner,  F.  S.  Smith,  Snell,  Taylor,  Thayer, 
Tucker,  Tyler.  Wilkinson,  Francis,  Kimbcrly, 
Marsh,  and  Stevens.  The  following  ladies 
were  also  present  for  at  least  a  part  of  the  two 
days: — Mrs.  Rav  Clark,  Mrs.  Edward  Cox, 
Miss  Marsh,  Mrs.  A.  T.  Osgood,  Mrs.  L.  W, 
Snell,  Mrs.  S.  W.  Tyler,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Kimberly, 
and  Mrs.  James  Ogilvie. 


'96,  Twenty  Years  After 

Twenty-four  men  of  '96  gathered  together 
Thursday,  early  in  the  day,  to  revisit  the  scenes 


of  boyhood  days;  of  each,  as  of  Aeneas  behold 
ing  the  rising  Carthage,  it  may  well  be  said: 

Miratur  molem  Aeneas,  magalia  quondam, 

Miratur  portas  slrepitumque  et  strata  via/rum. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Sargent,  '96  dined 
Thursday  night  at  the  Merrimack  Valley  Club. 
Booth  presided  in  happy  style:  after  a  short 
speech  he  read  letters  and  telegrams  from 
absent  classmates,  then  with  "quip  and  crank 
and  wanton  wile",  called  on  each  to  deliver 
his  greeting.  Tributes  to  Phillips  and  to 
teachers,  discussion  of  school  and  college 
problems,  reminiscences  of  years  past,  personal 
experiences,  grave  and  gay, —  the  product  of 
an  openness  and  expansiveness  which  comes 
but  rarely  to  men  gathered  from  the  four 
winds  after  long  lapse  of  years,  and  then  only 
if  there  be  some  common  bond  —  all  these 
sped  the  hours  and  left  us  precious  memories, 
"the  new  year's  nightingale  that  never  dies". 

A  definite  organization  of  '96  was  formed 
and  officers  elected.  Because  Drinkwater  was 
sent  to  Mexico  with  his  company  it  is  not 
possible  to  give  the  list,  nor  the  names  of  a 
committee  appointed  to  raise  funds  for  the 
proposed  "Class  of  1896  Scholarship". 

The  following  men  were  present: — 

George  N.  Crouse,  care  Crouse  Grocery 
Company,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Horace  M.  Poynter,  Phillips  Academy, 
Andover,  Mass. 

Arthur  Drinkwater,  142  Berkeley  Street, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Irving  W.  Sargent,  Central  Building,  Law- 
rence, Mass. 

Leonard  A.  Hockstader,  66  Broadway,  New 
York  City 

Robert  R.  Whiting,  care  Ainslee's  Maga- 
zine, 79  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Andrew  B.  Maltby,  228  Cedar  Street, 
Corning,  N.  Y. 

Clarence  C.  Brown,  Beaver  &  Glen  Mitchell 
Roads,  Sewickley,  Pa. 

Walter  C.  Booth,  95  William  Street,  New 
York  City 

Miles  C.  Holden,  67  St.  James  Avenue, 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Robert  Stevenson,  Jr.,  1000  The  Rookery, 
Chicago,  III. 

William  T.  Barbour,  1360  Jefferson  Avenue, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Dr.  Edward  C.  Greene,  State  Hospital, 
Northampton,  Mass. 

R.  H.  Mull,  Philipsburg,  Pa. 

Jesse  W.  Miller,  Cotton  Exchange,  Houston, 
Texas. 

Dr.  Harrison  M.  Brown,  1303  Wylie  Avenue, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

John  W.  Flenner,  45  Post  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 
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Allen  R.  Hoffer,  86  Lincoln  Street,  Lans- 
downe,  Pa. 

Augustus  E.  Wright,  Fayville,  Mass. 

Carlisle  B.  Tuttle,  43  Terrace  Avenue, 
Naugatuck,  Conn. 

Frederick  YV.  Aldred,  care  B.  H.  Gladding 
Dry  Goods  Company,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Louie  A.  Cook,  South  Weymouth,  Mass. 

Walter  P.  Eaton,  Stockbridge,  Mass. 

James  S.  Smith,  Laconia,  X.  H. 


Boston  Alumni  Dinner 

The  Boston  Alumni  Dinner,  held  on  Mon- 
day, April  17.  at  the  Boston  City  Club,  was 
the  largest  and  most  enthusiastic  Andover 
gathering  ever  held  in  Boston.  President 
Isaiah  K.  Stetson  of  the  General  Alumni 
Association  presided,  and  Professor  Charles 
H.  Forbes  of  the  Faculty  acted  as  toastmaster, 
introducing  the  speakers  in  witty  and  poetical 
fashion.  The  first  address  was  given  by  the 
Honorable  Henry  L.  Stimson,  who  spoke  on 
Preparedness  and  National  Efficiency,  empha- 
sizing the  need  in  America  of  responsible 
government.  He  was  followed  by  Principal 
Alfred  E.  Stearns,  who  laid  stress  on  the 
cultural  ideal  in  education,  pointing  out  the 
desirability  of  such  an  ideal  at  Phillips  Acad- 
emy. The  Academy  Glee  Club  was  present 
and  sang  during  the  dinner,  and  many  Seniors 
took  advantage  of  the  invitation  extended  to 
them  by  the  Association.  Officers  for  the 
coming  year  were  elected  as  follows: — 

President,  Nathaniel  Stevens,  '76. 

Secretary,  Philip  B.  Reed,  '02. 

Treasurer,  Walter  B.  Binnian,  '04. 

Vice-Presidents:  Dr.  W.  A.  Mowry  '54 
Hon.  William  B.  Stevens  '61,  Desmond  Fitz- 
gerald '63,  Edward  C.  Smith  '71,  I  [on.  William 
H.  Moodv  '72,  Mollis  R.  Bailey  '73,  Hon. 
William  P.  Sheffield  '73,  William  P.  Fiske  '7:!. 
Hon.  Marcus  Morton  '79,  A.  B.  Chapin  '87, 

A.  D.  Coflin  '89,  Charles  H.  Wilson  '93,  F.  W. 
Tilton,  ex-Principal  of  the  Academy. 

The  following  were  elected  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee: — Dr.  A.  C.  Jelly  '73, 
Dr.  F.  B.  Lund  '84,  Joseph  W.  Lund  "86,  Elias 

B.  Bishop  '89,  Henry  W.  Beal  '93,  R.  M. 
Crosby  '93,  Brewer  Eddy  '94,  Frederick  B. 
Greenhalge  '94,  Stephen  E.  Young  '94,  Philip 
W.  Thompson  '98,  Joseph  S.  Seabury  '00, 
Howard  M.  Barllett  '02.  F.  A.  Goodhue  '02, 
Philip  S.  Heed  '02,  Arthur  Drinkwater  '96, 
Robert  T.  Fisher  '06. 


Andover  Men  at  Princeton 

Activities  of  1916  men — 

C.  O.  Nichols  —  President  of  the  Andover 
Club. 

The  Princeton  Pictorial  Review. 
Activities  of  1917  men  — 

T.  H.  Anderson  —  Vice-President  of  Ando- 
ver Club. 

F.  T.  Hogg  —  Freshman  football  team 
Freshman  crew,  President  of  class  in 
Freshman  year,  football  team  two  years, 
captain  of  football  team  for  1916  season. 

E.  O.  Silver  —  Triangle  Show  for  two  years. 
Activities  of  1918  men  — 

E.  Hayes  —  Candidate  for  Undergraduate 
Schools  Committee. 

R.  G.  Preston  —  Captain  of  Freshman 
soccer  team,  Freshman  hockey  team,  Uni- 
versity soccer  squad,  member  of  the 
Princeton  Dramatic  Association. 

R.  Bruch  —  Princeton  Tiger  Board. 
Activities  of  1919  men  — 

R.  Goldsmith  —  Freshman  baseball  learn  in 
fall  series. 

W.  A.  Kirkland  —  Freshman  football  team. 
R.  F.  Makepeace  —  Member  of  Student 

Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  Freshman 

director  of  Andover  Club. 
C.  Read  —  Freshman  track  team. 


Andover  Alumni  at  New  York  Smoker, 
April  7,  1916. 

E.  P.  Apgar,  John  S.  Appleby.  A.  W.  Ames, 
T.  H.  Anderson,  Samuel  M.  Allen,  Ralph  S. 
Allen.  Francis  M.  Appleton,  Frederic  W.  Allen. 
Anson  P.  Attcrburv,  F.  LeRoy  Alpaugh,  Lloyd 
S.  Allen.. 

Henry  S.  Bacon,  Willard  A.  Ballau,  Cam- 
eron Blaikie,  II.  F.  Labi. ill.  Walter  R.  Benja- 
min, George  H.  Benjamin,  Albert  B.  Bale, 
Russell  A.  Bliss,  Henry  K.  Brent,  George  K. 
Lernhard,  I.  M.  Beard.  Frederic  II.  Barllett. 

E.  B.  Boynton,  Edward  C.  Beard.  Arthur  II. 
Bliss,  W.  II.  Baldwin,  3d,  Frederick  S.  Bale, 
Walter  N.  Booth,  A.  T.  Bates.  Jr.,  S.  K. 
Bremner,  M.D..  R.  A.  Bliss. 

Douglas  II.  Cooke,  George  B.  Case,  Arthur 
D.  Collin,  Thomas  B.  Clarke,  Jr..  A.  Hay 
Clark,  Otto  Cartwright,  Walter  L.  Cropley, 
Henry  B.  Crosby,  W.  B.  Crane,  C.  E.  F. 
Clarke,  Paul  S.  Crary,  Richard  G.  Conant. 
J.  D.  Crary,  Jr.,  Thomas  T.  Cooke,  Arthur  W. 
Copp,  Burr  C.  Cook,  Charles  A.  Corliss,  T. 
Cochrane,  C.  A.  Crawford. 

H.  S.  Deming,  George  H.  Danforth,  Dwight 
H.  Day,  Darragh  deLancev,  Julian  S.  Dexter, 

F.  H.  Douglas,  W.  H.  Duncan.  M.  11.  Dustan, 
H.  S.  Deming,  Oliver  Drake-Smith,  Harold 
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H.  Davis,  Richard  F.  Decker,  J.  A.  Dravo 
N.  L.  Donaldson. 

John  L.  Emerson,  H.  S.  Emerson,  E.  Stetes 
Ely. 

J.  M.  Fiero,  H.  J.  Fisher,  H.  B.  Freeman, 
Lewis  F.  Frissell,  Peter  E.  Farnum,  Samuel  L. 
Fuller,  F.  S.  Fales,  Albert  Frey,  M.D.,  Charles 
S.  Fallows,  Arthur  E.  Foote,  Edgar  \V.  Free- 
man, Franklin  P.  Ferguson,  Maxwell  Fer- 
guson, Edward  W.  Freeman. 

Douglas  B.  Green,  John  A.  Garver,  Harold 
S.  Gulliver,  F.  A.  Googins,  C.  Perley  Gray, 
M.D.,  F.  D.  Greene,  M.  Douglas  Graham, 
Robert  M.  Gallaway,  W.  S.  Garley,  R.  M. 
Greene,  C.  D.  Gerow,  Frederick  R.  Going, 
A.  Henry  Grant,  J.  M.  Gesner,  Jr.,  E.  S. 
Gellatlv,  Nathaniel  E.  Griffin,  Philip  R. 
Gifford,  C.  B.  Garver,  Robert  H.  Gay,  E.  S. 
Good,  Wm.  S.  Gavitt,  E.  G.  Grossman. 

Edgar  Hertz,  Charles  A.  Hull,  Jr.,  Henry  C. 
Holt,  William  L.  Holt,  M.D.,  Augustus  C. 
Hone,  Robert  W.  Haff,  J.  J.  Hazen,  Robert  J. 
Hamershlag,  Daniel  F.  Harriman,  H.  N. 
Humphreys,  Wallace  D.  Holden,  E.  Kirk 
Haskell,  Carl  W.  Hamilton,  William  S.  Has- 
kell, John  E.  Hiuskamp,  Arthur  B.  Hallock, 
Tracy  H.  Harris,  James  A.  Hatch,  W.  A.  R. 
Hall,  Clark  Holbrook,  James  M.  Howard, 
Stockton  Halsted,  W.  L.  Harrington. 

0.  G.  Jennings,  M.  N.  Johnson,  P.  I- 
Journeay,  Hugh  H.  Janeway,  C.  W.  Johnson, 
H.  E.  Jones. 

C.  P.  Kitchel,  L.  A.  Kayser,  Herbert  S. 
Kellogg,  H.  H.  Kissam,  Gilmore  Kinney,  Jr., 
Allan  F.  Kitchel,  J.  R.  Kilpatrick. 

G.  M.  Leslie,  Charles  Lahr,  Charles  P. 
Latting,  Emerson  Latting,  Walter  S.  Latting, 
W.  T.^Laing,  Howard  F.  Murchie,  Ralph  W. 
Merrill,  W.  D.  Makepeace,  Joseph  E.  Mer- 
riam,  Dr.  S.  C.  Miner,  J.  Layng  Mills,  Henry 
A.  Morriss,  Herbert  Morse,  Robert  D.  Mills, 
John  H.  Mallory,  Ray  Morris,  C.  E.  Moody, 
Arthur  Medlicott,  Wl  D.  MacQuesten,  J.  H. 
MacCreadie,  F.  H.  Mackintosh,  H.  Taylor 
Moore,  A.  B.  Marvin,  James  McEwan,  F.  M. 
I  Newton,  J.  B.  Neale,  Clyde  Martin. 

Dr.  J.  Ogilvic,  Alfred  T.  Osgood,  J.  Charles 
O'Brien,  Jr. 

E.  S.  Porter,  Jr.,  F.  H.  Paine,  A.  M.  Phil- 
lips, Edward  L.  Pratt,  W.  H.  Peckham,  John 
W.  Prentiss,  George  T.  Pearsons,  William  E. 
I  Palmer,  Lee  J.  Perrin,  M.  B.  Patterson,  W.  B. 
I  Parker,  B.   C.   Pomeroy,   Livingston  Piatt, 
I  Ashley  R.  Pomeroy,  N.  H.  Piatt,  A.  C.  Porter, 
Washington  Piatt. 
Frank  L.  Quinby. 

C.  D.  Rafferty,  James  A.  Reilly,  John  S. 
Reilly,  A.  H.  Richardson,  Charles  A.  Rose, 
H.  H.  Ramsey,  Edward  F.  Reynolds,  Robert 
Reid,  Noyes  H.  Reynolds,  Charles  A.  Robin- 


son, DeWitt  Roosa,  C.  D.  Raymond,  Edward 
Roberts,  John  Reynolds. 

J.  I.  Simmons,  Frank  H.  Simmons,  James 
C.  Sawyer,  William  D.  Sawyer,  W.  P.  Shef- 
field, George  G.  Schrieber,  Arthur  C.  Sherman, 
George  D.  Scott,  Edward  Sawyer,  Robert  B. 
Stern,  Oliver  F.  Swift,  Arthur  M.  Sidenberg, 
Edmund  Seymour,  Dr.  L.  M.  Silver,  Henry  M. 
Silver,  Julius  H.  Seymour,  Lloyd  W.  Smith, 
H.  N.  Shaver,  Russell  Stiles,  Principal  Alfred 
E.  Stearns. 

Thomas  W.  Trumbul',  James  C.  Thornton, 
Thomas  D.  Thatcher,  Harold  Townsend,  E.  P. 
Townsend,  Carlisle  B.  Tuttle,  William  DeW. 
Tyndall,  George  H.  Treadwell. 

Henry  S.  Van  Duzer. 

Newell  P.  Weed,  G.  Edmund  Woodman, 
H.  F.  Wortham,  E.  J.  Webster,  J.  H.  Williams, 
Frederic  W.  Wallace,  H.  B.  Winters,  T.  C. 
Woodbury,  William  H.  Wadhams,  S.  C. 
Webster,  M.  T.  Welsh.  H.  P.  Warren. 


OBITUARIES 

1847 — George  Haseltine,  son  of  Richard  and 
Rebecca  Gage  Haseltine,  was  born  in  Bradford, 
August  17,  1829,  and  graduated  from  Dart- 
mouth in  1854.  He  received  the  degree  of  LL.B. 
in  1856  from  the  University  of  Albany,  and  began 
the  practice  of  law  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  He  was 
editor  of  The  London  American  during  the  Civil 
War  and  in  1865  established  a  firm  in  London 
for  conducting  patent  cases  which  won  a  world- 
wide reputation.  In  1876  he  returned  to  New 
York  City  and  engaged  there  in  a  foreign-patent 
practice  unequalled  in  America.  Dr  Haseltine 
died  in  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  September  9,  1915. 

1847 —  Edward  Payson  Mayo,  son  of  Gideon 
and  Martha  Ann  Huston  Mayo,  was  born  in 
Orono,  Me.,  December  5,  1836.  He  served  as 
alderman  of  the  city  of  Brewer,  Me.  His  busi- 
ness was  that  of  clerk  and  bookkeeper.  Mr. 
Mayo  died  July  6,  1914. 

1848 —  Joseph  Mansfield  Brown,  son  of  Joseph 
Mansfield  and  Margaret  Stackpole  Welch  Brown, 
was  born  in  Boston,  August  17,  1831,  and  grad- 
uated from  Harvard  in  1853.  He  organized  the 
first  intercollegiate  contest  in  America,  the  boat 
race  between  Harvard  and  Yale  in  1852,  and  was 
captain  of  the  Harvard  crew.  During  the  Civil 
War  he  was  Lieutenant,  Captain,  Major  and 
brevet  Lieut. -Colonel  in  the  2nd  Mass.  Cavalry. 
He  was  a  lumber  merchant  in  Detroit,  Mich., 
and  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  September  12, 
1915. 

1849 —  David  Choate,  son  of  David  and 
Elizabeth  Wade  Choate,  was  born  in  Essex, 
November  27,  1828,  and  was  graduated  from  the 
Harvard  Medical  School  in  1854.    He  practised 
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his  profession  in  Hamilton,  Topsfield  and  Salem. 
In  the  latter  city  he  had  been  city  physician  and 
a  member  of  the  school  board.  A  skilful  doctor, 
a  proficient  Bible  student,  a  wise  counsellor,  a 
faithful  friend,  Dr.  Choate  lived  his  long  life 
beloved  of  all,  and  died  in  Salem,  April  23,  1916. 

1851 — Edward  Anderson,  son  of  Rufus  and 
Eliza  Hill  Anderson,  was  born  in  Boston.  Novem- 
ber 19,  1833.  He  was  chaplain  of  the  37th 
Illinois  Vols.,  Colonel  of  the  1 2th  IndianaCavalry 
and  commanded  a  brigade  of  cavalry  at  the  close 
of  the  Civil  War.  He  served  with  John  Brown 
in  Kansas.  He  studied  for  the  ministry  with  his 
father  and  had  pastorates  at  St.  Joseph,  Mich., 
Quincy,  111.,  Toledo,  O.,  Norwalk,  Conn.,  and 
Danielson,  Conn.  Mr.  Anderson  died  in  Quincy, 
Mass.,  May  21,  1916. 

1851 — Edwin  Augustus  Johnson,  son  of 
Obadiah  Perry  and  Abigail  Maria  Reed  Johnson, 
was  born  in  Bedford,  August  19,  1834,  and  was 
connected  with  the  watch  factories  of  Waltham 
and  Elgin,  111.,  working  for  the  National  Watch 
Co.,  at  Elgin  from  1881  till  1905.  He  died  in 
Mishawaka,  Ind.,  October  23,  1914. 

1854 — Samuel  Collins  Beane,  son  of  Joseph 
and  Lydia  Haynes  Collins  Beane,  was  born  in 
Candia,  N.  H.,  December  19,  1835,  and  graduated 
from  Dartmouth  in  1858.  He  was  pastor  at 
Salem,  Concord,  N.  H.,  Newburyport,  Lawrence 
and  Grafton,  a  kindly  man  of  marked  ability. 
Dr.  Beane  died  in  Grafton,  May  16,  1916. 

1854 —  John  Orne  Blanchard,  son  of  Walter 
and  Charlotte  Bond  Blanchard,  was  born  in 
Wilmington,  November  16,  1837.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  26th  Mass.  Regt.  Vols.,  during 
the  Civil  War  and  became  a  painter.  He  died 
in  North  Wilmington,  August  24,  1915. 

1855 —  Thomas  W.  Thompson,  son  of  William 
Coombs  and  Martha  Higginson  Leverett  Thomp- 
son, was  born  in  Plymouth,  N.  H.,  August  31, 
1837,  and  graduated  from  Dartmouth  in  1859 
and  from  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in 
1866.  He  was  a  missionary  in  China  for  seven 
years  and  has  resided  in  Worcester  since  1875. 
He  died  in  that  city  April  24,  1916. 

1856 —  Edward  Otis  Grover,  son  of  Otis  and 
Ruth  Snow  Grover,  was  born  in  Last  Bridge- 
water,  October  19,  1833,  and  after  leaving 
Andover  entered  at  once  upon  a  teacher's  pro- 
fession, being  successively  principal  in  Lexing- 
ton, Arlington  and  Cambridge.  He  died  in 
Arlington,  June  1,  191o. 

1856 — Milton  Davis  Kingman,  son  of  Am- 
brose and  Ruth  Pratt  Kingman,  was  born  in 
Reading,  August  31,  1840,  and  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing. He  died  in  West  Roxbury,  November 
26,  1913. 


1856 — William  Warren  Kittredge,  son  of 
Joseph  and  Betsey  Diana  Gunnison  Kittredge, 
was  born  in  Pelham,  N.  H.,  October  4,  1840. 
He  serv  ed  in  Company  J,  19th  Maine  Regt.,  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War  and  then  entered  the  granite 
business  in  Vinal  Haven,  Me.,  where  he  died 
February  18,  1916. 

1856 — Francis  Burdett  Skinner,  son  of  Alden 
and  Almira  Nash  Skinner,  was  born  in  Willing- 
ton,  Conn.,  September  4,  1835,  and  became  town 
clerk  and  treasurer  of  the  town  of  Vernon,  Conn., 
his  business  being  that  of  druggist.  A  capable 
official  and  a  man  deeply  loved  and  respected, 
he  died  in  Rockville,  Conn.,  December  24,  1914. 

1856 —  Samuel  Bailey  Smith,  son  of  Moses  and 
Mary  Ann  Bailey  Smith,  was  born  in  West  New- 
bury'. May  11,  1837,  and  became  a  merchant  in 
Laconia,  N.  H.  He  was  a  representative  in  the 
New  Hampshire  Legislature,  a  member  of  the 
city  council  and  mayor  of  Laconia.  He  died  in 
that  city,  January  27,  1915. 

1857 —  Samuel  Irving  Clark,  son  of  Samuel 
and  Ruth  Hazelton  Clark,  was  born  in  Derry, 
N.  H.,  December  10,  1833.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  1st  Missouri  Infantry  Vols,  in  the  Civil  War 
and  adjutant  of  the  56th  U.  S.  Colored  Infantry. 
He  became  clerk  of  the  courts  of  Phillips  County, 
Arkansas,  judge  of  county  and  probate  courts, 
clerk  of  the  United  States  Courts  at  Helena, 
Ark.,  and  postmaster  for  twelve  years  at  Helena, 
where  he  died  November  9,  1915. 

1857 —  Philip  Watson  Pratt,  son  of  Philip  and 
Lydia  Brown  Pratt,  was  born  in  Abington, 
September  26,  1836,  and  became  an  inventor 
connected  with  the  Foster  Rubber  Co.  of  Boston. 
Mr.  Pratt  died  in  Boston,  November  19,  1915. 

1858 —  George  Harrison  Valpey,  son  of  Samuel 
George  and  Sarah  Church  Holt  Valpey,  was 
born  in  Andover,  August  3,  1841.  For  nearly 
fifty  years  he  has  maintained  with  his  brother  a 
provision  business,  his  brother  doing  business  in 
Andover  and  he  in  Boston,  where  he  died  March 
17,  1916. 

1860 — Carlos  Gore,  son  of  Asa  and  Christa 
Cook  Gore,  was  born  in  Preston,  Conn.,  February 
24,  1843.  He  was  an  agent  for  the  Massachusetts 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  and  died  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  September  11,  1915. 

1860— William  Gaylord  Peck,  sen  of  Abel 
Gaylord  and  Eliza  Ann  Boles  Peck,  was  born  in 
Boston,  March  12,  1841,  and  graduated  from 
Yale  in  1864.  He  was  president  of  the  Arlington 
Five  Cents  Savings  Bank,  a  director  in  a  National 
Bank  in  Boston,  president  of  the  Chelsea  Gas 
Light  Co.,  chairman  of  the  board  of  selectmen 
of  Arlington,  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature 
and  a  member  of  numerous  boards.    He  was  a 
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sagacious  business  man  and  commanded  the 
respect  of  his  fellow-citizens.  Mr.  Peck  died  in 
Arlington,  June  16,  1916. 

1860 —  Ephraim  Holmes  Walker,  son  o^ 
Ephraim  Holmes  and  Sarah  Thayer  Hunt 
Walker,  was  born  in  Milton,  November  15,  1840, 
and  lived  as  a  farmer  in  Marshfield,  where  he 
died  March  28,  1916. 

1861 —  Allan  Fitch  Little,  son  of  Eldridge 
Gerry  and  Sophronia  Phelps  Peabody  Little,  was 
born  in  Pembroke,  N.  Y.,  August  12,  1838,  and 
enlisted  in  Co.  B,  6th  Regiment  Mass.  Vols. 
Infantry.  He  became  a  druggist  in  Detroit 
Mich.,  and  died  in  Traverse  City,  Mich.,  Janu- 
ary 25,  1916. 

1861 —  Andrew  Jackson  Smith,  son  of  Res- 
carrick  Moore  and  Abigail  Ba>les  Mount  Smith, 
was  born  in  Hightstown,  N.  J.,  September  5, 
1838.  During  the  Civil  War  he  was  assistant 
adjutant  general  and  was  on  the  staff  of  Gover- 
nor Bedle  of  New  Jersey.  He  was  Register  of 
the  Bank  Department  of  New  Jersey,  a  member 
of  the  State  Legislature  and  was  a  student  of 
law.   He  died  in  Pittsfield,  September  1,  1913. 

1862 —  Alfred  Theodore  Schauffler,  son  of 
William  Gottlieb  and  Mary  Reynolds  Schauffler, 
was  born  in  Constantinople,  Turkey,  April  19, 
1843,  and  graduated  from  Williams  in  1865, 
He  became  a  district  supervisor  of  schools  for 
the  city  of  New  York.  Mr.  Schauffler  died  a 
year  ago. 

1864 —  Francis  Eugene  Seagrave,  son  of  John 
and  Almena  Ross  Seagrave,  was  born  in  Belling- 
ham,  November  5,  1843,  and  graduated  from 
Yale  in  1868.  He  was  principal  of  the  High 
School  in  Toledo,  O.,  and  for  twenty- five  years 
was  in  the  banking  business.  He  organized  and 
constructed  the  Toledo  and  Western  Railway 
Company.  Mr.  Seagrave  died  in  Toledo,  May 
19,  1916. 

1865 —  Myron  Russell  Hutchinson,  son  of 
j  George  Putnam  and  Mary  Hutchinson  Hutchin- 
son, was  born  in  Middleton,  April  14,  1844,  and 
became  a  rubber  manufacturer  in  Germany.  He 
had  a  brother,  Hiram  L.  Hutchinson  of  1866. 
He  died  May  19,  1916. 

1865 — John  McAllister  Stevenson,  son  of  John 
McAllister  and  Seraph  Huldah  Newton  Steven- 
son, was  born  in  Cambridge,  N.  Y.,  August  31, 
1846,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Yale  class  of  1869 
for  two  years.  In  1872  he  came  to  Pittsfield  to 
]  live  and  was  identified  with  the  insurance  busi- 
I  ness  for  the  rest  of  his  life  and  was  successively 
secretary,  treasurer  and  vice-president  of  the 
Berkshire  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co.  He  at- 
tended last  June  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his 
graduation  from  Phillips.  Mr.  Stevenson  died  in 
Asheville,  N.  C,  March  20,  1916. 


1866 — Frank  Leonard  Fish,  son  of  Henry 
Hudson  and  Eliza  Ann  Glazier  Fish,  was  born  in 
Fall  River,  February  24,  1848.  He  was  a  partner 
in  the  Reed  &  Barton  Manufacturing  Co.,  of 
Taunton,  a  director  of  the  Davol  Mills  of  Fall 
River,  a  trustee  of  the  Taunton  Savings  Bank, 
president  of  the  Bay  State  Diamond  Co.  of 
Brazil,  S.  A.,  and  was  an  alderman,  a  member  of 
the  school  committee  and  a  park  commissioner 
of  the  city  of  Taunton.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  of 
Harvard.    He  died  in  Brookline,  April  29,  1916. 

1866 —  Stephen  Swift  Taft,  son  of  Valorous 
and  Lucy  Bennett  Taft,  was  born  in  Upton, 
October  9,  1848.  He  was  a  student  at  Exeter 
before  entering  Andover  and  graduated  from 
Harvard  in  1870.  He  was  a  lawyer  in  Palmer 
and  Springfield,  being  city  solicitor  of  Springfield 
and  district  attorney  for  the  western  district  of 
Massachusetts.  He  served  two  terms  in  the 
State  Legislature.  Mr.  Taft  died  in  Springfield, 
May  16,  1916. 

1867 —  Dudley  Baldwin,  Jr.,  son  of  Dudley 
and  Henrietta  Maria  Hine  Baldwin,  was  born  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  July  31,  1851,  and  was  engaged 
in  the  iron  business.  He  died  in  Cleveland, 
December  26,  1915. 

1869 — Elisha  Clinton  Hilliard,  son  of  Elisha 
Edgerton  and  Charlotte  Day  Spencer  Hilliard 
was  born  in  Manchester,  Conn.,  February  8, 
1852.  He  was  a  woolen  manufacturer.being 
president  and  treasurer  of  the  E.  E.  Hilliard  Co. 
of  Buckland,  Conn.  He  served  in  the  State 
Legislature  in  1883  and  was  a  director  in  several 
Hartford  enterprises.  Mr.  Hilliard  died  in 
Hartford,  Conn.,  April  25,  1916. 

1871 — John  Alden  Abbott,  son  of  Sereno 
Timothy  (P.  A.  1827)  and  Sarah  French  Abbott, 
was  born  in  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H.,  December  12, 
1852,  and  became  connected  with  the  Reed  & 
Barton  Co.  of  Taunton.  He  had  been  a  member 
of  the  common  council  of  Taunton.  Mr.  Abbott 
died  in  Cambridge,  March  29,  1916. 

1871— Alvin  Swift  Hallett,  son  of  Alvin  Swift 
and  Lydia  Baxter  Hallett,  was  born  in  Hyannis, 
January  2,  1853,  and  entered  the  service  of  the 
Old  Colony  Railroad  and  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  as  brakeman, 
baggage  master  and  conductor.  He  died  Janu- 
ary 20,  1916. 

1871 — Edward  Hammond  Hoyt,  son  of  James 
Bradley  and  Harriet  Bradley  Hammond  Hoyt, 
was  born  in  Haverhill,  July  11,  1849,  and  for 
eighteen  years  was  engaged  in  the  leather 
business  in  Boston.  He  became  an  electrical 
engineer  and  served  in  the  engineering  corps 
during  the  Spanish  War.  He  was  also  in  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  in  1897-98.  Mr. 
Hoyt  died  in  Bradford,  August  6,  1915. 
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1871 —  Howard  Townsend  Martin,  son  of 
Henry  Hull  and  Anna  Townsend  Martin,  was 
bmrn  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  February  28,  1853,  and 
graduated  from  Cornell  in  1875.  Mr.  Martin 
died  August  20,  1915. 

1872 —  Augustus  Hinchman  Dellicker,  son  of 
William  and  Caroline  Bruner  Dellicker,  was 
born  in  Schooley's  Mountain,  N.  J.,  October  4, 
1851,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Princeton  class 
of  1876.  He  became  a  lawyer  and  a  civil  en- 
gineer and  was  president  of  the  common  council 
of  Hackettstown,  N.  J.  He  died  October  12, 
1915,  in  Hackettstown. 

1875 — Edwin  Cooper  Haynie,  son  of  Isham 
Nicholas  and  Elizabeth  Anne  Cooper  Haynie,  was 
born  in  Salem,  111.,  June  27,  1856,  and  graduated 
from  Yale  in  1879  and  from  the  Yale  Law  School 
in  1881.  He  engaged  in  business  and  died  in 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  March  16,  1916. 

1875 —  Clinton  Hosmer  Weaver,  son  of  Erastus 
and  Carile  Mary  Hosmer  Weaver,  was  born  in 
Manchester,  Conn.,  June  21,  1857,  and  grad- 
uated from  the  Baltimore  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  in  1883  He  also  studied  for  the 
ministry.  Dr.  Weaver  died  in  Toccoa,  Ga., 
March  25,  1915. 

1876 —  Albert  Howell  Acken,  son  of  Albert 
Howell  and  Mary  Brown  Acken,  was  born  in 
Newark,  N.  J.,  April  28,  1854,  and  became  a 
teacher  and  later  a  clergyman.  Mr.  Acken  died 
December  24,  1915. 

1876 — Benjamin  Fay  Mills,  son  of  Thornton 
Anthony  and  Anna  Cook  Mills,  was  born  in 
Rahway,  N.  J.,  June  4,  1857,  and  graduated 
from  Lake  Forest  University,  Illinois,  in  1879. 
He  was  a  pastor  in  New  York  and  Vermont  and 
for  ten  years  was  a  prominent  evangelist  of  sweet 
and  winning  personality.  Mr.  Mills  died  in 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  May  1,  1916. 

1878 —  John  Ellsworth  Smith,  son  of  John  Low 
(Phillips  1852)  and  Mary  Barker  Smith,  was 
born  in  Dedham,  February  7,  1862.  He  was 
superintendent  of  the  Water  Department  and 
later  of  the  Public  Works  of  the  town  of  Andover. 
He  was  an  engineer  of  unusual  ability  and  pos- 
sessed mechanical  efficiency.  Mr.  Smith  died 
in  Beverly,  May  24,  1916. 

1879 —  Moses  Clement  Gile,  son  of  Moses  and 
Elizabeth  Kelly  Gile,  was  born  in  East  Haverhill, 
December  4,  1858,  and  graduated  from  Brown 
in  1883.  For  nine  years  he  was  a  teacher  in 
Phillips  and  from  1892  till  his  death  he  was 
connected  with  Colorado  College.  Piofessor 
Gile  died  in  Colorado  Springs,  Col.,  April  28, 
1916.  A  more  extended  notice  is  found  else- 
where in  this  issue. 


1883 — Frank   Revilo   Fuller,   son   of  Oliver  ! 
Frank  and  Phoebe  Ann  Shipley  Fuller,  was  born 
in  Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  June  19,  1863,  and  died 
December  6,  1915. 

1885— Percy  Webb  McClellan,  son  of  John 
and  Olive  Anna  Child  McClellan,  was  born  in 
Woodstock,  Conn.,  June  4,  1866,  and  entered 
Yale  with  the  class  of  1889,  and  became  a  farmer 
in  Haverhill,  where  he  dLd  June  3,  1916. 

1887 — Winthrop  Tweedy,  son  of  John  and 
Laura  Wildman  Tweedy,  was  born  in  Danbury, 
Conn.,  February  2,  1868,  and  became  a  salesman 
with  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  with  headquarters  at 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Tweedy  died  May  26,  1914, 
in  Baltimore,  Md. 

1887 — William  Crayton  Winton,  son  of  David 
Burton  and  Frances  Jane  Gillet  Winton,  was 
born  in  Addison,  N.  Y.,  April  18,  1868,  and 
graduated  from  Cornell  in  1891.  He  engaged 
in  lumbering  in  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  and 
Louisiana.  He  died  March  14,  1912,  in  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

1895 —  LeBaron  Carlton  Colt,  son  of  LeBaron 
Bradford  and  Mary  Louise  Ledyard  Colt,  was  ; 
born  in  Bristol,  R.  I.,  February  26,  1877,  and 
graduated  from  Brown  in  1899.  He  engaged  in  i 
the  manufacturing  of  rubber  goods,  and  died  as  ; 
the  result  of  an  automobile  accident  in  Bristol,  , 
R.  I.,  May  25,  1916. 

1896 —  James  Edward  Boyd,  Jr.,  son  ofjames  * 
Edward  and  Anna  Henry  Boyd,  was  born  in 
Omaha,  Neb.,  October  7,  1874,  and  died  Novem-  - 
ber  7,  1914. 

1897 —  Alexander    Ramsey    Furness,    son  of 
Charles  Eliot  and  Marion  Ramsey  Furness,  was  ■ 
born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  October  21,  1877,  and  d 
became  associated  with  the  Empire  Trust  Co.,  . 
in  St.  Joseph,  Mo.   He  died  May  20,  1916. 

1898—  Dorr  Eddy  Cobb,  son  of  Horace  i 
Howard  and  Susan  Maria  Church  Cobb,  was 
born  in  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  June  10,  1880.  He  had  a  i\ 
varied  experience  as  railroad  detective,  express 
messenger,  cashier  of  the  Wells  Fargo  Express 
Co.,  and  dealer  in  ranch  loans.  He  died  in  Long 
Beach,  Cal.,  April  9,  1916. 

1898 — George  Abbott  Marland,  son  of  William 
(P.  S.  1854)  and  Salome  Jane  Abbott  Marland, 
was  born  in  Andover,  August  13,  1878,  and 
engaged  in  business  in  Columbus,  Ga.  He  died 
in  Augusta,  Ga.,  June  8,  1916. 

1900 —  Thomas  Herbert  Collins,  son  of  Thomas 
and  Mary  Flanagan  Collins,  was  born  in  Law 
rence,  September  2,  1879,  and  died  April  7,  1915 

1901 —  Edward  Augustus  Dolan,  son  of  Ed  wan 
and  Alice  Theresa  McLaughlin  Dolan,  was  bon  : 
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in  Lawrence,  January  18,  1880,  and  was  con- 
nected with  the  Lawrence  Gas  Co.  He  died  in 
Lawrence,  March  4,  1916. 

1901 — John  Tait,  son  of  John  and  Bridget 
Roche  Tait,  was  born  in  Chicago,  111.,  January 
28,  1881,  and  became  a  building  contractor  in 
Chicago,  and  died  in  that  city,  July  14,  1915. 

1906 — Luther  Mitchell  Ferguson,  son  of  John 
Calvin  and  Mary  Elizabeth  Wilson  Ferguson, 
was  born  in  Chinkiang,  China,  July  2,  1888,  and 
graduated  from  Harvard  in  1910  and  received  his 
•    diploma  from  the  Harvard  Medical  School  in 
1915.    He  was  appointed  to  the  Army  Medical 
,    College  in  Washington  and  graduated  there  in 
1    May.    Lieutenant  Ferguson  was  thrown  from 
his  horse  during  military  exercises  and  died  in 
Washington,  May  22,  1916. 

1909 — Roger  Ricker  Nash,  son  of  Frank 
Campbell  and  Josephine  Milliken  Ricker  Nash, 
was  born  in  Cherryfield,  Me.,  March  7,  1890,  and 
became  a  clerk  in  Beverly.  He  died  in  Cherry- 
field,  March  13,  1914. 

1913 —  Elmer  Rothschild  Weil,  son  of  Israel 
and  Rena  Rothschild  Weil,  was  born  in  Terre 
Haute,  Ind.,  January  27,  1893,  and  was  killed  in 
an  automobile  accident  near  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind., 
August  11,  1915. 

1914 —  Godefroi  Dunscombe,  son  of  John 
Godefroi  and  Katherine  Stuart  Dunscombe,  was 
born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  January  27,  1893,  and 
after  leaving  Andover  sought  for  health  in  Colo- 
rado and  Florida,  but  died  in  Stuart,  Fla., 
June  5,  1916. 

1915 —  William  Henry  Good,  son  of  Henry  and 
Katherine  Lahm  Good,  was  born  in  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  October  27,  1892,  and  died  in  New  York 
City  April  19,  1916,  from  a  fractured  skull. 


PERSONALS 

1859 — Rev.  Dr.  Newman  Smyth  has  written 
The  Meaning  of  Personal  Life  which  has  been 
published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

1869 — Governor  McCall  has  appointed  to 
public  office  two  men  from  the  class  of  1869: 
Samuel  P.  Abbott  to  be  justice  of  the  Waltham 
district  court,  and  Frederick  M.  Esty  of  Fram- 
ingham  to  be  register  of  probate  for  Middlesex 
'  County. 

1875 — Charles  S.  Hill  is  treasurer  of  the 
Phillips  Flushing  Tank  Company  of  66  Battery- 
march  Street,  Boston. 

1878 — Frederic  C.  Church  deals  in  insurance 
at  53  Central  Street,  Lowell. 


1878 — Benjamin  W.  May  may  be  addressed  at 
5334  Ellis  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

1880— Professor  Walter  F.  Willcox  of  Cornell 
University  is  president  of  the  American  Economic 
Association. 

1884 — Fred  A.  Howland  is  president  of  the 
National  Life  Insurance  Company  at  Montpelier, 
Vt. 

1887 —  Harry  G.  Day  of  New  Haven,  Conn., 
has  been  elected  a  member  of  the  Yale  Corpora- 
tion. 

1888 —  Rev.  Oliver  H.  Bronson  is  pastor  of  the 
Tabernacle  Church  in  Salem. 

1888 —  James  W.  Osborne  has  removed  his  law 
offices  from  Ely,  Minn.,  to  Duluth,  Minn. 

1889 —  John  C.  Neale  is  general  manager  of 
sales  of  the  Midvale  Steel  Company,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

1890 —  Rev.  George  B.  Spalding  of  Miami,  Fla., 
preached  the  sermon  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Congregational  Conference  of  Florida  and  the 
Southeast  held  at  Winter  Park,  Fla.,  and  was 
elected  moderator  for  the  coming  year. 

1892 — John  Frederick  Eagle  and  Miss  Mar- 
gery Brown  were  married  in  New  York  City 
April  8,  1916. 

1892—  Dr.  Andrew  J.  Gilmour  of  New  York 
City  has  been  appointed  consulting  dermatologist 
to  the  Englewood  Hospital  of  Englewood,  N.  J. 

1893 —  Stewart  Flagg  has  been  stationed  at 
Verdun,  France,  driving  an  ambulance  for  the 
Section  Sanitaire  Harges. 

1893 —  Henry  J.  Wilder  is  in  the  office  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington 
D.  C. 

1894 —  James  Haste  is  manager  of  the  Kodak 
Park  Works  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

1894 — Robert  C.  Palmer  is  an  attorney -at- 
law  at  714  Ellicott  Square,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

1894 — John  Henry  Porter  and  Mrs.  Louise 
Coors  Kugeler  were  married  in  Golden,  Col  , 
May  13,  1916. 

1896 — Walter  Cowles  Booth  and  Miss  Lillian 
Estelle  Fraser  were  married  in  New  York  City, 
February  29,  1916. 

1896 — Edward  C.  Carter  for  some  time  has 
been  seeking  assistance  in  America  to  maintain 
the  Y.M.C.A.  huts  in  the  camps  and  hospitals  of 
the  nations  at  war. 

1896 — Thomas  Benedict  Clarke,  Jr.,  and  Miss 
Elsie  Louise  Ferguson  were  married  in  New  York 
City,  June  14,  1916. 
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1897 —  Oscar  W.  Billings  is  assistant  merchan- 
dise manager  of  the  J.  H.  C.  Petersen's  Sons  Co. 
department  store,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

1898 —  Edward  D.  Field  is  superintendent  of 
agencies  for  the  National  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  Montpelier,  Vt.,  of  which  Mr.  Fred 

A.  Howland,  P.  A.  1884,  is  president. 

1898 —  Henry  Leroy  Finch  and  Miss  Mary 
Farquhar  Baker  were  married  in  New  York  City, 
October  5,  1915. 

1899 —  Edward  P.  Townsend  is  cashier  of  the 
Importers  and  Traders  National  Bank  of  New 
York  City. 

1900 —  George  Owens  Pitzipio  and  Miss 
Evelvn  Kunkeli  were  married  in  Port  Jervis, 
N.  Y.,  May  6,  1916. 

1901 —  Joseph  S.  Seabury  has  written,  New 
Homes  under  Old  Roofs  which  the  Frederick  A 
Stokes  Company  publish. 

1902 —  Lee  J.  Perrin  is  senior  partner  in  the 
law  firm  of  Appleton,  Perrin  &  Hoyt,  60  Wall 
Street,  New  York  City. 

1902 — Charles  Tripp  Ryder  and  Miss  Viola 
Turck  were  married  in  New  York  City,  June 
10,  1916. 

1902 —  William  P.  Shoemaker  is  with  the  John 

B.  Burnham  Company,  candy  manufacturers  of 
Essex,  N.  Y. 

1903 —  Charles  Whitney  Carpenter,  Jr.,  and 
Mrs.  Tailer  Smith  were  married  in  New  York 
City,  May  29,  1916. 

1903 — John  M.  Cates  is  with  Hambleton  & 
Company,  Investment  Bankers,  10  South 
Calvert  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

1903 — Hugh  C.  Gillis  is  with  a  Farm  Mortgage 
Co.,  McKnight  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

1903— Albert  T.  Gould  is  with  Blodgett,  Jones, 
Burnham  &  Bingham,  lawyers,  60  Federal  Street, 
Boston. 

1906 — Maurice  D.  Cooper,  who  has  been 
associated  with  the  Ellsworth  Colleries  Co.,  at 
Ellsworth,  Pa.,  during  the  past  few  years,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  superintendent  and 
safety  engineer  with  the  Ford  Colleries  Co., 
Curtisville,  Pa. 

1906 — Arthur  Royden  Merritt  and  Miss 
Marguerite  Goubert  were  married  in  Englewood, 
N.  J.,  April  12,  1916. 

1906 — Eustace  Reynolds  is  a  member  of  the 
law  firm  of  Stearns  &  Reynolds,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


1908— Robert  Abbe  Gardner  and  Miss  Kath- 
arine F ranees  Keep  were  married  in  Chicago,  111., 
May  6,  1916. 

1908 —  Edward  Howard  York,  Jr.,  and  Miss 
Elizabeth  Colegate  McCawley  were  married  in 
Haverford,  Pa.,  April  29,  1916. 

1909  —  Paul  Baxter  Lanus  and  Miss  Sara 
Gaylord  Brown  were  married  in  Denver,  Col., 
April  29,  1916. 

1909—  Donald  Wilson  Parsons  and  Miss  Flor- 
ence Gertrude  Hussey  were  married  in  Clifton- 
dale,  April  4,  1916. 

1909 —  Russell  Stiles  and  Miss  Viola  Marvin 
Sullivan  were  married  in  Winchester,  June  19, 
1916. 

1910 —  Harold  Chase  Greene  and  Miss  Made- 
leine McDowell  were  married  in  Cambridge, 
April  15,  1916. 

1910 — Robert  T.  B.  Kirkbride  is  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  Fred  G.  Kirkbride  &  Co.,  wholesale 
dealers  in  coal  and  coke,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

1910 — Quentin  Reynolds  is  in  the  advertising 
business  at  50  Church  street,  New  York  City. 

1910 —  Norton  C.  Wheeler  is  secretary  of  the 
Standard  Machinery  Co.,  of  Mystic,  Conn. 

1911 —  Philip  P.  Cole  is  with  the  Farrel 
Foundry  iS:  Machine  Company  of  Ansonia,  C  onn. 

1911 — Clement  Moses  Gile  and  Miss  Anne 
Bunce  Ryce  were  married  in  New  York  City, 
June  3,  1906. 

1911 —  Henry  Sprague  Sturgis  and  Miss  Ger- 
trude Lovett  were  married  in  Boston,  June  19, 
1916. 

1912 —  William  Alexander  Scott  and  Miss 
Hazel  Alene  Danforth  Dearborn  were  married  in 
Winchester,  April  19,  1916. 

1913—  Winthrop  Richardson  Scudderand  Miss 
Vera  Severance  McDonald  were  recently  married 
in  Allston. 

1915 — Charles  F.  Holden  is  general  agent  for 
the  Continental  Assurance  Company  of  Chicago, 
with  headquarters  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

1915— Dana  Joseph  Lowd  and  Miss  Olive 
Wanda  Dean  were  married  in  Andover,  June  2, 
l'H<>. 
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EDITORIAL 


In  view  of  the  still  existing  widespread 
epidemic  of  infantile  paralysis  parents 
may  well  expect  reassurance  that  their 
sons  will  be  safe  on  Andover  Hill.  The 
comparative  freedom  of  Phillips  students 
from  serious  diseases  has  often  been  made 
the  subject  of  comment.  Even  in  the 
antediluvian  era  before  the  Academy 
possessed  even  the  most  primitive  in- 
firmary Dr.  Bancroft  was  able  to  boast 
that  for  seventeen  years,  from  1873  until 
1890,  not  a  boy  under  his  charge  died  a 
natural  death  in  Andover.  Since  that 
date,  of  course,  conditions,  both  sanitary 

I  and  hygienic,  have  steadily  improved. 

i  The  establishment  of  a  regular  Physical 
Director  and  Medical  Visitor,  the  adop- 
tion of  a  rule  requiring  physical  examina- 
tions, and  the  insistence  on  compulsory 
athletics  have  all  helped  in  preventing 
and  eradicating  illness.  The  gift  of  the 
well-equipped  Isham  Infirmary  in  1911 
crowned  the  efforts  being  made  towards 
this  end.  Minor  maladies,  like  mumps 
and  measles,  which  are  bound  to  break 
out  to  some  extent  every  year,  may  now 
be  properly  controlled;  while  those  of  a 
more  serious  nature  may  be  segregated 
at  once  where  they  will  cause  no  further 
harm.  Good  nurses  and  physicians,  and 
the  ablest  of  Boston  surgeons  are  now 
within  call  at  any  moment  in  case  of 


need.  If  with  these  facts  we  consider 
also  the  salubrious  air  of  Andover  Hill, 
its  height  and  remoteness  from  crowded 
communities,  we  can  readily  see  that 
there  is  no  occasion  for  parents  to  be 
apprehensive.  Panic  under  these  cir- 
cumstances would  be  both  futile  and 
foolish. 


Phillips  men  have  not  lost  their  habit 
of  getting  into  the  thick  of  important 
events  the  world  over.  In  the  Civil  War 
and  the  Spanish  War  the  number  of 
Andover  graduates  who  volunteered  for 
service  was  exceedingly  large.  Mrs. 
W  ard  in  her  Chapters  from  a  Life  has 
described  vividly  the  solemn  spirit 
which  pervaded  Andover  in  1861,  and 
the  eagerness  with  which  even  mere 
boys  rushed  to  the  sacrifice.  So  to-day 
Andover  is  playing  her  part  in  the  great 
conflict.  From  the  regular  army  Captain 
Marlborough  Churchill  is  on  the  fight- 
ing line,  observing  maneuvers;  nearly  a 
score  of  volunteers,  like  Paul  Tison  or 
Jack  Brown,  are  driving  ambulances  or 
actually  fighting  in  France;  many  more 
are,  or  have  been,  mobilized  with  the 
militia  on  the  Mexican  frontier;  and 
hundreds,  young  and  middle-aged,  have 
undergone  the  military  training  at  the 
Plattsburg  camps.    Not  all  these  have 
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seen  the  pomp  and  pride  of  glorious  war; 
many  have  found  the  adventure  less 
noble  and  exciting  than  they  had  hoped  ; 
but  all  have  been  loyal  to  the  call  of 
what  to  them  seemed  duty.  We  cannot 
doubt  that,  if  the  nation  should  ever 
need  its  citizens  for  defense,  Andover 
men  would  be,  as  heretofore,  among  the 
first  to  join  the  vanguard  and  repeat  the 
tale  of  patriotic  devotion. 


"Somewhere  in  France",  last  winter, 
a  group  of  teachers,  turned  soldiers  of 
the  fatherland,  foregathered  in  a  "dug- 
out" to  talk  over  their  long  neglected 
teaching  profession.  Grim  war  had  set 
its  mark  upon  them.  Their  present  oc- 
cupation had  grown  gigantic  beyond  any 
preconception  of  the  wisest  student 
of  history.  Its  fearful  demands  had 
burned  into  their  souls  the  one  word 
"efficiency".  The  training  of  their 
youth  seemed  of  trivial  consequence  to 
them  in  the  trenches.  They  had  found 
no  Greek  roots  in  all  their  digging. 
Trenches  require  surveyors,  engineers, 
diggers;  trenches  imply  topography, 
geology,  and  drainage.  So  they  drew  up 
a  proposal  of  reform  for  the  sacred 
curriculum  of  their  Gymnasium  at 
home.  In  this  suggestion  they  would 
sweep  away  from  the  upper  classes 
Greek,  Latin,  French,  English,  and  all 
history  earlier  than  the  time  of  Wilhelm 
der  Grosse.  They  had  found  these 
studies  of  little  available  use  in  the 
trenches,  where  mortal  peril  called 
for  other  knowledge,  and  a  different 
skill.  They  must  save  the  soldier  of  the 
future  from  bearing  any  useless  burden 
of  knowledge  into  t he  chilly  ditches 
where  he  is  to  hold  the  foe  of  his  day. 
To  this  end  he  must  be  trained  in 
engineering,  in  topography,  in  trans- 
portation, in  sanitation,  in  hygiene,  and 


above  all  in  vocational  dexterity.  Fine 
studies  all  of  these,  and  we  cannot 
criticise  them  per  se,  but  we  may  venture 
to  ask  what  is  the  character  of  the  culture 
that  comes  from  these  alone?  Is  dex- 
terity in  war  to  be  the  aim  of  everybody, 
or  is  business  to  take  on  more  and  more 
of  the  character  of  war?  Are  we  to 
abandon  all  that  contributes  to  the 
formation  of  refined  taste,  and  to  the 
humanistic,  altruistic  view  of  social  re- 
lations? Shall  we  heed  suggestions  born 
of  bursting  shells,  and  train  our  youth 
to  thread  the  gloomy  path  of  better 
trenches?  Let  us  beware  of  this  goose- 
step  logic,  for  the  relentless  conclusion  of 
such  "efficiency"  must  eventuate  in  the 
trenches. 


Our  Pessimist  is  repeatedly  perform- 
ing valuable  services  for  those  around  I 
him,  but  he  is  decidedly  uncomfortable 
to  live  with.  Nevertheless  there  are  • 
occasions  when  he  will  bear  listening  to, 
especially  when  he  growls  over  the  in- 
fluence of  the  "Movies"  on  education. 
He  has  no  objection,  of  course,  to  the 
pictures  of  Scott's  expedition  or  to  the 
so-called  "high-brow  films".  But  when  i 
out  of  sheer  curiosity  he  visits  the  Movie 
house  in  his  small  town  he  returns  with  a 
disgusted  expression  and  an  irrepressible 
desire  to  let  loose  the  vials  of  his  wrath 
on  modern  civilization.  How  can  any 
normal  boy  or  girl,  after  even  a  brief 
course  week  by  week  in  these  "average" 
films,  escape  without  a  jaded  appetite? 
The  food  is  all  salt,  sugar,  and  spice. 
All  adventures  must  be  magnificent ; 
every  action  must  be  strenuous;  each 
emotion  must  be  violent.  The  plots  are 
bloody,  erotic,  and  unreal.  No  wonder 
that  Scott  and  even  Stevenson  seem 
tame  and  insipid ;  no  wonder  that  books 
which  describe  life  as  it  really  is  are 
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colorless  beside  these  rainbow  romances. 
What  chance  has  Silas  Lapham  beside 
The  Count  of  Monte  Cristo? 

The  Pessimist  is  not  freaky  or  ultra- 
fastidious.  He  enjoys  his  Rider  Hag- 
gard and  his  Anna  Katherine  Green  by 
the  library  fire;  in  some  moods  he  can 
read  even  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim  with 
pleasure.  But  it  is  his  contention  that 
this  is  dissipation,  not  "human  nature's 
daily  food  ".  He  sees  only  danger  ahead 
when  he  watches  the  long  line  of  intelli- 
gent boys  buying  tickets  for  The  Iron 
Claw  or  The  Perils  of  Pauline.  It  will  be 
difficult  to  bring  these  fellows  back  to 
life  as  it  is,  to  make  them  understand 
that  in  business  or  law  or  in  the  physi- 
cian's office,  every  day  is  not  full  of 
thrills  and  shudders.  When  a  teacher 
faces  a  group  of  thirty  such  boys  he  will 
find  it  difficult  to  arouse  their  interest, 
and  a  class  which  is  constantly  being 
driven  is,  as  the  Pessimist  well  knows, 
not  so  likely  to  move  forward  as  a  class 
which  is  being  led.  So  it  is  that  the 
Pessimist  is  not  unjustified  in  his  un- 
remitting grumble.  But  he  sees  at 
present  no  satisfactory  means  of  reform. 
He  is  content  to  be  destructive.  The 
wiser  and  more  constructive  critic  may 
somehow  find  a  way  of  turning  evil  into 
good. 


The  Fortieth  Report  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Board  of  Education,  published  in 
1876,  is  not  outwardly  so  prepossessing 
that  it  will  lure  the  casual  reader  into  a 
careful  inspection  of  its  contents.  It 
does,  however,  include  a  Report  on 
Academies,  prepared  by  George  A. 
Walton,  which  lights  up  some  dark  cor- 
ners of  New  England  history.  The 
success  of  Phillips  Academy  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  had  an 


important  influence  in  encouraging  the 
establishment  of  other  schools  modeled 
on  similar  lines;  by  1797  fifteen  such 
academies  had  been  founded;  by  1876  it 
was  possible  to  name  over  two  hundred 
which  had  actually  been  incorporated  by 
the  General  Court.  Most  of  these  in- 
stitutions, it  is  true,  had  only  a  brief 
career.  In  the  long  list  are  many  which, 
after  a  fitful  and  ephemeral  life  of  a  few 
years,  disappeared  or  were  merged  with 
other  schools;  others  are  still  dragging 
out  a  listless  and  ineffective  existence 
supported  by  inadequate  endowments; 
and  a  small  number,  like  Worcester 
Academy,  Monson  Academy,  and  Phil- 
lips, may  be  said  to  be  prosperous.  The 
Franklin  Academy  at  North  Andover, 
the  Berkshire  Academy,  the  Drury 
Academy,  the  Northfield  Academy  of 
Useful  Knowledge,  and  scores  of  others 
are  buried  in  oblivion.  "Where  are  the 
schools  of  yesterday?" 

We  need  not  seek  far  to  find  ample 
reason  for  the  decay  of  these  academies. 
There  were  too  many  of  them  for 
the  population  which  they  served ;  the 
rise  of  the  high  school  about  1820  drew 
away  a  large  proportion  of  their  patron- 
age; their  funds  in  many  cases  proved 
insufficient;  their  teachers  were  too  often 
narrow-minded  men,  with  no  conception 
of  broad  policy  and  little  energizing 
force.  Even  Phillips  Academy,  with  its 
manifold  advantages  of  funds  and  loca- 
tion, once  or  twice  barely  escaped  ship- 
wreck. Fortunately  strong  principals 
were  at  hand  to  save  it  in  its  hour  of 
need,  to  extend  its  sphere  of  usefulness 
and  prevent  it  from  degenerating  into  a 
local  school.  Thus  it  was  that  in  educa- 
tional evolution,  as  in  animal  develop- 
ment, the  principle  of  "the  survival  of 
the  fittest"  worked  out  to  a  logical 
conclusion. 
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Ei.iphalet  Pearson's  Grave 


A  VISIT  TO  THE.  GRAVE  OF  DR.  PEARSON 

By  Claude  M.  Fuess 


The  motorist  on  the  excellent  main  road  from 
Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  to  Portsmouth  will 
see  from  a  hill  at  one  point  of  his  journey  a 
little  village  standing  out  in  silhouette  before 
him,  neat,  white,  and  perpendicular,  like  the 
famous  "spotless  town"  often  illustrated 
some  years  ago  in  the  advertising  pages  of  our 
magazines.  As  he  draws  nearer,  the  more 
conspicuous  buildings,  like  the  chinch  and  the 
schoolhousc,  fade  from  view,  and  he  glides 
along  a  shady,  drowsy  avenue  into  the  out- 
skirts cf  the  settlement.  On  the  right  he 
passes  a  picturesque  churchyard,  situated 
above  the  street  but  fronting  directly  on  it, 
and  approached  from  the  road  in  one  or  two 
places  by  narrow  steps  up  a  steep  stone  wall. 
Here,  if  the  traveler  has  the  antiquarian 
instinct,  he  can  while  away  a  pleasant  hour, 
wandering  among  the  neglected  tombstones, 
deciphering  ancient  inscriptions,  and  filling  his 
mind,  in  the  melancholy  mood  so  assiduously 
cultivated  by  Washington  Irving,  with  vague 
pictures  of  an  indeterminate  past, —  here 
where, 

"  Each  in  his  narrow  cell  forever  laid 

The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep." 

When  I  first  reached  Greenland,  New 
Hampshire,  by  this  atti  active  route,  I  asso- 
ciated the  town  at  once  with  Dr.  Eliphalet 
Pearson,  the  first  principal  and  one  of  the  real 
founders  of  Phillips  Academy,  and  the  pro- 
jector of  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  In 
1821,  an  old  man  of  sixty-eight,  he  had  left 
Andover  for  Harvard,  Massachusetts,  where, 
on  a  secluded  farm,  he  passed  a  life  strangely 
contrasted    with    his    previous    active  and 


laborious  years.  Here  he  had  several  critical 
illnesses,  from  which  he  recovered  mainly 
through  the  patient  ministrations  of  his 
daughter  and  her  husband,  the  Reverend 
Ephraim  Abbot,  who.  after  graduating  from 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  its  first 
class,  that  of  1810.  had  been  ordained 
October  27,  1813,  as  the  fourth  pastor  of  the 
church  at  Greenland.  At  Mr.  Abbot's  or- 
dination Dr.  Pearson  had  preached  the  sermon, 
which  was  afterwards  printed  by  Flagg  and 
Gould.  Occasionally  Dr.  Pearson,  at  the  time 
of  Trustee  meetings,  appeared  once  more  in 
Andover,  where  the  boys  of  that  day,  with 
little  respect  for  grey  hairs,  remembered  him 
as  an  awe-inspiring,  irritable  patriarch  whom 
they,  for  no  definite  reason,  called  "Old  Shad". 
Dr.  Ray  Palmer  of  the  class  of  1825  once 
described  Dr.  Pearson's  last  visit  to  the  Hill: — 

"I  recall  that  one  day  at  the  session  of 
the  school  there  came  in  a  venerable  man, 
trembling  with  years;  he  looked  ninety 
years  old;  he  walked  into  the  room  with 
Dr.  Adams,  and  was  announced  as  the 
former  President  Pearson,  who  had  years 
before  that  ceased,  on  account  of  the 
infirmities  of  age,  to  attend  the  examina- 
tions, where  he  was  always  the  terror  of 
the  young  men,  for  he  was  exceedingly 
severe  in  his  questions.  He  came  in  to 
look  around,  and  remind  us  of  a  former 
generation." 

Dr.  Pearson  may  have  felt  painful  emotions 
as  he  stood  before  that  younger  generation. 
He  was  the  last  survivor  cf  the  original  Board 
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of  Trustees.  Nearly  all  his  contemporaries, 
Judge  Phillips,  Madame  Phillips,  Jonathan 
French,  and  the  others,  had  passed  away.  The 
institution  over  which  he  had  presided  in  1778 
had  grown  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  expecta- 
tion; the  Hill  which  he  had  first  seen  as 
uncultivated  marsh  and  meadow  was  now 
dotted  with  buildings  nearly  all  of  which  were 
the  outgrowth  of  his  plans;  the  little  saplings 
which  he  had  planted  for  the  Elm  Arch  were 
almost  shade  trees;  jet  he  himself  was  now 
feeble  and  uninfluential,  disliked  by  many 
and  ignored  by  nearly  all. 

Dr.  Pearson  never  again  leturned  to 
Andover  Hill.  In  the  summer  of  1826,  how- 
ever, he  managed  to  take  the  journey  to  his 
daughter's  home  in  the  Greenland  parsonage. 
There  he  was  taken  violently  ill,  and  fought 
bravely  the  tortures  of  a  wasting  disease. 
When  at  last  he  knew  the  end  to  be  near,  he 
took  one  last  look  at  his  family,  then  closed 
his  eyes  deliberately  and  died.  He  was  buried 
in  the  village  churchyard,  and  the  Reverend 
!  Mr.  Parker  preached  a  highly  eulogistic  ser- 
i  mon,  still  preserved  in  manuscript. 

When  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  Greenland 
,  cemetery,   I   naturally  sought  at  once  for 
Pearson's  grave.    I  searched  carefully  among 
the  older  monuments,  expecting  to  find  some 
elaborate  stone   marking   the  resting-place 
j  of  the  man  whom  Dr.  Waldo  called  "the 
Longinus  who  made  Boston  the  Athens  of 
•  New  England".    But  nowhere  could  I  dis- 
i  cover  a  trace  of  such  a  memorial,  and,  after 
|  lingering  more  than  an  hour,  I  retraced  my 
;  steps  to  the  entrance,  half  feeling  that  I  must 
have  been   mistaken   or   misinformed.  It 
suddenly  occurred  to  me,  however,  that  it 
might  be  wise  to  call  upon  the  local  clergyman, 
who,  as  I  learned  from  a  passing  farmer,  was 
I  a  Reverend  Edward  Robie.    This  name  then 
meant  nothing  to  me,  and  it  was  in  a  decidedly 
!  pessimistic  mood  that  I  knocked  at  the  door 
';  of  the  simple  parsonage  on  the  main  street. 

But  when  Dr.  Robie  appeared  in  his  study, 
|  I  saw  at  once  that  here  was  no  ordinary  man. 

He  seemed  old,  but  so  hale  that  he  looked  not 
\  much  beyond  the  allotted  three  score  and  ten. 
His  expression  was  benign  and  gracious  as 
befitted  the  father  of  his  flock.  A  gentleman 
of  the  old  school  he  seemed,  of  the  type  of 
Dr.  John  Phelps  Taylor,  with  courtly  manners 
and  gentle  dignity  such  as  one  seldom  meets 
in  this  brusque  modern  era.  Not  until  later 
\  did  I  learn  his  astonishing  history:  that,  born 
April  5,  1821,  he  was  in  his  ninety-sixth  year, 
and  still  preaching  regularly  to  his  congre- 
gation; that  he  had  graduated  from  Bowdoin 
College  when  Martin  Van  Buren  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  from  Andover 
Theological  Seminary  in  the  days  of  President 


John  Tyler;  that  he  had  studied  for  three 
years  in  Halle  and  Berlin  before  our  Mexican 
War;  that  he  had  been  teacher  and  librarian 
in  Andover  Theological  Seminary  from  1848 
to  1852;  and  that  in  his  parish  at  Greenland 
he  had  been  settled  exactly  sixty-four  years 
as  active  preacher.  On  that  very  day  he  was 
packing,  preparing  to  attend  the  religious 
conferences  at  the  Isles  of  Shoals. 

When  I  explained  my  errand,  Dr.  Robie's 
face  lighted  up,  and  he  said  after  a  few 
seconds  of  consideration, — "The  last  time 
that  I  took  anyone  to  that  grave  was  about 
1880,  when  a  Dr.  Bancroft  came  to  inspect 
it."    It  is  interesting  to  see  how  often  Dr. 
Bancroft,  untiring  in  his  endeavor  to  pick  up 
even  minor  facts  concerning  his  Academy, 
anticipated  many  later  investigations.  Dr. 
Robie  immediately  insisted  on  going  back 
with  me  to  the  churchyard,  and  there,  after 
pausing  a  moment  to  get  his  bearings,  he  took 
me  directly  to  an  inconspicuous  rusted  iron 
paling,   about  seven  feet  by  four,   in  the 
enclosure  of  which  grew  tall  grass  and  even  a 
young  cherry  tree,  and  pointed  to  a  small 
copper  plate,  fastened  so  low  down  that  it 
was  practically  obscured  and  lost  in  the 
undergrowth.    I  bent  down  to  read,  and  was 
able   with   difficulty   to   decipher   a  Latin 
inscription  to  Dr.  Pearson.    I  had  been  look- 
ing  for   a   massive    monument,  something 
suited  to  his  sturdy  body  and  mind;  here  was 
only  a  neglected  grave.    The  distinguished 
man  who  had  been  the  storm  center  of  a  great 
theological  conflict,  who  had  barely  missed 
being  President  of  Harvard  College,  whose 
life  had  been  filled  with  arguments  and  almost 
open  battles,  had  here  drifted  into  "port  after 
stormy  seas".    A  forgotten  grave  had  been 
the  reward  of  services  equalled  by  few  men  of 
his  day.    I  could  not  help  remembering  the 
description  left  by  Reverend  William  Adams, 
son  of  Principal  John  Adams,  of  Dr.  Pearson 
as  he  appeared  in  his  prime: — 

"There  was  something  so  grand  and 
massive  about  him  that  it  was  easy  and 
pardonable  in  a  child  to  associate  his 
name,  Eliphalet,  with  the  English  word 
'elephant',  rather  than  its  Hebrew  ety- 
mology, as  yet  to  him  unknown.  How 
deep  and  judicial  were  his  tones  as  he 
addressed  us  in  sonorous  Latin  on  ex- 
amination days;  how  his  nostrils  expanded 
like  those  of  the  war  horse  as  he  led  the 
hymn  to  the  tune  of  Old  Hundred." 

When  I  took  a  last  glance  at  the  grave, 
which  seemed  quite  pathetic  in  its  state  of 
neglect,  I  remembered  with  regret  that  even 
on  Andover  Hill  there  is  no  tablet  to  the 
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Principal's  memory.  It  is  true  that  in  1908 
Bartlet  Chapel  was  rechristened  Pearson  Hall, 
but  with  that  building  Pearson  had  little  or 
nothing  to  do.  Fortunately  his  portrait  still 
hangs  in  Dr.  Stearns's  inner  office,  where  the 
first  Master  and  the  latest  meet.  Peai son's 
burial  plat  e  will  from  this  time  on  be  cared  for. 
The  iron  fence  will  be  painted  to  preserve 
it  from  decay;  the  undergrowth  of  vines 
will  be  cleared;  and  the  grass  will  be  kept 
decently  cut.  No  less  than  this  is  due  the 
man  to  whom  Dr.  Bancroft  paid  this 
tribute: — 


"Dr.  Pearson  was  only  one  of  a  remark- 
able group  of  men,  men  wiser  than  he, 
more  judicious,  more  judicial;  but  he  was 
the  man  of  force  and  weight,  and  of  a 
rugged  intensity  and  momentum  which 
carried  measures  and  reached  results. 
We  need  not  speculate  as  to  whether 
without  him  the  Andover  institutions 
ever  would  have  been,  or  as  to  what  they 
would  have  been  without  him.  They 
certainly  would  have  been  other  than 
they  are,  and  as  they  are,  they  are  his 
enduring  and  increasing  memorial." 


SOME  IMPRESSIONS  OF  THE  RECENT  CIVILIAN  VOLUNTEER  CRUISE 

By  Harold  S.  Wilkins 


The  recent  Civilian  Volunteer  Cruise  was 
undertaken  by  the  Navy  Department  for  the 
purpose  of  training  a  reserve  of  educated  or 
specially  qualified  men  which  would  be  avail- 
able in  time  of  need.  It  was  doubtless  also 
hoped  that  the  cruise  would  serve  to  spread  a 
knowledge  of  the  navy  and  its  needs,  among 
a  class  who  would  be  able  to  help  it  in  many 
other  ways. 

On  August  15th  the  volunteers,  about  two 
thousand  in  number,  sailed  from  half  a  dozen 
different  ports  on  nine  battleships,  and  these 


all  met  at  a  rendezvous  in  Gardiner's  Bay  at 
the  eastern  end  of  Long  Island.  From  there 
we  proceeded  to  Block  Island,  where  we  weW 
joined  by  three  more  battleships  carrying  the 
Naval  Academy  Cadets.  These  twelve  second- 
line  battleships  constituted  the  battleship 
squadron  of  the  "Blue"  defending  licet  in  the 
subsequent  war  maneuvers.  At  Block  Island 
on  August  21,  wc  were  joined  by  our  scouts,  a 
fleet  of  fifteen  destroyers,  and  shortly  after- 
ward a  hydro-aeroplane  flew  in  from  out  at 
sea  and  circled  around  among  our  ships  for 
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about  an  hour  before  alighting  on  the  water. 
Later  on,  its  "mother  ship",  accompanied  by 
a  fleet  of  cruisers  and  supply  ships,  came  in,  and 
just  at  dusk  several  submarines  suddenly 
appeared  and  then  scooted  off  into  the  dark- 
ness. Our  entire  defending  fleet  when  com- 
pletely assembled,  numbered  about  forty  ships 
of  all  kinds. 

Our  life  even  while  lying  here  at  anchor  was 
interesting.    The  day  was  busy  with  routine 
work  and  special  drills,  while  in  the  evenings, 
visiting  parties  to  other  ships  were  organized. 
It  was  rather  exciting  at  first  getting  into  the 
small  boats  for  these,  as  owing  to  a  tremendous 
ground-swell,  the  boat  would  rise  and  fall  six 
or  eight  feet.    Consequently  it  would  either 
'   suddenly  drop  out  from  beneath  one,  or  one 
;  would  find  himself  standing  on  the  bottom 
grating  of  the  gangway  in  water  half  way  to 
;  his  knees.    Those  who  stayed  at  home  were 
'  entertained  by  "movies",  as  each  large  ship 
1  carried  a  complete  moving-picture  outfit. 

From  Block  Island  our  scouts  steamed  out 
'  into  the  Atlantic  in  search  of  the  attacking 
I  "Red"  fleet,  and  the  battleships  followed 
later,  first  in  two  columns  of  six  ships  each 
and  then  in  one  long  column  of  twelve  ships. 

For  two  days  we  saw  hardly  a  ship  and  then 
one  afternoon  the  Pennsylvania,  carrying 
Admiral  Knight,  the  umpire,  suddenly  ap- 
peared. She  came  up  at  a  great  rate,  and 
looked  enormous,  as  indeed  she  is,  being  the 
largest  warship  afloat  and  carrying  a  crew 
.  of  one  thousand  men. 

On  the  morning  of  August  26  various  reports 
were  current  of  a  battle  between  our  destroyers 
I  and  the  enemy's  fleet.   It  was  a  very  hazy  day, 
producing  the  "low  visibility"  one  heard  so 
much  about  in  the  accounts  of  the  Jutland 
fight.     Suddenly  about  ten-thirty,   a  huge 
iuper-dreadnaught  appeared  out  of  the  haze 
and  began  firing  blank  cartridges  at  us.  She 
was  quickly  followed  by  ten  more,  which  came 
;  toward  us  at  an  angle,  and  we  veered  off  to 
port  to  bring  our  line  parallel  with  theirs.  As 
our  ships  were   declared   disabled   by  the 
umpire,  they  dropped  out  of  line  until,  after 
about  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  the  entire 
enemy's  fleet  veered  off  toward  the  north  and 
,  disappeared.    Later  on,  our  captain  told  us 
that  the  enemy  now  had  command  of  the  sea, 
was  landing  his  forty  thousand  troops  on  our 
coast,  and  had  just  disposed  of  two  of  our 
.submarines,  our  only  remaining  hope, 
j    After  this  defeat,  our  fleet  sought  solace  at 
Old  Point  Comfort,  where  we  were  given  our 
j  first  shore  leave  on  a  Sunday  afternoon.  It 
was  a  pretty  sight  to  see  the  small  boats, 
loaded  with  hundreds  of  white-clad  men, 
making  toward  shore.    The  streets  of  Old 
Point  were  alive  with  sailors,  and  we  ran 


across  friends  from  other  ships  whom  we 
hadn't  known  before  to  be  on  the  cruise.  Here 
I  saw  the  only  Andover  men  whom  I  ran 
across,  about  half  a  dozen  now  in  college. 

That  evening  all  went  to  the  Louisiana  for 
a  lecture  on  gunnery,  illustrated  by  "movies". 
It  was  given  by  the  officer  in  charge  of  the 
navy's  target  practice,  who  appropriately 
enough  bears  the  name  of  Captain  Plunkett. 
One  of  the  interesting  things  we  learned  was 
that  with  the  new  sixteen-inch  guns,  ships 
now  sometimes  fire  at  objects  invisible  below 
the  horizon  from  the  sights.  The  next  day 
everyone  went  ashore  for  battalion  drill,  and 
got  soaked  by  a  drenching  rain. 

On  the  morning  of  August  29  we  weighed 
anchor  and  started  for  Tangier  Sound,  a  rather 
desolate  part  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  where  the 
navy  holds  target  practice.  Previously  we 
had  had  considerable  subcalibre  and  loading 
drill,  but  here  the  five-inch  guns  with  full 
charges  were  fired.  They  made  a  terrific 
bang,  but  the  queerest  thing  was  the  ripping 
noise  made  by  the  shell  going  through  the  air. 
When  the  shells  hit  the  water  they  would 
ricochet,  and  on  the  first  bounce  would  go  a 
thousand  yards  or  more.  Sometimes  a  shell 
would  hit  the  water  three  times  before  finally 
sinking.  They  threw  up  enormous  columns  of 
water,  and  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  one  of 
the  aims  of  modern  sea  fighting  is  to  throw  up 
so  much  water  in  front  of  the  enemy  that  he 
can't  see  anything. 

We  also  went  out  in  motor-boats  for  target 
practice  with  a  one-pounder  gun  mounted 
in  the  bow  and  it  was  great  fun.  Each 
night  while  here,  there  was  search-light 
drill,  and  as  each  ship  carries  eight  power- 
ful searchlights,  it  was  a  beautiful  sight. 
After  several  days  at  Tangier  Sound,  we 
steamed  direct  for  Gravesend  Bay,  where 
with  the  Maine,  New  Jersey,  and  two  de- 
stroyers we  lay  at  anchor  just  outside  the 
Narrows.  As  all  of  New  York's  immense 
foreign  trade  passes  through  this  narrow 
channel,  it  was  a  very  interesting  location.  It 
was  also  only  a  short  distance  fromConeylsland, 
where  one  day  we  had  a  gay  shore  leave. 
While  at  Gravesend  Bay  a  fleet  of  privately- 
owned  power  boats,  and  a  hydro-aeroplane 
drilled  near  us,  hunting  dummy  periscopes  and 
mines;  while  we  had  drill  in  sailing  and  rowing 
the  whaleboats,  besides  the  regular  routine 
work.  Here  also  occurred  the  famous  entertain- 
ment given  by  the  Volunteers  for  the  crew  of 
the  Kentucky,  our  ship.  It  was  a  great  success 
and  greatly  strengthened  the  existing  good 
feeling. 

On  Saturday,  September  9,  we  got  under 
way  about  eight  in  the  morning  and  then 
changed  into  our  "civilians".    It  was  a  very 
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interesting  trip  up  the  harbor.  The  ruins  at 
Black  Tom  island  attracted  much  attention. 
At  72nd  Street  we  passed  the  President's 
yacht,  the  Mayflower.  She  carries  a  crew  of 
one  hundred  and  eighty  men  and  is  kept 
beautifully.  As  we  passed,  her  marines 
presented  arms,  and  her  band  played  a  few 
bars  from  The  Star-Spangled  Banner,  while 
we  all  came  to  attention.  At  96th  Street  we 
dropped  anchor  and  after  a  short  farewell 
address  from  our  captain,  disembarked,  glad 
to  get  home,  but  heartily  glad  we  had  come, 
and  with  a  ieal  affection  for  our  ship  and,  I 
hope,  a  greater  loyalty  to  our  country. 

Most  vivid  of  all  are  the  little  personal 
reminiscences  which  even  now  occur  to  me. 

It  was  very  interesting  to  see  the  various 
types  of  men  and  to  learn  their  reasons  for 
coming.  One  of  the  first  whom  I  met  was  a 
man  just  out  of  college,  a  recent  captain  of  a 
famous  university  crew.  He  was  a  fine,  clean- 
cut  type  of  young  American  and  had  come 
because  he  thought  "we  all  ought  to  do  what 
we  can  for  preparedness".  He  did  not  wait  to 
be  told  to  do  things,  but  was  always  eager  to 
do  what  he  could  and  learn  sll  he  could. 
There  were  many  more  of  his  type.  Then 
there  was  the  man  sent  by  a  big  corporation, 
who  "came  to  get  a  good  rest";  the  group  of 
college  athletes  who  apparently  thought  it 
would  be  good  preparatory  training  for  the 
football  season;  a  surprisingly  large  number  of 
newspaper  men  and  writers,  who  came  for 
stories;  a  group  best  characterized  by  the 
English  slang  word  "tripper";  and  those  who 
came  because  they  had  nothing  else  to  do. 
There  was  a  brakeman  and  a  train  dispatcher, 
who  took  one  side  in  arguments  on  the  impend- 
ing railroad  strike,  and  a  group  of  financiers 
who  took  the  other  side.  But  of  the  entire  lot, 
the  millionaires  and  the  "rough-necks"  were 
the  ones  who  best  adapted  themselves  to  con- 
ditions and  made  the  best  sailors  with  the 
least  grumbling. 

As  I  joined  the  ship  five  days  late,  the  men 
were  all  in  their  "whiles"  when  I  first  saw 
them.  In  "whites"  they  all  look  very  much 
alike,  but  when  we  changed  the  "whites"  for 
"civilians"  on  disembarking,  there  was  a 
great  transformation.  One  man  who  looked 
very  well  in  "whites",  in  "civilians"  wore  a 
dirty  old  shirt  with  no  collar  and  looked  like 
a  tough,  while  others  were  changed  by  their 
"civilians"  to  very  dressy  gentlemen. 

On  our  ship,  the  Kentucky,  in  addition  to 
the  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  volunteers, 
theie  were  about  three  hundred  regulars,  and 
although  the  volunteers  berthed  and  messed 
separately,  we  were  otherwise  thrown  into 
very  intimate  contact  with  the  regulars.  Many 
people  think  of  sailors  as  a  very  tough  lot,  but 


most  of  the  volunteers  were  agreeably  sur- 
prised to  find  what  a  fine  lot  of  men  the 
regulars  are.  Especially  those  who  have  served 
several  terms,  have  a  very  high  idea  of  their 
duty  to  the  service  and  the  country  and  exert 
a  very  good  influence  on  the  younger  men.  A 
surprisingly  large  number  of  them  come  from 
the  middle  West  and  South,  and  a  very  large 
percentage  are  of  old  American  stock.  I  think 
most  of  the  volunteers  would  be  glad  to  see] 
regulars  treated  with  more  consideration  than 
they  are  when  they  come  ashore  cn  leave. 

Even  to  one  who  has  lived  on  the  coast  or 
crossed  the  Atlantic  several  times  on  passenger 
ships,  life  as  a  sailor  on  a  battleship  is  a  great 
change  from  anything  ever  experienced  before. 
First  of  all  are  the  unique  names  for  things, 
many  of  them  handed  down  for  hundreds  of 
years  from  the  old  sailing  ships.  For  example, 
the  drinking-place  is  still  the  "scuttle-butt", 
although  now  it  is  supplied  with  distilled  sea- 
water,  cooled  by  an  ice-machine,  and  served 
by  sanitary  drinking-fountains.  The  man-o'- 
war's  man  has  a  language  all  his  own,  and  it 
amused  them  greatly  to  hear  the  volunteers 
talking  about  going  "down  stairs",  "up 
front",  etc.  The  different  parts  of  a  ship  and 
its  equipment  have  no  corresponding  parts  on 
shore,  and  they  all  have  weird  nautical  names. 
However,  by  the  kindness  of  the  regulars  and 
a  faithful  study  of  The  Bluejacket's  Manual 
the  volunteers  were  able  to  give  a  somewhat 
nautical  flavor  to  their  conversation  before  the 
end  of  the  cruise.  Some  of  them,  I  regret  to 
say,  made  it  still  more  nautical  by  adding  a 
very  strong  line  of  profanity,  which  unfor- 
tunately is  very  prevalent  among  the  regulars, 
both  officers  and  men. 

The  hardest  thing  to  adapt  oneself  to  in  life 
on  a  battleship  is  the  sleeping  arrangement. 
It  had  never  occurred  to  many  of  us  that  eight 
hundred  to  one  thousand  men  could  not  be 
berthed  on  a  battleship  as  they  are  on  a 
passenger  steamer.  When  I  first  saw  a  ham- 
mock, and  noticed  where  it  was  hung, 
my  first  thought  was  that  I  should  never 
be  able  to  get  into  it,  and  my  second  that  if  by 
any  chance  I  should  succeed  in  getting  in  I 
should  never  dare  to  go  to  sleep  for  fear  of 
falling  out.  The  hammock  is  made  from  a 
piece  of  heavy  canvas  six  feet  long  and  three 
feet  wide,  and  is  suspended  from  hooks  about 
seven  feet  above  the  deck.  The  hammock 
ropes  are  drawn  so  tightly  that  it  is  suspended 
nearly  horizontally,  about  six  feet  above  the 
deck.  The  proper  way  of  getting  into  one  is  as 
follows:  grasp  a  deck  beam  above  your  head, 
and  with  the  body  hanging  full  length  by  the 
arms,  set  it  swinging  until  you  go  high  enough 
to  swing  over  into  the  hammock.  According 
to  reports,  the  first  night  on  board  was  a  weary 
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one.  Some  unfortunate  volunteers  who  asked 
the  regulars  for  aid  were  told  to  get  a  "ham- 
mock ladder"  from  the  carpenter,  but  the 
wise  ones  knew  that  a  "hammock  ladder"  is  in 
the  same  category  with  the  time-honored  "left- 
handed  monkey-wrench".  Never  again  shall 
I  dread  getting  into  an  upper  berth  on  a 
sleeper. 

It  was  a  cu:ious  thing  at  first,  but  one  got 
accustomed  to  it,  to  walk  along  the  passage- 
way on  the  berth  deck,  scarcely  five  feet  wide, 
and  see  half  a  dozen  men  from  the  engine- 
room  lying  there  asleep  on  the  deck,  their  arms 
lying  carelessly  across  the  passage,  utterly 
unconscious  of  people  constantly  passing  who 
might  easily  step  on  them  if  not  careful.  One 
certainly  learns  to  look  where  he  steps  on 
board  ship. 


chapel.  Promptly  at  five  reveille  sounded, 
then  came  the  Master  at  Arms  shouting  "  Yup 
a  —  11  the  idlers";  "Rise  and  shine";  "Heave 
out  and  lash  up".  He  was  armed  with  a  long 
club  as  well  as  a  strong  voice,  and  if  his  shouts 
were  ignored,  the  position  of  the  sleeper  in 
his  hammock  made  him  particularly  vulner- 
able to  blows  from  the  club.  Consequently 
there  was  sometimes  wild  scrambling  on  the 
approach  of  "Jimmy  Legs",  as  the  Master  at 
Arms  is  called  by  the  sailors 

YVe  also  learned  that  there  is  a  practical 
reason  for  cutting  sailors'  trousers  so  wide  at 
the  bottom.  After  a  cup  of  coffee,  sweepers 
were  "piped"  at  five-twenty  a.m.,  and  when 
they  had  swept,  the  rest  "turned  to"  [to 
scrub  the  decks.  It  wasn't  bad  fun.  As 
the  necessary  water  is  supplied  by  a  three- 


The  Fleet  Moving  into  Action 


Neither  shall  I  ever  forget  the  first  night  we 
were  at  sea.  I  was  to  go  on  watch  on  the 
bridge  at  midnight  and  was  awakened  by  the 
shiill  whistle  of  the  boatswain,  and  his  mourn- 
ful cry:  "C  —  a  —  11  the  starboard  watch; 
heave  out  the  starboard  watch."  Coming  in 
the  dead  of  night,  it  was  very  weird. 

The  food  was  very  good,  and  our  outdoor 
life  undoubtedly  made  it  taste  better  than  it 
would  have  if  served  at  the  Phillips  Dining 
Hall.  However,  if  anyone  had  scruples  about 
eating  pork,  he  was  forced  to  overcome  them 
or  starve.  I  remember  one  day  in  particular. 
For  breakfast  we  had  sausages,  for  lunch  ham, 
and  for  supper  the  piece  de  resistance  was  cold 
pork.  The  man  at.  my  left  did  not  touch  the 
sausage;  the  ham  he  looked  at  longingly;  but 
after  toying  a  while  with  the  cold  pork  he  at 
last  took  the  plunge,  and  never  afterward 
hesitated  at  poi  k. 

If  Phillips  boys  had  the  same  incentive  for 
getting  up  promptly  in  the  morning  that 
sailors  have,  there  would  be  fewer  cuts  from 


inch  hose,  everyone  must  go  bare-footed;  and 
the  tiousers  are  made  roomy  so  that  they  may 
be  rolled  above  the  knees. 

Rather  amusing  was  the  case  of  the  volun- 
teer, who  without  a  very  definite  idea  of  his 
duties,  was  on  watch  one  night  as  a  lookout. 
Finally  he  saw  a  light,  and  in  obedience  to 
some  vague  idea  of  the  proper  thing  to  do, 
shouted  up  t<>  the  officer  on  the  bridge, 
"Light  Ho!"  Thus  far  he  was  all  right,  but 
when  the  acknowledgment  "Where  away?" 
came  back,  his  nautical  knowledge  failed. 
However,  he  had  to  say  something  and  back 
he  shouted,  "Far  away,  Sir!" 

At  the  close  of  the  cruise,  to  those  who  had 
given  the  matter  serious  thought,  certain  con- 
clusions present  themselves. 

flic  navy  is  a  serious  proposition;  it  is  cer- 
tainly the  country's  first  line  of  defense,  and  as 
such  should  by  all  means  be  maintained  at  suf- 
ficient strength  and  in  an  efficient  condition. 
The  present  war  shows  more  and  more  the 
advantages  of  preparedness,  and  preparedness 
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is  even  more  vital  to  a  navy  than  an  army, 
because  it  takes  longer  to  build  a  navy  and 
train  its  personnel.  If  the  navy  is  so  vital,  it 
cannot  take  the  chance  of  depending  on  the 
volition  of  citizens  to  supply  its  men;  it  must 
know  what  it  can  count  on,  and  the  only  way 
to  accomplish  this  is  by  universal  service. 

A  few  years  ago  these  two  words  were  very 
distasteful  to  most  Americans.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  cruise  probably  most  of  the  volun- 
teers would  have  been  against  it  had  a  vote 
been  taken.  The  spending  of  one  or  two  years 
of  one's  life  in  the  non-productive  occupation 
of  a  soldier  or  sailor  always  seemed  such  a 
useless  waste.  But  at  the  close  of  the  cruise, 
when  we  saw  what  we  had  gotten  from  our 
little  four  weeks,  I  think  most  felt  that  a  year 
or  so  in  the  navy  would  we  well  spent.  When 


one  sees  the  slender  boys  who  go  into  Anna- 
polis and  then  compares  them  with  the  beauti- 
fully set-up  men  who  come  out,  it  seems  as 
though  a  year  of  exercise  and  drill  alone  would 
be  well  worth  while  for  any  young  man. 

Then,  too,  learning  to  obey  orders  and  take 
things  as  they  come,  without  complaint,  is 
another  thing  the  navy  teaches.  Americans, 
as  a  rule,  haven't  any  very  great  respect  for 
law  or  authority,  or  feeling  of  responsibility 
for  their  country's  welfare.  Anything  which 
"gets  by"  is  all  right.  The  navy  teaches  a 
respect  for  authority  and  a  loyalty  to  the  flag 
which  might  well  find  a  larger  place  in  nearly 
every  man's  life. 

Many  other  reasons  might  be  mentioned 
why  universal  service  would  benefit  both  the 
individual  and  the  state. 


The  P  rincipa  Is  of  Phillips  Academy 


OSGOOD  JOHNSON  (1833-37) 


Before  the  unfortunate  Principal  John 
Adams  had  started  on  his  weary  pilgrimage  to 
the  west,  the  Trustees  had  agreed  upon  his 
successor, —  a  pale,  slight,  scholarly  young 
man  named  Osgood  Johnson,  who,  since  1829, 
had  been  Adams's  most  reliable  assistant. 
One  or  two  of  the  principals  have,  perhaps, 
been  over-praised;  Johnson,  on  the  contrary, 
has  never  received  the  appreciation  which  he 
deserves.  His  career  was  brief,  and  his  pre- 
mature death  prevented  the  fulfillment  of 
many  of  his  plans;  while  he  lived,  moreover, 
he  was  so  constantly  hampered  by  ill  health 
that  he  had  only  rare  oppoitunities  of  dis- 
playing his  real  ability;  thus  his  few  short 
years  in  Phillips  Academy,  followed  and  over- 
shadowed by  the  long  and  vigorous  adminis- 
tration of  Samuel  H.  Taylor,  have  been 
neglected  and  almost  forgotten  by  the  annal- 
ist. Johnson  was  neither  robust  nor  aggres- 
sive; but  he  had  intellectual  keenness,  unsullied 
ideals,  and  a  magnetic,  inspiring  personality. 
He  was  a  sensitive,  high-strung  gentleman,  a 
student  and  a  poet,  whose  active  mind  literally 
burned  out  his  frail  physique. 

"  A  fiery  soul,  which,  working  out  its  way, 
Fretted  the  pigmy  body  to  decay. 
And  o'er-informed  the  tenement  of  clay." 

He  was  rated  as  one  of  the  finest  classical 
scholars  of  his  time.  Confronted  with  the 
task  of  raising  the  standard  of  Phillips  Acad- 
emy, he  set  himself  doggedly  to  work;  but  he 
died  too  soon  to  see  his  results  recognized  and 
approved.  What  he  sowed  was  reaped  to  the 
full  by  teachers  of  a  later  period. 


Osgood  Johnson,  the  son  of  Osgood  Johnson 
and  Fanny  Abbot,  was  born  September  9, 
1803,  in  the  West  Parish  of  Andover.  Gradu- 
ating from  Phillips  Academy  in  the  class  of 
1823,  he  went  on  to  Dartmouth  College 
where  he  took  his  Bachelor's  Degree,  with 
high  honors,  in  1828.  For  a  year  he  remained 
in  Hanover  as  a  tutor;  in  1829,  however,  he 
was  invited  to  return  to  Andover  as  assistant 
in  Phillips  Academy.  It  was  not  long  before 
Principal  Adams  came  to  depend  very  largely 
upon  Johnson's  work  in  the  class-room,  and 
when  Adams  resigned,  it  was  almost  inevitable 
that  Johnson  should  be  appointed  in  his  place. 
Those  were  days  when,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Trustees,  the  chief  qualification  of  a  Principal 
was  his  power  as  an  instructor;  thus  no  one 
even  suggested  a  query  as  to  Johnson's  fitness 
for  administrative  work.  For  slightly  over  a 
month  Johnson  served  as  Acting  Principal, 
and  on  January  1,  1833,  lie  was  tendered  a 
permanent  position,  which  he  accepted  in  a 
letter  read  to  the  Board  on  March  20.  Shortly 
before  this  he  had  married  Lucretia  Bly  of 
Hanover,  New  Hampshire.  He  moved  with 
his  family  in  1831  into  the  Samaritan  House 
(now  the  Principal's  residence)  on  Chapel 
Avenue,  where  he  lived  until  his  death. 

It  was  Johnson's  fate  to  be  weighted  from 
the  very  opening  of  his  administration  with 
too  much  responsibility.  'Squiie  Farrar,  then 
the  most  influential  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  was  eager  to  try  in  the  Academy  a 
system  of  financial  management  which  he  had 
already    imposed    upon    Mr.    Hall    of  the 
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Teachers'  Seminary.  He  had  two  objects  in 
mind:  first,  to  stimulate  the  Principal  to 
activity  in  increasing  the  number  of  paying 
students;  and  second,  to  insure  the  Trustees 
against  financial  loss  in  case  of  any  marked 
falling  off  in  attendance.  The  details,  as 
elaborated  by  'Squire  Farrar  and  passed  on 
January  1,  1833,  by  the  Trustees,  are  so 
unusual  as  to  be  worth  printing  in  detail: — 

1 —  The  Principal  shall  receive  the 
tuition  of  the  scholars  instead  of  a  regular 
stated  salary,  and  shall  also  pay  the 
salaries  of  his  assistants;  which  assistants 
he  shall  be  at  liberty  to  employ  at  his 
option,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
Trustees. 

2 —  The  term  bills  of  the  Charity  Schol- 
ars shall  be  five  dollars  a  term,  or  at  the 
rate  of  fifteen  dollars  a  year.  Who  shall 
be  considered  Charity  Scholars  shall  be 
determined  by  a  committee  of  the 
Trustees  as  heretofoie.  The  Tiustees 
shall  pay  to  the  Principal  at  the  end  of 
each  term  an  amount  equal  to  the  bills  of 
the  Charity  Scholars  remitted  by  said 
committee. 

3 —  All  the  scholars,  not  considered  by 
said  committee  as  Charity  Scholars,  may 
be  assessed  for  tuition  at  such  price  as  the 
Principal  shall  direct,  with  the  appro- 
bation of  the  Trustees.  Their  term  bills 
shall  be  made  out  by  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Trustees,  and  the  money  due  thereon 
collected  by  him,  and  paid  over  to  the 
Principal.  The  Treasurer  to  use  reason- 
able care  in  the  collection  of  the  bills, 
but  not  to  be  answerable  for  losses. 

4 —  The  Trustees  shall  allow  wood  to  be 
cut  on  their  land,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Treasurer,  for  the  use  of  the  school, 
the  Principal  to  pay  the  expense  of  cutting 
and  hauling  the  wood. 

5 —  The  school  shall  be  conducted  in 
strict  conformity  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  Academy,  and  to  the  By-laws 
adopted  by  the  Trustees,  except  that 
article  which  prescribes  the  hours  of 
study  in  the  Academy,  which  the  Principal 
may  determine  with  the  approbation  of 
the  Trustees.  And  the  school  shall  be 
subject  to  the  visitation  and  inspection  of 
the  Trustees  in  all  respects  as  heretofore. 

6 —  Either  party  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
dissolve  the  contract  upon  giving  the 
other  six  months'  notice. 

It  is  enough  to  say  of  this  agreement  that  it 
practically  compelled  the  Principal  to  assume 
the  functions  and  obligations  of  Business 
Manager  as  well  as  those  of  Teacher  and 
Administrator.    Its  ultimate  result  in  some 


cases  might  have  been  an  effort  on  the  Prin- 
cipal's part  to  secure  the  maximum  number  of 
pupils,  regardless  of  their  qualifications  or  of 
the  reputation  of  the  school.  Fortunately 
Johnson  was  altogether  too  honest  to  resort 
to  unscrupulous  methods;  moreover  he  was 
independent  enough  in  spirit  to  protest  man- 
fully against  the  plan,  which  he  rightly  con- 
sidered to  be  both  dangerous  and  unjust. 
He  accepted  the  contract,  it  is  true,  but  only 
at  'Squire  Farrar's  urgent  request;  and  when 
Johnson  had  tested  it  in  operation,  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  Board  on  several  different 
occasions  his  well-grounded  objections  to  it 
and  the  theory  upon  which  it  was  based. 
Finally,  on  April  28,  1834,  the  Trustees  re- 
luctantly passed  a  resolution  which  in  effect 
nullified  their  previous  action: — 

"Voted,  that  the  contract  with  Mr. 
Osgood  in  respect  to  pecuniary  support, 
be  so  modified,  for  the  current  year,  that 
he  receive  the  tuition  money  and  the 
entrance  fees  and  rent  of  his  house, —  and 
if  the  tuition  and  entrance  fees  fall  short 
of  paying  him  a  thousand  dollars,  besides 
paying  his  assistants  according  to  the 
present  rate  of  expense  of  said  assistants, 
the  Board  will  make  up  this  deficiency 
to  Mr.  Johnson." 

As  matters  worked  out,  the  policy  was 
abandoned,  and  Johnson  was  given  his  regular 
salary  and  house  rent.  Since  that  date  the 
Principal  of  Phillips  Academy  has  been  paid 
a  definite  salary,  and  has  been  relieved  of  the 
responsibility  of  attending  to  the  monetary 
problems  of  the  institution. 

As  a  teacher  Johnson  was  remarkably  suc- 
cessful. He  governed  without  harshness  but 
with  perfect  self-control,  through  the  love  and 
respect  which  he  inspired  in  his  pupils.  His 
methods  were  singularly  unlike  those  of 
Pearson  and  Adams.  Quiet,  but  always 
searching  and  thorough,  he  was  quick  to 
detect  faults  in  preparation,  and  he  had  a 
gift  of  restrained  sarcasm,  with  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  wither  those  who  failed  to  meet 
his  high  requirements.  At  the  same  time  he 
delighted  in  any  exhibition  of  accurate  scholar- 
ship or  of  literary  skill  in  rendering  the  classics 
into  idiomatic  English.  He  never  cairied  a 
book  into  the  classroom,  but  did  all  his  in- 
struction from  memory.  He  never  resorted 
to  bullying  or  to  browbeating,  nor  did  he  ad- 
minister any  form  of  corporal  punishment. 
Isaac  P.  Langworthy,  one  of  his  pupils,  gives 
an  excellent  description  of  his  methods:  — 
"As  a  teacher,  I  never  knew  one  more 

thorough,   lucid,   patient,   or  inspiring. 

I  never  saw  him  disconcerted.    He  was 

always  self  poised,  awake  to  every  emer- 
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gency;  and  having  full  command  of  his 
varied  and  broad  resources,  he  could 
meet  every  exigency  incident  to  his  re- 
sponsible position  with  most  admirable 

tact  and  skill   When  he  became 

Principal,  he  at  once  began  the  gradual 
elevation  of  the  standard  of  scholarship, 
keeping  it  abreast,  if  not  in  advance,  of 
the  best  Academies  of  the  country." 
William  H.  Wells,  instructor  in  the  Teachers' 
Seminary,  was  much  impressed  with  what  he 
heard  of  Johnson: — 

"Mr.  Osgood  Johnson  did  not  teach  any 
after  I  went  to  Andover,  but  the  whole  at- 
mosphere was  long  fragrant  with  delight- 
ful memories  of  his  fine  classical  culture 
and  taste,  and  his  great  excellence  as  a 
teacher". 

Of  all  those  who  have  written  of  the  Principal, 
not  one  mentions  him  except  with  respect  and 
affection,  and  nearly  all  speak  of  his  "gentle, 
winning  way".  To  him  the  words  of  Holmes 
are  aptly  applied: — 

"  A  loving  soul  to  every  task  be  brought, 
That  sweetly  mingled  with  the  lore  he  taught." 

Under  Johnson  little  change  was  made  in 
the  general  daily  schedule  of  academic  life. 
Chapel  exercises  were  still  held  in  the  Brick 
Academy  with  much  the  same  program  that 
Adams  had  used.  Dr.  Jonathan  P.  Gulliver 
has  given  his  vivid  reminiscences  of  a  morning 
service  about  1835: — 

"No  sooner  was  that  wooden  foot  heard 
in  the  entry  than  wre  were  all  hushed. 
Every  eye  was  fixed  upon  him  with  respect 
as  he  entered.  Levi  Wilder  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  room  stopped  tuning  his  violin. 
We  rose  in  silence,  while  Mr.  Johnson 
pronounced  a  brief  invocation,  uniformly 
asking  that  our  morning  devotions  might 
be  performed  as  'seeing  him  who  is  in- 
visible'. Then  followed  a  few  verses  of 
Scripture,  so  read  that  a  hidden  radiance 
was  made  to  flash  out  from  its  depths, 
as  when  a  skilled  lapidary  holds  before  you 
a  gem,  so  adjusted  that  all  its  inner  light 
beams  upon  your  surprised  vision.  Then 
came  the  hymn;  and  was  there  ever  such 
reading  of  a  hymn?  With  feeble  voice, 
but  with  distinct  articulation  and  melodi- 
ous cadence,  he  w-ould  read  such  a  hymn 
as, 

"  Oh,  could  I  speak  the  matchless  worth  I  " 
till  the  silence  became  oppressive,  and 
the  tears  would  start  in  spite  of  us.  Then 
Wilder  would  draw  his  bow  very  gently 
for  the  final  preparation,  and,  lifting  his 
head  as  high  as  possible,  to  make  up  for 
his  lack  of  inches,  would  start  the  'service 
of  song'.    And  what  singing  that_was! 


We  had  just  passed  through  a  powerful 
revival  in  which  nearly  every  member  of 
the  two  Academies  had  been  hopefully 
converted.    We  all  sang  as  well  as  we 
could.     Then  followed  the  prayer.  If 
anybody  had  failed  before  to  perceive  Mr. 
Johnson's  wonderful  elevation  both  spiri- 
tual and  intellectual,  one  of  his  prayers 
would  be  enough  to  inspire  a  respect 
bordering  on  veneration.    Pie  transported 
us  into  that  unseen  world,  where  he 
seemed  habitually  himself  to  dwell." 
It  may  be  that  this  picture  is  somewhat  over- 
drawn; but  there  is  other  evidence  also  that 
Johnson  was  able  to  give  a  profound  emo- 
tional significance  to  matters  often  treated 
with  conventional  dullness. 

Before  Johnson's  administration  closed,  the 
system  of  Commons  dormitories  so  familiar 
to  Phillips  alumni  had  been  put  into  operation. 
This  step  marks  a  change  of  policy  highly 
significant  in  the  progress  of  the  school.  In 
order  to  understand  it  clearly  it  is  necessary 
to  return  to  the  year  1830,  when  the  Trustees, 
at  the  instigation  again  of  the  influential 
'Squire  Farrar,  formally  determined  that  it 
would  be  wise  to  allow  the  students  a  greater 
degree  of  freedom.   Up  to  that  time  the  boys, 
even  when  not  occupied  with  recitations,  had 
been  obliged  to  sit  with  their  books  before 
them  in  the  Academy  hall.    On  June  28,  1830, 
the  Board  passed  the  following  resolution: — - 
"Voted,  that  those  of  suitable  age  and 
character  and  standing,  who  have  com- 
mended themselves  to  their  instructors  by 
orderly  deportment  and  studious  habits, 
may  be  permitted  to  study  at  their  own 
rooms,  such  portions  of  each  day  upon 
such  conditions  and  under  such  regula- 
tions as  the  Principal  direct,   till  the 
further  order  of  this  Board. 

"Provided,  that  this  permission  shall 
never  be  so  construed  as  to  excuse  any 
member  of  this  Academy  from  any  of  his 
recitations,  or  from  the  religious  exercises 
of  the  Academy  morning  and  evening." 
At  this  period,  as  in  Pearson's  time,  it  was 
customary  for  the  pupils  to  find  boarding- 
houses   among  the  townspeople   who  were 
approved  or  licensed  by  the  Trustees.  Many 
scholars  were  accommodated  in  the  homes  of 
teachers  in  the  Seminary  or  in  the  Academy, 
and  even  in  the  Principal's  household.  Both 
Adams  and  Johnson,  like  their  predecessors, 
increased  their  modest  incomes  by  furnishing 
room  and  board  to  from  four  to  seven  boys. 
The  heads  of  these  families  were  held  respon- 
sible for  the  conduct  of  the  boys  under  their 
care.   The  new  rule  of  the  Trustees,  then,  was 
not  at   all  radical;  it  meant  simply  that 
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students,  while  not  actually  engaged  in  re- 
citations, could  do  their  studying  in  their 
own  rooms.  This  policy  adopted  in  1830  has 
been  followed  consistently  ever  since,  and  is  to- 
day an  integral  part  of  the  "Andover  system". 

Out  of  this  resolution  of  1830  grew  inevit- 
ably a  further  extension  of  the  theory  behind 
it.  One  provision  of  the  Constitution  con- 
cerning the  duties  and  rights  of  the  Trustees 
had  never  been  carried  into  effect: — 

"They  shall,  as  the  funds  will  permit, 
without  affecting  the  support  of  the 
Master  or  any  assistant,  have  power  to 
erect  such  buildings  as  they  may  think 
necessary;  and,  at  a  convenient  season, 
when  of  sufficient  ability,  shall  erect  a 
large,  decent  building,  sufficient  to  accom- 
modate at  least  fifty  scholars  with  boaid- 
ing,  beside  the  master  and  his  family; 
unless  it  shall  be  the  determination  of  a 
major  part  of  the  Trustees,  that  the  true 
design  of  this  institution  may  be  better 
promoted  by  the  scholars  boarding  in 
private  families,  and  by  some  other  im- 
provement of  the  interest  of  the  Seminary. " 

It  had  not  as  yet  seemed  advisable  to  put  this 
suggestion  literally  into  operation;  but  several 
members  of  the  Board  were  now  convinced 
that  the  hour  had  arrived  for  housing  as 
many  students  as  possible  in  dormitories 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  Trustees.  'Squire 
Farrar,  who  was  seldom  really  happy  unless 
some  increase  to  the  plant  was  being  pro- 
jected or  carried  out,  was  especially  eager  in 
his  advocacy  of  this  scheme,  and,  exerting 
his  extensive  authority  as  Treasurer,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  take  the  necessary  measures  on 
his  own  responsibility.  By  August,  1834, 
under  his  direction,  five  "Academic  halls", 
as  they  were  originally  called,  were  completed 
in  their  location  on  the  north  side  of  Phillips 
Street,  and  one  more  was  added  a  year  later. 
By  the  autumn  of  1835  the  row  of  Latin 
Commons,  as  the  boys  of  Dr.  Bancroft's 
time  knew  them,  had  been  occupied  by  stu- 
dents. In  1834,  also,  a  similar  group  was  begun 
for  the  Teachers'  Seminary,  and  within  two 
years  six  "Teachers'  Malls",  or  English 
Commons,  were  ready,  placed  in  a  line  parallel 
to  the  Latin  Commons,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  to  the  north.  The  total  cost  of  these 
dormitories  was  §17,999.11.  an  average  of 
$1500  apiece. 

'Squire  Farrar,  who  boasted  of  being  his 
own  architect,  was  fundamentally  a  utili- 
tarian, with  the  practical  man's  contempt  for 
beauty  as  an  end  in  itself.  The  new  buildings 
thus  preserved  in  their  general  outlines  that 
unadorned  simplicity  so  characteristic  of  the 
packing  box.  They  were  all  framed  on  the 
same  model,  like  a  row  of  tenements:  clap- 


boarded,  wooden  structures,  three  stories  high, 
painted  a  rusty  yellow,  with  small  windows 
and  a  wide  door  in  the  middle  of  the  street 
side.  The  interior  arrangements  were  prac- 
tical and  convenient.  On  each  floor  were  two 
suites,  composed  of  a  study  and  two  bed- 
rooms; thus  each  building  could  contain  at 
the  minimum  twelve  occupants.  The  floors 
were  joined  by  narrow  winding  staircases, 
from  strategic  pionts  of  which  water  might 
readily  be  thrown  on  students  coming  up. 
The  rooms  were  heated  by  stoves,  for  which 
each  resident  secured  his  own  fuel;  and  the 
ashes,  sometimes  with  the  glowing  embers 
distinctly  visible,  were  usually  hurled  reckless- 
ly down  the  cellar  stairs,  regardless  of  the 
danger  of  a  conflagration.  How  the  Commons 
lasted  for  nearly  seventy  years  with  only  two 
really  destructive  fires  is  a  mystery  which  has 
never  been  solved.  Toilet  facilities  were,  to 
say  the  least,  ultra  primitive.  Bathrooms  were 
unknown,  and  the  only  lavatory  was  the 
Commons  pump,  from  which  the  more  fasti- 
dious carried  a  daily  supply  of  water  in  buckets 
or  milk-cans  to  their  bedrooms.  The  furni- 
ture, never  too  sumptuous  or  plentiful,  became 
more  and  more  battered  as  it  passed  from  one 
destructive  generation  to  another.  The 
Commons  were  certainly  far  from  luxurious,  . 
and  the  boys  who  dwelt  there  were  in  no 
danger  of  being  pampered.  It  must  be 
added,  however,  that  even  the  most  despond-  • 
ent  victim  was  unlikely  to  complain  of  not  t 
receiving  his  money's  worth,  for  the  rent  of 
the  rooms  was  for  many  years  only  one  dollar 
a  term;  and  when,  in  185(5,  this  was  raised  to 
three  dollars,  the  old  rate  was  still  kept  for  I 
"scholarship  boys". 

The  erection  of  the  Commons  involved,  as 
we  have  said,  ,  some  vital  changes  in  school 
government.  Phillips  Academy  was  now  to 
enter  upon  the  policy  of  housing  as  many 
pupils  as  possible  under  its  own  roofs.  One 
immediate  result  was  a  decided  addition  to 
the  amount  of  personal  liberty  allowed  to 
students.  Under  the  scheme  in  vogue  in 
Newman's  time  every  boy,  no  matter  how 
mature,  had  to  conform  to  many  petty  and 
often  vexing  regulations.  The  new  system, 
although  it  provided  for  an  instructor  resident 
in  the  Commons,  practically  left  the  occu- 
pants to  themselves.  As  a  matter  of  fact  no 
teacher  lived  in  the  Commons  until  1847,  and 
the  supervision  amounted  merely  to  a  per- 
functory inspection  once  a  week  by  a  member 
of  the  Faculty.  As  the  hour  of  this  visitation 
was  usually  known  well  in  advance,  it  was 
easy  for  the  boys  to  prepare  matters  so  that 
the  instructor  should  receive  a  good  impres- 
sion. Naturally  the  enforcement  of  strict 
discipline  outside  the  class-room  was  almosl 
impossible,  for  the  Commons  boys  could  gt 
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out,  day  or  night,  whenever  they  chose,  and 
could  stay  practically  as  long  as  they  liked. 
They  were,  indeed,  as  independent  as  if  they 
had  been  in  a  university.  The  plan,  which 
involved  placing  students  on  their  own  re- 
sponsibility, had  much  to  recommend  it,  and, 
under  the  stein  necessity  of  caring  for  them- 
selves, not  a  few  youngsters  grew  strong  and 
self-reliant.  Life  in  Commons,  however,  was 
not  adapted  to  the  weak,  the  immature,  or 
the  unstable.  It  was  this  consideration  which 
led  Dr.  Bancroft,  as  soon  as  he  had  enough 
proctors  at  his  disposal,  to  take  steps  towards 
extending  over  Andover  Hill  the  system  of 
direct  faculty  supervision  which  is  in  full  and 
successful  operation  to-day. 

On  August  6,  1838,  great  crowds  assembled 
in  Andover  to  watch  the  first  locomotive  ever 
seen  in  the  town  steam  into  the  station  from 
Wilmington,  eight  miles  away,  where  the  line 
connected  with  the  Boston  and  Lowell  road. 
This  Andover  and  Wilmington  road,  incor- 
porated by  a  group  of  Andover  business  men 
on  March  15,  1833,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
8100,000,  was  the  first  link  in  the  chain  of 
railroads  now  operated  by  the  Boston  and 
Maine.  The  coming  of  the  railroad  was  to 
mean  a  great  deal  to  Phillips  Academy. 
Before  1836  young  men  frequently  overcame 
almost  insuperable  obstacles  in  trying  to 
reach  the  school.  William  Goodell  in  1811 
walked  sixty  miles,  from  his  home  in  Temple- 
ton,  Massachusetts  to  Andover,  carrying  his 
trunk  on  his  back.  David  Kimball,  a  printer's 
apprentice  at  Concord,  New  Hampshire, 
walked,  on  his  twenty-fust  birthday  in  1812, 
forty  miles  in  one  day  to  Andovei  Hill.  In 
1815  Samuel  Marsh  of  Danville,  Vermont, 
"being  desirous  of  preaching  the  gospel,  left 
home  for  Andover,  going  most  of  the  way  on 
foot,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
miles".  James  W.  McLane  of  the  class  of 
1825,  afterwaids  an  eminent  Biblical  scholar, 
rode  to  Andover  from  North  Carolina  on 
horseback  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  There 
are  other  similar  cases  recorded,  especially 
during  the  administration  of  John  Adams. 
But  there  were,  of  couise,  very  many  who, 
living  at  an  even  greater  distance  from  And- 
over, hesitated  to  come  to  Phillips  Academy 
because  of  the  poor  transposition  facilities 
and  the  time  consumed  in  making  the  journey. 
For  such  as  these  the  advent  of  the  steam 
train  solved  the  problem.  With  the  extension 
of  railroad  systems  to  the  west  and  south 
came  a  period  of  expansion  for  the  school, 
a  growth  almost  unbelievable  to  a  man  who, 
like  'Squire  Farrar,  belonged  to  an  earlier 
generation. 

Principal  Johnson,  although  a  young  man, 
was  never  really  well.  His  maimed  club-foot 
made  him  so  lame  that  he  could  barely  crawl 


from  his  home  to  the  Brick  Academy;  further- 
more he  had  in  him  the  seeds  of  tuberculosis, 
which,  after  he  undertook  his  onerous  new 
burdens,  slowly  but  surely  wore  him  out. 
His  mind,  as  frequently  happens  in  such  cases, 
was  extraordinarily  vigorous  and  keen,  but 
his  will  could  not  drive  his  wasted  body  to 
its  work.  Yet,  even  with  his  infirmities,  he 
was  a  wonderfully  impressive  figure.  Dr. 
Gulliver's  description  of  him  is  well  worth 
quoting: — 

"I  first  saw  Johnson  while,  slowly  and 
limpingly,  he  was  making  his  way  from 
the  door  of  the  old  Brick  Academy  down 
to  his  chaise.   His  pallid  face,  surmounted 
by  a  dome-like  brow,  with  his  large  spec- 
tacles and  a  peculiar  spiritual  expression, 
gave  me  the  impression,  to  a  degree  I 
never  got  from  any  other  man,  that  what 
I  saw  was  not  the  man,  but  that  his  real 
self  was  out  of  sight,  behind  those  glasses, 
and  that  white  placid  face,  and  that  great 
coat  and  muffler  which  he  wore.   He  had 
a  club-foot  also,  which  struck  the  sidewalk 
with  a  thud  at  every  step,  and  alternately 
raised   and  depressed  his  form  as  he 
walked.    The  tout  ensemble  made  a  great 
impression   on   my   boyish  imagination. 
His  infirmities  added  to  his  dignity,  and 
the  whole  effect  of  his  appearance  was  to 
inspire  the  idea  that  some  supernatural 
being  had  been  born  lame,  like  Vulcan, 
and  unjustly  cast  down  from  Olympus." 
As  he  grew  more  feeble,  he  was  compelled 
to  relinquish  more  and  more  his  classroom 
duties.    His  students,  however,  felt  that  they 
could  not  give  him  up.    Some  of  them  would 
come  each  day  to  lift  him  from  his  house  to 
his  carriage,  and  others  helped  him  to  his 
customary  seat  in  the  recitation  hall.  Early 
in  1837  the  strain  became  too  great,  and  he 
was  forced  to  keep  to  his  bed.    For  a  time 
William  Augustus  Peabody  (1816-1850),  then 
a  theological  student  and  afterwards  a  pro- 
fessor at  Amherst  College,  took  charge  of  the 
Academy,  evidently  with  some  success.  John- 
son unfortunately  did  not  rally  from  the  at- 
tack, and  gradually  grew  weaker.    On  April 
17,  1837,  he  sent  in  his  formal  resignation  to 
the  Trustees,  who,  in  accepting  it,  passed  this 
resolution: — 

"Voted,  that  in  communicating  to  Mr. 
Johnson  the  acceptance  of  his  resignation 
of  the  office  of  Principal  of  Phillips  Acad- 
emy, the  Board  would  express  their  sincere 
sympathy  in  his  declining  state  of  health, 
and  their  regret  in  being  thus  deprived  of 
his  valuable  services  in  this  Academy." 
One  of  the  last  acts  which  he  performed  was 
to  send  fifty  dollars  to  the  Foreign  Missionary 
Society  without  a  signature.    He  died  May  9, 
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1837,  and  was  buried  in  the  Chapel  Cemetery, 
where  a  monument,  erected  at  the  expense  of 
his  students,  bears  a  commemorative  Latin 
inscription  composed  by  Professor  James  L. 
Kingsley  of  Yale  College.  He  left  behind  him 
much  writing  in  prose  and  verse,  all  of  which, 
at  his  request,  was  burned  by  his  wife. 

During  her  husband's  prolonged  illness  Mrs* 
Johnson  was  his  faithful  nurse.  After  his 
death  she  continued  to  occupy  the  Samaritan 
House,  being  given  her  rent  as  compensation 
for  her  services  in  acting  as  Matron  and  caring 
for  sick  students.  She  also  took  boys  as 
boarders,  and,  through  this  and  other  schemes 
of  earning  money,  managed  to  bring  up  her 
five  children.  Of  her  three  sons,  one  died  in 
youth,  another,  Osgood,  became  Principal  of 
the  Cambridge  High  School,  and  the  third, 
Alfred,  was  killed  while  gallantly  leading  a 
charge  at  Missionary  Ridge  in  1863.  Mrs. 
Johnson,  according  to  her  contemporaries, 
was  "an  extraordinary  woman,  gifted  with 
splendid  health,  with  rare  practical  wisdom 
and  efficiency." 

It  is  unquestionable  that  the  Trustees  felt 
that  Phillips  Academy  had  suffered  a  loss 
almost  irreparable  in  Johnson's  early  death. 
The  letters  of  all  those,  teachers  and  pupils, 
who  have  written  of  him  seem  to  have  but 


one  note, —  that  of  eulogy.  Dr.  Barrows, 
speaking  in  1875  when  Johnson  had  been  dead 
nearly  fifty  years,  said: — 

"I  have  never  met  the  man,  I  have 
never  read  of  the  man,  who  taught  Pagan 
literature  with  so  much  of  the  Christian 
head  and  the  Christian  heart.    I  venerate 
his  memory.    As  his  strength  went  and 
his  days  in  the  classroom  were  shorter,  and 
his  voice  feebler,  there  was  a  tone,  there 
was  a  power  to  that  reading  of  the 
Scriptures,  those  remarks,  those  prayers, 
that  private  conference.    The  pupil  who 
was  under  his  charge  will  never  forget 
the  man  in  that  respect." 
He  is,  in  fact,  the  only  one  of  the  Principals 
of  Phillips  Academy  of  whom  no  one  has  said 
a  word  of  condemnation  or  criticism.  No 
doubt  if  he  had  lived  longer  the  general  opin- 
ion of  him  might  have  been  modified,  for  he 
would  have  been  compelled  to  face  problems 
the  solution  of  which  could  not  have  satisfied 
everybody.    His  administration  was  so  short 
that  he  had  no  opportunity  to  effect  changes 
of  any  importance  in  the  school,  but  he  left 
behind  him  a  scholarly  tradition  which,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  will  not  be  altogether  forgotten. 
Some  memorial  of  him  should  be  placed  on 
Andover  Hill  to  keep  his  memory  green. 


SAMUEL  FINLEY  BREESE  MORSE,  1805 


Samuel  Finley  Breese  Morse,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  of  Andover  alumni,  was  born 
April  27,  1791,  at  Charlestown,  Massachu- 
setts, the  eldest  of  the  eleven  children  of  the 
Reverend  Jedediah  Morse.  The  Reverend 
Jedediah  Morse,  one  of  the  pillars  of  New 
England  Calvinism,  was  pastor  of  the  First 
Church,  Charlestown,  for  many  years,  and  in 
1795  was  elected  a  Trustee  of  Phillips  Acade- 
my. He  acquired  a  national  reputation  as 
the  "Father  of  American  Geography".  It 
was  natural  that  his  sons  should  be  sent  to 
Andover,  and  there  in  1802  little  Finley  came, 
to  be  educated  under  the  bland  and  courteous 
Principal  Newman.  He  had  been  sent  in  1799 
at  the  age  of  eight,  but  was  so  homesick  that 
he  had  run  back  home  to  Charlestown;  in 
1802,  however,  he  managed  to  stick  it  out 
and  graduated  in  1805.  Of  his  record  at 
Andover  we  know  little.  In  an  old  report  for 
1803  it  is  noted  that  Finley  Morse  has  made 
eight  mistakes  in  spelling  and  has  whispered 
eighteen  times. 

These  offenses  did  not  prevent  the  boy  from 
entering  Yale  and  graduating  with  the  class 
of  1810.  Finley  was  then  for  some  years  a 
pupJ  of  Washington  Allston,  the  famous 
painter,  under  whom  he  made  much  progress 


and  exhibited  considerable  talent.  In  1825  he 
was  a  Founder  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Design,  and  was  its  first  President,  serving 
from  1826  until  1845.  About  1832  he  became 
interested  in  electricity,  and  turned  from  art 
to  science.  His  achievements  in  this  field  are, 
of  course,  sufficiently  well  known.  His  tele- 
graph apparatus  was  perfected  for  private 
trials  by  1837,  but  owing  to  delays  in  a  Con- 
gressional appropriation,  was  not  tested  in 
public  use  until  May  24,  1844.  From  this 
date  until  his  death  April  2,  1872,  Morse's 
career  was  one  of  unbroken  success,  and  he 
received  recognition,  not  only  from  his  home 
government,  but  from  nearly  all  the  great 
nations  of  the  world.  Not  many  years  ago 
his  statue  in  bronze  was  erected  in  Central 
Park. 

At  the  first  dinner  of  the  Boston  Alumni, 
held  at  the  Parker  House,  March  24,  1886, 
Dr.  William  A.  Mowry,  representing  the 
Alumni  Association,  presented  to  the  Trustees 
a  portrait  of  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse  painted  by 
the  distinguished  artist,  Thomas  Hicks  of 
New  York.  This  portrait  now  hangs  in  the 
library  among  the  likenesses  of  many  other 
illustrious  sons  of  Phillips.  It  is  reproduced 
in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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Landing  on  the  River  Bank 


AN  EXPEDITION  DOWN  THE  SUSQUEHANNA 


On  the  15th  of  May.  Mr.  W.  K.  Moorehead, 
curator  of  the  Department  of  Archaeology, 
started  with  a  party  of  nine  men  for  the  head 
of  the  Susquehanna  River.  Between  May  15 
and  August  1  the  party  proceeded  down 
the  river  as  far  as  Chesapeake  Bay.  The 
distance  from  the  source  to  the  mouth  of 
the  river  is  five  hundred  miles.  The  party 
traversed  three  hundred  and  seventy  miles  of 
it  in  five  small  boats. 

The  expedition  was  in  the  interests  of  the 
Museum  of  the  American  Indian,  Ileye 
Foundation.  Some  two  hundred  historic  and 
prehistoric  Indian  sites  were  mapped  and  two 
thousand  specimens  and  fifty-seven  skeletons 
secured. 

The  purpose  of  the  expedition  was  to  deter- 
mine who  were  the  original  inhabitants  of  the 
river  valley.  It  was  found  that  the  Andastes, 
a  tribe  heretofore  practically  unknown,  oc- 
cupied the  river  in  ancient  times.  The 
Iroquois,  Shawanoes  and  others  of  the  historic 
period,  settled  on  the  river  subsequent  to  the 
arrival  of  the  Andash  s. 

Mr.  Alanson  Skinner  represented  Mr.  Heye, 
and  Rev.  George  P.  Donehoo  the  Historical 
Commission  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  expedition  arrange- 
ments were  made  with  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Historical  Commission  to  carry  on  the  work  for 
four  or  five  summers. 


The  Susquehanna  is  subject  to  floods,  and 
many  of  the  Indian  sites  were  covered  with 
two  feet  of  silt.  This  necessitated  much  extra 
digging.  The  men  employed  were  all  from 
the  State  of  Maine,  and  had  previously  served 
on  the  surveys  carried  on  by  the  Archaeological 
Department  of  Phillips  Academy. 


Ready  for  the  Night 
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Cornell — The  Winning  Track  Team 


THE  CHINESE  STUDENTS'  CONFERENCE 


By  S.  S.  Kwan 


Towards  the  latter  part  of  last  August  the 
Chinese  students  in  the  eastern  states  visited 
Andover  and  held  their  twelfth  annual  (•(in- 
ference on  the  Academy  campus.  The  confer- 
ence was  one  of  great  significance  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  young  men  and  women 
gathered  together  there  constitute  part  of 
the  young  China  of  to-day.  They  are  here 
in  the  United  States  studying  engineering, 
medicine,  education,  law,  economics,  and 
political  science  —  in  fact  every  profession  is 
represented  among  them.  On  their  shoulders 
therefore  lies  the  burden  of  responsibility  for 
the  welfare  of  China.  They  will  exert  theii 
influence,  be  it  for  good  or  for  evil,  on  the 
future  of  China.  It  is  then  a  matter  of 
great  importance  and  perhaps  of  absolute 
necessity  that  they  be  brought  together 
annually  to  discuss  Chinese  affairs  and 
national  problems,  and  to  be  reminded  of 
their  duty  to  their  country.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  conference  affords  an  unusual  op- 
portunity for  them  to  see  things  from  the 
American  point  of  view.  Many  well-known 
Americans  are  usually  invited  to  speak  to  the 
delegates  on  subjects  of  modern  interest. 
This  cannot  but  lead  to  a  better  mutual 
understanding  between  the  Americans  and 
the  Chinese  and  to  a  firmer  bond  of  friendship 
between  the  two  peoples. 

Nine  years  ago,  when  the  Chinese  Students' 
Alliance  was  still  in  its  embryonic  form,  it 
held  its  third  annual  conference  on  the 
Phillips  Academy  grounds.  Since  then,  the 
hosts  of  the   Alliance   had   been  dishing 


Academy,  Colgate  University,  Trinity  College, 
Princeton  University,  Williams  College,  Cor- 
nell University,  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College,  and  Wesleyan  University.  It  is^.'a 
matter,  therefore,  worthy  of  consideration, 
when  the  now  fully  organized  alliance, 
represented  by  its  eastern  members,  comes 
to  Andover  for  the  second  time  for  its  annual 
gathering,  at  the  same  time  breaking  all 
records  for  attendance. 

Mr.  K.  Y.  Mok  of  Yale,  Chairman  of  the 
Eastern  Section,  opened  the  conference  by 
giving  an  address  of  welcome  at  Stone  Chapel. 
He  then  introduced  Dr.  A.  E.  Stearns,  who 
welcomed  the  delegates  on  behalf  of  the 
Academy  authorities.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Conference,  Mr.  T.  V.  Soon,  was  then  in 
troduced.  lie  made  important  announce- 
ments, and  in  outlining  the  program  for  the 
conference,  explained  that  there  was  oppor- 
tunity for  everyone  to  partake  in  some  form 
of  activity. 

This  was  very  true;  and  enthusiasm  ran 
so  high  that  there  was  scarcely  a  person  but 
kept  himself  busy  working  in  co-operation 
with  the  committees.  As  a  result,  the  con- 
ference turned  out  a  huge  success.  One  of 
the  main  features  were  the  brilliant  platform 
addresses  delivered  by  such  men  as  Mr. 
John  H.  Eahey,  ex-president  of  the  American 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Mr.  Willard  D. 
Straight,  once  U.  S.  Consul  General  to 
Mukden.  Dr.  Wallace  Butrick  of  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation,  and  Hon.  David  I.  Walsh, 
ex-Governor  of  Massachusetts. 
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Then  there  were  also  the  various  vocational 
meetings,  where  men  of  the  same  professions 
met  together  to  discuss  how  best  they  could 
serve  China  in  their  respective  walks  of  life. 
To  some  delegates,  however,  the  open  forums 
were  the  most  enlightening,  most  interesting, 
and  most  valuable  part  of  the  convention. 
These  open  forums  consisted  of  discussion 
on  questions  of  national  defence  and  political 
reconstruction. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  winning 
Chinese  oration  was  by  T.  Li  of  Exeter  Acad- 
emy, his  subject  being  Preparedness  The 
second  place  went  to  Miss  Sophia  Chen  of 
Vassar,  who  spoke  on  Peace  and  War.  In 
the  English  orations,  Y.  C.  Yang  of  George 
Washington  and  H.  M.  Lin  of  Wesleyan  were 


In  track,  S.  S.  Kwan  of  M.  L  T.,  a  former 
Andover  boy,  was  easily  the  individual 
champion.  He  won  four  first  places  and  two 
seconds  in  the  field  and  track  events.  Miss 
Caroline.  Huie  of  Hunter  was  the  winner  of 
the  Ladies'  Individual  championship.  The 
club  championship  went  to  Cornell.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  interest  shown  in  tennis, 
and,  aided  and  abetted  by  the  weather,  the 
delegates  occupied  the  courts  from  sunrise 
to  sunset.  The  baseball  team  was  a  success, 
beating  the  Andover  team  3-2.  Alfred  Yap, 
the  pitcher  on  the  Chinese  team,  and  third 
baseman  on  last  year's  Lehigh  team,  was  the 
star  of  the  game.  The  soccer  team,  which 
consisted  of  many  brilliant  players,  including 
S.  S.  Kwan  and  Thomas  Lee,  two  former 


Track  Champion — Kwan  of  Tech. 


awarded  first  and  second  places  respectively. 
Mr.  Yang  held  the  audience  spellbound  with 
his  wonderful  flow  of  vocabulary,  showing 
a  marvellous  mastery  of  the  English  Language. 
He  spoke  on  the  Calculus  of  Possibilities. 
Mr.  Lin  spoke  on  the  Critical  Periods  of 
Chinese  History. 

The  Pennsylvania  Club  defeated  the  Cornell 
Club  in  the  Chinese  debate  in  a  most  spirited 
battle  of  wits.  The  winning  team  upheld 
the  negative  of  the  resolution,  that  in  China 
today  the  problem  of  morality  is  more  urgent 
than  that  of  industrial  developments.  In  this 
as  well  as  in  the  other  literary  contests  there 
was  evidence  of  much  careful  preparation, 
and  the  contestants  must  therefore  be  highly 
commended  for  exhibiting  so  much  interest 
and  investing  so  much  time  and  energy  in 
their  various  undertakings. 


Academy  captains,  played  a  strenuous  game 
with  a  local  team.  The  score  was  1-1.  In 
the  swimming  meets,  L.  G.  Moy  of  M.  I.  T. 
and  Miss  Alice  Huie  of  Barnard  won  the 
men's  and  women's  championships  respec- 
tively. 

The  conference,  in  addition  to  furnishing 
the  delegates  with  lectures  and  sports,  also 
afforded  them  an  unusual  opportunity  to 
form  new  acquaintances  and  to  renew  old 
friendships.  There  were  many  receptions 
and  informal  dances,  and  they  turned  out  a 
social  success.  The  townspeople  also  took 
quite  an  interest  in  the  program  of  the 
Chinese  students,  as  was  shown  by  their 
presence  at  the  literary  and  athletic  contests 
and  the  concerts  and  public  entertainments. 
The  performance,  entitled,  The  New  Order 
Cometh,  was  certainly  very    much  enjoyed 
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by  the  public.  The  parts  were  taken  up  by 
boys  and  girls  from  M.  I.  T.,  Yale,  Hunter, 
Wellesley,  W.  P.  I.,  and  Alt.  Holyoke,  and 
the  play  was  a  clever  presentation  of  old  and 
new  Chinese  matrimonial  customs. 

Even  though  the  conference  lasted  only 
eight  days,  it  was  beneficial  mutually  to  the 
people  of  Andover  and  the  Chinese  students. 


The  students  found  that  they  had  chosen  an 
ideal  place  to  meet;  they  found  the  Academy 
authorities  and  the  people  of  the  town  to 
be  the  soul  of  hospitality,  and  as  the  conference 
'•imc  to  an  end  many  felt  that  another  link 
had  been  forged  in  the  chain  that  will  bind 
together  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
the  people  of  the  Republic  of  China. 


The  Woods  House  on  Bartlet  Street 


General     School  Interests 


The  One  Hundred  Thirty-ninth  School  Year 


On  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  October  3 
and  4,  the  regular  fall  examinations  for 
entrance  to  Phillips  Academy  were  held,  and 
on  the  morning  of  Thursday,  October  5,  the 
school  opened  for  the  year.  This  date  was 
a  postponement  of  exactly  three  weeks  from 
the  day  of  opening  as  announced  in  the  cata- 
logue. The  prevalence  of  infantile  paralysis 
throughout  the  eastern  states  and  the  conse- 
quent alarm  felt  by  parents  led  the  Trustees 
early  in  September  to  send  out  notices  putting 
off  the  day  of  opening  for  two  weeks;  and 
further  consideration  made  it  seem  wise  to 
add  one  week  more  to  the  period  of  post- 


ponement. The  Trustees  felt  that  Andover 
was  as  safe  as  any  place  in  the  country,  no 
case  of  the  disease  having  appeared  within  the 
town  limits;  at  the  same  time  it  was  recognized 
that  every  possible  precaution  should  be 
taken  to  ensure  the  absolute  safety  of  new  and 
old  students.  Every  student  who  presented 
himself  for  admission,  moreover,  was  required 
to  bring  a  certificate  from  his  home  physician, 
stating  that  for  the  previous  two  weeks  he 
had  not  been  exposed  to  infantile  paralysis. 
Without  such  a  certificate  no  boy  was  allowed 
to  occupy  a  room  or  attend  a  recitation.  Up 
to  the  date  of  this  writing  there  has  been  even 
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less  illness  than  is  usual  in  the  school  at  this 
time  of  year,  and  only  one  case  of  infantile  pa- 
raylsis  has  been  discovered  in  Andover  or  in  its 
vicinity.  In  order,  however,  to  avoid  all 
possible  risks  the  students  were  informed  at 
once  that  they  would  not  be  allowed  for  the 
present  to  attend  the  moving  picture  theatre 
in  Andover,  to  ride  on  the  trolley  cars  in  the 
town,  or  to  go  home  at  week  ends  as  those 
living  near-by  have  been  allowed  to  do  in  the 
past.  It  is  hoped  that  these  restrictions  will 
be  necessary  for  only  a  brief  period,  but  they 
will  be  maintained  until  the  danger  has  dis- 
appeared. 

The  enrollment  of  the  school  is  slightly 
larger  than  in  the  last  three  or  four  years,  and 
may  possibly  reach  575.  Nearly  two  hun- 
dred applicants  were  rejected  for  various 
reasons:  poor  previous  records,  lack  of  recom- 
mendations, or  late  application.  At  present 
every  available  room  controlled  by  the  Acad- 
emy is  occupied,  and  quarters  in  private 
houses  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain.  It 
is  apparent  from  the  situation  this  fall  that 
Phillips  Academy  is  actually  in  need  of  new 
dormitories  for  the  proper  accommodation  of 
its  pupils. 

During  the  summer  some  minor  but  much 
needed  improvements  have  been  made  in  the 
plant.  Brick  sidewalks  have  been  laid  on 
Main  Street  leading  up  to  Churchill  House, 
Pease  House,  Tucker  House,  and  Abbot 
House.  Cement  sidewalks  have  been  built 
for  a  considerable  distance  on  Main  Street  and 
on  Phillips  Street,  in  territory  which,  in  wet 
weather,  was  formerly  a  veritable  slough  of 
viscous  mud.  The  Pease  House,  occupied 
by  Dr.  Picrson  S.  Page,  has  been  painted 
yellow,  and  now  stands  out  as  one  of  the 
conspicuously  fine  colonial  residences  on  An- 
dover Hill. 

Some  changes  in  residence  arc  to  be  noted 
among  the  members  of  the  Faculty.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frank  O'Brien  are  occupying  the  apart- 
ments in  Adams  Hall  where  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Pifer  lived  last  year.  Of  the  new  instructors 
Mr.  Brown  will  proctor  in  Pcmberton  Cottage, 
Mr.  Keith  in  Bishop  Hall,  and  Mr.  Fied 
Daly  in  Day  Hall. 

The  new  curriculum,  worked  out  in  detail 
by  the  Curriculum  Committee  with  Pro- 
fessor Charles  H.  Forbes  as  chairman,  goes 
into  operation  with  the  opening  of  the  fall 
term,  and  involves  some  important  modifica- 
tions of  the  course  of  study.  The  new  system 
of  eligibility  rules  adopted  at  the  same  time 
is  also  now  in  use.  There  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  coining  year  will  fall  in  achieve- 
ment below  the  standard  set  during  the  last 
decade. 


Music  Notes 

Favorable  prospects  presage  an  active 
musical  year  at  the  school.  The  voices  of  all 
new  men  in  the  Middle  classes  have  again 
been  tested,  and  there  seem  to  be  a  greater 
number  of  good  voices,  especially  of  tenois, 
than  in  years  past.  The  Glee  Club  and  the 
Choir  have  virtually  been  consolidated,  which 
ought  to  mean  better  work  on  the  part  of  both 
organizations,  the  Glee  Club  men  receiving  the 
regular  choir  training  and  the  Choir  being 
augmented  by  voices  that  were  formerly  inter- 
ested in  the  Glee  Club  only.  The  recent  publi- 
cation of  some  of  the  excellent  liturgical  music 
of  the  Russian  church,  made  familiar  to  many 
by  the  concerts  of  the  choir  of  St.  Nicholas 
Cathedral  of  New  York  City,  will  be  a  valuable 
asset  for  the  choral  work  of  the  choir.  Further- 
more, the  Director  of  Music  of  the  school 
has  compiled,  during  the  summer,  a  collection 
of  sixty  chorales  for  male  voices  with  English 
words,  which  is  about  to  be  published  through 
the  Boston  Music  Company.  It  is  also  hoped 
that  another  more  extensive  manuscript, 
compiled  some  time  ago,  will  soon  see  the 
light  of  day. 

A  number  of  the  boys  who  play  violin  and 
flute  are  assisting  in  the  gallery  of  the  chapel 
at  morning  prayers  and  at  Vespers  on  Sunday 
in  the  rendition  of  the  hymns. 

The  Andover  Choral  Society,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  choir  and  an  auxiliary  chorus 
from  the  town  high  school,  hopes  to  inaugurate 
an  annual  Christmas  service  by  the  rendition 
of  the  first  two  parts  of  Bach's  Christmas 
Oratorio.  The  usual  Christmas  organ  recital 
will  be  played  on  the  last  Wednesday  of  the 
term  and  the  usual  Christmas  carol  service  will 
take  place  on  the  last  Sunday  afternoon. 

At  the  Sunday  afternoon  recitals  from 
5  to  5.15  the  music  consists  of  the  works  of 
Bach  from  the  Youthful  and  First  Master 
Period  to  the  complete  organ  works  of  Men- 
delssohn. At  morning  prayers  the  preludes  of 
each  week  are  taken  from  one  composer. 

For  the  winter  term  Mr.  Pfatteicher  has 
arranged  a  series  of  international  programs, 
consisting  of  numbers  by  Bach,  Mendelssohn, 
Rheinberger,  Reger,  Mozart,  Haydn,  Guil- 
mant,  Widor,  Dubois,  Bossi,  Capoccij 
Lemmens,  Franck,  Tschaikowski,  Handel, 
Smart,  and  Tours. 


Undergraduate  Treasurer 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Advisory  Board 
Charles  Douglas  Walker  of  Duluth,  Minne- 
sota, was  elected  to  the  office  of  Undergraduate 
Treasurer. 
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Registration  for  1916 

This  year's  registration  shows  that  all  the 
states  of  the  Union  are  represented  with  the 
exception  of  Kansas,  Florida,  Nevada,  Dele- 
ware,  New  Mexico,  Mississippi,  Arizona, 
Oklahoma,  and  Arkansas. 


Massachusetts 

New  York 

Connecticut 

Pennsylvania 

New  Jersey 

Illinois 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Minnesota 

Michigan 

Missouri 

California 

Rhode  Island 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

Vermont 

Nebraska 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Louisiana 

Alabama 

District  of  Columbia 

Texas 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Georgia 

Iowa 

Montana 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Oregon 

South  Carolina 
South  Dakota 
Tennessee 
Utah 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wyoming 

Canada 

China 

Cuba 

England 

Guatemala 

Mexico 

Siam 

Spain 

Turkey 

Total 


200 
87 
36 
31 
30 
28 
14 
12 
12 
10 
8 
7 
7 
6 
6 
5 
5 
5 
4 
3 
3 
3 
2 
2 
3 
2 
o 


Trustees'  Meeting 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Phillips  Academy  the  following  officers  were 
elected  for  the  school  year:  Alfred  L.  Ripley, 
Boston,  President,  elected  to  Board  1912; 
J.  C.  Sawyor,  Andover,  Treasurer,  elected 
1900;  Principal  A.  E.  Stearns,  Andover, 
Clerk,  elected  1903.  Executive  Committee, 
Alfred  L.  Ripley,  President;  A.  E.  Stearns, 
Treasurer;  J.  C.  Sawyer,  together  with  Rev. 
James  H.  Ropes,  Cambridge,  elected  1899; 
Doctor  Clifford  H.  Moore,  Cambridge,  elected 
1902;  Hon.  H.  L.  Stimson,  New  York  City, 
elected  1905;  Elias  E.  Bishop,  Boston,  elected 
1907;  Frederick  C.  Crane,  Dalton,  Mass., 
elected  1912. 

It  was  voted  that  a  sum  be  set  aside  by  the 
Trustees  for  the  care  of  the  grave  at  Green- 
land, N.  H.,  of  Eliphalet  Pearson,  Principal  of 
the  school  from  1778  to  1786. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  also  sent  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Alumni  Fund  for 
the  sum  raised  by  the  Alumni  in  support  of 
the  school  for  the  past  year  which  with  inter- 
est vielded  to  the  school  income  for  the  year 
over  $12,500.00. 


Means  Essays 

The  subjects  for  the  Means  Prize  essays 
have  been  announced  as  follows: 

The  Romance  of  the  Bagdadbahn 
Thomas  Mott  Osborne  and  Prison  Re- 
Russia,  the  Unknown 
Sir  Roger  Casement  and  Sinn  Fein 
The  Mother  in  War  Time 
The  Tragedy  of  Roscoe  Conkling 
A  Brief  for  the  Laboring  Man 
When  the  Soldier  Returns 
William  E.  Henlev,  the  Poet  of  Forti- 
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1. 

2. 
form 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
tude 
10. 
11. 

His  Record 

12.  The  Wise  Course  in  Mexico 

13.  Some  Advantages  of  Paper  Diplomacy 

14.  Hernando  Cortes,  Adventurer 

15.  A  Poet-Soldier:  Rupert  Brooke 

16.  Kitchener  of  Khartoum 

17.  The  Statesmanship  of  Eleutherois 
Venizelos 

18.  Feodor  Dostoevsky,  Champion  of  Free- 
dom 

19.  An  Original  Poem 

20.  A  Metrical  Translation 


The  Search  for  the  Northwest  Passage 
Charles  Evans  Hughes:  the  Man  and 
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Faculty  Notes 

Although  Principal  Alfred  E.  Stearns  spent 
most  of  the  summer  in  New  Hampshire,  he 
returned  to  Andover  in  August  in  order  to 
attend  the  convention  of  the  Chinese  Students' 
Alliance,  and  spoke  on  several  occasions  to  the 
delegates.  In  his  absence  the  Academy  Office 
was  in  charge  of  Mr.  Charles  A.  Parmelee. 

Heine's  Harzreise  and  Selections  from  Heine's 
Poetry  and  Prose  is  the  title  of  a  volume 
recently  published  by  Allyn  and  Bacon  and 
edited  by  Mr.  Robert  P.  Keep.  Mr.  Keep  will 
continue  during  1917  to  act  as  Examiner  in 
German  for  the  College  Entrance  Board. 

Mr.  Markham  W.  Stackpole,  Mr.  Horace 
M.  Poynter,  and  Dr.  Pierson  S.  Page  repre- 
sented the  Faculty  at  the  Plattsburg  Training 
Camp  during  the  summer,  and  Mr.  Harold  S. 
Wilkins  attended  the  Naval  Training  Cruise 
held  by  the  Atlantic  Squadron  from  August  15 
to  September  15. 

Three  new  instructors  have  been  engaged 
for  the  coming  year.  Mr.  Sharon  0.  Brown, 
who  takes  Mr.  Pifer's  place  in  the  Department 
of  English,  is  a  graduate  of  Brown  University 
in  the  class  of  1915,  and  has  had  experience  of 
one  year  as  Instructor  in  that  institution. 
During  his  undergraduate  days  Mr.  Brown 
was  Editor  of  the  Brunonian,  and  won  other 
literary  honors.  Mr.  Brown  will  live  in  Pem- 
berton  Cottage. 

Mr.  Clayton  E.  Keith,  a  graduate  of 
Amherst  in  1909,  will  teach  Latin  and  will  also 
organize  the  newly  formed  course  in  Spanish. 
Mr.  Keith  comes  direct  from  Vermont 
Academy,  where  he  made  an  excellent  record  as 
a  teacher.  He  will  act  as  proctor  in  Bishop 
Hall. 

Mr.  Edwin  T.  Brewster,  who  taught  at 
Phillips  Academy  from  1897  to  1903,  and  who 
has  many  intimate  relations  with  the  school, 
will  again  join  the  Faculty,  and  will  take 
charge  of  the  newly  established  courses  in 
General  Science.  Mr.  Brewster  has  been  for 
some  years  a  resident  of  Andover. 

Mr.  Harold  S.  Wilkins  attended  the  six 
weeks'  session  of  the  summer  school  at 
Columbia  University  during  July  and  August. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Hudson  was  Councillor  during 
the  summer  at  Camp  Sagamore,  New  Found 
Lake,  N.  H.,  where  he  introduced  and  took 
charge  of  "shell"  rowing. 

Mr.  James  C.  Sawyer,  Treasurer  of  Phillips 
Academy,  has  been  given  leave  of  absence 
until  January  1,  1917. 

During  August  and  September  Mr.  Bernard 
M.  Allen  has  served  as  the  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  Committee  on  Initiative  and  Referen- 


dum of  the  Union  for  a  Progressive  Consti- 
tution, a  non-partisan  organization  recently 
formed  in  anticipation  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  that  will  probably  be  held  in 
Massachusetts  next  summer.  Mr.  Allen  has 
been  appointed  Special  Collaborator  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education  in  con- 
nection with  the  extensive  reading  courses 
recently  inaugurated.  Mr.  Allen  read  a  paper 
entitled  A  Restatement  of  Indirect  Discourse 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Classical  Association  at  Concord,  October  20. 


The  Phillips  Club 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Phillips  Club, 
held  on  Monday  evening,  October  9,  an  or- 
ganization was  perfected,  and  the  following 
officers  were  elected:  President,  Professor 
Charles  H.  Forbes;  Secretary,  Mr.  Horace 
M.  Poynter;  Treasurer,  Mr.  Charles  A. 
Parmelee.  The  President  appointed  on  the 
House  Committee  Mr.  Charles  A.  Parmelee 
(Chairman),  Mr.  Robert  P.  Keep,  and  Mr. 
John  L.  Phillips,  and  on  the  Entertainment 
Committee  Dr.  Claude  M.  Fuess  (Chairman), 
Professor  Allen  R.  Benner,  and  Mr.  Warren 
K.  Moorehead.  The  policy  of  continuing 
the  series  of  Smoke  Talks  started  last  winter 
was  discussed  and  approved,  and  methods  of 
raising  money  for  this  purpose  were  con- 
sidered. The  annual  reports  of  the  two 
standing  committees  were  read,  and  received 
the  approval  of  the  club.  The  club  rooms  arc 
usually  open  for  the  reception  of  alumni 
through  the  year,  and  visitors  to  Phillips 
Academy  are  especially  invited  to  make  their 
headquarters  there. 

Among  the  talks  already  arranged  for  are 
an  address  on  November  14  by  the  Honorable 
Frank  Knox  of  Manchester,  New  Hampshire, 
and  one  by  the  Honorable  John  Jacob  Rogers, 
congressman  from  the  town  district,  on 
November  28. 


Andover  Ambulance  Abroad 

A  letter  from  Mr.  A.  Piatt  Andrews,  in 
charge  of  the  Field  Service  of  the  American 
Ambulance  in  France,  to  Dr.  Stearns  reports 
that  the  Phillips  Academy  ambulance,  listed 
as  Number  127,  is  still  in  active  use  at  the 
front  near  Verdun,  in  what  is  known  as 
Section  "3".  Mr.  Andrews  says  that  although 
many  cars  have  been  hit  by  shells  and  either 
destroyed  or  seriously  damaged,  there  are 
still  at  least  125  ambulances  engaged  in  the 
work.  Within  the  next  few  months  the  Com- 
mittee in  charge  expect  to  add  five  new  sections 
of  twenty-five  cars  each  to  the  number  which 
they  already  have. 
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School  Preachers 

Beside  Mr.  Stackpole,  the  School  Minister, 
the  following  preachers  will  speak  at  the 
Sunday  Chapel  services  during  the  present 
year: — 

Oct.   15    (Vespers)  Principal  Stearns 
Oct.   29    Mr.  Robert  E.  Speer,  '86,  of  New 
York 

Nov.  12    (Vespers)  Principal  Stearns 
Nov.  19    President  Clarence  A.  Barbour  of 

Rochester  Seminary 

Dec.    3    Rev.  Raymond  C.  Knox,  D.D.,  of 

Columbia  University 

Dec.  17    (Vespers)  Principal  Stearns 
Jan.     7    Dean  Charles  R.  Brown  of  Yale 

University 

Jan.  21  Professor  Harry  E.  Fosdick  of 
Union  Seminary 

Feb.  11  Rev.  Paul  Revere  Frothingham, 
D.D.,  of  Boston 

Mar.  11  Rev.  Anson  Phelps  Stokes,  D.D., 
of  Yale  University 

May  13  Rev.  J.  Edgar  Park  of  West 
Newton 

May  27  Rev.  Nehemiah  Boynton,  D.D., 
'75,  of  Brooklyn 

June  3  ,  President  Albert  Parker  Fitch  of 
Andover  Seminary 


Chapel  Speakers  for  Fall  Term 

The  Chapel  Speakers  for  the  fall  term  have 
been  arranged  as  follows: — 

Oct.  8  Mr.  Stackpole 

Oct.  15  Mr.  Stackpole  and  Dr.  Stearns 

Oct.  22  Mr.  Stackpole 

Oct.  29  Mr.  Robert  E.  Speer  of  New  York 

Nov.  5  Mr.  Stackpole 

Nov.  12  Mr.  Stackpole  and  Dr.  Stearns 

Nov.  19  President  Clarence  A.  Barbour  of 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  26    Mr.  Stackpole 
Dec.    3    Rev.  Raymond  C.  Knox,  D.D.,  of 
Columbia  University,  New  York 
Dec.  10    Mr.  Stackpole 
Dec.  17    Mr.  Stackpole  and  Dr.  Stearns 


The  Lawrence  Work 

During  the  coming  season  the  work  carried 
on  by  the  students  among  the^  foreigners  in 
Lawrence  will  be  continued  under  the  manage- 
ment, as  formerly,  of  Mr.  Frank  L.  Quinby. 
The  financial  report  for  the  work  undertaken 


last  year  has  recently  been  submitted  and  is 
here  printed  as  follows: — 

RECEIPTS 

Balance  from  last  year  $    1 .98 

Collections  Fall  Term  291 . 15 

Average  for  Sunday  (13)  22.32 

Collection  Winter  and  Spring  Terms  303.07 

Average  per  Sunday  (22)  13.77 


Total  Receipts 

DISBURSEMENTS 

Salary 
Rent" 
Carfares  of  Teachers 
Books 
Incidentals 

Deficit  paid  on  Mr.  Raymond's  Salary 
for  last  year 

Total 
Balance 


$596.20 

$500.00 
34.05 
24.45 
5.35 
6.37 

23.43 

$593.65 
2.55 


The  Library 

To  the  Trustees  of  Phillips  Academy, 

Gentlemen : — 

I  herewith  present  my  fifth  annual  report 
as  librarian  of  Phillips  Academy,  for  the  period 
from  September  16,  1915,  to  July  1,  1916. 

During  the  school  year  the  library  was  open 
246  days  with  a  total  attendance  of  12,025 
and  an  average  attendance  of  57. 

The  library  has  now  an  established  place  in 
the  plan  of  school  work  and  its  material  is 
widely  used.  Books  on  History  and  English 
Literature  are  constantly  used  by  students 
taking  these  courses,  the  bound  magazines  are 
in  demand  as  a  source  of  subject  matter  for 
essays,  debates  and  speeches,  and  the  reference 
books  are  frequently  consulted.  The  cir- 
culation of  books  to  those  students  who  find 
time  for  general  reading  constitutes  a  small 
but  useful  part  of  the  library's  activity. 

The  library  course  given  each  year  to  the 
Senior  class  has  been  continued,  one  hundred 
and  forty-three  Seniors  receiving  instruction 
for  two  hours  each.  These  classes  aim  to 
teach  the  students  intelligently  to  make  use  of 
a  library  and  its  material. 

Several  exhibitions  were  held  throughout 
the  year;  for  these  the  library  material  was 
used  as  a  nucleus,  supplemented  by  material 
loaned  by  members  of  the  faculty  and  friends 
of  the  school. 

The  first  of  these  exhibitions  was  held  in 
connection  with  Founders'  Day,  when  pic- 
tures, early  publications,  class  books,  and  other 
memorabilia  connected  with  the  history  of 
Phillips  Academy  were  displayed.  These  were 
kept  on  exhibition  during  the  fall  term  to  serve 
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as  an  occasional  reminder  to  the  students  of 
the  history  and  traditions  of  the  school. 

Beginning  on  Lincoln's  Birthday  and  con- 
tinuing for  several  weeks,  material  illustrating 
the  different  periods  of  American  History  was 
shown.  This  material  consisted  of  books, 
maps,  broadsides,  pictures,  and  a  few  ex- 
amples of  early  firearms.  The  exhibition  was 
well  attended  by  members  of  the  school. 

In  April  such  Shaksperiana  as  the  library 
owned  was  exhibited,  together  with  much 
other  interesting  material  which  was  loaned; 
especially  noteworthy  among  the  latter  was  a 
collection  of  Boydell  engravings  loaned  by 
Mr.  Emerson  Stone.  Foi  this  exhibition 
Professor  Forbes  constructed  a  model  of  an 
Elizabethan  theatre,  which  later  will  be  used 
by  the  English  Department.  The  decoration 
for  this  theatre  was  done  by  Mr.  Edward 
Brooks  of  Andover,  and  the  miniature  figures, 
with  which  the  stage  was  set,  were  painted  by 
Mr.  Winthrop  Peirce,  also  of  Andover.  This 
theatre  attracted  much  attention,  and  many  of 
the  townspeople  as  well  as  a  large  number  of 
the  student  body  attended  the  exhibition. 

The  library  additions  for  the  year  numbered 
589  volumes,  divided  as  follows:  books  pur- 
chased, 277;  gifts,  239;  bound  volumes,  73. 
The  total  number  of  volumes  in  the  library  at 
the  end  of  the  year  was  9296.  These,  with 
more  than  seven  hundred  loaned  from  the 
Peabody  collection,  gave  the  library  the  use  of 
some  ten  thousand  volumes.  An  effort  has 
been  made  to  keep  the  library  shelves  free 
from  books  which  were  out  of  date  and  yet  of 
no  historical  interest,  so  that   the  present 


library  collection  represents,  in  the  main, 
useful  and  valuable  material. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  the  need  of  a 
fund  to  purchase  text-books  to  loan  to  scholar- 
ship students.  The  supply  of  available  books 
is  rapidly  diminishing  as  the  volumes  become 
worn  or  out  of  date,  and  there  is  no  fund  to 
replace  the  books  discarded.  It  would  mean 
much  to  those  students  who  are  working  their 
way  through  school  if  they  could  receive  help 
in  this  direction. 

This  year,  as  in  other  years,  the  alumni  and 
friends  of  the  school  have  generously  remem- 
bered the  library  and  have  contributed  books, 
magazines,  and  pictures.  These  contributions 
have  previously  been  acknowledged  in  earlier 
issues  of  the  Bulletin. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

SARAH  L.  FROST, 

Librarian 


Founders'  Day 

On  account  of  the  late  opening  of  the 
school  the  committee  in  charge  deemed  it  wise 
to  postpone  indefinitely  the  celebration  of 
Founders'  Day  for  this  year.  In  all  probability 
the  anniversary  will  be  recognized  later  in  the 
fall  term  by  some  simple  form  of  observance, 
but  no  special  invitations  will  be  sent  to 
alumni  or  others  who  have  been  regularly  in- 
vited as  guests.  It  is  hoped  that  next  year 
the  plan  of  having  as  a  guest  a  Headmaster  of 
a  prominent  English  school  will  be  carried  into 
effect. 


Undergraduate  Interests 


Society  of  Inquiry 

On  Sunday  evening,  October  8,  the  Society 
of  Inquiry  held  its  first  meeting.  Among  the 
speakers  were  Principal  Stearns,  Mr.  Vaughan 
Blanchard,  Mr.  Fred  Daly,  and  Mr.  Frank 
Quinby,  who  discussed  various  phases  of 
student  life.  The  large  attendance  was  in- 
dicative of  a  prosperous  year  for  the  organiza- 
tion. The  officers  for  the  fall  term  are  as 
follows:— 

President,  Charles  Douglas  Walker  of 
Duluth,  Minn. 

Vice-President,  Herman  Chambers  Wilson 
of  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Secretary,  William  Edwards  Stevenson  of 
Princeton,  N.  J. 

Treasurer,  James  Alexander  Smith,  Jr.,  of 
Chambersburg,  Pa. 


On  Tuesday  evening  following,  the  Society 
held  in  the  Peabody  House  an  informal 
reception  to  the  new  men  in  school.  Among 
the  speakers  were  Mr.  Matthew  S.  McCurdy, 
Harlan  Wooster  Cooley  of  Chicago,  editor  of 
the  Phillipian.  Harold  Robert  Buckley  of 
Springfield,  captain  of  the  Swimming  Team, 
Captain  Russell  of  the  Football  Team,  Captain 
Brennan  of  the  Baseball  Team,  and  Captain 
Converse  of  the  Track  Team.  After  these 
numerous  captains  had  had  their  say,  refresh- 
ments were  served. 

The  annual  canvass  for  new  members  of  the 
Society  was  held  on  Thursday  evening, 
October  12.  Pamphlets  about  the  work  of  the 
Society  and  membership  cards  were  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  new  students. 

From  October  13  to  15  the  Society  enter- 
tained a  delegation  from  Dwight  Hall  at  Yale 
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University,  consisting  of  Mr.  M.  Chism, 
Academic  Secretary,  and  Messrs.  Dudley  and 
Beardslee.  Dormitory  group  meetings  were 
held  and  the  visitors  addressed  the  Sunday 
evening  meeting  of  the  Society. 


Andover  at  Northfield 

The  annual  Students'  Conference  held  at 
Northfield  from  June  26  until  July  2  was 
attended  by  sixteen  Andover  representatives: 
H.  C.  Wilson,  Elliott  Speer,  Gordon  Bartlett, 

G.  M.  English,  R.  B.  Whittier,  G.  H.  Hood, 
W.  R.  Howe,  C.  P.  Gould,  W.  B.  Smith,  R.  F. 
Shedden,  D.  P.  Hatch,  W.  E.  Stevenson, 

H.  T.  Day,  W.  B.  Macdonald,  and  E.  R.  Hale. 
Mr.  Carl  F.  Pfatteicher,  organist  of  Phillips 
Academy,  was  also  organist  of  the  conference. 
The  members  of  the  Andover  delegation  were 
conspicuous  in  their  costumes  of  sailor  caps, 
jumpers,  and  knickerbockers. 

Most  of  the  delegates  lived  in  tents  near  the 
Yale  dormitory.  They  took  an  active  part  in 
the  Bible  and  Mission  study  classes,  and 
attended  regularly  the  conferences  and  meet- 
ings. 

In  the  athletic  contests  the  Phillips  boys 
had  only  a  fair  record,  winning  in  Baseball 
from  Worcester-Cushing,  16-8,  but  losing  in 
Baseball  to  Hill  School,  4-2,  and  in  Soccer  to 
Hill  School,  2-0.  In  the  Track  Meet  Andover 
took  third  place  among  the  preparatory 
schools,  Gould  and  Shedden  winning  nine 
points. 

Of  the  $100  appropriated  for  the  delegates 
by  the  Society  of  Inquiry,  $63  was  spent  for 
the  fees  and  board  of  the  four  accredited  repre- 
sentatives, and  $29.52  for  uniforms;  the 
balance  of  $18.48  has  been  returned  to  the 
Society. 


Scholarship  Statistics 

The  records  of  the  various  school  societies 
for  the  spring  term,  1916,  as  compiled  by 
Mr.  James  C.  Graham,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Societies,  are  as  follows: — 


A.  G.  X. 
P.  B.  X. 
P.  A.  E. 
A.  U.  V. 
P.  L.  S. 
K.  0.  A. 
F.  L.  D. 


67.2% 

65.9 

65.8 

65.4 

64.4 

63.7 

62.7 


According  to  the  ruling  of  the  Faculty  now  in 
operation,  the  A.  G.  X.  Society  will  be  allowed 
one  meeting  a  week  during  the  fall  term,  and 
the  F.  L.  D.  Society  will  be  limited  to  one 
meeting  every  four  weeks. 


Class  Officers  for  Fall  Term 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  various 
classes  for  the  fall  term  resulted  as  follows: — 

1917 

President,  William  Watson  Russell,  Oak 
Hill,  N.  B.,  Canada 

Vice-President,  Robert  Hall  Warren,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Secretary,  Donald  Corprew  Dines,  Denver, 
Col. 

1918 

President,  Harold  Robert  Bucklev,  Spring- 
field 

Vice-President,  Eugene  Schuyler  English, 
Narberth,  Pa. 

Secretary,  James  Alexander  Smith,  Jr., 
Chambersburg,  Pa. 

1919 

President.  George  Dewey  Braden,  Washing- 
ton, Pa. 

Vice-President,  Daniel  Dudley  Avery,  Au- 
rora, N.  Y. 

Secretary,  Elmer  Francis  Stover,  Wellesley 
Hills. 


Peabody  House  Tea 

On  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  October  8, 
the  ladies  of  the  Faculty  gave  a  tea  in  Peabody 
House  to  the  old  and  new  men.  Nearly  three 
hundred  boys  improved  the  opportunity  for 
placing  themselves  on  an  informal  and  friendly 
footing  with  the  teachers.  Mrs.  Warren  K. 
Moorehead  and  Mrs.  Markham  W.  Stackpole 
received. 


Tickets  for  the  Exeter  Game 

On  Saturday,  November  18,  at  two  o'clock 
the  annual  football  contest  with  the  Phillips 
Exeter  Academy  will  be  held  on  Brothers' 
Field  at  Andover.  All  tickets  are  one  dollar. 
Alumni  may  secure  seats  by  applying  to  the 
Phillips  Academy  Athletic  Association,  And- 
over, Massachusetts,  and  enclosing  in  the 
letter  an  envelope  properly  stamped  and 
addressed.  Persons  wishing  to  have  seats 
together  should  make  application  together. 
There  are  plenty  of  excellent  seats  now  avail- 
able, although,  since  Andover's  prospects  this 
year  seem  reasonably  bright,  the  demand  will 
probably  be  large.  All  alumni  who  have  been 
at  any  time  in  the  past  members  of  any 
Andover  Football  eleven  are  heartily  invited 
to  be  the  guests  of  the  Athletic  Association, 
and  places  will  be  reserved  for  them  on  the 
side  lines. 


The  Football  Squad  of  1916 
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Athletics 


The  New  Athletic  Field 

No  more  astounding  transformation  has 
ever  taken  place  on  Andover  Hill  than  that 
by  which  an  area  of  land  formerly  an  almost 
impenetrable  swamp  has  been  changed  into 
a  level  field,  properly  graded  and  drained,  and 
arranged  for  various  kinds  of  sports.  Broth- 
ers' Field  itself  was,  not  so  very  long  ago,  a 
pond  used  extensively  for  skating.  The  land 
beyond  to  the  east  was  far  more  difficult  to 
clear;  yet  it  was  believed  that  only  in  this 
direction  could  ground  for  playing  fields  be 
secured  sufficient  to  provide  for  an  indefinite 
expansion.  With  such  a  plan  in  view  the 
Athletic  Association  has  been  working  for 
the  past  three  years,  and  the  end  is  now  in 
sight. 

The  new  track,  which  is  located  just  to  the 
east  of  the.  present  Brothers'  Field,  is  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  long,  and  will  be  ready  for 
use  at  the  Andover-Exeter  meet  in  the  spring. 
A  220  yards  straightaway  track  will  provide 
a  feature  which  has  hitherto  been  lacking  at 
Andover.  The  track  itself  has  a  foundation 
of  crushed  rock,  covered  with  heavy  cinders, 
and  surfaced  with  a  carefully  prepared  mixture 
of  clay,  loam,  and  engine  cinders.  The  run- 
ways for  the  field,  events  are  constructed  in 
the  same  fashion.  All  the  field  events  will 
be  located  directly  in  front  of  the  grandstand, 
where  they  can  be  seen  by  everybody,  instead 
of,  as  formerly,  in  some  adjacent  meadow  out 
of  sight.  The  grandstand,  built  of  wood,  will 
accommodate  1800  people,  and  will  be  placed 
on  the  south  side,  where  the  sun  will  not  be 
troublesome.  Concrete  curbing  is  placed 
on  both  the  outer  and  inner  edges  of  the  track 
for  the  entire  distance.  Surrounding  hills 
will  block  winds,  and  ought  to  make  possible 
excellent  records.  The  outlook  from  the 
grandstand,  witli  the  field  standing  out 
against  a  background  of  pines  and  low  shrubs, 
is  decidedly  pleasing. 

The  old  track  will  not  be  abandoned,  but 
will  be  used  for  class  teams  and  practice 
work  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  The  plans 
for  the  new  field  include  also  the  erection  of 
a  building  to  fill  the  purposes  of  a  baseball 
cage  and  a  covered  hockey  rink,  but  work  on 
this  structure  will  necessarily  be  delayed  until 
the  track  and  its  surroundings  are  brought 
to  completion.  The  work  is  being  done  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Athletic  Association,  and 
with  money  provided  from  its  funds. 


Football 

The  football  squad,  numbering  twenty-five, 
reported  for  the  first  practice  on  October  3rd. 
Each  day  since  that  date  has  seen  additions 
made  to  the  squad,  so  that  on  the  day  of  the 
first  game  with  Harvard  Freshmen,*  the 
squad  numbers  forty.  Of  these,  the  veterans 
are  Capt.  Russell,  guard,  Talmage,  center, 


Elmer  J.  Stover 
Half-back 

Davis,  quarterback  and  end.  Stover,  half-back, 
Wilson,  tackle.  Others  who  have  been  with 
the  squad  previous  to  this  year,  and  who  are 
doing  well,  are:  Crane,  half-back,  Atwater, 
Munger  and,  Dresser,  tackles,  Thurlow  and 
Wanamaker  at  half-back.  There  are  many 
new  boys  who  are  showing  up  fairly  well  at 
this  writing:   Herr,   guard,    Noyes,  center, 
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Brown,  Warner,  and  Hill,  ends,  Warren  at 
quarterback,  Braden,  Flynn,  and  Larkin  in 
the  back-field. 

The  line  averages  about  170  pounds,  and 
the  backfield  should  be  fast  and  powerful 
with  more  practice.  Good  punting  may  be 
expected  from  two  or  three  candidates,  with 
prospects  of  two  good  drop  kickers. 

Just  at  the  present,  the  outlook  for  a  fairly 
good  team,  barring  injuries,  is  rather  bright. 
Individually  the  candidates  are  promising, 
but  plenty  of  work  on  fundamentals  is  needed 
before  they  can  get  into  the  broader  parts  of 
the  game. 

Coach  Fred  J.  Daly  has  been  in  active 
charge  of  the  squad,  and  his  energy  and  in- 
telligent criticism  have  already  begun  to 
work  wonders  with  the  green  material.  His 
popularity  among  the  men  ensures  that  unity 
of  spirit  which  is  necessary  to  any  well-organ- 
ized team. 

As  there  has  not  been  a  reasonable  amount 
of  time  for  comment  on  the  individuals, 
Mr.  Daly  feels  that  this  should  be  reserved 
for  a  later  issue  when  he  hopes  to  be  able  to 
report  in  addition  something  of  greater  inter- 
est to  the  many  P.  A.  graduates. 

The  season's  schedule  is  as  follows: 

October  14  —  Harvard  "20. 

18  — M.  I.  T.  '20. 
21 —  Dartmouth '20. 
28  —  Worcester  Academy. 
November  4  —  Yale  '20  at  New  Haven. 
10  — Harvard  2nd. 
"      18  —  Exeter. 


Track  Athletics 

The  prospects  for  a  representative  track 
team  this  year  are  a  little  brighter  than  they 
were  last  year  at  this  time.  There  is  a  nucleus 
this  year.    Several  men  are  available  who  were 


competitors  in  the  Exeter  Meet  of  a  year  ago, 
among  them  six  letter  men. 

Fall  practice  was  started  upon  the  opening 
of  school  with  a  squad  of  about  one  hundred 
on  the  class  track  squads  and  about  thirty 
on  the  varsity  squad.  An  interclass  meet 
open  only  to  those  not  having  won  their 
insignia  will  be  held  November  third  and  a 
handicap  meet  on  November  tenth  open  to 
any  man  who  has  elected  track  as  his  fall 
sport.  With  these  two  meets  as  a  test  a 
squad  will  be  chosen  to  train  throughout  the 
winter. 

An  endeavor  was  made  last  fall  to  create 
an  interest  in  cross-country.  A  group  of 
thirty  worked  steadily  until  last  autumn.  This 
fall  the  first  call  for  candidates  brought  out 
but  eleven  men,  showing  a  marked  decrease. 
This  is  to  be  deplored  since  cross-country  is 
the  surest  method  of  developing  distance  men 
for  the  spring  meets.  The  cause  for  this 
falling  off  in  numbers  is  due  largely  to  two 
factors,  namely,  the  hard  work  a  fellow  is 
called  upon  to  do  is  never  offset  by  the  honor 
gained  in  the  fall,  and  the  physical  department 
has  limited  the  candidates  to  those  of  seven- 
teen years  or  over.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
this  fall  sport  will  soon  have  to  be  given  up. 

An  effort  will  be  made  this  winter  to  atone 
for  the  overwhelming  defeat  sustained  by  us 
at  the  hands  of  Exeter's  relay  team.  With 
this  in  view  it  is  now  planned  to  hold  a  series 
of  inter-dormitory  relay  races  on  the  board 
track  early  in  the  winter  term.  Indoor  track 
work  has  suffered  a  serious  lack  of  interest  in 
the  past  few  years,  and  some  such  incentive 
and  objective  is  needed  to  bring  out  new 
material. 

The  new  out-door  cinder  track  will  be 
available  next  spring.  When  completed  it 
will  be  second  to  none  in  New  England. 
Every  effort  will  be  made  to  give  it  the  proper 
christening  May  30,  1917. 


Graduate  Interests 


Reunion  of  Class  of  1901 

Fifteen  years  since  we  sang  the  class  ode 
to  1901  written  by  Charley  Ryder  and  took 
leave  of  the  old  Academy  building  and  the 
benevolent  despotism  of  "Bantv."  Hard  to 
believe  if  we  were  to  judge  by  our  own  youthful 
feelings  as  wc  gathered  at  what  "Redely" 
Mains  calls  the  "Mess  Hall"  for  our  class 
reunion  dinner  June  8,  1916.  But  easy  of 
realization  when  we  looked  around  at  the 
amazing  growth  in  the  school's  physical 
equipment  which  those  fifteen  years  had 
brought  about.     Eight  of  us  were  at  that 


little  dinner,  gathered  to  renew  the  friend- 
ships of  old  Andover  and  to  appraise  the 
values  of  the  new  Andover:  Joe  Burns  and 
John  Angus  of  the  "local  committee":  Dr. 
"Reddy"  Mains  of  Danvers;  Rev.  Arthur 
Derbyshire  of  Haverhill;  ('.apt.  Billy  Matthews 
of  the  baseball  team,  now  growing  a  bit  heavy 
and  slow  on  the  bases;  Ed.  Campion  and 
Jimmie  Barlow  from  the  far  West  in  a  close 
contest  for  the  silver  cup  awarded  to  him  who 
should  come  farthest  to  the  reunion  (Jim  won 
by  a  hair  —  almost  the  last  one  he  had  left); 
and  the  long,  thin  scribe,  of  whom  it  used  to 
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be  said  by  the  class  wits  that  he  daren't  eat 
an  apple  for  fear  it  would  show.  Ye  scribe 
may  now  remark  without  mentioning  names, 
that  within  the  past  year  he  has  seen  a  class- 
mate or  two  who  could  easily  swallow  a 
watermelon  without  fear  of  discovery. 

A  jolly  dinner  it  was,  followed  by  a  long 
cozy  evening  listening  to  stories  of  the  famous 
old  rugged  days  in  "Latin  Commons"  when 
such  "cave  men"  as  Reddy  Mains  and  Tommy 
Burke  took  snow  baths  daily,  to  toughen  their 
sinews  to  battle  for  the  glory  of  the  blue. 

Some  wondered  a  bit  whether  all  this  recent 
growth  in  material  equipment  had  not  softened 
the  fibre  of  the  boys,  and  changed  the  ideals 
of  the  school,  to  the  detriment  of  its  old-time 
sturdy  democracy.  But  next  day,  when 
Charley  Forbes  had  warmed  our  hearts  and 
Al  Stearns  roused  them  by  their  splendid 
talks  on  the  Andover  of  to-day,  —  and  to- 
morrow, —  all  misgivings  were  laid  away. 
It  is  a  better  Andover  to-day,  with  its  old 
virtues  enchanced,  others  added,  and  old 
time  evils  badly  scorched  and  in  a  fair  way 
to  be  killed. 

We  wish  everyone  of  our  classmates  could 
have  been  with  us  to  hear  those  speeches. 
No  one  ever  sat  in  Senior  Latin  but  had  his 
spiritual  fibre  braced  by  the  kindly,  inspiring 
magnetism  of  Charley  Forbes.  Optimism, 
integrity,  loyalty  and  a  belief  in  a  life  of 


service.  Did  Charley  ever  mention  such 
things?  No;  but  he  lived  them  before  our 
eyes;  and  we  absorbed  them  unawares. 
Charley  talked  about  growing  old.  But  he 
is  going  to  live  long  enough  to  teach  our  sons 
as  he  taught  us.  Long  life  to  him.  And  if 
any  absent  member  of  1901  has  misgivings  as 
to  where  Andover  is  going  under  Al  Stearns, 
our  message  to  him  is:  Come  back  to  a  reunion 
and  hear  Al  talk  and  see  what  he  is  doing. 
You  will  leave  with  renewed  faith  not  only 
in  Andover  but  in  the  future  of  America. 
For  the  future  of  America  is  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  come  from  her  schools. 


Reunions  in  1917 

Reunions  at  Commencement  in  1917  will  be 
held  by  the  class  of  1857,  the  class  of  1867,  and 
by  the  remaining  classes  for  each  five  years 
from  that  date.  Especiallv  important  will  be 
the  gatherings  of  1887,  1892,  1897,  and  1907. 
Class  secretaries  have  been  appointed  by 
several  of  these  classes,  and  the  correspondence 
has  been  already  begun.  In  cases  where  no 
class  secretary  has  yet  been  chosen,  the  work 
of  organization  is  being  carried  on  by  the  class 
representatives  on  the  Alumni  Fund  Com- 
mittee. Mr.  Frederick  E.  Newton,  Secretary 
of  the  Andover  Class  Reunion  Board,  and  Mr. 
Frank  L.  Quinby,  Permanent  Secretary  of  the 
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Alumni  Fund,  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  the 
representatives  of  various  reunion  classes. 
Both  gentlemen  may  be  reached  at  their  homes 
in  Andover.    Indications  at  present  seem  to 


George  Washburn 


show  that  an  exceptionally  large  number  of 
graduates  will  return  next  June,  and  that  an 
enthusiastic  gathering  of  alumni  may  be 
expected. 


William  Hayes  Ward 


TWO  DISTINGUISHED  ALUMNI 


George  Washburn  1833  -  1915 

He  was  the  son  of  a  cultured  merchant, 
a  graduate  of  Phillips  m  1849,  of  Amherst  in 
1855,  and  a  student  in  Andover  Theological 
Seminary.  For  forty  years  he  was  president 
of  Robert  College  in  Constantinople,  the 
creator  of  progress  and  freedom  in  the  Balkan 
states,  the  guide  of  diplomacy  and  business. 

Viscount  Bryce  wrote  of  him,  "Greeks, 
Bulgarians  and  Armenians  all  learned  to 
trust  him  and  Turks  of  the  better  sort  recog- 
nized the  nobility  of  his  aim  and  the  honesty 
of  his  methods.  He  was  one  of  the  best 
friends  the  F.astern  people  have  had  in  oui 
time." 


William  Hayes  Ward  1835  -  1916 

Editor  of  The  -Independent  for  nearly 
fifty  years,  he  wrote  with  facile  eloquent  and 
convincing  style.  He  became  eminent  as 
educator,  poet,  archaeologist  and  reformer. 

Lucid  and  just  in  all  his  ways  he  was  un- 
assuming in  demeanor.  I  lis  published  works 
were  scholarly,  authoritative  and  possessed 
a  mastery  of  the  English  language. 

He  graduated  from  Phillips  in  1852,  from 
Amherst  in  1856  and  from  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  1859,  and  died  in  South 
Berwick,  Me.,  August  28,  1916. 
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Scholarship  Honors  at  Yale 

In  the  honors  for  the  Class  of  1919  during 
the  entire  term  of  1915-16  Andover  leads  with 
six  men:  Robert  Baker  Donworth,  Seattle, 
Wash.;  William  Howard  Bovcy,  Jr.,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.;  Frederick  Paul  Gelbach,  Jr., 
New  York  City;  Lestei  Hart  Larabee,  Willi- 
mantic,  Conn.:  George  Peter  Murdock, 
Meriden,  Conn.;  Charles  Lloyd  Thomas, 
Fall  River,  Mass. 


Obituaries 

1843 — Joseph  Wentworth  Peirce,  son  of 
Joshua  Winslow  and  Emily  Sheafe  Peirce,  was 
born  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  December  18,  1829. 
He  attended  Exeter  at  the  age  of  14  and  became 
a  banker,  residing  in  Portsmouth,  in  which  city 
he  died  February  21,  1916. 

1849 —  Albert  Emerson,  son  cf  Samuel  and 
Nancy  Wilson  Emerson,  was  born  in  Haverhill. 
February  11,  1827  and  was  a  member  of  Co.  F, 
50th  Regt.  Mass.  Inf.  and  Co.  M,  4th  Heavy 
Artillery  in  the  Civil  War.  He  became  a  florist 
and  market  gardener  and  died  in  Haverhill, 
February*  19,  1916. 

1850 —  John  Francis  Cogswell,  son  of  Francis 
and  Mary  Sykes  Marland  Cogswell,  was  born 
in  Dover,  N.  H.,  March  25,  1835  and  after 
leaving  Andover,  engaged  in  the  express  business 
in  Lawrence  and  later  was  a  large  orange  grower 
in  Florida.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Common 
Council  and  of  the  board  of  Aldermen  in  Law- 
rence, a  trustee  of  the  public  library  and  of  the 
Broadway  Savings  Bank.  Mr.  Cogswell  died 
in  Falmouth,  Maine,  September  2,  1916. 

1852 — William  Hayes  Ward,  son  of  James 
Wilson  and  Hetta  Lord  Hayes  Ward,  was  born 
in  Abington,  June  25,  1835  and  graduated  from 
Amherst  in  1856  and  from  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  in  1859.  He  taught  in  Wisconsin 
and  in  New  York,  was  pastor  in  Kansas  and  for 
the  rest  of  his  life  was  connected  with  "  The 
Independent"  published  in  New  York  City. 
He  was  the  director  of  the  Wolfe  expedition  to 
Babylonia  in  1884-5,  a  trustee  of  Amherst  Col- 
lege, president  of  the  American  Oriental  Society, 
and  an  author  of  several  books.  Dr.  Ward  was 
the  father  of  Herbert  D.  Ward,  Phillips  1880. 
He  died  in  South  Berwick,  Me.,  August  28, 
1916.  A  further  account  is  given  elsewhere  in 
this  issue. 

1857 — Charles  Stuart  Beebe,  son  of  Lucius 
and  Sylenda  Morris  Beebe,  was  born  in  South 
Wilbraham,  May  1,  1842  and  was  a  dealer  in 
wholesale  hardware.  His  home  was  in  Pomona, 
N.  Y.,  and  news  has  been  received  of  his  death. 


1860 —  Amos  Phillips  Alley,  son  of  Franklin 
and  Caroline  Frost  Martin  Alley,  was  born  in 
Marblehead,  October  30,  1840  and  became  a 
farmer  in  his  native  town  where  he  died  Novem- 
ber 25,  1915. 

1861 —  James  Gregory  Dougherty,  son  of  James 
and  Catherine  Biddy  Russell  Dougherty,  was 
born  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  September  22,  1838  and 
graduated  from  Brown  in  1865,  having  served 
in  the  Civil  War  in  Co.  D,  10th  R.  I.  Vols.  He 
was  a  teacher  in  Phillips  in  1866-67  and  gradu- 
ated from  Andover  Seminary  in  1868.  He  was 
pastor  in  Missouri  and  Kansas,  president  of 
Colorado  College  1875-76,  trustee  of  Washburn 
College,  and  died  in  Chicago,  111.,  August  14, 
1916. 

1862 —  Charles  Warren  Hayward,  son  of 
Henry  Edwards  and  Polly  Swain  Curtis  Hay- 
ward,  was  born  in  Andover,  September  17, 
1843.  He  was  freight  agent  at  Andover  of  the 
B.  &  M.  R.  R.  and  occupied  a  similar  position 
for  twelve  years  at  Ward  Hill.  He  also  carried 
on  a  farm  in  North  Andover.  His  son,  Frederick 
D.,  was  a  member  of  the  class  of  1890  at  Phillips. 
Mr.  Hayward  died  in  North  Andover,  August 
29,  1916. 

1868 — Solomon  Carrington  Minor,  son  of 
Solomon  Benedict  and  Cynthia  Adeline  Car- 
rington Minor,  was  born  in  Waterbury,  Conn., 
June  4,  1850  and  graduated  from  Yale  in  1873 
and  from  the  Medical  Department  of  New 
York  University  in  1892.  For  sixteen  years 
he  taught  in  Connecticut,  and  during  the  rest 
of  his  life  \vas  in  private  practice  of  general 
medicine  in  New  York  City,  where  he  died 
June  16,  1916. 

1872 — William  Henry  Haseltine,  son  of  Wil- 
liam and  Martha  Elizabeth  Peaslee  Haseltine, 
was  born  in  Haverhill,  September  20,  1852  and 
engaged  in  farming.  He  died  March  6,  1915 
in  Haverhill. 

1880 — Isa  Henry  Leveen,  son  of  Henry  and 
Sarah  Leveen,  was  born  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
in  1861,  and  graduated  from  Brown  in  1883. 
He  studied  law  at  Columbia  and  practiced  his 
profession  in  New  York  City  in  1886-88.  He 
was  a  journalist  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  in  the 
Russo-Japanese  war  and  in  New  York  City. 
Mr.  Leveen  died  in  Jamaica,  Long  Island,  N. 
Y.,  April  24,  1916  as  the  result  of  an  automobile 
accident. 

1886 — Maurice  Jefferson  Cody,  son  of  John 
and  Joannah  White  Cody,  was  born  in  Lexing- 
ton, November  9,  1864  and  graduated  from 
Harvard  in  1891.  He  was  for  one  year  in  the 
Harvard  Law  School,  then  entered  journalism, 
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becoming  editor  of  the  Paper  Trade  Journal. 
He  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  June  14,  1916. 

1888 — Frank  Hall  Emery,  son  of  George 
Wallingford  and  Marcia  Ives  Hall  Emery,  was 
born  in  Boston,  May  6,  1868,  and  died  in  Brant 
Rock,  September  6,  1913. 

1895 — Walter  Sprague  Coburn,  son  of  Walter 
and  Mary  Elizabeth  Bigelow  Coburn,  was  born 
in  Lowell,  April  4,  1874  and  became  a  dealer 
in  cotton  and  cotton  waste.  Mr.  Coburn  died 
in  Lowell,  January  1,  1915. 

1895 —  George  Bridge  Stratton,  son  of  George 
Lyman  and  Annie  Maria  Bridge  Stratton,  was 
born  in  Concord,  N.  H.,  September  19,  1876, 
and  died  in  the  same  city,  May  14,  1915. 

1896 —  Kenneth  Bruce,  son  of  Wallace  and 
Annie  Backer  Bruce,  was  born  in  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.,  December  28,  1876  and  graduated  from 
Yale  in  1900.  He  died  in  Hot  Springs,  Va., 
September  3,  1916. 

1901 — Charles  Rowe  Fish,  son  of  Charles 
Everett  (P.  A.  1874)  and  Nellie  Rowe  Fish,  was 
born  in  Chicopee,  December  1,  1883  and  was 
a  member  of  Yale  and  Bucknell  Universities. 
He  became  a  reporter  and  writer  for  newspapers 
in  New  York,  Worcester  and  Boston.  He  died 
in  Amesbury,  September  18,  1916. 

1901 — Orrin  Allen  Wilson,  son  of  George 
Edwin  and  Hannah  Fitzmaurice  Wilson,  was 
born  in  Sterling,  111.,  January  27,  1880  and 
became  the  general  western  manager  for  the 
Clinton  (la.)  Bridge  and  Iron  Works  with  office 
in  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Mr.  Wilson  died  August 
25,  1916  of  concussion  of  the  brain,  caused  by 
an  accident  in  a  polo  tournament  at  Del  Monte, 
Cal. 

1903 — Arthur  Judd  Ryan,  son  of  Edward 
Harry  and  Amanda  Judd  Ryan,  was  born  in 
Newark  Valley,  N.  Y.,  June  30,  1882  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Yale  Class  of  1907.  He  also 
studied  in  the  New  York  Law  School.  His 
disappointment  in  writing  successful  plays  led 
him  to  take  his  own  life  in  New  York  City  the 
last  of  July  1916. 

1911 — John  Witbeck  Barrell,  son  of  Finley  and 
Grace  Witbeck  Barrell,  was  born  in  Chicago, 
111.,  September  12,  1892  and  graduated  from 
Yale  in  1915.  He  was  drowned  in  the  Illinois 
River  at  Moscow  Bay,  near  Havana,  111.,  July 
1,  1916. 


Personals 

1864 — Daniel  A.  Sargent  is  a  manufacturer 
of  lumber  at  South  Brewer,  Me. 

1866 — Albert  D.  Davis  is  proprietor  of  the 
Bonnie  Brae  Farms,  producers  of  certified  milk. 

1869 — At  the  Forty-second  annual  encamp- 
ment of  the  Iowa  Department  G.  A.  R.  held  at 
Marshalltown,  la.,  in  June,  Rev.  W.  E.  Stanley 
was  re-elected  Chaplain  by  acclamation.  He  is 
serving  his  seventeenth  year  as  pastor  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church  at  Eldora,  la. 

1871 — Willard  G.  Bassett  is  clerk  and  director 
of  Grays  Harbor  Co.,  District  No.  105,  and 
may  be  addressed  at  Malone,  Wash. 

1871 — James  A.  Munroe,  vice-president  of 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  received  last  June 
the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  at  Dart- 
mouth College. 

1876 — In  September,  Brig. -Gen.  Henry  G. 
Sharpe  was  appointed  quartermaster-general 
of  the  United  States  Army,  with  the  rank  of 
major-general. 

1878 —  Rev.  Robert  S.  Lindsay,  formerly  of 
York,  Neb.,  is  now  pastor  at  Arlington,  Ohio. 

1879 —  Rev.  Frederic  G.  Chutter  is  pastor  of 
the  Congregational  church  at  Lebanon,  N.  H. 

1882 — Rev.  Edward  A.  Ford  is  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  at  Ong,  Neb. 

1882 —  Robert  E.  Smith  is  general  superin- 
tendent of  motive  power  of  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Line  Railroad  Company,  with  offices  at  Wilming- 
ton, N.  C. 

1883 —  Rev.  Eugene  C.  Webster  is  one  of  the 
principals  of  the  University  School,  899  Boyls- 
ton  St.,  Boston. 

1886 — Albert  G.  Duncan  is  treasurer  of  the 
Harmony  Mills,  with  office  at  77  Franklin  St., 

Boston. 

1888 —  Charles  N.  Marland  is  assistant  treas- 
urer of  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  and  Her- 
bert R.  Wheeler,  '84,  is  treasurer. 

1889—  Clifford  D.  Bliss  is  a  dealer  in  Bonds 
at  101  Elm  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

1890 —  Rev.  Frederick  D.  Hayward  is  pastor 
of  the  First  Congregational  church,  Ticonde- 
roga,  N.  Y. 
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1891 — Daniel  C.  Adams  is  a  member  of  the 
brokerage  firm  of  Foster  &  Adams,  7 1  Broadway, 
New  York  City. 

1891 — George  R.  Atha  is  pastor  of  the  Baptist 
Church  at  Groton,  Connecticut.  His  address 
is  3  Ramsdell  Street. 

1891 — Azel  Ames  is  a  salesman  for  the  Kerite 
Insulated  Wire  &  Cable  Company  of  30  Church 
St.,  New  York  City.  He  resides  in  Yonkers, 
New  York. 

1891 — Frederic  H.  Bartlett  is  a  physician, 
making  a  specialty  of  children's  diseases,  44 
East  63d  St.,  New  York  City. 

1891 — Rev.  George  G.  Bartlett  is  now  Dean 
of  the  Episcopal  Divinity  School  of  Philadelphia. 

1891 — Ithamar  Mansur  Beard  and  Minerva 
Rorty  were  married  in  New  York  City  June  21, 
1916. 

1891 — Irving  W.  Bonbright  is  a  member  of 
the  brokerage  firm  of  W.  P.  Bonbright  &  Com- 
pany, 14  Wall  St.,  New  York  City. 

1891 — A.  Ray  Clark  is  with  Jewett  Bros., 
brokers,  120  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

1891 — B.  C.  Cobb  is  with  the  brokerage  firm 
of  Hodenpyl,  Hardy  &  Company,  14  Wall  St., 
New  York  City. 

1891 — Kimball  G.  Colby  is  publisher  of  the 
Lawrence  Telegram,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

1891— Harry  H.  Condit  is  with  H.  D.  Beach 
&  Son  Co.,  manufacturers  of  advertising  special- 
ties, 42  Union  Square,  New  York  City. 

1891 — Edward  V.  Cox  is  Chief  Accountant 
for  the  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Com- 
pany at  195  Broadway,  New  York  City.  His 
residence  is  at  150  East  7th  St.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

1891 — Benjamin  H.  Dwight  is  a  real  estate 
broker  and  resides  at  114  W.  79th  St.,  New  York 
City. 

1891 — Clifford  Francis  is  Superintendent  of 
the  Pontoosuc  Wollen  Mfg.  Co.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

1891 — George  A.  Kaven  is  in  the  Legal  De- 
partment of  The  Title  Guarantee  &  Trust 
Company,  176  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

1891 — James  C.  Kimberly  is  Second  Vice- 
President  of  The  Kimberly  Clark  Co.,  manufac- 
turers of  paper  at  Neenah,  Wisconsin. 

1891 — Joseph  L.  Leavitt  now  resides  at  1960 
West  20th  St.,  Los  Angles,  Calif. 


1891 — Vance  C.  McCormick  of  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  has  veen  elected  Chairman  of  the  National 
Democratic  Campaign  Committe. 

1891— James  Ogilvie,  M.  D.,  is  located  at 
102  Hamilton  Place,  New  York  City. 

1891— Alfred  T.  Osgood,  M.  D.,  is  located  at 
40  East  41st  St.,  New  York  City. 

1891 — J.  Philip  Roman  is  State's  Attorney 
for  Allegany  County,  Maryland. 

1891 — Moses  A.  C.  Shackford  is  Treasurer 
of  The  Dover  Savings  Bank,  Dover,  N.  H. 

1891 — Alburn  E.  Skinner  is  Vice-President 
of  The  National  Bank  of  Westfield,  Westfield, 
New  York. 

1891— Fred  S.  Smith,  M.  D  ,  is  located  in 
North  Andover,  Mass. 

1891— Rev.  Laird  W.  Snell  is  Rector  of  St. 
Luke's  Church,  Jamestown,  New  York. 

1891 — Horace  N.  Stevens  is  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co.,  dry  goods  commission 
merchants,  at  23  Thomas  St.,  New  York  City. 
He  resides  in  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

1891 — James  Taylor,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  is  located  at 
49  Pearl  St.,  Worcester,  Mass.  He  is  a  specialist 
on  the  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat. 

1891— Hartley  W.  Thayer,  M.  D.,  is  located 
at  355  Walnut  St.,  Newtonville,  Mass. 

1891 — Joseph  E.  Tucker  is  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  F.  E.  Tucker  &  Son,  retail  furniture, 
Haverhill,  Mass. 

1891 — Selden  W.  Tyler  is  Assistant  Sales 
Manager  of  The  Carter's  Ink  Company,  Boston. 
He  resides  at  24  Park  Avenue,  Wakefield,  Mass. 

1891 — Benjamin  G.  Wells  is  on  the  Staff  of 
the  Philadelphia  Press,  Philadelphia. 

1891 — Samuel  P.  White  is  practising  law  at 
60  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  He  resides  at  Bev- 
erly, Mass. 

1891 — Robert  Wilkinson  is  practising  law 
at  236  Main  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York. 

1891:  Information  is  wanted  by  the  Secre- 
tary regarding  the  following  men,  whose  present 
addresses  are  unknown. 

P.  A.  '91     John  L.  Fiske 

G.  E.  Freeborn 
Chas.  B.  Morrison 

H.  D.  Russell 
F.  J.  Sullivan 
H.  J.  Young 
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Also  in  P.  S.  '91 

E.  de  C.  Chisholm 

F.  H.  Bohne 
A.  L.  Crawford 
F.  R.  de  Funiak 
J.  B.  Gilbert 
W.  L.  Lansing 
H.  T.  Mills 

Rev.  W.  H.  Sterns 

W.  R.  Wait 

J.  H.  Wheelock 

H.  H.  Withington 
Any  word  regarding  even  one  of  these  [men  will 
be  greatly  appreciated  by  the  Secretarv,  Selden 
W.  Tyler,  24  Park  Ave.,  Wakefield,  Mass. 

1895 — Elbert  Wade  Alden  is  with  the  Green- 
field Tap  &  Die  Corporation,  Greenfield,  Mass. 

1895 — Cyrus  I.  Bosworth  is  conducting  a 
fruit  ranch  at  Sumner,  Wash. 

1895 —  David  C.  Mills  is  manager  of  the 
Associated  Fur  Manufacturers,  Inc.,  with 
offices  at  303  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

1896 —  Osborne  Atwater  Day  and  Miss  Ger- 
trude Smedberg  Kearnv  were  married  in  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  September  19,  1916. 

1896 —  James  C.  Greenway  has  been  appointed 
Director  of  the  Department  of  Health  of  Vale 
University. 

1897 —  Edmund  L.  Davison  is  cashier  of  the 
Commercial  Bank  of  Wichita,  Kans. 

1898 —  Shirley  G.  Taylor  is  vice-president  fo 
Tavlor  &  Crate,  dealers  in  Hardwood  Lumber, 
Buffalo,  N.  V. 

1899 —  Maurice  A.  Burbank  is  Lieutenant  in 
the  212th  Battalion  of  the  American  Legion  of 
the  Canadian  Expeditionary  Force. 

1899 —  William  B.  Donahue  is  clerk  of  Greene 
County,  with  offices  at  Catskill,  N.  Y. 

1900 —  N.  S.  M.  Taylor  is  Secretary  of  Taylor 
&  Crate,  Hardwood  Lumber  dealers,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

1901 —  James  E.  Barlow  is  assistant  city  man- 
ager Public  Department,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

1901 —  Moncrieff  Mitchell  Cochran  and  Miss 
Margaret  Turner  Davis  were  married  at  South 
Orleans,  July  20,  1916  and  are  living  at  1 1 
Summit  Court,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

1902 —  W'm.  J.  Colby  is  assistant  manager  of 
The  Bennett  Publishing  Co.,  120  Boylston  St., 
Boston. 


1902 — Horace  Farwell  Ferry  and  Miss  Caroline 
Rowley  Clarke  were  married  in  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  May  13,  1916.  Mr.  Ferry  is  pastor  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  church,  Superior,  Wise. 

1902 — Frank  O'Brien  and  Miss  Dorothy 
Cutler  Dole  were  married  in  Andover,  June  24, 
1916. 

1902 —  Philip  Loring  Reed  and  Miss  Sarah 
Bond  Morrill  Shattuck  were  married  in  Norwood, 
October  14,  1916. 

1903 —  Rev.  Edward  C.  Boynton,  recently  of 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  is  pastor  at  the  Adams 
Square  Congregational  church,  Worcester. 

1904 —  Roland  D.  Perkins  is  with  the  Fireproof 
Specialty  Co.,  107  West  Seventh  St.,  Topeka, 
Kans. 

1904 — Hicks  Arnold  Weatherbee  and  Miss 
Marjorie  Foley  were  married  in  White  Plains, 
N.  Y.,  July  31,  1916. 

1906 —  George  DuBois  Proctor  and  Miss 
Eileen  Alanna  Scherr  were  married  in  New  York 
City,  July  7,  1916. 

1907 —  Edward  A.  Hawks  is  special  represen- 
tative of  the  department  of  Railway  Equip- 
ment of  the  Dahlstrom  Metallic  Door  Co., 
with  office  at  Detroit,  Mich. 

1907 —  Carroll  C.  Hincks  has  opened  a  law 
office  at  36  North  Main  St.,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

1908 —  John  Avery  Ingersoll  and  Miss  Elinor 
Houghton  Buckeley  were  married  in  New  York 
City,  June  27;  1916. 

1908 —  Steuart  Lansing  Pittman  and  Miss 
Doris  McMillan  were  married  June  3,  1916. 

1909 —  Edward  Woolsey  Freeman  and  Miss 
Dorothy  Perkins  were  married  at  Riverdale-on- 
the-Hudson,  September  23,  1916. 

1909 —  Herbert  Elmer  Pickett  and  Miss  Emily 
Ames  were  married  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  June 
28,  1916. 

1910 —  Herrick  Aiken  is  treasurer  of  the  Com- 
mercial Machine  Company,  Franklin,  N.  H. 

1910 — Leonard  Meade  Gard  and  Miss  Carol 
Content  Smith  were  married  in  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  September  30,  1916. 

1910 — Wallace  D.  Holden  is  with  the  American 
Book  Co.,  100  Washington  Square,  New  York 
City. 
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1910 — Fucheng  Seetoo  is  a  draughtsman 
and  designer  at  the  Kiang-Nau  Dock,  Shang- 
hai, China. 

1910— Keith  Faulkner  Warren  and  Miss 
Barbara  Matlack  were  married  in  Matunuck. 
R.  I.,  October  5,  1916. 

1912 —  John  Fairfield  Dryden,  2nd,  and  Miss 
Leila  Batty  were  married  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Sep- 
tember 5,  1916. 

1913 —  William  Carl  McCormick  and  Miss 
Dorothy  Isabelle  Rentz  were  married  in  Wil- 
liamsport,  Pa.,  September  2,  1916. 


1913- — Egbert  G.  Tetley,  class  of  1916,  was 
awarded  by  Brown  University  Final  Honors  in 
English. 

1915 —  Charles  Franklin  Holden  and  Miss 
Myrtle  Lavinder  Barbour  were  married  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  July  15,  1916. 

1916 —  Williard  B.  Hamlin  deals  in  investment 
securities  at  50  Congress  St.,  Boston. 

1916 — Sperry  W.  Miner  is  with  the  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Co.,  of  Akron,  O.,  dealers  in  rubber 
goods. 


ALUMNI  FUND  REPORT 


The  tenth  annual  report  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Phillips  Academy  Alumni 
Fund  for  1916  is  in  part  as  follows; 

It  is  with  distinct  pleasure  that  the  Directors  of 
the  Phillips  Academy  Alumni  Fund  submit  the 
tenth  annual  report  of  the  work  covering  the 
years  1907-1916.  Started  in  1906  by  a  small 
body  of  loyal  and  interested  alumni,  a  permanent 
endowment  fund  was  established  and  provision 
made  for  annual  subscriptions  by  the  alumni  to 
be  ussd  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  school 
which  often  were  greater  than  the  income. 
This  fund  is  now  annually  increasing  in  amount, 
in  number  of  contributors;  is  adding  constantly 
to  the  permanent  funds  of  the  school  and  there- 
fore interest  income;  and  shows  a  gradual  healthy 
growth.  The  year  1915-1916  was  a  good  year 
financially  and  is  reflected  in  this  report.  We 
had  the  largest  number  of  yearly  contributors  in 
the  history  of  the  Fund,  the  largest  annual  net 
receipts,  and  the  biggest  average  per  contributor. 
For  the  first  time  our  net  annual  receipts  ex- 
ceeded ten  thousand  dollars,  and  the  number  of 
contributors  was  well  over  one  thousand. 

We  therefore  submit  this  report  with  satis- 
faction, feeling  that  the  work  is  growing  and 
appealing  to  more  and  more  of  the  old  students. 
Yet  with  only  thirteen  per  cent  of  the  alumni 
contributing,  much  work  is  still  necessary  to  get 
and  keep  their  constant  interest  and  help  which 
is  so  urgently  needed  in  order  that  the  School 
may  continue  to  have  the  means  with  which  to 
continue  its  work.  The  constantly  increasing 
cost  of  all  necessities  has  greatly  increased  the 
overhead  cost  of  running  expenses  and  the  income 
from  tuition  and  rooms  has  remained  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  years  ago.   This  has  greatly 


added  to  the  difficulties  of  such  a  school  as 
Phillips,  which  has  a  large  number  of  scholarship 
boys,  and  continues  to  want  them,  but  must 
look  to  the  Alumni  to  help  furnish  the  encourage- 
ment both  moral  and  financial  so  much  needed 

We  feel  we  want  and  ultimately  will  have 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  old  students  helping 
us,  and  with  that  end  in  view  we  ask  you  to 
give  this  report  your  careful  attention. 

To  the  class  agents  who  have  helped  so  loyally 
and  given  their  time,  attention  and  money  freely 
that  the  work  may  continue  to  be  successful,  we 
extend  our  heartiest  thanks,  for  the  service  so 
loyally  and  capably  performed.  Those  also 
whose  names  appear  as  subscribers,  we  thank  for 
their  interest  and  co-operation;  some  have  con- 
t ributed  regularly  every  year  since  the  Fund  \\  as 
started;  some  intermittently,  and  some  appear 
for  the  first  time.  The  great  majority,  however, 
the  86%  whose  names  do  not  appear  and  never 
have  appeared  are  those  to  whom  we  make  a 
special  appeal  this  year.  Surely  the  "Old  School 
on  the  Hill"  gave  each  one  something,  and  when 
it  is  realized  that  to-day  each  student  costs 
#265  and  pays  but  #150,  it  can  be  seen  that  old 
Phillips  is  giving  more  than  receiving  as  in  days 
gone  by.  The  greatly  increased  plant  and  the 
constantly  increasing  demands  in  the  college 
entrance  requirements,  necessitate  a  large  and 
efficient  faculty,  which  must  be  fairly  paid.  We 
therefore  appeal  once  more  to  the  eight  thousand 
old  students  scattered  throughout  the  world  for 
their  co-operation  and  help  that  old  Phillips  may 
continue  to  blaze  the  trail  for  young  America. 

Please  make  subscriptions  payable  to  the  order 
of  "Trustees  of  Phillips  Academy"  and  forward 
to  the  Agent  of  your  class  or  direct  to  the 
Secretary  at  Andover. 
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The  following  letter  has  been  sent  by  the 
Trustees  to  the  Directors  of  the  Fund: 


Your  Board  may  justly  take  pride  in  the  work 
which  has  been  accomplished  during  the  past 
year.  Through  the  labors  of  your  most  efficient 
secretary,  Mr.  Quinby,  and  the  inspiration  and 
help  accorded  him  by  the  members  of  your  own 
Committee  and  the  class  agents  in  general,  your 
work  has  taken  a  great  stride  forward.  To 
those  of  us  who  are  entrusted  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  school's  affairs,  and  who  have 
watched  your  progress  from  year  to  year,  the 
results  this  year  are  most  gratifying  and  hearten- 
ing. The  gain  has  been  pronounced;  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  workers  more  evident  even  than 
in  the  past,  and  the  results  to  the  school  are  of 
paramount  importance. 

Lest  the  situation  should  be  misunderstood, 
it  is  important  that  your  committee  should  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  alumni  in  general,  as  no 
doubt  you  will  do,  the  fact  that  an  institution 


such  as  ours  must  bear,  to  an  unusual  degree, 
the  strain  of  the  increased  cost  of  living  which  the 
country  as  a  whole  now  faces.  Practically  every 
article,  including  labor,  needed  in  the  running  of 
a  great  school,  has  increased  in  value  in  recent 
months.  Interest  on  investments  on  which  we 
depend  to  meet  our  regular  school  expenses 
remains  as  before.  Only  as  that  income  is  in- 
creased can  we  hope  to  meet  the  situation  suc- 
cessfully and  maintain  the  school  at  its  former 
standard  of  efficiency. 

There  is  every  evidence  that  our  alumni  are 
coming  to  appreciate  more  and  more  the  value 
of  this  Alumni  Fund  contribution  to  the  school. 
W  ould  that  an  increasing  number  of  old  Phillips 
boys  might  realize  the  inestimable  service  they 
are  capable  of  rendering  their  old  school  by  an 
annual  contribution,  even  though  in  small 
amounts.  To  you  and  your  co-workers,  as  well 
as  to  those  who  have  so  generously  responded  to 
your  appeals,  the  authorities  of  the  school  take 
this  opportunity  to  express  their  deep  appre- 
ciation and  warm  thanks. 


SUMMARY  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1916 

Receipts  —  all  Sources 

1006  Contributors  Current  Expense  acct.  $  7,377.64 

1,000.00 


Seminary  Purchase 

Endowment  Class  1859 

S       1  00 

"  1863 

10.00 

"  1864 

25.00 

27 

"  1886 

1,330.50 

'r .-        "  1895 

5.00 

64 

"  1896 

615.35 

4 

1899 

80  00 

2,066.85 

1105  10.444.49 
Added  to  Seminary  Purchase  1.000.00 
"  Endowment  2.066.85 


3.066.85 


Gross  Receipts  Current  Expenses  7,377.64 


Expenses: 

Stamps,  Printing,  Stenography,  Multi- 
graphing  $850  40 
Secretary's  Salary  508.32 


  1,358.72 

Net  gain  1916  6.018  .92 

Interest  4,487.47 


Total  added  to  Income  acct.  10.506.39 
to  Endowment  .  2,066.85 


Total  appropriated  1916 


12,573.24 
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EDITORIAL 


The  announcement  of  the  early  publi- 
cation of  Dr.  Fuess's  History  of  Phillips 
Academy  will  prove   welcome  news  to 
readers  of  the  Bulletin  and  to  all  friends 
of  the  school.    Through  the  columns  of 
the    Bulletin,    and    especially    in  the 
sketches  of  the  principals  of  Phillips 
Academy  that  have  appeared  therein 
j  during  the  past  two  years,  an  oppor- 
tunity has  been  afforded  to  form  an 
!  opinion  of  the  character  of  Dr.  Fuess's 
J  work  and  the  value  that  must  surely 
attach  to  the  completed  history.  No 
|  other  school  in  America  furnishes  richer 
j  material  for  a  book  of  this  kind ;  and 
Dr.  Fuess  has  delved  into  this  material 
'  with   unbounded   enthusiasm   and  the 
j  keen  interest  of  a  scholar  and  historian. 
|  Every  trail  that  led  to  further  knowledge 
has  been  followed  to  the  end.  Every 
!  person  capable  of  revealing  new  facts  Or 
of  shedding  light  on  old  ones  has  been 
questioned  and,   in  a  sense,   made  a 
|  partner  in  the  wTork.    While  the  book 
:  will  contain  much  that  is  already  known 
I  to  those  most  closely  in  touch  with  the 
4  school's  past,   it  will  also  abound  in 
material  that  is  new,  and  that  now  for 
•  the  first  time  adorns  the  printed  page. 

Those  who  have  been  privileged  to 
I  inspect  the  manuscript,  now  in  the  hands 
|lof  the  printers,  will  testify  that  the  book 


is  in  every  sense  readable.  The  alumnus 
of  the  older  days  and  the  recent  "grad" 
alike  will  find  plenty  to  hold  their  atten- 
tion and  rouse  their  enthusiasm.  All 
phases  of  school  life  through  a  long  and 
unique  history  are  touched  upon  in  ways 
that  must  carry  their  special  appeal  to 
Andover  boys,  whatever  their  individual 
interests  or  tastes.  The  book  is  prom- 
ised for  the  early  spring.  It  will  be 
eagerly  awaited  and  gladly  welcomed. 
Undoubtedly  it  will  prove  another  and  a 
strong  medium  through  which  Phillips 
Academy  and  the  boys,  old  and  young, 
who  have  gone  out  from  her  halls,  will 
be  brought  into  closer  and  mutually 
helpful  contact. 


Nothing  is  more  natural  than  for  men 
engaged  in  business  to  wish  to  measure 
in  specific  terms  exactly  what  they  are 
acquiring  in  terms  of  dollars  and  notes 
of  hand.  It  is  all  the  more  significant, 
then,  that,  when  a  group  of  Andover 
graduates  are  gathered  in  informal  con- 
clave, discussing  frankly  what  the  school 
means  to  them,  they  are  not  likely  to  lay 
any  stress  on  pocketbooks  and  bank- 
accounts.  It  is  the  "indefinite  values" 
in  education,  the  elements  which  cannot 
be  spanned  by  the  yardstick  or  tested  by 
a  chemical  reaction,  which  come  to  their 
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minds.  They  are  now  old  enough  to 
realize  that  "Knowledge  dies,  but  Wis- 
dom lingers".  They  have  learned  that  a 
stimulus  is  more  important  than  a  fact, 
and  that  it  is  better  to  have  inspiration 
than  statistics.  They  remember,  per- 
haps, a  friendship,  a  casual  word  in  a 
society  meeting,  a  suggestion  thrown 
out  at  random  by  some  teacher,  and 
they  see  clearly,  in  the  light  of  experi- 
ence, that  it  was  these  apparently  trivial 
things  which  counted  for  most  in  the 
end.  It  is  the  defect  of  some  modern 
theories  of  education  that  their  advo- 
cates neglect  these  intangible  factors,  in 
their  effort  to  rivet  attention  on  what 
is  immediately  and  definitely  useful. 
There  must,  of  course,  be  a  practical 
side  to  the  training  of  young  men;  but 
it  is  not  yet  conclusively  proved  that 
other  features, —  the  foundation  of  good 
taste,  for  instance,  and  the  development 
of  an  interest  in  art  and  music,  —  are 
necessarily  subordinate  to  book-keeping 
and  commercial  Spanish.  The  "  tyranny 
of  the  practical"  ought  not  to  be  al- 
lowed to  corrupt  education. 


It  will  not  do,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
carry  this  talk  about  "indefinite  values" 
too  far,  so  far  that  it  becomes  absolutely 
meaningless.  It  is  easy,  for  instance,  to 
say,  in  somewhat  general  terms,  that 
Phillips  Academy  stands  for  the  de- 
velopment of  character  among  its  stu- 
dents. Perhaps  it  is  worth  while  to 
ascertain  what  is  meant  by  character,  as 
the  Founders  saw  that  much-abused 
word.  The  school,  we  take  it,  does 
not  mean  to  encourage  that  flabby, 
mediocre  morality,  which  sometimes 
occupies  front  seats  at  religious  meetings 
and  is  unaggressively,  indolently  good. 
Nor  does  it  feel  proud  of  those  boys 
who   join  a   church,  but   continue  to 


neglect  their  Algebra  or  their  History. 
"Knowledge  without  Goodness,"  said 
Samuel  Phillips,  Jr.,  "is  dangerous"; 
and  he  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
willing  to  subscribe  to  a  coordinate 
maxim,  "Goodness  without  Industry 
and  Knowledge  is  ineffective".  Char- 
acter, as  Phillips  Academy  strives  to 
develop  it  among  the  boys,  means  some- 
thing active,  robust,  and  energizing. 
It  will  not  be  amiss,  perhaps,  to  take 
down  our  Carlyle,  dusty  and  dingy  with 
neglect,  and  read  what  that  dyspeptic 
but  refreshing  philosopher  has  to  say, — 
"Produce!  Produce!  Were  it  but  the 
pitifulest  infinitesimal  fraction  of  a 
Product,  produce  it,  in  God's  name! 
'Tis  the  utmost  thou  hast  in  thee;  out 
with  it,  then."  We  may  be  sure  that 
the  "piety  and  virtue"  of  which  the 
Founders  so  often  spoke,  included  both 
labor  and  creative  energy. 


We  often  forget,  when  we  read  of  en- 
thusiastic alumni  gatherings  and  of  the 
steadily  increasing  alumni  fund,  that  the 
active  interest  of  graduates  in  Phillips 
Academy  is  of    comparatively  recent 
date.     Perhaps  the  earliest  gathering 
of  the  alumni  as  a  distinctive  group 
came  on  February  7,  1866.  when  the 
present   Main    Building,    to    the  con- 
struction   of    which    many  graduates 
had  contributed,  was   dedicated  with 
appropriate  exercises.    The  Centennial 
Celebration  in    1878    seemed  a  fitting 
time  for    the   formation   of  a  Phillips 
Academy  Alumni  Association;  and,  on 
the    morning   of    Thursday,    June  6, 
such  a  body  was  established,  with  a 
membership  of  over  three  hundred,  the 
Honorable  George  O.  Shattuck  of  Boston 
being  the  first  president.     For  a  few 
years  after   1878   this  initial  impulse 
seemed  to  have  spent  itself;  then  a  small 
but  enthusiastic  meeting  was  held  in 
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June,  1885,  at  Andover,  and,  on  March 
24,  1886,  what  was  called  "the  first 
dinner  of  the  Phillips  Academy  Alumni 
Association"  took  place  at  the  Parker 
House  in  Boston,  with  the  Honorable 
Alpheus  Hardy,  then  president  of  the 
Association,  as  toastmaster.  Neatly 
three  hundred  graduates  of  the  school 
were  present,  and  the  dinner  proved  to 
be  completely  successful.  In  the  course 
of  time  it  opened  the  way  to  other 
similar  gatherings.  The  New  York 
Alumni  Association  held  its  first  dinner 


on  March  31,  1891,  in  the  Hotel  Bruns- 
wick. The  movement  has  spread  gradu- 
ally until  during  the  coming  winter 
Principal  Stearns  will,  in  the  course  of 
his  western  trip,  speak  at  alumni  dinners 
and  "smokers"  in  ten  or  twelve  cities. 
As  a  natural  concomitant  development 
the  number  of  graduates  to  return  at 
Commencement  has  been  steadily  in- 
creasing. To-day  the  alumni  are  kept 
in  close  touch  with  the  school  through 
several  means,  not  the  least  of  which  is, 
of  course,  the  Phillips  Bulletin. 


THE  "IMMORTAL  SQUIRE" 


There  was  a  period  during  the  early  decades 
'   of  the  nineteenth  century  when  Samuel  Farrar, 
Esquire,  as  he  took  his  daily  walk  around  the 
Seminary  Campus,  might  have  exclaimed,  with 
Cowper's  Alexander  Selkirk, — 

"I  am  monarch  of  all  I  survey, 

My  right  there  is  none  to  dispute." 

As  Treasurer  of  the  Trustees  of  Phillips 

I  Academy  he  was  an  all-powerful  autocrat, 
before  whom  even  his  colleagues  were  often 

■  abashed  and  to  whom  every  scheme  for  alter- 
ing the  school  or  the  Seminary  had  to  be 
submitted  for  approval.  On  him  the  mantle  of 
the  Founders  seemed  to  have  descended,  for 
he  had  known  some  of  them  well  and  he  took 
pride  in  being  their  successor. 

It  was  a  lucky  chance  which  brought  Farrar 
to  Andover  Hill.  As  the  story  goes,  Judge 
Phillips  had  already,  in  1797,  engaged  an 
assistant  in  Phillips  Academy, —  a  promising 

I  young  man  named  White,  who  was  then  a 
Senior  at  Harvard  College.  When  Com- 
mencement arrived  in  Cambridge,  Judge 
Phillips,  as  Overseer  of  Harvard,  was  present 
,  at  the  delivery  of  the  addresses,  and  heard 
White,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  use  an 
expression  which  cast  some  doubt  on  the  truth 
of  the  doctrine  of  total  depravity.  As  soon  as 
the  exercises  were  over,  Phillips  approached 
the  orator  and  said, — "Mr.  White,  if  you  wish 

.  it,  we  can  easily  do  without  your  services  at 
Andover."  White  took  the  hint,  resigned  on 
Ithe  spot,  and  became  later  an  eminent  judge. 
Judge  Phillips,  meanwhile,  hunted  for  an- 
lother  assistant,  and  finally  secured  Samuel 
Farrar. 


F"arrar  was  born  December  13,  1773,  in 
Lincoln,  Massachusetts,  the  son  of  Deacon 
Samuel  Farrar  and  Mercy  (Hoar)  Farrar.  He 
prepared  for  Harvard  at  the  academy  in  New 
Ipswich.  New  Hampshire.  At  Phillips  Acad- 
emy he  spent  only  a  few  months  as  a 
teacher.  He  then  studied  law,  part  of  the 
time  with  the  Honorable  George  Bliss  of 
Springfield,  Massachusetts.  After  a  year 
spent  as  a  tutor  in  Harvard,  he  finally  returned 
in  1801  to  Andover,  where  he  hung  out  his 
shingle  as  a  lawyer.  He  was  a  victim  of 
dyspepsia,  and  Madame  Phillips,  after  her 
husband's  death,  urged  him  to  live  with  her 
at  the  Mansion  House,  where  he  might  get 
better  food.  There  the  Phillips  family  learned 
to  know  his  methodical  habits,  and  his 
cautious  way  of  transacting  business.  It  was 
through  their  influence  that  he  was  elected  a 
Trustee  of  Phillips  Academy  in  1802,  and,  a 
year  later,  replaced  Judge  Oliver  Wendell 
as  Treasurer  of  the  Board.  He  remained 
as  Treasurer  until  1840  and  as  Trustee  until 
1816.  He  was  the  first  president  of  the 
Andover  National  Bank,  holding  the  office 
from  1826  to  1856;  and  he  was  a  Trustee  of 
Abbot  Academv  from  its  foundation  in  1828 
until  1851.  From  1808  until  1830  he  was 
Librarian  of  the  Theological  Seminary,  and  he 
was  one  of  the  original  deacons  of  the  Seminary 
church,  founded  in  1816. 

In  the  meantime  Farrar  was  making  money, 
chiefly  through  his  shrewdness  at  a  trade.  In 
1811,  having  leased  the  land  for  fifty  years, 
he  began  the  construction  of  a  large  mansion 
on  the  corner  of  Main  and  Phillips  streets,  and 
town  gossip  diverted  itself  by  speculating  as 
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to  who  was  to  be  the  occupant  of  the  roomy 
house  with  him, —  for  the  "Squire"  was  still 
a  bachelor,  and  a  decidedly  eligible  one.  Much 
to  the  surprise  of  busybodies,  however,  he 
invited  his  benefactress,  Madame  Phillips,  to 
share  his  home.  She,  it  will  be  remembered, 
had  lost  most  of  her  property,  largely  because 
of  the  poor  business  ability  and  extravagant 
generosity  of  her  son.  Colonel  John  Phillips, 
and  had  thought  it  best  to  dispose  of  the  huge 
Mansion  House  to  the  Trustees.  In  the  Farrar 
House,  then,  Madame  Phillips  spent  the  last 
months  of  her  life,  and  there  died,  October  31, 
1812.  Almost  exactly  two  years  later  'Squire 
Farrar  married  Mrs.  Phoebe  Hooker,  "relict" 
of  the  Reverend  Asahel  Hooker. 

As  he  grew  older,  the  "  Squire  "  became  more 
"set"  in  his  ways.  It  is  said  that  he  allowed 
his  family  clock  to  run  down  only  three  times 
in  forty  years.  Until  long  after  middle  life  he 
sawed  wood  every  morning  before  breakfast 
for  exactly  half  an  hour,  and  then  held  house- 
hold prayers  at  precisely  seven  minutes  after 
six.  At  the  table  he  always  asked  grace  in  a 
standing  posture,  resting  on  the  back  of  the 
chair,  with  one  hand  spread.  On  every  fair 
clay  he  took  three  walks,  passing  over  a  certain 
route  on  each,  and  so  punctually  that  people  at 
his  appearance  were  accustomed  to  verify  their 
watches.  There  are  still  extant  in  his  own 
fine  handwriting  plans  of  these  walks,  in  which 
each  has  been  carefully  surveyed  to  the 
fraction  of  a  rod.  He  carried  habitually  a 
gold-headed  cane,  the  ferule  of  which  was 
never  permitted  to  touch  the  ground. 

In  spite  of  these  eccentricities  'Squire 
Farrar  was  an  exceedingly  efficient  Treasurer, 
and  much  of  the  extraordinary  material 
development  of  the  Academy  and  the  Seminary 
in  the  days  of  Principal  Adams  and  Principal 
Johnson  was  promoted  under  his  direction. 
Many  of  the  buildings, —  not  the  most  beauti- 
ful ones,  it  must  be  confessed, —  were  erected 
in  accordance  with  plans  drawn  by  him.  He 
set  out  a  large  number  of  the  trees  now  stand- 
ing on  the  Hill,  including  the  famous  Elm 
Arch.  All  the  real  estate  was  under  his 
management,  and  he  succeeded  in  getting 
from  it  a  considerable  revenue  for  the  Trustees. 
It  is  said  that,  of  the  large  sums  which  he  lent 
out  on  bond  and  mortgages,  not  a  single 
dollar  was  ever  lost  through  poor  judgment 
of  his.  In  a  few  conspicuous  cases  he  over- 
stepped his  authority  in  the  investment  of 
funds  in  his  charge,  but  the  consequences  were 
always  beneficial  to  the  school. 

'Squire  Farrar  never  became  a  rich  man; 
but  he  was  always  willing  to  put  his  hands  in 
his  pocket  whenever  the  Trustees  needed 
money  for  current  exigencies.  For  many  years 
he  returned  his  salary  as  Treasurer  to  the 


Board.  On  March  27.  1809,  he  suggested  that 
S12  of  the  annual  income  of  the  sum  of  $450 
recently  presented  by  him  to  the  Board  should 
be  "annually  expended  in  prizes  among  the 
most  meritorious  pupils  of  the  Academy, 
agreeably  to  such  regulations  as  you  may 
think  best  adapted  to  increase  attention  to  the 
Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and  to  Moral  and 
Religious  instruction".  Three  separate  prizes 
of  $4  each  were  finally  agreed  upon,  one  for 
proficiency  in  Greek,  a  second  in  Latin,  and  a 
third  in  religious  knowledge.  That  now 
almost  obsolete  organ,  the  Puritan  conscience, 
soon,  however,  became  active.  Members  of 
the  Board  began  to  question  the  morality  of 
bribing  students  into  better  work;  and  even 
'Squire  Farrar,  with  all  his  influence,  could  not 
keep  down  the  rising  force  of  Andover  opinion. 
Within  a  few  months  the  Trustees  rescinded 
their  action,  on  the  ground  that  the  offering  of 
rewards  was  putting  wrong  motives  before 
young  men,  and  the  prizes  were  abandoned. 
The  income  from  the  fund  presented  by  Farrar 
was  allowed  to  accumulate  as  the  so-called 
"Prize  Fund",  and  in  the  "30's"  the  "Squire  " 
used  the  money  to  build  the  Commons  dor- 
mitories. Part  of  it  was  also  devoted  to  the 
construction  of  the  Double  Brick  House,  now 
the  Abbot  House. 

In  1853  'Squire  Farrar  donated  to  the 
Trustees  his  law  library  and  the  bookcase 
containing  it.  In  1858,  at  the  celebration  of 
the  Semi-centennial  of  the  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  he  gave  to  each  of  the 
alumni  of  that  institution  present  a  copy  of 
The  Contemplations  and  Letters  of  Henry 
Domey,  a  devotional  work  which  wras  a  par- 
ticular favorite  with  Madame  Phillips.  In  his 
will  he  made  the  Trustees  his  residuary 
legatees,  on  condition  that  they  should  pay 
an  annuity  of  .$400  a  year,  until  1872,  to  his 
niece,  Mrs.  Sarah  F.  Abbott,  who  had  made 
her  home  with  him  for  many  years. 

'Squire  Farrar  lived  to  be  a  very  old  man. 
Although  after  1846  he  had  no  official  con- 
nection with  the  Academy  or  the  Seminary, 
he  continued  to  reside  in  his  house  on  Andover 
Hill,  where  his  quaint  figure  was  familiar  to 
everybody.  Some  people  can  still  recall  his 
odd  dress  and  gentle  spiritual  expression,  and 
can  remember  his  hair,  silvery  white,  hanging 
down  over  his  ears,  and  his  bent  form  moving 
slowly  about  the  campus,  pausing  now  and 
then  by  some  building  which  he  had  designed 
or  by  some  great  tree  which  he  had  planted 
half  a  century  before.  He  died  May  13,  1864, 
at  the  ripe  age  of  ninety-one,  having  outlived 
practically  every  Andoverian  of  his  own 
generation. 

Jliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  Farrar  had  real 
personality.     Something  of  his  strength  of 
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purpose  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  he  was  able, 
almost  unaided,  to  create  the  Teachers' 
Seminary  in  1830,  and  to  originate  the  system 
of  Commons  dormitories  a  few  years  later. 
What  he  wanted  he  usually  obtained,  and,  on 
the  whole,  his  influence  was  for  good  on 
Andover  Hill.    We  cannot  leave  him  without 


quoting  the  well-known  reference  to  him  in 
Holmes's  School  Boy: — 

"Where  is  the  patriarch  time  could  hardly  tire  — 
The  good  old,  wrinkled,  immemorial  'squire'? 
An  honest  treasurer,  like  a  black-plumed  swan. 
Not  every  day  our  eyes  may  look  upon." 


THE  REVEREND  SAMUEL  PHILLIPS 


Samuel  Phillips,  the  first  member  of  his 
family  to  settle  in  Andover,  was  born  February 
17,  1689,  the  elder  son  of  a  goldsmith  of  Salem, 
who  had  broken  with  the  tradition  which 
assigned  the  oldest  male  child  to  the  ministry 
and  who  had,  in  his  trade  or  business,  eventu- 
ally amassed  a  moderate  fortune.  The  younger 
Samuel,  with  whom  we  are  now  concerned, 
was  sent  to  Harvard  College,  where  he 
graduated  in  1708.  For  one  year  he  was  a 
schoolmaster  at  Chebacco  (now  Essex); 
during  another  he  preached  at  Norton, — 
"very  acceptably",  it  is  said.  Ministers  in 
those  days  required  no  special  training; 
indeed  there  were  no  divinity  schools  which 
could  instruct  and  educate  prospective  clergy- 
men. A  young  man  who  felt  the  "call"  had 
only  to  secure  a  parish,  and  his  opportunity 
lay  before  him. 

Meanwhile  a  spirited  controversy  had  arisen 
in  the  town  of  Andover  regarding  the  location 
of  a  new  meeting-house.  So  decided  was  the 
difference  of  opinion  that  in  1708  several 
members  of  the  church  (then  situated  in  what 
is  now  North  Andover)  withdrew  from  its 
pastor,  the  Reverend  Thomas  Barnard,  formed 
a  new  parish,  and  constructed  a  building  of 
their  own,  occupying  it  in  January,  1710.  They 
soon  asked  Samuel  Phillips  to  become  their 
pastor;  and,  in  this  South  Parish  meeting- 
house he  began  to  preach  on  April  30,  1710. 
On  December  12  of  the  same  year,  after  the 
prescribed  fast  had  been  observed,  he  received 
a  formal  election  as  minister,  at  a  salary  of 
sixty  pounds  a  year  while  he  remained  un- 
married and  ten  pounds  in  addition  "when  he 
shall  sec  reason  to  marry".  Unwilling  to 
assume  such  a  charge  while  he  was  so  imma- 
ture and  untried,  he  postponed  his  ordination 
until  October  17,  1711.  Soon  after,  he  moved 
into  the  parsonage,  which  was  erected  in  1710 
on  the  southeast  corner  of  what  are  now 
School  and  Central  streets,  near  the  present 
home  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Cross.  In  1712  he  married 
I  [annah  White,  the  daughter  of  the  Honorable 
John  White  of  Haverhill 


Like  his  grandfather  and  his  great-grand- 
father the  Reverend  Samuel  Phillips  had  only 
one  settled  parish.  Until  April  1,  1771, 
during  nearly  sixty  years  of  almost  undis- 
turbed prosperity,  he  kept  his  place  as  pastor 
of  the  South  Church.  His  congregation 
started  with  thirty-five  members,  of  whom 
fourteen  were  men;  before  he  died,  he  had 
added  574  regular  communicants  and  had 
baptized  2143  people  of  his  parish.  He  said 
in  1727, — "I  do  not  remember  one  native  of 
the  parish  who  is  unbaptized".  He  super- 
intended the  erection  of  a  new  and  largei 
meeting-house,  which  was  dedicated  on  May 
19,  1734. 

The  portrait  of  the  Old  South  Church 
pastor,  now  hanging  in  Brechin  Hall,  is 
reproduced  in  this  number  of  the  Bulletin,  and 
shows  a  dignified,  ruddy-faced  man,  of  com- 
manding bearing.  He  was,  like  most  minis- 
ters of  that  day,  accustomed  to  dominate  in  his 
own  community,  and  his  sane  judgment,  com- 
bined with  his  unquestioned  executive  ability, 
made  him  easily  the  leading  citizen  of  the 
town.  "Are  you,  sir,  the  person  who  serves 
here?"  said  a  traveler  passing  through  the 
town.  "I  am,  sir,  the  person  who  rules 
here,"  was  Phillips's  ready  reply.  Although 
he  was  not  without  a  sense  of  humor,  his 
parishioners,  especially  the  younger  ones, 
never  cared  to  brave  his  wrath.  His  actual 
salary,  as  we  have  seen,  was  meagre;  but  he 
inherited  some  property  from  his  father,  and. 
as  his  family  grew,  he  managed  to  secure  large 
grants  of  land  in  newly  formed  townships, 
which  increased  steadily  in  value.  It  was  for 
the  sake  of  justice  as  well  as  of  thrift  that  he 
once  said  to  his  congregation,  "The  fact  thai 
I  have  an  income  of  my  own  is  no  excuse  for 
your  being  delinquent  with  my  salary."  lie 
had  many  of  the  homely  virtues  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  and,  like  Franklin,  he  had  early 
acquired  habits  of  order,  sobriety,  and 
economy,  which  led  him  to  watch  carefully  the 
pennies.  To  his  sons  he  gave  sound  business 
advice,  "Keep  to  your  shop  if  you  expect  that 
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to  keep  you,  and  do  not  be  away  when  cus- 
tomers come  in." 

The  minister  had  a  personality  both  decided 
and  original.  It  was  his  habit  on  Sunday  to 
walk  with  his  household  in  stately  procession 
from  the  parsonage  across  the  street  to  the 
meeting-house,  his  negro  servant  on  his  left, 
and  his  wife,  with  her  attendant,  on  his  right, 
the  children  following  in  the  rear.    When  he 


entered  the  church,  the  congregation,  obeying 
an  old-fashioned  custom,  rose  ami  stood  until 
he  had  taken  a  seat  behind  the  pulpit.  His 
sermons,  measured  by  an  hour-glass  at  his 
side,  never  failed  to  stretch  beyond  the  con- 
ventional sixty  minutes.  He  tried  assiduously 
to  guard  the  people  against  error;  in  1720,  for 
example,  we  find  him  rebuking  them  in  stern 
terms   for   their   overindulgence   in  strong 
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liquors  at  funerals;  and,  after  the  tremendous 
earthquake  of  1755,  he  reproved  his  auditors 
fcr  "sleeping  away  a  great  part  of  sermon- 
time",  strengthening  his  admonition  by  a 
reference  to  the  shaking  "which  God  of  late 
had  given  them".  His  sermons,  which  were 
plain,  direct,  and  earnest,  were  carefully 
numbered  and  filed  away  in  successive  vol- 
umes; more  than  twenty  of  them  were  pub- 
lished, the  most  famous  being  Seasonable 
Advice  to  a  Neighbor  (1761)  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue.  One  in  particular,  a  ferocious  tirade 
delivered  in  1767  after  the  suicide  of  one  of  his 
townsmen,  appeared  bordered  with  black, 
with  a  heading  of  a  skull  and  cross-bones;  so 
terrible  was  its  effect  that  the  name  of  the 
poor  unfortunate  was  seldom  again  mentioned 
in  the  community. 

With  his  wife  the  Reverend  Samuel  Phillips 
regularly  made  his  parochial  visits  on  horse- 
back, she  riding  on  a  pillion  behind  him.  Fol- 
lowing the  practice  of  even  the  poorest  in  those 
days,  he  bestowed  one-tenth  of  his  income  on 
worthy  charities,  and  she  devoted  much  of 
her  time  to  distributing  this  sum  among  the 
needy  families  of  the  town.  She  was  a  lady  of 
a  large-hearted  type,  who,  through  her 
generosity  and  hospitality,  increased  her 
husband's  influence. 

The  Reverend  Samuel  Phillips  died  on 
June  5,  1771,  and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery 
of  his  own  church,  six  neighboring  clergymen 


being  pallbearers.  His  congregation  passed 
the  following  resolution: 

"That  the  parish  will  be  at  the  charge 
of  the  funeral  of  the  Reverend  S.  Phillips; 
that  at  his   funeral    the  bearers  shall 
have  rings,  that  the  ordained  ministers 
who  attend  the  funeral  shall  have  gloves, 
that  the  ministers  who  preached  gratis 
in  Mr.  Phillips's  illness  shall  have  gloves; 
and  voted,  to  hear  the  bearers  in  turn." 
In  his  will  he  left  one  hundred  pounds  in  trust 
for  the  poor  of  the  church,  and  a  like  sum  for 
"propagating  Christian  knowledge  among  the 
Indians  of  North  America".    His  wife  sur- 
vived him  only  two  years,  and  died  January  7, 
1773,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two. 

The  connection  of  the  Reverend  Samuel 
Phillips  with  Phillips  Academy  is  entirely 
through  his  three  sons  and  their  descendants. 
These  sons,  Samuel  (1715-90),  John  (1719-95). 
and  William  (1722-1804),  were  all  fitted  for 
commercial  pursuits,  and  each  in  his  own 
community  became  exceedingly  prosperous. 
They  preserved  unstained  the  family  reputa- 
tion for  trustworthiness  and  purity  of  char- 
acter. Although  they  were  separated  in  resi- 
dence,—  Samuel  in  Andover,  John  in  Exeter, 
New  Hampshire,  and  William  in  Boston, — 
all  three  were  intimately  connected  with 
Phillips  Academy.  It  was  through  the 
generosity  of  two  of  them  that  the  school  was 
made  possible,  and  they  all  joined  later  in 
placing  it  upon  a  sound  financial  footing. 


A  HISTORY  OF  PHILLIPS  ACADEMY 


The  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  of  Boston 
have  in  press,  and  will  publish  about  April  15, 
a  new  volume  called  An  Old  New  England 
School,  being  A  History  of  Phillips  Academy, 
Andover,  written  by  Claude  M.  Fuess  of 
Andover.  This  book,  which  has  been  prepared 
under  the  authorization  of  the  Trustees  of 
Phillips  Academy,  is  the  fust  detailed  study  of 
the  school  ever  printed,  and  is  also  the  first 
comprehensive  investigation  of  any  American 
secondary  institution.  It  contains  twenty- 
four  chapters,  filling  about  550  pages  of  text, 
and  thirty-two  pages  of  illustrations,  including 
old  engravings  of  the  school,  photographs  of 
buildings  and  beautiful  spots  on  Andover  Hill, 
reproductions  of  the  portraits  of  principals, 
and  views  of  interesting  phases  of  Academy 
life.  The  book,  which  will  be  bound  in  blue 
cloth  with  the  Phillips  Academy  seal  in  gilt  on 
the  front  cover,  is  priced  at  four  dollars. 


Circulars,  with  return  subscription  blanks,  will 
shortly  be  sent  to  all  the  alumni  of  the  school, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  orders  will  ensure  the 
financial  success  of  the  enterprise. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  history  the  author 
has  been  aided  by  a  large  number  of  alumni, 
over  three  hundred  of  whom  have  sent  letters 
full  of  reminiscences  regarding  the  school 
thirty,  forty,  and  even  sixty  years  ago.  Much 
documentary  material  in  the  possession  of  the 
Trustees  is  here  reproduced  or  quoted  from 
for  the  first  time.  The  early  records  preserved 
in  the  archives  have  also  been  available. 

Among  the  various  topics  treated  in  the 
volume  are  the  story  of  the  Phillips  famil>  in 
New  England;  a  full  account  of  the  Founders, 
and  of  their  establishment  of  the  school;- 
biographies  of  all  the  principals,  from  Dr. 
Pearson  down  to  Dr.  Stearns;  the  founding  of 
Andover  Theological  Seminary,  and  its  in- 
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andover  Hill  in  the  early  "40's" 


fluence  upon  the  Academy;  life  on  Andover 
Hill  at  different  periods  during  the  nineteenth 
century;  recollections  of  student  pranks  and 
escapades;  descriptions  of  exciting  athletic 


contests,  with  stories  of  prominent  football 
and  baseball  players;  and  a  chapter  on  the 
school  as  it  is  conducted  to-dav. 


General     School  Interests 


Radford  Abbot  in  France 


The  following  letter  has  recently  been 
received  from  J.  Radford  Abbot,  P.  A.  '09, 
describing  his  experiences  with  the  American 
ambulance  corps: — 

I  must  tell  you  about  some  of  the  things 
that  have  happened  in  the  last  few  days.  Our 
life  has  changed  a  good  deal  since  I  last  wrote 
and  the  new  experiences  have  entirely  eclipsed 
the  old.  I  wish  I  could  do  them  justice  in 
writing,  but  I  know  I  can't.  Still,  here  goes! 
I  left  off,  if  I  remember,  with  the  start  of  our 
convoy  from  our  home  on  the  Meuse.  Well, 
we  arrived  here  safely  (24  cars  in  all)  and  found 
the  French  section  that  had  this  work  before 
us,  just  starting  away.  We  ate  a  pick-up 
lunch  in  the  cars  about  noon  and  then  set  to 
work  to  get  settled  after  lunch.  We  are 
encamped  now  in  the  edge  of  a  little  patch  of 

woods  just  above  the  town  of  R  .  The 

surrounding  country  seems  to  be  just  as 
beautiful  as  it  was  at  P          M          on  the 


Meuse.  It's  a  fine  September  day  to-day  and 
as  I  sit  in  the  car  here  I  look  down  upon  the 
little  town  of  R —  — ,  only  half  a  mile  away, 
and  the  beginning  of  a  narrow  valley  that 
winds  off  to  the  right  between  green  and 
wooded  hills.  The  country  is  more  wooded 
here,  for  we  are  almost  on  the  edge  of  the 
Argonne  Forest.  The  town  looks  peaceful 
enough  now,  but  several  of  the  houses  are  in 
ruins,  destroyed  by  shell  fire  during  the  Battle 
of  the  Marne.  The  chief  feature  of  attraction 
in  the  village  is  a  huge  German  shell  (a  38  or  42 
cm.  shell  5  feetlong)  that  was  sent  into  the  vil- 
lage during  the  battle  and  never  exploded.  It 
stands  now  fenced  off  in  a  little  open  space 
near  the  center  square.  We  are  six  or  seven 
miles  behind  the  lines  here  and  cut  off  by  hills 

much  more  than  at  P  M  ,  but  there 

are  several  big  guns  mounted  in  the  woods 
close  to  us  which  have  a  nasty  habit  of  going 
off  at  any  time  during  the  night  and  reminding 
us  that  the  war  is  still  going  on. 
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We  leave  our  cars  in  a  long  line  at  the  side 
of  the  road  and  we  sleep  in  little  two-man 
huts  or  tents  built  in  amongst  the  trees  along 
the  edge  of  the  road.  I  am  bunking  with  Pete 
Powell,  an  ex-member  of  my  class  at  Harvard, 
in  a  little  tent-like  hut  with  blanket  walls  and 
a  rubber  cloth  roof  called  la  Chaumiere  (the 
cottage).  We  have  rechristened  it  the  "Coop". 
It's  very  jolly  sleeping  out  in  the  open  again 
and  as  the  Coop  has  already  been  tested  by 
rain  and  found  waterproof,  we  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  the  elements.  The  kitchen  is  a 
wooden  shack  that  has  been  handed  down 
from  section  to  section  as  it  came  here,  but 
our  dining-room  is  one  of  our  big  tents  that 
we  all  helped  to  put  up. 

Our  work  is  divided  into  two  parts,  night 
work  and  day  work.  We  have  two  postes 
which  I  shall  call  A  and  B,  to  take  care  of. 
Two  cars  a  night  are  on  duty  for  A,  and  three 
or  four  for  B.  We  always  send  up  two  men  on 
each  ear  for  poste  work  cue  as  chauffeur  and 
one  as  orderly.  Our  run  for  the  postes  (they 
are  quite  near  together  and  the  road  to  them 
is  the  same  for  most  of  the  way)  starts  from  a 

little  town  called  J   about  four  miles 

from  here.  There  is  located  the  brancardier 
(stretcher  bearer)  station  and  the  office  where 
telephone  calls  are  received  from  the  postes  de 
secours.     Our  day  work  is  evacuation  just  as 

avc  had  at  P  M  except  that  here  we 

have  no  special  hospital,  like  the  Chateau  to 
Avork  from.  We  have  our  own  office  and  tele- 
phone, so  that  we  receive  our  calls  quite 
irregularly.  The  evacuation  work  at  present 
is  very  light.  Our  schedule  of  work  isn't 
entirely  adjusted  yet  but  it  goes  in  regular 
rotation  so  that  everyone  has  the  same  things 
to  do. 

I  had  one  evacuation  call  to  Q —  -  (the 
same  old  hospital  train  terminus  that  we  used 

from  P-  M  ,  but  now  approached  from 

the  other  side)  our  first  afternoon  here.  We 
had  all  been  studying  maps  of  this  country  so 
that  we  would  know  our  way  about.  I  was 
not  on  duty  the  first  night  and  so  got  a  good 
sleep  in  our  new  shack.  Next  day  I  only  had 
one  evacuation  call  and  we  spent  all  our  time 
getting  our  camp  fixed  up  and  unpacking  the 
stores  of  auto  supplies.  That  night  I  was  on 
as  chauffeur  of  32  for  Poste  A,  with  Johnny 
Boit  as  orderly.  We  were  the  second  car  for 
B  and  were  afraid  for  a  while  that  we  might 
not  get  called  at  all,  but  finally  a  second  call 
came  in.  We  had  left  here  about  8.30, 
arriving  at  J —  —  in  about  twenty  minutes. 
It  was  getting  pretty  dark  then  for  it  was  a 
cloudy  night  with  a  hint  of  rain  to  come. 
Fortunately,  though,  that  held  off.  Of  course 
no  lights  of  any  kind  are  allowed  at  night. 
Even  all  the  windows  and  doors  of  the  office 


at  J  are  boarded  up  tight  and  one  has 

to  enter  through  several  successive  canvas 

curtains.   The  cars  for  B  were  at  J  too, 

but  they  had  to  start  out  at  once.  We  had  to 
stay  around  until  the  telephone  calls  came  in 
after  midnight.  Meantime  our  staff-car 
arrived  and  took  our  two  orderlies  up  over  the 
route  to  A  so  that  they  should  know  the  roads. 
Burgess,  the  other  chauffeur,  and  I  sat  down 
for  a  while  in  the  office  and  then  went  out  and 
sat  in  our  cars  to  await  developments.  It  was 
almost  pitch  black  by  now  and  we  didn't  want 
to  go  into  the  office  again  because  it  took  so 
long  to  accustom  our  eyes  to  the  dark  after 
being  in  the  office.  At  about  12.30  a.m.  the 
staff-car  came  back  and  right  behind  them 
two  of  our  cars  returning  from  Poste  B.  The 
other  car,  with  Charley  Baird  as  orderly,  had 
got  lost  for  a  while  and  didn't  gel  in  till  later. 

Well,  we  started  out  about  1  o'clock,  on  the 
most  exciting  ride  I  ever  took.  It  was  so  dark 
that  you  actually  couldn't  see  a  thing  ten  feet 
in  front  of  the  car.  We  just  crawled  along,  on 
low  speed  always,  just  barely  being  able  to 
follow  the  general  direction  of  the  road.  Some- 
times we  went  through  a  little  wooded  section 
of  road,  absolute  blackness,  and  then  it  was 
plain  guesswork  that  kept  us  going  right.  We 
had  the  advantage  in  that  the  other  car  was 
ahead  of  us,  but  for  most  of  the  way  we  could 
hear  it  just  ahead  without  being  able  to  see  it 
at  all.  Boit  and  I  were  sitting  forward  in  our 
seats  staring  in  front  of  us  as  hard  as  we  could. 
Johnny  had  our  whistle  (no  horns  or  claxons 
are  allowed)  which  he  kept  blowing  whenever 
he  thought  he  saw  something  ahead.  Occa- 
sionally we  would  hear  another  whistle  and 
would  put  out  to  one  side  of  the  road  just  in 
time  to  escape  running  into  a  line  of  horses  and 
caissons.  We  would  stop  until  they  passed 
and  then  go  on  again.  The  country  all  this 
time  was  becoming  Hatter  and  with  less 
vegetation,  which  helped  us  to  see  a  little 
better.  Twice  we  went  through  little  villages, 
abandoned  and  totally  dark.  As  we  crawled 
up  over  the  edge  of  a  plateau  we  got  our  first 
glimpses  of  a  spectacle  we'll  never  forget. 
Ahead  of  us  the  star-shells  Hashed  up  in- 
cessantly, lighting  up  the  sky  in  blue-white 
flashes  and  then  leaving  it  darker  than  ever. 
Sometimes  three  or  four  star-shells  would  he 
up  at  once,  both  German  and  French.  These 
star-shells  are  just  like  gigantic  Roman 
candles,  sending  up  a  single  bright  star  which 
sinks  slowly  to  earth,  lighting  up  the  whole 
surrounding  country  and  preventing  the  enemy 
from  making  an  attack  in  the  dark.  Our 
plateau  in  the  light  of  the  (lashes  looked  bleak 
and  deserted.  It  was  indescribably  weird  as 
we  saw  it.  They  say  that  by  day  it  is  all 
wheat-fields  which  are  still  being  cultivated  in 
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some  places,  but  to  me  it  looked  like  the 
deserts  of  Northern  Africa  or  India  as  I  picture 
them.  But  the  weirdest  experience  of  all  was 
our  arrival  at  the  poste.  It  is  located  in  the 
cellar  of  what  was  once  a  house  in  what  was 
once  a  town  of  considerable  size.  Nothing 
remains  now  but  crumbling  walls.  The  only 
thing  standing  above  six  or  seven  feet  high  was 
one-half  of  the  church  tower  which  made  the 


place  look  still  more  ghostly.  It  looked  the 
way  I  imagine  Pompeii  did  just  after  its 
destruction.  Directly  behind  the  town  the 
sinister  lines  of  a  hill  were  silhouetted  against 
the  sky  under  the  flashes  of  the  rockets.  I  felt 
at  the  time  as  if  the  gates  of  Dante's  Inferno 
could  be  found  in  the  side  of  that  hill.  That 
was  Hill  304,  which  you  may  have  seen  men- 
tioned in  some  of  the  newspaper  communiques. 


The  Chi  Delta  Society  made  up  of  Andover  Boys  in  Phillips  Academy  (about  1883) 


Its  top  is  perfectly  bare.  On  one  side  arc  the 
French  trenches,  on  the  other  the  German.  A 
mile  to  the  right  and  slightly  further  oil  is 
another  hill  also  bare  and  ghostly  in  the 
flashes  of  light.  That  was  le  mort  homme 
and  its  summit,  too,  lies  between  the  lines. 
It  was  the  most  awe-inspiring  and  impressive 
sight  I  ever  dreamed  of  and  one  I  shall  cer- 
tainly never  forget.  However,  we  didn't  have 
any  time  to  stop  for  reflection.  We  found  the 
poste  according  to  our  directions,  a  light 
showing  up  through  a  cellar  hole.  Four  men 
came  out  and  quickly  loaded  our  cars  with 
blesses.  I  took  three  couches  and  the  other 
car  four  assis.  None  of  them  were  very  bad, 
thank  the  Lord.  We  started  back  imme- 
diately, bumping  through  several  small  shell- 
holes  in  the  village,  and  then  finding  our  road 


again.  The  return  trip  was  like  the  outward 
one  only  a  little  darker  if  anything.  However, 
we  got  back  safely  to  .1—  —  about  3.30,  the 
whole  run  being  about  ten  or  eleven  miles. 
From  there  we  took  our  blesses  to  "Ambulance 
15-8"  near  R —  — ,  where  they  were  fixed  up 
and  innoculated  with  tetanus  serum.  About 

4.30  we  started  out  for  Q  ,  using  our 

headlight  now.  Everything  went  well  and  we 
got  back  to  camp  and  bed  about  6  o'clock.  I 
slept  most  of  the  day  and  started  out  that 
night  on  another  thrilling  experience.  This 
night  I  again  drove  32  with  George  Dock, 
a  darn  nice  Dartmouth  man,  as  orderly.  It 
was  cloudy  again  with  now  and  then  a  slight 
drizzle.  However,  in  spite  of  the  drizzle  it 
didn't  seem  to  be  quite  as  dark  as  last  night. 
We  were  the  first  car  this  time,  the  other  two 
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following  us.  We  turned  off  from  the  A  route 
at  Calvary  Corner,  a  weird  spot  with  a  great 
clump  of  bushes  and  a  cross.  Just  beyond  the 
corner  is  the  worst  spot  on  the  road,  a  little 
gully  where  the  road  in  daytime  is  visible  to 
the  Germans  and  which  they  take  occasion  to 
shell  quite  frequently.  For  fifty  yards  the  road 
is  a  mass  of  shell-holes,  impossible  to  dodge  in 
the  darkness.  The  only  thing  to  do  is  to  push 
her  straight  ahead  and  take  the  bumps. 
From  here  it  is  only  a  mile  to  the  poste. 
Poste  B  is  quite  different  from  A  and  just  as 
weird  in  its  way.  The  country  is  flatter  and 
all  one  can  make  out  is  a  low,  black,  4-foot 
embankment  on  each  side  of  the  road  punc- 
tured here  and  there  with  still  blacker  spots 
which  are  holes.  These  holes  are  the  doors 
through  which  steps  go  down  to  the  under- 
ground tunnels  or  abris  in  which  the  men  live. 
Our  poste  was  one  of  these  holes  and  marked 
only  by  the  fact  that  the  road  widens  in  front 
of  it  so  that  a  car  can  turn  around.  We  arrived 
there  about  10.30  and  were  taken  through  a 
short  piece  of  trench  in  which  the  mud  was 
about  four  inches  deep,  to  a  stairway  cut  into 
the  earth.  Down  this  we  went  into  a  low, 
barrel-roofed  tunnel  with  a  series  of  bunks  on 
each  side  like  a  Pullman  sleeping-car.  Through 
another  door  at  the  end  we  came  to  the  office, 
a  continuation  of  the  same  tunnel.  Here  the 
officers  in  charge  of  the  brancardiers  welcomed 
us  and  invited  us  to  take  seats.  It  was  about 
twenty  feet  long  and  ten  feet  wide,  with  a 
barrel-vaulted  roof  of  heavy  corrugated  iron 
supporting  four  or  five  feet  of  earth  on  top. 
We  were  told  that  the  wounded  wouldn't  be 
brought  up  from  the  trenches  till  about  1 
o'clock,  so,  as  the  rain  had  let  up  for  a  while, 
most  of  us  went  out  to  see  what  was  doing. 
By  sitting  up  in  the  cars  we  could  look  over  the 
embankment  and  again  in  the  light  of  the 
flashes  from  the  star-shells  (for  these  keep  up 
continually  every  nigh  I  as  long  as  the  darkness 
lasts)  we  could  see  304  and  Mort-homme. 
Things  were  a  bit  livelier  here  to-night  too. 
There  was  a  battery  of  French  75's  in  the 
woods  about  half  a  mile  behind  us  which  spoke 
up  about  every  fifteen  minutes  and  sent  shells 
whistling  over  our  heads.  Occasionally  an 
answering  German  shell  would  try  to  find  the 
hidden  battery  but  without  success.  We  sat 
and  watched  for  about  an  hour  until  we  were 
driven  in  by  the  rain  which  began  now  to  fall 
quite  heavily.  We  sat  on  benches  along  the 
side  of  the  office  and  dozed  off  with  our  heads 
resting  on  the  table  in  the  middle.  About 
12.30  the  first  of  the  wounded  came  in  through 
an  underground  trench  from  the  front  line,  so 
Dock  and  I  turned  out.  It  was  pouring  hard, 
and  nasty  underfoot,  but  we  didn't  dare  to 
put  the  top  down  (that  shelters  the  front  seat) 


because  it  would  cut  off  too  much  light.  Our 
wounded  were  loaded  in  by  the  brancardiers. 
All  were  couchees,  one  of  them  groaning  con- 
tinuously and  apparently  pretty  far  gone. 
Then  we  started  into  the  darkness.  Soon  we 
heard  sounds  ahead  and  in  turning  out  to  the 
right  for  the  mule  wagon  to  pass,  my  hind 
wheels  skidded  into  the  ditch  at  the  side  of  the 
road.  It  was  a  bad  place  and  took  us  some 
minutes  to  get  out.  Meanwhile  we  noticed 
that  the  groans  from  inside  the  car  had  ceased, 
but  we  didn't  know  why  until  later.  From 
then  on  to  J —  -  it  was  the  same  nerve- 
racking  ride  as  on  the  previous,  only  made 
worse  by  the  rain.  We  stuck  completely  on 
one  hill  and  had  to  climb  out  and  tighten  up 
the  low-speed  pedal  before  we  could  go  on. 
We  miraculously  passed  several  convoys  in 
the  dark  without  hitting  them,  and  finally 
reached  J —  —  O.K.  Here  we  tried  to  light 
our  searchlight  but  our  matches  were  all  wet 
and  the  thing  wouldn't  work,  so  we  had  to 
keep  on  in  the  dark.  At  15-8  our  blesses  were 
unloaded,  two  of  them  all  right  —  and  one 
dead.  We  were  a  solemn  group  as  we  carried 
him  into  the  hospital.  It  had  been  the  most 
horrible  feeling  driving  down  over  the  road, 
for  no  matter  how  slowly  or  carefully  one  tries 
to  drive,  it  is  impossible  to  see,  much  more 
avoid,  the  shell-holes  and  rough  spots  in  the 
road.  All  one  can  do  at  these  places  is  grit 
one's  teeth,  speed  up  the  car  and  shove  her 
through,  with  a  prayer  for  those  inside  —  or 
else  get  stuck  in  the  hole  for  good.  We  started 
out  again  from  15-8,  wet  and  shaken,  and 
brought  our  two  remaining  blesses  safe  to 
Q —  — ,  though  with  several  narrow  escapes 
from  passing  teams.  We  struck  camp  at 
4.45  and  tumbled  into  bed.  It  was  some  time 
before  I  got  to  sleep,  however. 

Yesterday  I  stayed  in  bed  most  of  the  clay 
and  got  a  good  sleep  that  night  also.  This  a.m. 
I  stood  by  and  watched  our  two  mechanicians 
put  new  linings  in  and  tighten  up  my  brake, 
slow  speed  and  reverse  drums,  and  put  on  a 
new  front  mudguard  in  place  of  the  old  one 
which  was  falling  to  pieces.  Then  I  Idled  her 
up  with  oil  and  gas,  ready  for  another  trip 
tonight.  I  was  on  duly  this  p.m.  but  got  no 
call  so  have  had  time  to  write  this  to  you. 
Am  starting  out  about  8.00  in  good  old 
rejuvenated  32  for  Poste  A  with  Harper  as 
orderly.  It's  going  to  be  a  clear  night,  1  think, 
and  I'm  looking  forward  lo  the  trip. 

I  hope  you  won't  worry  about  me.  These 
stories  of  shells,  etc.,  sound  a  lot  worse  than 
they  really  are.  The  danger  is  really  prac- 
tically nil,  but  the  work  is  just  thrilling  and 
enough  to  make  us  keener  than  ever  for  it- 
I'm  in  splendid  shape  and  enjoying  this 
wonderful  life. 
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THE  HONORABLE  WILLIAM  PHILLIPS  OF  BOSTON 


Fund  for  War  Prisoners 

In  concert  with  students  in  other  schools 
and  colleges  in  America,  the  sum  of  $3000 
has  recently  been  raised  by  subscription  among 
the  students  of  Phillips  Academy,  for  fellow- 
students  and  other  soldiers  who  are  now 
held  in  the  prison  camps  in  various  parts  of 
Europe.  The  fund  is  being  used  to  provide 
headquarters  where  the  prisoners  may  be 
entertained  and  where  educational  and  re- 
ligious work  may  be  carried  on;  for  food, 
medicine,  and  clothing,  as  well  as  books, 
stationery,  tools,  games,  and  athletic  materials 
and  musical  instruments,  and  for  the  expenses 
of  the  workers  who  are  giving  personal  super- 
vision to  the  efforts  to  save  the  prisoners  from 
moral  and  mental  ruin. 


Lawrence  Work 

The  following  report  has  been  presented  by 
Mr.  Frank  L.  Quinby,  director  of  the  Law- 
rence work: — 

As  your  director  in  the  Phillips  Academy 
Educational  Union  for  teaching  English  to 
foreigners  in  Lawrence,  I  beg  to  submit  here- 
with my  report  for  the  fall  term  ending 
December  20. 

Twenty-four  men  have  signed  up  during  this 
term.  These  foreigners  have  all  had  English 
before,  either  in  our  own  classes  or  elsewhere. 
Due  to  the  uncertain  conditions  in  the  manu- 
facturing trade  during  the  past  year,  few  immi- 
grants have  come  from  the  other  side,  so  that 
practically  no  new  men  who  knew  no  English 
have   applied.     A   change   was   made  also, 
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due  to  our  experience  of  last  year,  in  that 
sessions  have  been  held  twice  a  week  only, 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  instead  of  four  times 
a  week,  with  the  result  that  although  our  total 
attendance  has  not  been  so  great,  our  average 
attendance  in  proportion  to  the  men  who  are 
on  the  rolls  has  been  considerably  better.  The 
first  session  was  held  October  24,  attended  by 
twelve  men.  Sixteen  sessions  have  been  held, 
total  attendance  240,  average  attendance  for 
all  sessions,  fifteen.  The  men  have  been 
divided  into  three  sections:  advance,  inter- 
mediate, and  beginners,  and  as  the  attendance 
has  been  very  steady,  the  classes  have  been 
kept  together  in  their  work  and  satisfactory 
headway  has  been  made. 

Ten  students  have  taken  part  in  the 
work  and  to  their  self-sacrificing  efforts 
and  enthusiasm  great  credit  is  due  for  the 
satisfactory  work  accomplished.  The  follow- 
ing have  had  charge  of  the  classes  Tues- 
days:—  Morris  Tyler,  1920,  New  Haven, 
Conn.;  K.  C.  Beach,  1919,  Lewiston,  Idaho; 
R.  T.  Rich,  1917,  Hingham  Center;  A.  F. 
Cohen,  1917,  Summerville,  S.  C. ;  M.  L. 
Schafer,  1917,  New  York  City.  The  follow- 
ing students  have  had  charge  of  the  classes 
Fridays: — H.  H.  Noves,  1918,  Kenwood, 
N.  Y.;  F.  B.  Briggs,  1918,  Brooklvn,  N.  Y.; 
W.  S.  Clark,  1917,  Cambridge;  E.  J.  Rosen- 
berg, 1918,  New  York  City:  Elbridge  Adams, 
2nd,  1917.  Williamstown. 


Phillips  Club  Smoke  Talks 

The  smoke  talks  first  instituted  last  year  for 
the  members  of  the  Phillips  Club  and  their 
guests  have  been  continued  during  the  present 
season  with  much  success.  They  have  been 
hold  in  the  Peabody  House,  where  the  fifty  or 
sixty  who  usually  attend  the  talks  can  lie  more 
comfortably  accommodated  than  in  the  club 
rooms.  The  series  was  opened  bj  the  Honor- 
able Frank  Knox  of  Manchester,  New  Hamp- 
shire, whose  subject  was  Some  Reminiscences 
of  Political  Conventions  and  who  gave  an 
exceedingly  entertaining  account  of  his  experi- 
ences at  the  Republican  and  Progressive 
conventions  of  1912.  On  November  28  the 
speaker  was  Congressman  John  Jacob  Rogers, 
who  threw  light  on  certain  features  of  govern- 
ment machinery  and  gave  a  detailed  outline  of 
legislative  procedure  in  connection  with 
appropriation  bills.  Professor  Albert  Bush- 
nell  Hart  of  Harvard  University,  who  came  on 
Friday,  December  8,  delivered  an  interesting 
and  informing  talk  on  The  Rediscovery  of 
Asia,  especially  with  regard  to  the  present  war. 
On  December  14  Dr.  William  P.  Graves  of 


Boston,  a  graduate  of  the  school  in  the  class 
of  1887,  spoke  on  Some  Theories  about 
Dreams,  giving  a  clear  and  delightful  survey  of 
the  psychological  beliefs  of  Freud  as  applied 
in  various  fields  of  pathology. 

Among  the  speakers  who  are  expected  to 
address  the  club  during  the  winter  term  are 
Dr.  Samuel  M.  Crothers,  on  January  19; 
Mr.  G.  Edward  Buxton  of  the  Providence 
Journal,  on  February  2;  Mr.  John  D.  Bogart 
of  the  Boston  American,  on  February  28;  Dean 
George  Hodges  of  Cambridge;  and  Mr. 
William  Roscoe  Thayer,  the  author  of  the  life 
of  Cavour. 


Dr.  Cabot's  Address 

On  Monday,  December  1,  Dr.  Hugh  Cabot 
of  Boston  spoke  in  the  Stone  Chapel  before  a 
large  audience  of  students  and  townspeople  on 
Experiences  with  the  Harvard  Unit  in  France. 
Dr.  Cabot  told  briefly  of  the  work  of  the 
Harvard  Unit,  and  gave  his  own  views  as  to 
the  present  state  of  the  war.  He  closed  with 
an  appeal  to  Americans  to  show  in  practical 
ways  their  sympathy  with  the  Allies  and  their 
cause. 


Talk  by  Ian  Hay 

One  of  the  most  pleasant  features  of  the 
winter  term  should  be  a  talk  by  Captain  Ian 
Hay  Beith,  the  novelist  and  author  of  The 
First  Hundred  Thousand,  who  is  now  in  this 
country  and  who  expects  to  visit  Phillips 
Academy  on  Sunday,  February  11.  Captain 
Beith,  who  has  had  actual  experience  in  the 
trenches,  will  probably  speak  in  the  evening 
at  the  Stone  Chapel,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
during  the  day  many  of  the  boys  will  take  the 
opportunity  to  meet  him  informally. 


A  Poet's  Reading 

On  the  evening  of  Thursday,  January  11, 
in  the  Stone  Chapel  before  a  large  audience 
of  students,  faculty,  and  townspeople,  Mr. 
Wilfred  Wilson  Gibson,  the  distinguished 
English  poet,  read  from  his  works.  Mr. 
Gibson's  reading  at  Andover,  which  was 
almost  his  first  appearance  in  America,  was 
highly  appreciated.  The  affair  was  under  the 
management  of  the  Philomathean  Society,  to 
w  hich  the  credit  for  its  successful  arrangement 
is  due.  During  the  evening  many  of  the 
audience  met  Mr.  Gibson  informally. 
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Faculty  Notes 

Dr.  Stearns's  article  in  the  November 
Atlantic  on  Some  Fallacies  in  the  Modern 
Educational  Scheme  has  aroused  widespread 
comment,  especially  from  the  many  eminent 
educators  who  feel  that  his  is  a  voice  speaking 
out  at  the  right  moment  against  the  imposition 
of  false  doctrine.  Principal  Stearns  has  had 
several  speaking  engagements  during  the  past 
term:  on  November  2  he  addressed  the  Sunday 
School  Conference  of  the  Episcopal  Churches 
of  Boston  and  Vicinity  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
in  Boston;  on  November  5  he  gave  a  talk  to 
the  Civic  League  in  Andover;  on  November  10 
and  11  he  presided  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Preparatory  Schools  held  at  the  Technology 
Buildings  in  Boston;  on  Sunday,  December  3, 
he  preached  at  the  Hacklcy  School  in  Tarry- 
town,  New  York,  and  on  December  10  at  the 
Hill  School  in  Pottstown,  Pennsylvania.  On 
December  16  he  addressed  the  Massachusetts 
Schoolmasters'  Association  at  the  City  Club 
in  Boston,  and  on  December  28  he  spoke  before 
the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association 
on  the  subject  of  Proselyting  in  Athletics. 

On  the  evening  of  December  1  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  Mr.  Warren  K.  Moorehead 
attended  a  dinner  in  honor  of  the  seventieth 
birthday  of  Professor  William  H.  Holmes, 
head  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Ethnology. 

Mr.  Robert  P.  Keep  attended  a  conference 
of  the  College  Entrance  Board  Examiners  in 
German  held  at  New  Haven  on  November  25, 
at  which  time  some  important  matters  con- 
nected with  the  .June  examinations  were 
discussed.  Mr.  Keep  was  present  also  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Modern  Language 
Association  of  America,  held  in  Princeton, 
N.  J.,  December  27-29. 

On  December  18  Mr.  Charles  A.  Parmelee 
gave  an  illustrated  lecture  before  the  Novem- 
ber Club  of  Andover,  on  the  subject  An  Epic 
in  Stone. 

During  the  Christmas  vacation  Dr.  Pierson 
S.  Page  attended  meetings  of  the  Athletic 
Research  Society  and  of  the  National  Collegi- 
ate Athletic  Association  held  in  New  York 
City. 


Proposed  Improvements  in  Athletics 

The  Trustees  of  Phillips  Academy  have 
recently  authorized  Dr.  Pierson  S.  Page  and 
Mr.  Frank  L.  Quinby  to  solicit  funds  for 
certain  needs  connected  with  the  facilities  for 
athletics.  Ten  thousand  dollars  is  required  for 
the  completion  and  equipment  of  the  new 
track  adjoining  Brothers'  Field.  It  is  neces- 
sary also  to  raise  approximately  $10,000  in 


order  to  clear  the  indebtedness  on  the  Swim- 
ming Pool;  of  the  original  cost  of  this  structure, 
which  was  $28,000,  the  sum  of  $18,000  was 
subscribed  by  the  students  themselves.  The 
present  system  of  charging  the  boys  fifteen 
cents  a  swim  or  $10  a  year  seems  unfair  to 
many  of  the  students  who  should  be  entitled 
to  the  use  of  the  pool,  but  who  are  unable  to 
afford  this  extra  cost.  Money  is  also  required 
for  building  a  baseball  cage  for  indoor  and 
winter  practice,  and  for  putting  up  a  covered 
hockey  rink,  with  a  roof  about  90  by  200  feet 
in  size,  which  could  be  easily  flooded  and 
cared  for.  The  approximate  cost  of  the  cage 
and  rink  would  be  about  $20,000. 


Mirrors  and  Phillipians  Wanted 

The  following  numbers  of  the  Mirror  and 
the  Phillipian  are  badly  needed  for  the  office 
files.  Copies  sent  to  the  Phillips  Academy 
office  will  be  gratefully  received. 

Mirrors  for  1894-95,  1902-03,  1904-05,  1909- 
10.  1910-11,  1911-12. 

Phillipians  for  1892-93  and  1894-95. 


Andover  Exhibition  at  the  Library 

As  there  was  no  observance  of  Founders' 
day  I  his  year  because  of  the  delay  in  the  open- 
ing of  school,  it  seemed  useful  and  interesting 
for  the  library  to  try  to  present  the  history  of 
the  school  through  a  display  of  pictures,  books, 
letters,  and  other  documents  relating  to 
Phillips  Academy.  Early  in  December  such 
an  exhibition  was  arranged  which  continued 
for  two  weeks  with  a  good  attendance  on  the 
part  of  the  members  of  the  school. 

Phillips  Academy  has  much  interesting 
material  of  its  own,  and  this  was  supplemented 
by  other  material  loaned  by  friends  of  the 
school,  the  faculty,  and  students.  A  valuable 
part  of  this  loan  collection  was  a  number  of 
photographs  and  a  map  of  Andover  in  1830 
borrowed  from  Miss  Agnes  Park. 

The  exhibition  covered  a  wide  field  both  in 
subject  matter  and  in  point  of  time.  A 
genealogical  chart  of  the  Phillips  family  was 
shown,  and  pictures  of  the  Founders,  the  Prin- 
cipals, early  school  buildings,  historic  houses 
on  Andover  Hill,  famous  alumni,  representa- 
tive theological  professors  and  other  well- 
known  people  connected  with  the  town; 
programs  and  circulars  were  displayed,  also  pic- 
tures  of  the  first  football  and  baseball  teams, 
the  first  copy  of  the  Phillipian,  the  first  num- 
ber of  the  Mirror,  specimens  of  penmanship 
in  1790,  'Squire  Farrar's  account  books  when 
treasurer  of  the  school,  a  translation  from 
Virgil  made  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  when  a 
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student  in  1824,  books  about  Phillips  Academy 
and  its  alumni,  class  albums,  letters  from 
Samuel  Phillips,  Jr.,  and  from  Mark  Newman, 
book-plates  of  the  Phillips  family,  and  much 
other  material. 

At  this  time  an  especially  valuable  gift  was 
made  when  Rev.  C.  C.  Carpenter  presented  to 
the  library  an  indexed  scrap-book  which  bears 
on  its  flyleaf  the  inscription:  "Historical 
Scrap-book  of  Phillips  Academy  1778-1915, 
Presented  to  the  Academy  by  the  Compiler." 
The  clippings  in  this  book  represent  the  labor 


of  many  years,  and  here  is  collected  material, 
much  of  which  cannot  be  found  elsewhere.  It 
has  a  particularly  full  account  of  the  Cen- 
tennial Celebration  of  1878.  The  school  is 
greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Carpenter  for  his 
useful  and  valuable  work. 

The  librarian  will  be  glad  to  receive  addi- 
tions to  the  Andover  collection,  such  as  books 
by,  and  about,  Phillips  graduates,  old  letters, 
early  programs, —  in  fact  any  material  which 
serves  to  make  real  to  the  present  generation 
the  history  of  the  past. 


The  Hardy  House 


Another  Ambulance  Driver 

Aldcn  Davison,  P.  A.  '15,  who  was  one  of 
the  first  three  Americans  serving  with  the 
American  Ambulance  Corps  in  France  to 
receive  the  Croix  de  Guerre  for  gallantry  under 
fire,  has  been  keeping  his  mother  informed,  in 
a  series  of  letters,  of  his  experiences  at  Verdun 
and  other  hotly  contested  points  on  the  French 
battle  line.  Mrs.  Davison  has  consented  to 
the  publication  of  excerpts  from  her  son's 
diary,  for  that  is  what  the  letters  really  are. 

"The  country  out  here,"  writes  Mr.  Davi- 
son in  one  of  his  letters,  "is  most  desolate. 
No  living  thing  is  visible,  if  you  will  pardon  a 
very  slight  but  obvious  observation,  except 
rats  and  fleas  and  birds.  There  is  not  a  single 
tree,  hardly  a  blade  of  grass  between  our 


outermost  post  and  the  French  first  line,  and 
I  suppose  for  some  distance  still  beyond  the 
German  lines." 

Referring  to  the  hail  of  shrapnel  over  the 
trenches  and  behind  the  battle  lines  Mr. 
Davison  says  that  the  science  of  getting  out 
of  the  way  has  developed  to  such  a  point  "  that, 
as  one  put  it  aptly  the  other  day,  the  chance 
here  is  just  about  the  same  as  it  is  of  being  hit 
by  ;i  golf  ball  on  the  links  at  home." 

Here  is  a  reference  to  a  famous  French 
infantry  regiment,  the  Sixty-seventh: 

"Yesterday  we  went  to  see  a  review  of 
the  regiment,  3000  men.  The  occasion  was 
I  he  review  of  the  troops  and  the  presentation 
of  the  officers  to  a  new  General.  It  was  a 
wonderful  sight  —  presentation  of  the  flag  and 
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all  that.  It  was  no  chocolate  soldier  affair, 
either,  as  the  Sixty-seventh  has  been  the 
hardest  hit  of  all  the  French  regiments.  Thirty 
thousand  have  passed  through  its  ranks,  and 
in  this  war  that  means  only  one  thing." 

Another  letter  describes  the  work  of  bring- 
ing in  the  wounded  from  the  Verdun  front: 

"'Way  up  there  were  two  aerial  engage- 
ments. Half  as  high  again  I  counted  seventeen 
' saucissons'  or  observation  balloons.  Next 
came  the  hills  which  surround  this  city  and  on 
which  there  are  some  thirty  forts.  As  we  were 
on  the  highest  of  the  hills,  we  had  a  perfect 
view  of  the  most  furious  bombardment 
imaginable.  (Say,  I  can't  write  this  stuff. 
It's  now  12.30  a.m.,  and  I'm  in  charge  of  the 
bureau  till  3,  when  I  go  to  the  fort  for  blesses. 
They're  raising  general  merry  hell,  and  there 
will  be  more  dead  men  on  the  hills  to-night.) 
I  can  assure  you  we  are  getting  Red  Cross 
work  here,  with  accent  on  the  red.  Last  night 
I  worked  till  3  without  lights  on  the  most 
terrible  roads  imaginable,  full  of  shell-holes 
and  past  huge  convoys  of  ammunition  that 
simply  won't  draw  out. 

"My  last  ride  especially  was  a  nightmare. 
I  had  three  severely  wounded  men,  one  of 
whom  was  choking  all  the  time  in  his  own 
hlood  from  torn  lungs.  I  got  through  the 
woods  all  right,  though  not  without  taking 
some  most  soul-rending  plunges  in  which  I 
could  just  see  my  poor  victims  being  bounced 
against  the  ceiling,  only  to  get  on  this  fright- 
fully long  hill  and  have  both  brakes  give  out. 
To  add  to  my  general  discomfort  a  battery  of 
soixantequinzes  let  loose  just  by  the  side  of 
the  road  and  pulled  over  my  head.  They  make 
a  most  deafening,  rending  noise,  and  a  large 
battery,  such  as  this  one,  shoots  about  ten  to 
the  second.  I  swear  every  concussion  lifted 
my  little  car  off  the  ground,  and  on  low 
direction  would  have  lifted  it  to  Berlin.  I 
forgot  to  state  that  going  up  this  same  hill 
with  six  brancardiers  inside,  my  car  caught 
on  fire  and  I  had  to  crawl  under  and  throw 
dirt  on  it  after  getting  the  men  out. 

"The  wood  I  mentioned  just  this  side  of  the 
fort  is  like  the  pictures  in  The  Times,  only 
more  so.  Wagons,  automobiles,  trees,  shell- 
holes,  all  mixed  up  together,  and  the  whole 
presided  over  by  the  overpowering  essence  of 
dead  horses,  whose  bodies  lie  about  the  road." 

Are  the  Senegalese  good  fighters?  Mr. 
Davidson  answers  that  question,  and  this  is 
what  he  has  to  say  on  the  subject: 

"As  regards  the  Senegales,  who  have  been 
largely  responsible  for  the  retaking  of  Fleury 
and  Thiaumont  in  the  last  two  days,  they  are 
demons  at  hand-to-hand  fighting,  but  whether 
because  the  sight  of  blood  maddens  them,  or 
the  old  racial  instinctive  hatred  between  black 


and  white  crops  out,  they  kill  anyone  who  gets 
in  the  way,  be  he  French  or  German.  They 
carry  regular  meat-axes  for  hand-to-handwork. 

"Speaking  of  this,  did  I  ever  mention  that 
every  company  has  several  men  detailed  as 
'  nettoyers  de  trenches^  Bill  and  I  came  upon 
this  astounding  fact  over  a  bottle  of  beer  that 
we  were  splitting  with  a  most  lovable,  almost 
spiritual  little  chap  to  whom  we  had  been 
attracted  after  hearing  him  sing  in  a  beautiful 
tenor  voice.  He  produced  a  huge  clasp-knife 
such  as  we  had  often  seen,  but  never  connected 
with  any  sinister  purpose.  As  we  asked  him 
about  his  work  it  transpired  that  this  lovely 
fellow's  work  in  an  attack  was  to  stay  in  a 
newly  taken  trench  or  abri,  and  'clean  it  out' 
with  knife  and  revolver.  This  is  very  necessary 
work,  though,  for  it  keeps  wounded  and  hidden 
Germans  from  shooting  the  French  in  the 
back  as  they  scramble  out  of  one  trench  and 
on  to  the  next." 


Andover  Men  in  the  War 

A  list  of  Phillips  graudates  who  are  serving 
with  the  armies  or  in  the  American  Ambulance 
Corps  at  the  front  in  France  is  being  prepared 
by  Dr.  Stearns,  together  with  some  account 
of  their  achievements,  and  will  be  published 
in  the  near  future.  It  is  quite  evident  from  the 
reports  which  have  been  sent  here  from  time  to 
time  that  Andover  men  are  distinguishing 
themselves,  and  bringing  credit  to  their  school. 


Self  Help  Bureau 

The  report  of  the  Self  Help  Bureau  at  the 
school  last  year,  for  the  fall  term,  showrs  that 
of  the  560-odd  students  in  school  during  the 
past  term,  approximately  125  students  ap- 
plied for  scholarships  and  over  100  of  these 
applicants  received  deductions  in  tuition 
at  least  in  some  proportion  to  their  standing 
in  their  studies.  Eighty-six  boys  received 
help  in  school  pursuits  such  as  bell-ringing, 
blackboard  cleaning,  waiting  on  table  or 
helping  in  the  dining-hall,  filing  and  refer- 
ence work  in  the  Library,  helping  in  the 
gymnasium,  helping  at  the  field,  office  work, 
etc.  One  hundred  in  addition  received 
agencies  through  the  Bureau  in  the  following 
lines:  selling  wood,  shoe  repairing,  shoe 
shining,  selling  banners,  laundry  agency, 
tailor's  agents,  selling  candy,  arranging  for 
special  trains,  selling  pictures,  newspapers, 
towel  supply,  etc.,  and  in  addition  to  the  above 
have  done  work  on  furnaces,  lawns,  tutoring, 
stenography,  etc. 

It  is  hoped  that  in  addition  to  the  above 
lines  the  Bureau  may  act  as  an  increasing  force 
in  securing  employment  for  students  during 
vacation  time,  also  with  reference  to  students 
receiving  or  desiring  tutoring. 
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Music  Notes 

During  the  past  term  Mr.  Pfatteieher  has 
continued  the  custom  of  playing  a  short  pro- 
gram of  organ  music  before  the  vesper  ser- 
vices on  Sundays.  As  Director  of  Music  he 
has  had  charge  both  of  the  Glee  Club  and  of 
the  Choir  and  has  given  much  attention  to 
training  them.  Work  in  the  choir  now  counts 
for  one  hour  a  week  as  part  of  the  curriculum. 
As  usual  special  Christmas  music  was  rendered 
at  the  closing  Sunday  vesper  service  of  the  term. 

Mr.  Pfatteieher  continues  to  conduct  the 
Andover  Choral  Society.  On  December  18  a 
large  chorus  formed  from  townspeople  and 
students  sang  the  first  two  parts  of  Bach's 
Christmas  Oratorio  in  the  School  chapel. 
The  solo  parts  were  taken  by  Miss  Rickcr  and 
Messrs.  Arnold  and  Kidder  from  Boston. 
Mr.  Hudson  of  the  faculty  played  the  organ. 

This  term  on  Wednesday  afternoons  an 
international  series  of  organ  recitals  is  being 
presented  by  Mr.  Pfatteieher  and  others. 
Selections  from  the  composers  of  a  given 
nation  are  made  for  each  recital. 

The  Choral  Society  is  now  preparing  for 
rendition  next  term  Romberg's  setting  of 
Schiller's  Lay  of  the  Bell;  and   the  choir  is 


practising  some  Russian  church  music,  to  be 
rendered  in  the  spring. 

There  are  several  organ  pupils  in  school  at 
present  and  the  chapel  organ  is  much  in 
demand  for  practice. 


Visiting  Preachers  for  the  Winter  and 
Spring  Terms 

Jan.     7.    Dean  Charles  R.  Brown  of  New 
I  laven. 

Jan.    21.    Prof.  Harry  E.  Fosdiek  of  New 
York. 

Feb.  11.    Rev.   Paul  Revere  Frothingham, 

D.D.,  of  Boston. 
Mar.  11.    Rev.  Anson  Phelps  Stokes.  D.D., 

of  Xew  Haven. 
Mar.  25.    Rev.  Harry  P.  Dewey.  D.D..  of 

Minneapolis. 
May  13.    Rev.    J.    Fdgar    Park    of  West 

Newton. 

May  27.    Rev.  Nehcmiah  Boynton,  D.D..  of 
Brooklyn. 

June    3.    President  Albert  P.  Fitch  of  Cam- 
bridge. 

Principal  Stearns  speaks  at  the  vesper 
services  on  February  18,  March  18,  April  22, 
and  May  20,  and  at  the  morning  service  on 
June  10." 


Undergraduate  Interests 


The  Philomathean  Society 

Philo  has  elected  the  following  officers  for 
the  winter  term: — 

President,  Alexander  Duer  Harvey  of 
Merrick,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Vice-President,  Donald  Case  Townley  of 
New  York  City. 

Secretary,  Anthony  Andrew  Piazza  of 
Lawrence. 

Treasurer,  Henry  Stewart  McKce,  Jr.,  of 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Football  Captain 

The  men  who  played  in  the  Exeter  game 
have  elected  as  captain  for  nexl  year  Elmer 
Francis  Stover  of  Wellesley  Hills,  who  played 
right  end  for  Andover  during  the  pasl  season. 
Stover  is  an  excellent  player  at  end  and  in  the 
back-field,  and  ought  also  to  make  a  good 
leader.  He  has  had  experience  for  two  years 
on  Andover  elevens. 

Honor  List  of  PhilliDS  Academy 

The  following  is  the  Honor  List  for  the  fall 
term.  1916. 

Scholarship  of  the  First  Grade: — 

Alvin  Frederick  Cohen,  Summerville,  S.  C. 
Porter  Stevens  Dickinson,  Lunenburg 
Broderick  Haskell,  Jr..  Franklin,  Pa. 


Everett  Franklin  Hatch,  Andover 
John  Milton  Hopkins,  Morristown.  \.  J. 
Stewart  Nichols,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
John  Manning  Phillips,  Andover 
Raymond  Thomas  Rich,  Hingham  Center 
George  Van  Siclen  Smith.  Richmond  Hill, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Scholarship  of  the  Second  Grade: — 

Paul  Nathaniel  Anderson,  Jamestown.  N.Y. 
Ferris  Baldwin  Briggs,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
William  Smith  Clark.  Cambridge 
Robert  Morrill  Clough.  Beading 
Paul  Clement  Daniels.  Buffalo,  N.  V. 
James  W  arner  Fletcher,  Middlebury,  Vt. 
Carlton  Farrar  Heard.  Manchester,  N.  II. 
Roderick  Bissell  Jones,  Winsted,  Conn. 
Nathaniel  Tyler  Lane.  Jr..  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Augustus  Canfield  Ledyard,  Detroit,  MioH 
Philip  Barker  Lord.  Lawrence 
Clarence  Sumner  Lunt,  Jr..  Rochester.  X.  ^  . 
Robert  Martin,  Cambridge 
Daniel  Morse  Pattison,  Brooklyn,  X.  V. 
Henrv  Stier  Pole,  'id.  Hot  Springs,  Va. 
Edgar  Ott  Richards.  Easton,  Pa. 
Waller  David  Scott,  Lincoln.  X.  H. 
Reginald  Hammerick  Smithwick,  Lexington 
Donald  Carter  Starr.  Winchester 
John  Gordon  Winchester.  New  York.  N.  V 
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Harvard  Club 

On  the  evening  of  November  1,  the  Harvard 
Club  of  Phillips  Academy  held  a  smoker  in  the 
Peabody  House  which  was  well  attended. 
The  speakers  from  Harvard  included  George 
Abbot,  captain  of  the  baseball  team,  and 
Hamilton  Robb,  manager  of  next  year's  foot- 
ball team.  Mr.  Bartlett  H.  Hayes  of  \ndover, 
a  Harvard  graduate  and  a  warm  friend  of 
Phillips  Academy,  also  spoke.  The  officers  of 
the  club  are  as  follows:  Singleton  P.  Moore- 
head.  Andover,  president;  II.  I.  Weber  of 
Zanesville,  Ohio,  vice-president;  J.  H.  Eaton 
of  Lawrence,  secretary,  and  E.  W.  Peters  of 
Haverhill,  treasurer. 


Technology  Club 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Technology  Club 
was  held  on  Saturday  evening,  October  21, 
in  the  Peabody  House.  The  principal  guest 
of  the  evening  was  Dean  Burton  of  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  who  spoke  at 
length  on  the  requirements  and  qualifications 
for  admittance  and  continuance  at  that 
institution.  President  William  W.  Russell  of 
Oak  Hill,  N.  B.,  Canada,  presided.  the 
other  officers  of  the  club  are:  F.  M.  Talmage 
of  Great  Barrington,  vice-president;  and  A.  H. 
Russell  of  Oak  Hill,  N.  B.,  Canada,  secretary 
and  treasurer. 

Andover  Rifle  Club 

The  Rifle  Club  of  Phillips  Academy, 
which  is  starting  its  third  season,  has  been 
practicing  regularly  during  the  fall  in  the 
rifle  range  in  the  basement  of  Pearson  Hall. 
It  has  been  divided  into  five  squads,  meeting 
one  night  a  week.  During  the  winter  term 
matches  with  various  ride  teams  in  this  vicinity 
will  he  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts National  Rifle  Association.  During 
the  spring  out-of-door  shooting  with  the  Krag 
rifles  will  be  conducted  on  the  regular  militia 
ranges  at  Frye  Village  and  Wakefield.  Every 
member  will  be  required  to  qualify  on  the  in- 
door rifle  range  before  shooting  with  the  high- 
powered  rifles.  The  Rifle  Club  is  also  affiliated 
with  the  National  Rifle  Association  of  America, 
and  badges  are  given  by  this  association  to  all 
members  who  qualify  as  experts,  sharpshooters, 
or  marksmen.  About  a  hundred  students  are 
enrolled  in  the  club. 


Wireless  Club 

The  Wireless  Club  of  Phillips  Academy 
held  a  meeting  early  in  November  at  which 
time  they  elected  the  following  officers:  D. 
Carpenter  of  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  president; 
Ji  A.  Dow  of  Reading,  vice-president;  and 
J.  II.  Benton  of  Belmont,  treasurer.  Although 
the  club  has  not  yet  permanently  installed  its 


apparatus,  a  set  of  receiving  instruments  has 
been  in  operation  for  a  number  of  weeks,  and 
by  means  of  this,  messages  have  been  picked 
up  from  points  as  far  distant  as  San  Juan, 
Porto  Rico.  When  the  installation  is  com- 
pleted, it  is  hoped  that  ever  greater  distances 
will  be  covered.  On  election  night,  about  half 
the  faculty  and  a  number  of  students  were  in 
the  club  station,  to  get  the  latest  reports,  and 
while,  of  course,  nothing  definite  could  be 
learned,  returns  from  a  number  of  states  were 
received. 

A  powerful  set  of  sending  apparatus  has 
been  loaned  by  one  of  the  members,  and  this 
will  be  in  operation  in  the  near  future.  With 
this  equipment  the  club  hopes  to  establish 
communication  with  other  wireless  clubs  in 
the  neighborhood,  especially  the  one  at 
Harvard  University. 


Yale  Club 

On  Friday  evening,  November  10,  the 
Andover-Yale  Club  held  its  first  meeting  of 
the  school  year  in  the  Peabody  House.  The 
speakers  of  the  evening  were  Dean  Farr  of  the 
Freshman  Faculty  at  Yale  and  Ralph  Hanes, 
a  member  of  last  year's  class  at  Phillips 
Academy.  Stephen  Y.  I  lord,  as  president  of 
the  club,  presided.  The  other  officers  of  the 
club  are  as  follows:  R.  II.  Warren  of  Chicago, 
III.,  vice-president;  D.  C.  Dines  of  Denver, 
Col.,  secretary  and  treasurer. 


The  Student  Council 

At  recent  meeting  of  the  Student  Council 
William  W.  Russell  of  Oak  Hill,  N.  B.,  Canada, 
was  elected  president;  Robert  H.  Warren  of 
Chicago,  III.,  vice-president:  and  John  K. 
Converse  of  Andover,  secretary  and  treasurer. 
The  Student  Council  for  the  present  school 
year  is  now  made  up  as  follows: — 

Captain  of  Football,  William  W.  Russell. 

Captain  of  Baseball,  John  E.  Brennan. 

Captain  of  Track,  John  K.  Converse. 

Undergraduate  Treasurer,  C.  D.  Walker. 

Phillipian,  H.  W.  Cooley. 

Philo,  W.  B.  Knox. 

Musical  Clubs,  E.  C.  Scheide. 

First  Honor  Roll,  A.  F.  Cohen. 

Second  Honor  Roll,  G.  V.  S.  Smith. 

1917:  E.  Adams,  2d,  D.  C.  Dines,  S.  Y. 
Hord,  R.  F.  Shedden,  R.  II.  Warren. 

1918:  C.  E.  Bailev,  H.  R.  Bucklev,  F.  M. 
Talmage,  W.  P.  Shurtleff. 

1919:  D.  D.  Averv,  G.  D.  Braden. 


Musical  Clubs 

The  first  concert  of  the  combined  musical 
clubs  was  given  at  Rogers  Hall  in  Lowell  on 
Saturday  evening,  December  9.  Although  the 
Banjo  Club  has  as  yet  not  been  organized,  the 
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The  Hill  in  the  days  of  Fences 


absence  of  their  usual  number  on  the  program 
was  almost  entirely  offset  by  the  excellent 
playing  of  the  Mandolin  Club.  The  concert 
was  followed  by  a  reception  and  dance,  which 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  successful,  if  not 
the  most  successful,  that  has  been  given  in 
recent  years.  The  officers  of  the  clubs  for  the 
current  year  are  as  follows: — 

Manager,  Edward  Scheide  of  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Leader  of  Mandolin  Club,  Howard  B.  Mac- 
Donald  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Leader  of  Glee  Club,  J.  Warren  Wilder  of 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Leader  of  Banjo  Club,  Curtis  H.  Hatheway, 
Jr.,  of  Litchfield,  Conn. 

Society  of  Inquiry 

The  Society  of  Inquiry  has  had  up  to  the 
present  time  a  very  prosperous  year.  On  the 
evening  of  October  29  Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer, 
always  a  favorite  with  the  boys,  gave  an 
interesting  talk  on  The  Value  of  Friendship. 
On  November  5,  Mr.  Bernard  M.  Allen  of  the 
Faculty  spoke  on  Unselfishness.  On  Novem- 
ber 12  the  Society  entertained  a  delegation 
from  Princeton  University,  including  "Bill" 
Kirkland,  P.  A.  '15,  and  William  Moore, 
captain  of  the  track  team.  On  December  10 
a  delegation  went  to  Exeter  to  speak  before 
the  Christian  Fraternity  in  that  school.  The 
five  men,—  C.  D.  Walker,  W.  W.  Russell, 
S.  Y.  Hord,  J.  K.  Converse,  and  R.  M. 
Woolley, —  were  entertained  most  hospitably. 
On  the  same  evening  Professor  Charles  H. 
Forbes  addressed  the  Society  at  Andover  on 
the  topic  "Why  do  we  go  to  School?" 


Society  Statistics 

According  to  figures  compiled  by  Mr. 
James  C.  Graham  the  average  scholarship 
record  of  each  student  society  for  the  fall 
term  is  as  follows:  — 

A.  G.  X.  72  .1% 

P.  B.  X.  70.5 
F.  L.  D.  68.9 
P.  A.  E.  68.8 
A.  U.  V.  66  4 

P.  L.  S.  62.4 
K.  O.  A.  60.5 
In  accordance  with  the  Faculty  vote  both 
the  A.  G.  X.  and  the  P.  B.  X.  societies  will 
be  allowed  one  meeting  a  week  during  the 
winter  term,  while  the  K.  O.  A.  society  will  be 
restricted  to  one  meeting  a  month.  This  is 
the  first  time  since  the  rule  was  passed  that 
two  societies  have  passed  the  grade  of  70% and 
have  thus  been  entitled  to  the  special  privileges 
which  that  involves. 


Means  Competition 

The  following  men  have  been  selected  as 
preliminary  contestants  for  the  Means  prizes 
in  Original  Declamation: — 

Ferris  Baldwin  Briggs  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

William  Smith  Clark  of  Cambridge. 

Alvin  Frederick  Cohen  of  Summerville,  S.  C. 

David  Lyman  Greene  of  Upper  Montclair 
New  Jersey 

Powers  Hapgood  of  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Timothy  English  Holden  of  Danville.  111. 

William  Boardman  Knox  of  Andover 

John  I  lam.ilton  Lewis  of  Pittsfield 

Richard  AdamsOn  Lumpkin  of  Mattoon  111 
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Howard  Holton  Noves  of  Kenwood,  N.  Y. 

Thomas  Ward  O'Connell  of  East  Hartford, 
Connecticut 

Graham  Penfield  of  Evanston,  111. 

James  Sayre  Pickering  of  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Raymond  Thomas  Rich  of  Hingham 
Center 


Edgar  Ott  Richards  of  Easton,  Pa. 

George  Van  Siclen  Smith  of  Richmond  Hill. 
Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Robert  Ten  Broeck  Stevens  of  Plainfield, 
New  Jersey 

Frederick  Allen  Thompson  of  Washington, 
D.  C. 


Athletics 


The  Soccer  Season 

From  an  outsider's  point  of  view  the  soccer 
season  this  year  was  none  too  bright,  but, 
considering  that  only  one  veteran  was  back, 
the  showing  was  not  so  poor.  The  late  start 
of  school  retarded  practice  considerably. 

The  first  game, —  played  with  the  Harvard 
Varsity  on  October  25, —  resulted  in  a  defeat 
for  the  blue  team,  3  to  0.  The  Harvard  team 
outweighed  Andover  to  the  man,  and  it  was 
only  the  good  defense  of  the  Andover  backs 
that  held  the  score  down.  Captain  Coburn 
played  a  wonderful  game  in  the  forward  line, 
time  and  again  taking  the  ball  far  up  the  field, 
only  to  lose  it  at  the  final  line. 

The  second  game  was  with  Tabor  Academy. 
The  two  teams  were  fairly  evenly  matched  in 
regard  to  size,  the  advantage,  if  any,  being 
with  Andover.  Once  the  forward  line  started, 
there  was  no  doubt  as  to  which  was  the 
superior  team.  The  score  at  the  end  of  the 
first  half  was  1  to  0  in  Andover's  favor,  but  in 
the  second  half  the  blue  team  found  itself  and 
scored  almost  at  will.  The  final  score  was 
Andover  7,  Tabor  0.  In  this  game  the  forward 
line  bore  most  of  the  work,  and  with  Captain 
Coburn  as  the  pivot,  the  offense  was  very 
strong. 

The  next  game  was  with  the  Harvard  Fresh- 
men at  Cambridge.  The  field  was  very  wet 
and  soggy,  and  consequently  Andover's  attack 
was  slowed  up  considerably.  The  final  score 
was  Andover  1,  Harvard  '20,  3.  Once  again 
the  backs  saved  the  team  from  a  larger  score. 

The  Dartmouth  Varsity  were  our  next 
opponents.  The  Green  came  here  with 
a  very  heavy  team,  and  our  forwards  were 
powerless  against  them.  West  played  a  fine 
game  in  the  back-field.  The  score  was  3  to  0. 
The  game  was  extremely  rough,  and  Dart- 
mouth was  frequently  penalized  for  fouling. 

The  next  game  was  with  the  Springfield 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  College  team.  This  team  had 
previously  defeated  the  Yale  Varsity  9  to  0, 
and  later  in  the  season  defeated  Dartmouth 
and  Harvard.  Their  forwards  were  powerful 
and  speedy,  while  their  defense  was  impreg- 
nable. The  few  times  that  the  Andover 
forwards  got  the  ball  in  Springfield's  territory 
they  were  unable  to  score.    Andover's  backs 


were  once  more  in  the  limelight.  The  final 
score  was  Springfield  8,  Andover  1. 

The  last  game  of  the  season  was  with 
Worcester  Academy.  Worcester  had  a  strong 
team  and  had  defeated  several  teams  which  in 
turn  had  defeated  Andover.  The  two  teams 
played  fast,  clean  soccer  throughout,  and  the 
game  was  in  doubt  from  beginning  to  end. 
The  Andover  forwards,  playing  as  one  man, 
were  the  first  to  score,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
second  half  that  Worcester  evened  it  up. 
Worcester  soon  scored  again  and  just  before 
the  game  ended,  Lloyd  scored  for  Andover, 
thus  tying  the  score.  Two  extra  periods  were 
played,  but  neither  team  scored,  and  the  game 
ended  a  tie,  2  to  2.  Captain  Coburn  was  the 
individual  star. 

Captain  Coburn  and  West  were  the  season's 
stars,  the  former  on  the  offense  and  the 
latter  on  the  defense. 

At  the  close  of  the  season  the  following  men 
were  awarded  their  letters:  Captain  Coburn, 
Carden,  Lloyd,  Wetherston,  Hibbert,  Richard- 
son, Noyes,  West,  SchatT,  Graves,  Cheney, 
Pickering,  McCoubrie,  Harvey,  manager. 


Football 

Defeats  at  the  hands  of  Dartmouth  "20, 
Yale  '20,  and  Exeter,  and  victories  over 
Harvard  '20,  Worcester  Academy  and  Harvard 
Second,  is  the  record  of  the  football  team  for 
1916.  Each  game  was  close  and  interesting, 
with  the  exception  of  that  with  Dartmouth. 

When  the  season  opened,  it  was  clearly 
evident  that  the  finding  of  a  quarterback 
would  be  the  hardest  problem  for  the 
coach  to  solve.  Davis,  who  played  at  end 
the  previous  season,  was  tried,  together 
with  Jones,  a  new  candidate,  Warren, 
the  Varsity  catcher,  and  Ingraham.  The 
latter  received  injuries  early  in  the  year  which 
handicapped  him  considerably.  He  has 
another  year,  however,  and  may  have  better 
luck.  The  competition  for  this  all-important 
position  finally  ended  in  the  choice  of  Warren, 
because  of  his  offensive  work,  handling  of 
punts,  and  the  confidence  the  team  seemed  to 
have  in  him.    He  was  steady,  plucky,  and 
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tireless.  Another  year  at  the  position  would 
give  him  the  experience  which  is  so  essential 
for  a  quarterback. 

Noyes,  a  new  candidate,  very  soon  demon- 
strated his  ability  as  a  center.  He  was  ag- 
gressive, and  alert  at  all  times,  a  good  passer, 
and  could  diagnose  the  opponent's  plays  very 
well.  II  was  most  unfortunate  that  he  was 
compelled  to  leave  the  Exeter  game  at  a 
critical  moment. 


1  lerr,  the  find  of  the  season,  and  the  heaviest 
man  on  the  squad,  played  right  guard.  His 
good  playing,  combined  with  a  very  fine  dis- 
position, soon  made  him  one  of  the  favorites 
of  the  season.  He  was  used  to  advantage  in 
the  back-field  in  the  Exeter  game,  as  his 
weight,  combined  with  his  ability  to  start  fast, 
made  him  a  power  on  the  attack.  There  were 
few,  if  any,  gains  made  through  his  position 
during  the  season. 


The  Football  Eleven 


\Y.  Hussell,  left  guard  and  captain,  took  care 
of  his  position  in  grand  style.  He  gave  his 
best  at  all  times,  and  was  a  source  of  inspira- 
tion to  his  team.  He  is  a  man  who  upholds 
the  school  traditions  in  every  way,  a  thorough 
sportsman  and  an  excellent  captain. 

M unger.  right  tackle,  was  a  quiet,  heady 
player,  who  kept  his  opponents  busy. 
His  work  covering  kicks  was  brilliant, 
and  he  was  always  found  near  the  ball;  con- 
sequently, he  recovered  several  fumbles,  one 
of  which  counted  a  touchdown. 

The  position  of  left  tackle  was  open  until 
the  very  end  of  the  season.  It  was  finally 
awarded  to  Dresser,  over  Wilson,  the  Varsity 
pitcher,  and  Lambcrton.  There  was  not  a 
great  difference  between  these  three  candi- 
dates, hut  it  was  thought  that  the  all-round 


play  of  Dresser  entitled  him  to  the  place.  We 
were  well  fortified  with  tackles  during  the 
season. 

The  end  positions  were  finally  awarded  to 
Davis  and  Stover,  both  of  whom  played  in  the 
back-field  during  the  early  part  of  the  season. 
Davis,  at  left  end,  combined  speed,  endurance, 
and  pluck.  He  seldom  was  put  out  of  a  play; 
he  was  a  good  man  to  receive  forward  passes, 
and  an  excellent  runner  after  receiving  the 
pass,  for  he  had  all  the  requisites  of  a  back- 
field  man:  he  had  a  good  side-step,  dodged 
quickly,  used  a  straight  arm.  and  had  powerful 
leg  action  while  running. 

Stover,  the  captain  for  1917,  played  at 
right  end.  Without  any  doubt,  he  has  the 
greatest  possibilities  of  any  member  of  the 
squad.    He  is  fast,  strong,  and  aggressive.  No 
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player  on  the  squad  can  equal  his  defensive 
work,  and  certainly  no  member  could  surpass 
him  on  offensive  play,  if  he  should  make  use 
of  his  straight  arm,  his  weight,  and  speed.  He 
should  make  a  good  leader,  and  no  doubt  we 
shall  have  much  more  to  write  about  his  work 
in  summing  up  the  season  of  1917. 

Boltwood,  formerly  a  tackle,  was  soon 
shifted  to  fullback  where  he  made  a  good  name 
for  himself.  Weighing  over  190  pounds,  he 
could  start  quickly,  and  keep  his  feet  well. 
His  defensive  work  was  even  better  than  his 
offensive. 

Crane,  the  best  punter  in  the  schoolboy 
ranks,  and  a  drop-kicker  of  ability,  rapidly 
developed  into  the  regular  right  halfback. 
Unfortunately,  he  received  an  injury  which 
prevented  his  playing  after  the  first  half  of  the 
Exeter  game,  a  loss  which  unquestionably 
affected  the  result  of  the  game. 

Braden,  another  punter  and  drop-kicker,  as 
well  as  a  brilliant  defensive  player,  was  chosen 
for  left  halfback.  Although  light,  he  was  a 
hard  and  certain  tackier,  and  never  knew  what 
it  was  to  let  up.  He  should  be  a  brilliant  all- 
round  player  before  he  closes  his  football 
career. 

The  substitutes  had  some  among  their 
number  who  were  not  much  inferior  to  the 
regular  players.  Wilson  and  Lamberton  could 
have  been  sent  in  at  any  time  without  ma- 
terially weakening  the  line.  Lamberton  also 
was  used  in  the  back-field,  but  did  not  have 
enough  experience  to  show  his  strength  in  that 
position. 

Talmage,  a  versatile  player,  started  the 
season  playing  a  good  game  at  center,  and 
finished  by  playing  at  end.  He  was  also  ready 
to  go  into  the  back-field  if  needed.  He  gave  a 
good  account  of  himself  in  any  position  to 
which  he  was  assigned.  His  injury  early  in  the 
season  kept  him  from  a  regular  position. 

A.  Russell,  who  substituted  for  Noyes  at 
center,  also  met  with  a  severe  injury  early  in 
the  season  which  incapacitated  him  for  some 
time.  When  the  season  closed,  however,  he 
was  playing  a  first-class  game,  and  gave  a  fine 
exhibition  of  line  play. 

Avery,  who  also  played  at  center,  was  not  at 
his  best  this  fall,  but  he  should  give  a  good 
account  of  himself  the  next  few  years. 

Jones,  substitute  for  half  and  quarterback, 
filled  either  position  in  a  very  creditable 
fashion.  He  also  did  the  punting  in  the  Exeter 
game  after  Crane  had  been  forced  to  retire. 
We  regret  that  he  has  but  one  year  with  us. 

Flynn  and  Larkin  are  both  exceptionally 
clever  with  the  forward  pass.  The  former  is  a 
keen  student  of  the  game,  and  should  contri- 
bute his  share  of  good  work  next  year.  Larkin 
should  also  develop  after  the  past  year's 
experience. 


The  season's  record  previous  to  the  Exeter 


game  follows: — 

Andover 

10; 

Harvard  '20  7 

Andover 

0; 

Dartmouth,  '20  23 

Andover 

14; 

Worcester  0 

Andover 

0; 

Yale  '20  7 

Andover 

9; 

Harvard  2nd  0 

Andover 

33; 

Opponents  37 

The  Exeter  game  was  played  on  a  field  which 
was  slippery  and  muddy  from  a  snowstorm 
followed  by  a  rain.  This  undoubtedly  affected 
the  result,  for  Crane,  Andover's  star  drop- 
kicker,  who  had  performed  brilliantly  in  the 
earlier  games  of  the  season,  was  unable  to 
manage  the  wet  ball  and  thus  missed  what 
would  normally  have  been  three  easy  chances 
for  goals  from  the  field.  It  was  a  hard  «anie 
for  Andover  to  lose.  The  Andover  eleven 
during  most  of  the  contest  outrushed  their 
opponents,  and  gained  far  more  ground;  on 
four  separate  occasions  they  were  within  their 
rivals'  live-yard  line,  and  yet  were  unable  to 
push  the  ball  across  under  the  goal.  In  one  or 
two  cases  the  Andover  generalship  might  have 
been  questioned;  but  failure  to  make  a  touch- 
down was  due  directly  to  the  unexpected 
stiffening  of  the  Exeter  defense  and  the 
inability  of  the  Andover  men  to  display  the 
final  "punch".  In  the  fourth  quarter,  when 
Andover  had  missed  one  opportunity  after 
another,  Lourie,  the  Exeter  back,  cleared  the 
Andover  left  end  and  ran  thirty-three  yards 
for  a  touchdown,  the  only  score  of  the  game. 
Andover  after  this  made  desperate  efforts  to 
tie  the  score,  and  Stover  made  a  25-yard  i  nn 
to  Exeter's  12-yard  line.  At  this  point,  how- 
ever, Andover  was  penalized  over  forty  yards 
for  slugging,  and  her  hope  was  gone.  The 
game  itself,  in  spite  of  the  disappointing 
features,  was  highly  exciting.  Coach  Fred 
Daly  had  succeeded  in  creating  a  team  which 
had  both  speed  and  coherence,  and  which  was 
far  superior  to  any  aggregation  which  Andover 
has  had  since  1911.  The  eleven  played  excel- 
lent football,  and  Mr.  Daly  is  to  be  heartily 
congratulated  on  the  work  which  he  has  done. 


Schedules 

The  following  schedules  for  the  various 
teams  have  been  approved: — 

HOCKEY 

.Ian.  10.  Lowell  Textile  School 

Jan.  13.  Merrimack  Country  Club 

.Ian.  17.  Stone  School 

Jan.  20.  Yale  Freshmen  at  New  Haven 

Jan.  21.  Pending 
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Jan. 

27. 

Harvard  Fresh  at  Cambridge 

Jan. 

31. 

Huntington  School 

Feb. 

3. 

Dartmouth  Freshmen 

Feb. 

7. 

Fxeter  (in  case  of  ice) 

SWIMMING 

Jan. 

13. 

Harvard  Freshmen 

Jan. 

20. 

English  High 

Jan. 

27. 

Mechanic  Arts  High 

Feb. 

3. 

Yale    Interscholastic    at  New 

Haven 

Feb. 

10. 

Harvard  Varsity 

Feb. 

17. 

Yale  Freshmen 

Feb. 

24. 

Brookline  High 

Mar. 

3. 

Huntington  School 

Mar. 

10. 

Worcester  at  Worcester 

WRESTLING 

Jan. 

20. 

Harvard  1920  2nd  or  Varsity 

Jan. 

27. 

Harvard  1920  2nd  or  Varsity 

Feb. 

3. 

Tufts  Varsity 

Feb. 

10. 

Pending 

Feb. 

17. 

Harvard  1920  2nd  or  Varsity 

Feb. 

24. 

Brown  2nd 

Mar. 

3. 

Yale  Freshmen  at  New  Haven 

April  25. 
April  27. 

Mav  2. 


BASEBALL 

Pending 

Yale  Freshmen 

Huntington  School 


Mav 

5. 

Pending 

May 

9. 

Dartmouth  1920 

Mav 

12. 

Princeton  1920 

Max- 

16. 

Lowell  Textile 

May 

19. 

Yale  2nd  at  New  Haven 

May 

23. 

Harvard  1920  at  Cambridge 

May 

26. 

Pending 

May 

30. 

Harvard  2nd 

June 

2. 

Worcester 

June 

6. 

dishing  Academy 

June 

9. 

Exeter  at  Exeter 

TRACK 

April 

28. 

Harvard  1920 

May 

12. 

Harvard  Interscholastic  at  Cam- 

bridge 

May 

19. 

Worcester  at  Worcester 

May 

30. 

Exeter 

TENNIS 

May 

2. 

Pending 

May 

9. 

Yale  Freshmen  at  New  Haven 

Ma\ 

12. 

Open 

May 

16. 

Open 

Max- 

18. 

Dartmouth  FYeshmen 

May 

23. 

Harvard  Freshmen 

May 

26. 

Harvard  Interscholastic  at  Cam- 

>ridge 

June 

2. 

Worcester  (pending) 

June 

6. 

Exeter  at  Exeter 

Graduate  Interests 


Class  Reunions 

The  customary  reunions  will  be  held  at 
Commencement  time  the  coming  June. 
Classes  as  follows  will  be  welcomed  back: — 

1862,  55th  reunion.  Temporary  Secretary, 
Rev.  J.  B.  Gregg,  9  Fairbanks  St.,  Brookline, 
Mass. 

1867,  50th  reunion,  Temporarv  Secretary, 
C.  P.  Sherman,  1001  Chestnut  St.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

1872,  45th  reunion,  Temporarv  Secretary, 
F.  S.  Livingood,  536  Court  St.,  Reading,  Pa. ' 

1877,  40th  reunion,  President,  William  A. 
Knowlton,  77  Summer  St.,  Boston,  Mass; 
Secretary,  D.  T.  Torrey,  238  Williams  St., 
Providence,  R.  I.:  Alumni  Fund  Class  Agent, 
W.  P.  Day,  North  Germantown,  N.  Y. 

1882,  35th  reunion,  Temporary  Secretary, 
William  K.  Sharpe,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 


1887,  30th  reunion,  Temporary  Secretary, 
and  Alumni  Fund  Agent,  F.  C.  Walcott.  1  1 
Wall  St.,  New  York. 

1892,  25th  reunion.  President,  G.  X.  Mc- 
Lanahan,  Union  Trust  Bldg.,  Washington, 
D.  C;  Secretary,  Rev.  G.  E.  Merriam,  Mt. 
Kisco,  N.  Y.;  Alumni  Fund  Agent,  J.  B.  Neale, 
Minersville,  Pa. 

1897,  20th  reunion,  Reunion  Committee: 
Rav  Morris,  Alumni  Fund  Agent,  chairman, 
14  Wall  St.,  New  York  City;  Arthur  J.  Young, 
Boston;  Arthur  A.  Thomas,  Providence,  R.  I. 

1902,  15th  reunion,  Temporary  Secretary 
and  Alumni  Fund  Agent,  F.  S.  Bale,  120 
Broadway,  New  York  City. 

1907,  10th  reunion,  Reunion  Committee, 
J.  R.  Kilpatrick.  Alumni  Fund  Agent:  F.  J. 
Daly,  Andover,  Temporary  Secretary. 
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Dr.  Stearns's  Western  Trip 

Plans  are  being  made  for  a  trip  by  Dr.  Alfred 
E.  Stearns,  Principal  of  the  school,  and  Frank 
L.  Quinby,  Secretary  of  the  Alumni  Fund,  to 
visit  the  Andover  Alumni  Associations  in  the 
middle  West  during  the  first  part  of  the  winter 
term,  the  idea  being  to  post  the  old  Andover 
students  in  this  territory  as  to  what  is  going 
on  at  the  school  and  renew  their  interest  in 
their  school  days. 

The  following  itinerary  has  been  arranged: 

Wednesday,  January  24,  New  York  Dinner 
by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Andover 
Alumni  Fund  to  the  Class  Agents  of  the  Fund. 

Monday  evening,  January  29,  dinner  of  the 
Buffalo  Alumni  Association,  Paul  Malone, 
Secretary,  727  Ellicott  Square,  Buffalo.  X.  Y. 

Tuesday,  January  30,  Chicago  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation, Lester  C.  Barton,  Secretarv  and  Treas- 
urer, 1601  Title  &  Trust  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

Wednesday,  January  31,  Northwestern 
Association,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Edwin  White, 
Secretarv  and  Treasurer,  State  Savings  Bank 
Bldg.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Friday,  February  2,  St.  Louis  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation, Fred  T.  Murphy,  President;  S.  R. 
Overall,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  4516  Mary- 
land Avenue. 

Saturday,  February  3,  Cleveland  Alumni 
Association,  Leonard  B.  Parks,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  13,973  Euclid  Ave. 

Monday,  February  5,  Detroit  Alumni 
Association,  Lawrence  K.  Butler,  Secretary 
and  Treasurer,  Detroit  Trust  Co.,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Tuesday,  February  6,  Pittsburgh  Alumni 
Association,  President,  Edward  H.  Brainard; 
Secretary,  Southard  Hay,  Bessemer  Bldg. 


Memorial  Committee  for  '91 

Mr.  Selden  W.  Tyler,  secretary  of  the  class 
of  1891,  has  appointed  the  following  Memorial 
Committee  from  the  members  of  his  class: 
Robert  Wilkinson,  Edward  V.  Cox,  and  Dr. 
James  Oglivie. 
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Attention 


Any  clue  as  to  subsequent  history  of  the  following  students  will  be  welcome. 
Any  hint  as  to  parentage  or  any  living  relatives  is  desired.  Address  Biographical 
Catalogue,  Phillips  Academy. 


class  or  year 

NAME 

of 

ENTRANCE 

AGE 

HOME 

Robert  S.  Daniels 

1844 

Danvers 

William  A.  Davidson 

1835 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Alfred  Nelson  Davis 

1854 

21 

Wilmington 

Andrew  J.  Davis 

1836 

Somers,  Ct. 

Edgar  Addison  Davis 

1878 

Boston 

Jacob  Davis 

1838 

25 

Swansey 

John  Lorenzo  Davis 

1882 

Chelsea 

Rowland  Andrew  Davis 

1868 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

William  Coffin  Davis 

1862 

14 

Gloucester 

Horace  Bly  Day 

1870 

Haverhill 

J.  Adams  Day 

1848 

20 

Gloucester 

Joshua  Warren  Dean 

1841 

Middleboro 

Samuel  Buel  Dean 

1838 

Middleboro 

William  Dean 

1859 

15 

Waltham 

Charles  Marmaduke  DeCamp 

1881 

Hulton,  Pa. 

George  W.  DeCamp,  Jr. 

1881 

Hulton,  Pa. 

Julio  Joaquin  Delano 

1880 

Valparaiso,  Chile 

S.  Charles  Demeter 

1839 

29 

Semerja,  Hungary- 

Joseph  W.  Dennison 

1835 

22 

North  Stonington 

Thomas  DeVoe 

1852 

13 

New  York  City 

G.  W.  Dickinson 

1833 

Lebanon,  N.H. 

John  R.  Dickinson 

1839 

11 

New  York  City 

Robert  J.  Dodd,  Jr. 

1844 

17 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Frank  Everett  Dodge 

1875 

North  Chelmsford 

Albert  Henry  Dorente 

1867 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Robert  Dougherty 

1875 

Winona,  Minn. 

Henry  Bryan  Douglass 

1859 

19 

Aurora,  111. 

Darius  A.  Dow 

1838 

17 

Plaistow,  N.  H. 

Samuel  F.  Dow 

1833 

Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

George  Warren  Dresser 

1854 

17 

Worcester 

George  Warren  Dresser 

1860 

19 

Bradford 

James  M.  Dresser 

1844 

Georgetown 

Edgar  Harrison  Drew 

1863 

17 

Salem,  N.  H. 

Charles  Drowne 

1858 

Troy,  N.  Y. 

Gordon  Drummond 

1847 

17 

Shrewsburg,  N.  J. 

Joseph  N.  DuBois 

1848 

15 

Randolph 

Joseph  Thomas  Dubuclet 

1878 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Oscar  John  Dubuclet 

1878 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Charles  H.  Dunbar 

1847 

New  Bedford 

Charles  H.  Dunbrack 

1848 

Keene,  N.  H. 

Joseph  Duncan 

1854 

19 

Jacksonville,  111. 

James  Henderson  Magruder  Du 

nlop 

1849 

16 

Washington,  D.C. 

Charles  Ward  Durand 

1864 

14 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Samuel  Dutton 

1835 

21 

West  Hartford 

Daniel  B.  Dwinneil 

1842 

Salem 

Joseph  Bennett  Dyer 

1878 

Oakland,  Cal. 

Ralph  Blake  Dyer 

1882 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Obituaries 

1847 — Charles  Livingstone  Edwards,  son  of 
:  Elisha  and  Julia  King  Edwards,  was  born  in 
i  Southampton,  October  19,  1828  and  was  1st 
Lieut.,  Captain  and  commissioned  Major  in  the 
1  37th  Mass.  Vols,  during  the  Civil  War.  He 


organized  the  first  school  in  Lawrence,  Kans.,  in 
1855  and  was  the  first  superintendent  of  instruc- 
tion of  Douglas  County.  He  was  a  clerk  in  the 
New  England  Emigrant  Aid  Company  of  Kansas 
and  was  a  teacher  in  that  state  and  in  Massachu- 
setts.   During  his  later  years  he  was  the  agent 
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of  the  Springfield  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance 
Company.  Mr.  Edwards  died  in  Lawrence, 
Kans.,  November  22,  1916. 

1850 — Daniel  Webster  Pettee,  son  of  Daniel 
and  Adaline  Hewins  Pettee,  was  born  in  Sharon, 
February  20,  1832.  He  early  became  identified 
with  the  leading  interests  and  served  his  native 
town  in  various  capacities,  proving  an  efficient 
and  able  official.  He  carried  on  a  large  and 
prosperous  mercantile  business.  His  son  was 
George  D.  Pettee,  P.  A.  1883.  Mr.  Pettee  died 
in  Sharon,  November  19,  1916. 

1856 —  John  Henry  Flint,  son  of  John  and 
Lydia  Clark  Abbott  Flint,  was  born  in  Andover, 
March  6,  1842.  He  was  president  of  the  Tyer 
Rubber  Company,  president  of  the  Andover 
Savings  Bank,  director  of  the  National  Bank, 
director  in  the  Merrimack  Mutual  Fire  Insurance 
Co.,  and  had  served  the  town  as  selectman, 
clerk,  treasurer,  chief  of  the  Fire  Department, 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works  and  in 
other  ways.  He  had  been  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Rubber  Manufacturers. 
Mr.  Flint  died  in  Andover,  November  30,  1916. 

1857-  — John  Warren  Cochran,  son  of  James 
Hanson  and  Sarah  Stevens  Towne  Cochran, 
was  born  in  Andover,  April  2,  1841  and  became  a 
silversmith.  He  died  in  Ballardvale,  November 
20,  1916. 

1859 —  Miron  Winslow,  son  of  Miron  and  Anne 
Spiers  Winslow,  was  born  in  Madras,  India, 
August  28,  1840  and  was  connected  with  the 
Yale  Class  of  1863.  He  became  a  lawyer  in 
New  York  City  and  died  in  Gambier,  O.,  Nov- 
ember 22,  1916. 

1860 —  Lewis  Garrison  Holt,  son  of  Jonas  and 
Pamelia  Porter  Frye  Holt,  was  born  in  Andover, 
November  15,  1839  and  was  a  member  of  Co.  H., 
14th  Mass.  Vols,  and  later  a  Corporal  in  the  1st 
Mass.  Heavy  Artillery  during  the  Civil  War.  He 
was  a  selectman  of  Andover,  a  member  of  the 
common  council  of  Lawrence  and  of  the  school 
committee  and  was  Postmaster  of  Lawrence  from 
1890  to  1894.  He  was  also  treasurer  and  manager 
of  the  Lawrence  Ice  Co.  Mr.  Holt  died  in  Law- 
rence, December  23,  1916. 

1861 —  Frederick  Augustus  Dwight,  son  of 
Amos  Trowbridge  and  Clarissa  Smith  Dwight, 
was  born  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  February  18, 
1842  and  engaged  in  the  West  India  shipping 
business  and  later  in  the  oil  refining  business. 
Mr.  Dwight  died  in  Rumson,  N.  J.,  September 
30,  1916. 

1861 — William  Walker  Scranton,  son  of  Joseph 
Hand  and  Cornelia  Walker  Scranton,  was 
born  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  April  4,  1844  and  graduated 
from  Yale  in  1865.  He  studied  in  the  steel  mills 
of  Germany  and  was  the  first  one  to  establish  in 


this  country  the  Bessemer  process  of  manufac- 
turing steel.  In  later  years  he  became  presi- 
dent of  the  Scranton  Gas  and  Water  Co.  Mr. 
Scranton  died  in  Scranton,  Pa.,  December  3, 
1916. 

1866 — Francis  Brown,  son  of  Samuel  Gilman 
and  Sarah  Van  Vechten  Brown,  was  born  in 
Hanover,  N.  H.,  December  26,  1849  and  grad- 
uated from  Dartmouth  in  1870  and  from  Union 
Theological  Seminary  in  1877.  He  was  a  tutor 
in  Dartmouth  and  for  the  rest  of  his  life  was  con- 
nected with  Union  Seminary  as  professor  and 
president.  He  was  a  sincere,  open-minded, 
industrious  scholar,  and  was  remarkably  suc- 
cessful in  dealing  with  his  fellow-men.  His  in- 
fluence will  abide  through  his  preparation  and 
publication  of  "A  Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon 
of  the  Old  Teatament."  He  wrote  other  books 
also.  Dr.  Brown  was  present  in  Andover  last 
June  at  the  fiftieth  celebration  of  his  graduation. 
He  died  in  New  York  City,  October  15,  1916. 

1874 —  Charles  Everett  Fish,  son  of  John  Cole- 
man and  Lavarah  Ann  Handy  Fish,  was  born  in 
Cotuit,  May  26,  1854,  and  graduated  from  Har- 
vard in  1880.  At  Phillips,  he  was  the  valedictor- 
ian of  his  class.  He  acted  as  principal  of  several 
high  schools  and  in  1890  he  became  the  head  of 
Phillips  Exeter  Academy  where  he  remained  for 
five  years.  His  later  years  were  spent  as  superin- 
tendent of  schools  at  Manchester  and  Amesbury. 
His  last  post  of  usefulness  was  in  connection  with 
the  Department  of  University  Extension.  Mr. 
Fish  died  in  Amesbury,  October  23,  1916. 

1875-  — Pliny  Sexton  Aldrich,  son  of  David 
Sands  and  Catherine  Turner  Sexton  Aldrich,  was 
born  in  Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  October  28,  1856,  and 
for  two  years  attended  Cornell  University.  He 
became  a  farmer  in  his  native  town  and  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Union  Agricultural  Association  of 
Palmyra.  He  was  a  brother  of  David  S.  Aldrich, 
P.  A.  1874.  Mr.  Pliny  Aldrich  died  in  Palmyra, 
November  29, 1916. 

1876 —  Levi  Leonard  Conant,  son  of  Levi  and 
Annie  Whitney  Mead  Conant,  was  born  in 
Littleton,  March  3,  1857  and  graduated  from 
Dartmouth  in  1879.  He  became  professor  of 
Mathematics  in  the  Worcester  Polytechnic 
Institute  and  published  a  number  of 
mathematical  text-books.  For  nine  years  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education  in 
Worcester,  the  last  years  as  chairman.  He 
also  served  on  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
Mr.  Conant  died  in  Worcester,  October 
11,  1916. 

1877-  — James  William  Forfar,  son  of  James  and 
Jeanette  Kirkwood  Forfar,  was  horn  in  Lyons, 
N.  Y.,  August  13,  1855.  For  some  time  after 
leaving  Andover,  he  was  an  accountant  in  La- 
Crosse,  Wise,  and  in  1899  he  went  to  Minneapo- 
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lis,  Minn.,  and  engaged  in  a  wholesale  commission 
business.   Mr.  Forfar  died  April  8,  1916. 

1892 — Richard  Clough  Anderson,  son  of 
Larz  and  Emma  Mendenhall  Anderson,  was  born 
in  Cincinnati,  O.,  February  22,  1872  and  gradu- 
ated from  Sheffield  in  1894.  He  became  a  broker 
in  Cincinnati  and  died  in  that  city,  October  20, 
1916. 

1892 — Arthur  Foster,  son  of  George  Reese 
and  Lydia  Weekes  Crabtree  Foster,  was  born  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  December  7,  1873  and  was  a 
special  student  at  Harvard.  He  was  in  the  general 
insurance  business  in  New  York  City  and  died 
in  Silver  City,  N.  M.,  March  7,  1916. 

1897-  — Ephraim  Fred  Aldrich,  son  of  Edgar  and 
Louise  M.  Remick  Aldrich,  was  born  in  Cole- 
brook,  N.  H.,  June  8,  1878  and  was  a  member  of 
the  Dartmouth  class  of  1900.  He  became  an 
attorney-at-law  in  Boston  and  died  in  Littleton, 
N.H.,  September  13,  1916. 

1898 —  Elting  Alexander  Fowler,  son  of  Archi- 
bald Kennedy  and  Jennie  Belle  Frazer  Fowler, 
was  born  in  Caledonia,  N.  Y.,  November  20, 
1879  and  graduated  from  Princeton  in  1902. 
While  an  under-graduate  he  wrote  for  the  press 
and  for  eighteen  years  was  connected  with  the 
New  York  Sun,  the  latter  part  of  the  time  as 
manager  of  the  Washington  Bureau  of  the  Sun. 
He  was  known  and  trusted  by  the  diplomats  of 
the  capital  and  was  loved  by  his  fellow  journalists. 
As  the  Sun  announced  "he  was  a  fine  reporter, 
a  fine  citizen  and  a  finer  friend."  He  died  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  October  31,  1916. 

1900 — Cecil  Albert  Schiller  Clemons,  son  of 
Albert  Eugene  and  Clara  Mabel  Jones  Clemons, 
was  born  in  Ballardvale,  June  3,  1877  and  be- 
came a  surveyor.  He  died  in  Ballardvale,  Sep- 
tember 20,  1916. 

1904 — Gilmore  Kinney,  Jr.,  son  of  Gilmore 
and  Celia  Adelaide  Osborn  Kinney,  was  born  in 
Ness  City,  Kans.,  June  9,  1886  and  graduated 
from  Sheffield  in  1907.  Part  of  his  life  was 
spent  in  Idaho  and  part  in  New  York  City,  first 

j  in  engineering  and  later  as  a  financier.  Mr. 

'   Kinney  died  in  Forest  Hills,  N.  Y.,  December  15, 

'  1916. 

1913 — Rufus  Hodges  Clapp,  son  of  Newel 
)  Harvey  and  Mary  Jones  Clapp,  was  born  in  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  May  13,  1895,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  Yale  Class  of  1917.    He  died  in  New  York, 
City,  June  29,  1916. 

Personals 

1869 — Holmes  E.  Sadler  of  Sedan,  Kans.,  has 
removed  to  1051  Faxon  Ave.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

1875 — William  Newton  Parker  and  Miss 
Genevieve  Wells  were  married  in  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  November  4,  1916. 


1880 — Herbert  Dickinson  Ward  and  Miss 
Edna  Jeffress  were  married  December  27,  1916, 
in  Springfield,  III. 

1882 — William  M.  Fullerton  has  recently 
written  two  books  —  Hesitation,  published  by 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  and  Four  French 
Statesmen,  published  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

1882 — Edward  J.  Phelps  is  president  of  the 
Illinois  State  Safe  Deposit  Association. 

1886— Rev.  and  Mrs.  Asaph  S.  Wicks  of  Paw- 
tucket,  R.  I.,  celebrated  on  December  18,  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  their  marriage. 

1888 — James  W.  Husted  was  re-elected  to 
Congress  from  the  24th  N.  Y.  district. 

1888 — Stuart  Webster  is  president  of  the  Ra- 
cine Rubber  Co.,  Racine,  Wis. 

1890 — Thomas  Cochran,  Jr.,  was  admitted 
on  January  1,  1917  to  partnership  in  the  firm  of 
J.  P.  Morgan  and  Co. 

1892 —  Walter  D.  Makepeace  is  deputy  judge  of 
the  district  court  of  Waterbury,  Conn. 

1893 —  Wallace  C.  Capen  for  some  time  was 
connected  with  the  Capen  Belting  and  Rubber 
Company  and  for  eleven  years  was  secretary  and 
manager  of  the  Capen  Motor  Car  Company  and 
now  is  manager  of  the  St.  Louis  Branch  of  the 
White  company  with  headquarters  at  3422 
Lindell  Boulevard. 

1893 — James  I.  Lineaweaver  is  a  partner  in 
the  bond  house  of  Wistar  &  Stokes,  Philadelphia. 

1893 —  Herman  D.  Sears  is  attorney  for  the 
New  Mexico  Central  Railroad  Co.,  Sante  Fe., 
N.  M. 

1894 —  Josiah  J.  Hazen  may  now  be  addressed 
at  Neosho,  Mo.,  as  manager  of  the  Stark 
Nurseries. 

1894 —  Julian  Mason  is  managing  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Evening  Post. 

1895 —  Nathaniel  E.  Rankin  is  clerk  of  the 
district  court  of  Lawrence,  Mass. 

1895 —  Dr.  Sidney  A.  Weston  is  editor  and  head 
of  the  department  of  Sunday  School  publications 
of  the  Congregational  Sunday  School  and  Pub- 
lishing Society. 

1896 —  Captain  Granville  Fortescue  has  written 
Fore-Armed,  which  the  John  C.  Winston  Co. 
publish. 

1896 — Dr.  Charles  Perley  Gray  has  returned 
from  the  border  and  resumed  his  practice  at  60 
West  58th  Street,  New  York  City. 

1896— Jesse  Wright  Miller  and  Miss  Alberta 
Rehm  were  married  in  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
October  7,  1916. 
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1897 —  Sanford  H.  E.  Freund  is  now  assistant 
general  counsel  for  the  Great  Northern  Railway 
Company  with  offices  at  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

1898 —  Charles  E.  Chapman  has  written 
The  Founding  of  Spanish  California,  which  is 
published  by  the  Macmillan  Company. 

1899 —  Robert  Lounsbury  Black  and  Miss 
Anna  McNaughton  Smith  were  married  in 
Cincinnati,  O.,  October  14,  1916 

1900 —  Dwight  T.  Farnham  has  opened  offices 
at  50  Church  St.,  New  York  City,  and  at  the 
3rd  National  Bank  Building,  St.,  Louis,  Mo.,  for 
the  practice  of  consulting  engineering,  specializ- 
ing in  industrial  wurk. 

1900 — Albert  H.  Moore  has  opened  a  business 
of  photographic  reproduction  in  the  building  of 
the  Harvard  University  Library. 

1900—  Carl  Abbott  Perkins  and  Miss  Ethel 
Abbott  Baker  were  married  in  Vineyard  Haven, 
October  11,  1916. 

1901 —  James  Perin  Kineon  and  Miss  Yira 
Cornell  were  married  in  Rye,  N.  Y.,  November  2, 
1916. 

1901 —  Russell  Sullivan  and  Miss  Marguerite 
Bowen  were  married  in  Delphi,  Ind.,  October  21, 
1916. 

1902 —  Joseph  Edwin  Washington,  Jr.,  and 
Miss  Pauline  Gamman  were  married  in  Tulsa, 
Okla.,  October  28,  1916. 

1903 —  John  M.  Ferguson  is  an  instructor  in 
Economics  in  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y. 

1903- — Albert  T.  Gould  has  been  admitted  as  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Blodgett,  Jones,  Burnham 
and  Brigham,  60  Federal  St.,  Boston. 

1903 —  Sidney  Louis  Kahn  and  Miss  Helen 
Lucile  Rose  were  married  in  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
September  26,  1916. 

1904 —  Walter  Babcock  Binnian  is  with  Bodell 
&  Co.,  Investment  brokers,  as  the  manager  of 
their  Boston  office,  35  Congress  Street. 

1904 — John  G.  Fletcher  has  written  Japanese 
Prints. 

1904 —  James  W.  Williams  is  connected  with 
the  Yale  Mission,  Changsha,  China. 

1905—  Harold  Leufroi  Chalifoux  and  Miss 
Elizabeth  Alice  Burrage  were  married  in  Boston, 
November  10, 1916. 

1905 — Allan  Morrill  McCurdy  and  Miss  Elsie 
Gorham  Smith  were  married  in  Worcester  Octo- 
ber 21,  1916. 

1905 — I.  Newton  Perry  is  sales  manager  of 
McCoy  &  Company,  Chicago,  111. 


1906 — Perrin  C.  Galpin  is  instructor  in  history 
and  political  science  in  Union  College,  Schenec- 
tady, N.  Y. 

1906 —  Arthur  Sweeney  and  Miss  Mildred 
Louise  Grimes  were  married  in  Lawrence, 
November  9,  1916. 

1907 —  Stacy  Collins  Bates  and  Miss  Winifred 
Newbury  were  married  in  Chicago,  111.,  Novem- 
ber 15, 1916. 

1907 —  Newton  Hinckley  Foster  and  Mrs. 
Emily  Freeman  Howes  were  married  in  Boston, 
November  22,  1916. 

1908—  John  Hughes  Caldwell  and  Miss  Isabel 
Yinsonhaler  were  married  in  Omaha,  Neb., 
November  14,1916. 

1908 — Frederic  F.  G.  Donaldson  is  teaching  at 
Ingtai,  Foochow,  China. 

1908 — Thacher  Parks  is  connected  with  the 
Arkansas  Actuarial  Bureau  and  is  located  at 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 

1908 —  Norbert  Sylvester  Chouteau  Walsh 
and  Miss  Julia  Stilman  Crosby  were  married  in 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  October  3,  1916. 

1909—  William  Henry  Baldwin,  3rd,  and  Miss 
Cecelia  Brewster  were  married  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y., 
November  15,  1916. 

1909 — Donald  Carr  Dougherty  and  Miss 
Francis  Helen  Rossiter  were  married  in  Cleve- 
land, O.,  May  29,  1916.  Mr.  Dougherty  is  a 
member  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  staff  and 
during  the  fall  political  campaign  traveled  as 
the  paper's  special  correspondent  with  Governor 
Frank  B.  Willis. 

1909 —  John  Bradbury  Judkins  and  Miss 
Elizabeth  Willard  Smart  were  married  in 
Wolfeboro,  N.  H.,  October  5.  1916. 

1910 —  Nahum  Chapin  Palmer  and  Miss  Mary 
Etta  Scribner  were  married  in  Chicago,  111., 
November  18, 1916. 

1912— Carroll  Miller  Hall  and   Miss  Edna: 
Kohmann  were  married  in  Jamestown,  N    1* ., 
November  28,  1916. 

1912 — Donald  MacMurray  and  Miss  Mildred 
Klein  were  married  in  Chicago,  111.,  DecemlHtQ, 
1916. 

1912 —  Harold  H.  Nute  is  engaged  in  insurance 
brokerage  at  3  South  William  Street,  New  York 
City. 

1913—  Harold  H.  Tearse  is  with  the  Marfield 
Grain  Company,  doing  a  commission  business 
in  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

1915 —  Robert  L.  Jones  is  reclaiming  land  ^ 
through  dredging  and  dyking  at  Clifton,  Ore. 

1916—  Frank  Sadler  Lennon  and  Miss  Clarice 
Parker  were  married  in  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y., 
December  4,  1916. 
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EDITORIAL 


The  enthusiasm  with  which  the  stu- 
dent body  has  undertaken  and  the 
unanimity  with  which  parents  have 
supported  regular  military  training  pro- 
vided by  the  school  authorities  are  most 
gratifying.  Events  of  the  past  two 
years  have  served  to  blind  the  average 
American  mind  to  the  significance  of  the 
great  struggle  across  the  water.  Affronts 
and  even  insults,  because  of  constant 
repetition,  have  blunted  our  sensibili- 
ties. Some  have  even  questioned 
whether  there  still  exists,  among  our 
American  youth  especially,  that  fine 
idealism  and  lofty  patriotism  which  in 
days  of  national  peril  from  the  time  of 
Washington  to  the  present  day,  inevitably- 
called  forth  from  our  young  men  that 
ready  and  enthusiastic  response  and 
willing  acknowledgment  of  responsibility 
to  the  nation  which  have  made  possible 
the  blessings  and  privileges  of  this  later 
day.  The  boys  of  Phillips  Academy  have 
given  their  answer.  Once  the  issue  has  be- 
come clear  and  the  threatened  danger  ap- 
parent, duty  and  patriotism  have  as- 
sumed their  proper  place  in  the  youthful 
mind.  And  in  a  school  so  typically 
democratic  and  representative  of  all 
sections  of  the  country  the  significance 
of  this  action  is  manifest.  As  in  days 
past  Phillips  Academy  will  do  her  proper 


share  if  the  test  comes.  Old  Andover 
boys,  more  than  a  score  of  whom  have 
already  given  or  are  still  giving  their 
services  in  foreign  lands,  to  a  great  cause 
and  a  great  ideal,  will  take  new  courage 
when  they  learn  that  the  fire  of  true 
patriotism  burns  again  clear  and  steady 
among  the  Andover  boys  of  to-day. 

How  much  can  be  accomplished  by  the 
work  that  is  being  done  cannot  easily  be 
foretold.  In  a  purely  military  way  the 
results  may  seem  insignificant.  But  at 
least  a  start  has  been  made.  The  work 
has  been  carefully  organized.  One  has 
only  to  watch  the  various  squads  at 
their  work  to  appreciate  the  spirit  of 
seriousness  that  pervades  all.  Duties 
and  responsibilities  are  understood  and 
appreciated  as  never  before.  The  neces- 
sity of  obedience  and  respect  for  au- 
thority are  being  driven  home,  in  many 
cases  for  the  first  time.  Only  good  can 
result  from  this  step.  Expert  soldiers 
will  not  be  the  immediate  product,  but 
a  body  of  alert  and  responsive  youth 
better  fitted  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bilities of  soldiering  and  citizenship  will 
fully  justify  all  that  is  being  done. 


It  is  not  amiss  to  recall  the  fact  that, 
in  making  preparation  for  an  imminent 
conflict,  Phillips  boys  are  merely  acting 
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in  accordance  with  their  traditions.  On 
May  25,  1798,  when  we  were  on  the 
verge  of  war  with  France,  the  Trustees 
passed  a  resolution  recommending  the 
students,  "considering  the  present  state 
of  our  affairs",  to  form  a  military  com- 
pany, and  to  admit  to  it  town  boys  of 
"good  character".  Judge  Samuel 
Phillips,  although  he  was  then  in  feeble 
health,  sent  an  offer  of  his  services  to  the 
venerable  General  Washington,  who 
himself  was  ready  to  head  once  more  an 
American  army.  In  the  war  of  1812 
Phillips  Academy  had  its  company, 
which,  on  at  least  one  occasion,  marched 
to  Boxford  and  took  part  there  in  army 
maneuvers  with  the  regiment  to  which 
it  was  attached.  In  1814  a  section  from 
this  company  went  by  coach  to  Boston 
to  work  on  the  city  fortifications;  on  their 
arrival  each  cadet  was  presented  with  a 
shovel,  and  they  marched  through  the 
streets  to  Dorchester  Heights,  carrying 
these  implements  like  muskets,  amid 
cheering  from  the  citizens.  In  the  Civil 
War  also  Phillips  boys  showed  them- 
selves loyal  and  patriotic.  A  company, 
the  "Ellsworth  Guards",  was  formed, 
and  drilled  regularly  on  the  training 
field;  from  it  many  a  young  man  went 
to  join  the  "boys  in  blue",  until  it  has 
been  estimated  that  in  all  over  six 
hundred  old  Andoverians  were  enlisted 
in  the  Northern  army.  Flags  were 
raised  with  appropriate  ceremonies  on 
Andover  Hill,  and  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe's  Banner  Song  became  an  in- 
spiration. It  is  good  to  see  Phillips 
boys  to-day  true  to  the  school  ideals, 
willing  to  meet  emergencies  with  the 
same  spirit  that  has  been  shown  in  other 
similar  times  of  trial. 


A  distinguished  publicist,  speaking  in 
a  recent  article  of  the  importance  of 
academies  in  national  secondary  educa- 


tion, says  that  their  influence  "will 
surely  be  in  the  future,  as  it  has  been  in 
the  past,  a  conservative  influence  in- 
sistent upon  traditional  subjects  and 
methods."  This  implied  accusation, — 
if  accusation  it  be, —  has  been  heard 
before,  and  will  not  be  disturbing  to 
those  who  are  familiar  with  New  Eng- 
land academies.  It  may  possibly  lead, 
however,  to  the  belief  in  many  quarters 
that  these  institutions, —  of  which  Phil- 
lips Academy  may  be  presumed  to  he 
fairly  representative, —  are  entirely  un- 
progressive,  out  of  touch  with  modern 
ideas.  Such  a  conclusion  would,  we 
believe,  be  both  hasty  and  erroneous. 

In  the  first  place,  a  careful  study  of 
the  Phillips  curriculum  for  the  past 
century  will  show  that  the  school,  while 
never  converted  too  readily  to  new 
theories  in  education,  has  usually  been 
quite  willing  to  accept  reforms  when 
their  desirability  could  be  proved.  Phil- 
lips Academy,  for  instance,  was  a  leader 
among  secondary  schools  in  introducing 
modern  languages  and  sciences  as  feat- 
ures of  its  course  of  study.  The  fact 
that  Phillips  Academy  has  sometimes 
resisted  widely  advertised  theories  in 
education  is  no  evidence  that  it  is  re- 
actionary it  means  simply  that,  lor  the 
time  being,  such  innovations  have 
seemed  unwise.  Dr.  Bancroft  used  often 
to  quote  with  approval  a  remark  made 
by  President  Tucker  of  Dartmouth,  "I 
hate  change,  but  I  like  changes." 
Schools  like  Phillips  Academy  have  an 
advantage  in  knowing  with  some  def- 
initeness  the  principles  for  which  they 
stand,  and  it  is.  perhaps,  demanding  too 
much  to  expect  them  to  modify  or  alter 
their  ideals  all  at  once,  even  at  the  call 
of  an  eloquent  pleader. 

In  the  second  place,  the  problems  of 
Phillips  Academy  are  obviously  not  those 
of  the  average  high  school.    Like  many 
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other  institutions,  private  and  endowed, 
it  fulfills  a  specialized,  but  what  we 
consider  to  be  a  necessary,  function  in 
American  education.  Nearly  all  its 
graduates  go  to  college.  They  are  to 
take  up  business  and  professional  work 
in  which  some  subjects  highly  desirable 
in  high  schools, —  manual  training,  for 
instance, —  will  be  of  comparatively  less 
value  than  they  are  in  public  schools. 
Under  these  circumstances,  then,  it  is 
manifestly  somewhat  unjust  to  judge 
the  New  England  academies  and  the 
high  schools  on  the  same  basis.  Their 
aims  are,  in  many  respects,  different. 
Their  methods,  therefore,  and  their 
courses  of  study,  will  often  be  unlike. 
This  difference,  however,  does  not  fur- 
nish evidence  for  calling  vocational  high 
schools  progressive,  and  attaching  the 
unpopular  adjective  "conservative"  to 
institutions  like  Phillips  Academy.  If, 
however,  it  is  conservative  to  "prove  all 
I  things,  and  hold  fast  to  that  which  is 
good",  our  school  will  probably  survive 
the  disgrace  of  being  classed  as  a  con- 
servative academy. 


Andover  Hill  has  just  been  released 
from  the  clutches  of  an  "old-fashioned 
New  England  winter".  Great  drifts 
have  piled  up  on  windy  corners,  and  the 
snow  plow  has  often  fought  its  way 
desperately  across  the  storm-swept  cam- 
pus; but  nothing  has  deterred  the  boys 
from  getting  out  showshoes  and  skiis, 
and  taking  "hikes"  over  the  fields  to 
Pomp's  Pond.  It  is  fortunate  that  the 
dread  of  winter  months  which  used  to 
keep  everybody  huddled  around  the 
stove  has  now  given  way  to  a  real  joy 
in  getting  out  in  the  open.    The  woods 


in  the  vicinage  of  Andover  are  unusually 
beautiful  in  January  and  February; 
moreover,  when  one  has  had  his  fill  of 
tramping  or  coasting,  there  is  always  the 
open  fire  to  look  forward  to  and  a  warm 
room  for  the  evening's  work.  Few 
healthy  people  nowadays  really  dread 
the  coming  of  winter, —  always  provided 
that  it  is  a  real  winter,  and  not  a  base 
imitation,  made  up  of  slush,  and  rain, 
and  mud. 


The  Bulletin  wishes  to  call  the  especial 
attention  of  its  readers  to  the  letters 
published  in  the  last  pages  of  this  issue 
regarding  the  Alumni  Fund.  In  the 
past  two  years,  chiefly  through  the 
enterprise  of  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Frank 
L.  Quinby,  the  number  of  contributors 
and  the  amount  received  have  been 
considerably  increased;  but  the  need 
also  has  been  growing  constantly  greater. 
When  the  Bulletin,  not  so  many  months 
ago,  called  for  opinions  from  the  gradu- 
ates as  to  the  desirability  of  continuing 
its  publication,  many  answered  that  they 
would  be  glad  to  pay  an  annual  sub- 
scription rate  for  the  magazine.  To 
these  men  it  ought  to  be  said  that  their 
willingness  to  assist  can  be  carried  out 
by  sending  to  the  Alumni  Fund  the  sum 
which  they  are  prepared  to  give  for  a 
subscription  to  the  Bulletin.  No  proof 
is  really  required  as  to  the  necessity  and 
value  of  the  Alumni  Fund  in  enabling 
Phillips  Academy  to  preserve  and  en- 
large its  facilities  for  education,  and  to 
meet  and  use  its  opportunities  for  be- 
coming a  greater  school;  but  every 
graduate  will  wish  to  read  what  eminent 
alumni  have  to  say  on  this  important 
matter. 
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THE  CAREER  OF  JAMES  STEWART  EATON 

By  Claude  M.  Fuess 


There  are  some  men  who.  confident,  ag- 
gressive, and  unabashed,  never  fail  to  seek 
and  secure  full  credit  for  all  that  which  they 
accomplish.  There  are  others  also,  no  less 
industrious  and  able,  who  have  a  kind  of 
diffidence  which  makes  them  shrink  from  self- 
advertisement,  but  who.  in  unassuming 
fashion,  do  their  daily  work  cheerfully  and 
effectively.    Such  men  often  are  deprived  in 


JAMES  S.  EATON 

their  own  day  of  the  recognition  to  which 
their  devotion  to  duty  rightly  entitles  them. 
This  is  to  some  extent  the  case  with  .lames 
Stewart  Eaton,  a  teacher  in  Phillips  Academy 
in  the  administration  of  "Uncle  Sam*'  Taylor. 
As  some  one  has  well  said,  Mr.  Eaton  "was 
content  to  make  ladders  for  others  to  climb". 
It  was  his  habit  to  efface  himself.  He  sought 
to  know  and  to  do  rather  than  to  be  known. 

.lames  Stewart  Eaton  was  born  in  Fitch- 
burg,  Massachusetts,  on  November  13,  181(>, 
the  son  of  Thomas  and  Betsey  Stewart  Eaton. 
As  a  boy  he  was  frail  and  sickly,  unable  to 
enjoy  outdoor  games,  but  very  fond  of  books 
and  study.  Until  he  was  nineteen,  he  was 
educated  in  the  schools  of  his  native  town;  in 
1835,    however,    he    entered    the  Teachers' 


Seminary  in  Andover,  where  he  graduated  in 
1839  at  the  top  of  his  class.  After  a  year's 
experience  as  a  teacher  in  East  Dennis  on 
Cape  Cod,  he  was  invited  to  take  charge  of  the 
English  Department  in  Bacon  Academy, 
Colchester,  Connecticut.  At  this  date.  Bacon 
Academy,  founded  in  1803,  was  a  flourishing 
institution;  there  John  Adams,  later  principal 
of  Phillips  Academv.  had  taught  from  1803 
until  his  resignation  in  1810,  and  his  influence 
had  given  the  school  a  notable  reputation. 
Mr.  Eaton  remained  at  Bacon  Academy  for 
seven  years  and  gained  recognition  as  a 
successful  teacher.  In  1817.  when  William 
Harvey  Wells.  Head  of  the  English  Depart- 
ment at  Phillips  Academy,  resigned  because 
of  a  disagreement  with  Principal  Samuel  H. 
Taylor,  the  Andover  Trustees  offered  Mr. 
Eaton  the  appointment,  and  he  shortly  after- 
wards took  up  his  residence  in  Andover  in  the 
Clement  House  on  School  Street. 

In   spite  of  many  difficulties  and  petty 
annoyances,  Mr.  Eaton  kept  his  position  in 
Phillips  Academy  until  his  death  eighteen 
years  later.    As  Head  of  the  English  Depart- 
ment he  had  much  official  freedom  and  made 
a  separate  report  to  the  Trustees;  but  he  was 
hampered  by  the  fact  that  from  Dr.  Taylor, 
who    was    openly    indifferent    to  "English 
studies",  he  received  neither  sympathy  nor 
cooperation.    Mr.  Eaton's  daily  burden  was 
very  great.    In  the  first  of  his  annual  reports, 
dated  August   1.  1818,  he  said,  apparently 
without  any  intention  of  complaining: — 
"1  have  daily  attended  to  from  eight  to 
ten  recitations  in  the  following  branches; 
viz.,  Geography,  Eng.  Grammar  with  an 
analysis  of  the  poets.  Arithmetic,  Algebra. 
Geometry,  Trigonometry.  Mensuration, 
Surveying,  Natural  Philosophy,  Astron- 
omy,   Bookkeeping   by    Double  Entry, 
Beading,  and  Spelling.  ...     In  addi- 
tion to  the  duties  above  mentioned,  I 
have  had   the  superintendence  of  the 
general  schoolroom,  in  which  the  younger 
members  of  the  school  (about  forty  this 
term)  have  studied  during  school  hours." 
His    responsibilities,    moreover,    tended  to 
increase  rather  than  to  diminish  as  the  years 
went  on.    In  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  had  to 
contend  with  this  oppressive  schedule  of  work, 
his  salary  was  never  more  than  $1200,  even  at 
a  time  when  Dr.  Taylor  was  drawing  more  than 
twice  that  amount. 

As  an  instructor  Mr.  Eaton  was  accurate, 
thorough,  and  unusually  effective.     He  not 
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only  delighted  in  classroom  elucidation,  but 
he  was  also  endowed  with  that  rare  quality, 
the  ability  to  awaken  enthusiasm  in  the  boys 
■on  the  benches  in  front  of  him.  Dr.  W  illiam 
A.  Mowry  once  told  this  story: — 

"Several  members  of  the  classical 
department  were  desirous,  at  one  time,  of 
taking  algebra  as  an  extra  study.  Mr. 
Eaton  was  just  then  forming  a  class  in 
Davies'  Bourdon.  They  entered  the 
class,  and  a  little  rivalry  springing  up 
between  them  and  the  English  division, 
such  progress  was  made  that  the  book 


was  finished  in  twelve  weeks.    Mr.  Eaton 
complimented  the  class  upon  the  result, 
remarking  thai  he  had  never  seen  it  clone 
before;  but  the  class  were  of  the  opinion 
that  the  result  was  quite  as  largely  at- 
tributable to  the  skill  of  the  teacher  as  to 
their  ability  or  fidelity.    He  knew  exactly 
where  to  give  aid,  to  offer  an  explanation 
or  a  suggestion,  and  where  to  throw  the 
pupil  on  his  own  resources." 
His  mathematical  mind  disliked  vagueness 
and  ambiguity,  and  took  a  keen  pleasure  in 
demonstrations  and  clearly  stated  ideas.  He 
was  also  interested  in  statistics,  and  the 
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reports  which,  at  the  end  of  his  fifth,  tenth, 
and  fifteenth  years,  he  submitted  to  the 
Trustees,  give  comprehensive  surveys  of  the 
work  accomplished  in  his  department. 

In  his  discipline  Mr.  Eaton  presented  a 
decided  contrast  to  "Uncle  Sam"  Taylor. 
Courteous  and  kind,  he  was  also  firm  and 
decided,  but  his  calm  dignity  was  never 
ruffled.  While  Dr.  Taylor  was  abroad  in  1856, 
Mr.  Eaton  was  appointed  Acting  Principal, 
in  which  office  he  was  very  popular.  He 


wrote  at  the  close  of  this  period  of  "the 
general  quiet  and  spirit  of  obedience  and  order 
which  have  pervaded  the  whole  school".  On 
October  23  of  that  year  the  boys  presented 
him  with  a  fine  three-inch  refracting  telescope 
inscribed,  "A  tribute  of  affection  from  the 
students  of  Phillips  Academy  to  Mr.  J.  S. 
Eaton." 

In  the  course  of  his  exceedingly  busy  life 
Mr.  Eaton  managed  to  secure  time  for  other 
interests.    In  his  vacations, —  which  he  never 
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used  for  recreation  or  rest, —  he  wrote  a  series 
of  Arithmetics,  including,  with  the  keys,  nine 
volumes,  which  had  a  considerable  sale,  not 
only  in  New  England,  but  in  other  sections  of 
the  country.  In  186  I.  for  instance,  four  of  the 
series  were  adopted  by  California  for  the 
public  schools  of  that  state.  For  sonic  years 
Mr.  Eaton  was  one  of  the  Board  of  Editors  of 
the  Massachusetts  Teacher,  a  Journal  of 
School  and  Home  Education,  and  frequently 
contributed  short  articles  or  reviews  to  that 
magazine.  Although  he  was  not  a  college 
graduate,  Yale  gave  him  the  honorary  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts.  In  the  discussion  of  town 
affairs  Mr.  Eaton  took  an  active  part,  and 
showed  himself  to  be  a  public-spirited  citizen. 
To  the  recruiting  fund  collected  in  Andover 
during  the  Civil  War  he  subscribed  forty 


dollars,  no  small  sacrifice  for  a  man  in  his 
financial  circumstances. 

Mr.  Eaton,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  was  a 
patient  man;  but  even  his  forbearance  had  its 
limits.  On  July  10,  1865,  he  and  three 
assistant  teachers, —  Isaac  Bridgman,  Allen 
C.  Barrows,  and  Joseph  Kimball, —  attached 
their  names  to  a  long  document,  evidently 
composed  by  Mr.  Eaton,  addressed  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  in  which  they  voiced  some 
accumulated  complaints.  They  maintained, 
in  the  first  place,  that  mathematics  were  not 
being  given  sufficient  time  or  attention  in  the 
classical  department  of  Phillips  Academy,  and 
that,  because  of  this  fact,  graduates  of  the 
school  were  making  wretched  records  in  mathe- 
matics at  the  colleges.  They  also  objected  to 
the  amount  of  work  which  they  had  to  do,  and 
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argued,  with  much  justice,  that  six  and  one- 
half  hours  of  teaching  a  day  is  excessive.  In 
order  to  remedy  this  condition  the  signers 
suggested  that  it  would  be  easy  to  raise  a  fund 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  extra  teachers. 
They  also  added  that  the  erection  of  the  new 
Main  Building  made  the  time  a  convenient 
one  for  bringing  about  needed  reforms.  Many 
of  these  suggestions  later  bore  fruit,  but  not 
in  the  author's  lifetime. 

Unfortunately  Mr.  Eaton  was  never  to 
enter  the  new  school  building.  Although  he 
was  not  yet  fifty  years  old,  he  was  worn  out 
by  over-work,  and  he  died  on  October  10, 
186.">.  Articles  in  the  Philomathean  Mirror  a 
few  weeks  later  show  that  he  was  sincerely 
missed  by  the  student  body.  He  was  buried 
in  the  Chapel  cemetery,  where  so  many  other 
of  Andover's  distinguished  men  have  found  a 
resting-place. 

On  May  12,  1841,  Mr.  Eaton  married 
Louisa  Howard,  by  whom  he  had  four  chil- 
dren. The  teaching  ability  of  the  father  was 
inherited  by  the  three  sons,  each  of  whom 
chose  education  as  his  profession.  The  eldest, 
James  Howard  Eaton,  who  became  Professor 
of  Chemistry  in  Beloit  College,  died  in  1877. 
The  second  son,  William  Wells  Eaton,  grad- 
uated from  Amherst  in  1868,  and  taught  in 
Phillips  Academy  under  Principal  Frederic  W. 
Tilton  from  1871  to  1873.  He  was  later  an 
instructor  in  Andover  Theological  Seminary 
and  Professor  of  Creek  in  Middlebury  College. 
He  died  in  1905.  George  Thomas  Eaton,  the 
youngest  son,  graduated  at  Amherst  in  1878, 
and  was  called  to  Phillips  Academy  in  1880, 
where  he  has  ever  since  been  located  as 
Instructor  in  Mathematics.  The  daughter  is 
now  Mrs.  Alanson  Joseph  Abbe  of  Fall  River. 

In  18.">8  Mr.  Eaton  completed  a  new  house 
on  the  north  corner  of  Wheeler  and  Bartlet 


streets,  and  resided  there  until  his  death.  This 
house  is  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Arthur  G.  Clark. 

Mr.  Eaton  has  not  been  forgotten  on 
Andover  Hill.  In  1866  the  students  in  the 
English  Department  formed  an  "Eaton 
Rhetorical  Society",  which  was  intended  to 
be  a  rival  to  Philo;  but  its  beginning  was  not 
auspicious,  and  it  soon  perished  of  inanition. 
His  portrait,  painted  by  Miss  Emily  A.  Means, 
was  presented  to  Phillips  Academy  at  the 
centennial  celebration  of  1878,  with  a  eulo- 
gistic address  by  Dr.  William  A.  Mowry. 
His  name  is  perpetuated  in  Eaton  Cottage, 
an  Academy  dormitory,  finished  in  1893  as 
the  gift  of  Melville  C.  Day.  The  building 
was  originally  called  Bancroft  Cottage,  but 
in  1899,  when  a  larger  dormitory  was  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Day,  this  was  given  the  name 
of  Bancroft,  and  the  older  structure  was  re- 
christened  Eaton  Cottage. 

Those  who  knew  Mr.  Eaton  as  a  teacher 
speak  of  him  with  the  highest  respect  and 
affection.  Dr.  Alexander  McKenzie,  one  of 
his  pupils,  once  described  him: — 

"A  modest  man,  true  to  his  trust,  diligent  in 
his  work,  he  filled  up  the  career  of  a  successful 
teacher  and  useful  author,  and  lived  and  died 
in  the  love  of  God." 

What  impressed  everybody  seems  to  have 
been  his  freedom  from  self-seeking,  his  com- 
plete unselfishness.  In  more  than  one  sense 
he  fulfilled  the  essentials  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton's 
Character  of  a  Happy  Life. 

"How  happy  is  he  born  and  taught 
That  serveth  not  another's  will; 
Whose  armour  is  his  honest  thought 
And  simple  truth  his  utmost  skill! 

This  man  is  freed  from  servile  bands 
Of  hope  to  rise  or  fear  to  fall: 
Lord  of  himself,  though  not  of  lands, 
And  having  nothing,  yet  hath  all. 


THE  COLLEGE  TEACHER  OF  THE  CLASSICS 

By  Horace  Martin'  Poynter 


"The  hungry  sheep  look  up  and  are  not  fed." 

In  these  stirring  and  discouraging  times 
when  educational  Cubists  and  educational 
standardizers,  armed  with  a  Steel  measuring 
tape  and  a  .">-gallon  Oil  can,  are  abroad  in  the 
land,  when  there  is  a  growing  insistence  from 
the  great  welter  of  mankind  that  their  off- 
spring be  trained  to  live  by  bread  alone,  it 
is  peculiarly  necessary  that  we  who  believe  in 
the  things  of  the  spirit  should  prove  ourselves 
true  to  our  beliefs  and  in  so  doing  —  perhaps 
this  is  a  mixed  metaphor  —  retain  our  savor. 


The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  set  forth 
without  excessive  heat  certain  tendencies  of 
the  college  teachers  of  the  Classics.  The 
euphemistic  word  "tendency"has  beenselected 
after  some  consideration,  though  faults, 
defects,  or  even  crimes  are  preferable.  The 
charges  are: 

1.  The  college  teacher  of  the  Classics 
puts  no  trust  in  the  preparation  of  his  pupils 
or  in  their  willingness  and  ability  to  work. 

2.  In  his  own  class  he  sets  a  standard  low 
both  in  quantity  and  in  quality. 
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3.  He  fails  to  encourage  the  students  of 
greater  ability  to  exert  their  full  power. 

4.  He  either  does  not  believe  in  or  lacks 
the  courage  to  assert  and  demonstrate  the 
value  of  the  Classics. 

5.  He  is  not  a  teacher,  but  a  producer. 

In  defense  of  the  "wee,  sleekit,  cowerin', 
tim'rous  beastie"  it  should  be  stated  that 
entirely  too  many  of  his  colleagues  —  the 
chief  exceptions,  I  regret  to  state,  are  in  the 
teachers  of  the  technical  and  so-called  scien- 
tific subjects  —  are  of  like  attitude  toward 
their  pupils  and  their  class  rooms. 


1.  A  few  questions  to  almost  any  Latin 
teacher  in  college  will  bring  out  the  answer 
that  his  pupils  are  poorly  prepared,  unwilling 
to  exert  themselves,  and,  to  a  discouraging 
degree,  incapable  of  doing  good  work;  further- 
more that  the  secondary  schools,  both  public 
and  private,  are  doing  poor  work.  Now  this 
teacher  neglects  to  recall  that  the  college 
fixes  the  subjects  of  admission,  controls  the 
entrance  examination  board,  and  establishes 
the  low  grade  of  60% — when  she  doesn't 
lower  it  to  40%  in  order  to  keep  up  her  num- 
bers —  as  a  passing  or  admission  mark.  He 
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lefuses  to  see  that,  if  these  college-established 
standards  bring  him  poor  students,  he  ought 
cither  to  raise  his  admission  grade  or  to  hold  his 
peace.  He  does  not  realize,  as  do  we  of  the 
secondary  school,  that  a  609?  passing  grade  is 
to  the  lad  a  definite  invitation  to  neglect  his 
vcik,  for  in  the  majority  of  the  public  schools 
a  passing  grade  of  70%  is  required,  while  a 
"certificate  grade"  —  i.  e.  one  which  en- 
1 1  les  the  lad  to  receive  a  certificate  to  a  college 
permitting  that  mode  of  entrance  —  is  gen- 
ei  ally  80%.  The  boy  knows  the  difference 
between  80%  and  60%  and  is  not  misled  by 
the  claim  that  the  college  standard  of  mark- 
ng  makes  its  60%  equal  to  the  school's  80%. 


2.  A  lad  who  offers  four  years  of  Latin  for 
admission  to  college  has  read  of  Caesar  five 
books,  of  Nepos  from  six  to  ten  Lives  of  Nepos, 
of  Cicero  a  minimum  of  six  orations,  of  Virgil, 
not  less  than  six  books,  of  Ovid  about  three 
thousand  lines,  and  probably  Sallust's  Catiline. 
In  the  latter  part  of  his  Cicero  course  he  reads 
three  or  four  pages  per  diem;  of  Virgil  one  to 
two  hundred  lines.  He  is  in  his  mental 
development  at  a  stage  where  he  can  and 
should  exercise  his  powers  to  the  utmost  and 
secure  a  realization  that  he  is  able  to  read 
Latin.  The  Creek  situation  advances  pari 
passu  with  the  Latin.  In  his  Freshman  year 
the  lad  should  have  a  course  designed  to  make 
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him  read,  read,  read,  and  his  time  in  class- 
room should  be  devoted  not  to  humdrum, 
horsibus-horse,  catibus-cat  translations,  but 
to  discussion  of  the  content  of  his  reading,  its 
literary,  social,  economic,  historical,  and 
philosophic  values.  "Trotting" —  to  meet  the 
immediate  objection  to  this  course  —  can  be 
killed  by  "sight"  translations  and  word  tests. 
Such  a  course  would  lead  to  confidence  in  self 
and  to  knowledge  of  and  interest  in  the 
Classics. 

What  are  the  courses  offered?  At  Harvard 
the  first  half-year  is  devoted  to  Livy,  Book  I, 
and  to  the  Phormio  and  the  Adria  of  Terence, 
a  total  of  not  over  two  hundred  pages  of 
Teubner  text,  less  than  four  pages  per  diem. 
At  Yale  the  fall  term  is  devoted  to  Livy.  Books 
I  and  II,  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  pages  of 
Teubner  text;  again  less  than  four  pages  per 
diem.  At  Dartmouth  two  semesters  are 
occupied  with  Horace's  Odes  and  Plautus's 
Menaechmi, —  two  hundred  pages  will  be  a 
fair  estimate  of  the  amount. 

These  requirements  would  be  ludicrous 
were  they  not  criminally  small.  For  just  a 
moment  consider  the  situation.  Here  is  a 
literature  which  we  tell  a  boy  is  worthy  of  his 
ultimate  acquaintance;  four  years  are  spent 
in  pioneer  work;  the  college  puts  its  stamp  of 
approval  on  the  work  done;  and  then,  when 
the  lad  has  attained  what  to  him  is  a  high 
peak  in  Darien  and  beholds  the  sea  — 
6dX.ai.TTa..  OulXolttu,  —  when  hope  and  enthu- 
siasm and  purpose  are  high  to  "sail  on.  sail 
on",  he  is  forced  to  paddle  in  a  two-hundred- 
page  pond!  "Steep  yourself,  soak  yourself, 
my  son,  in  the  literature  of  Greece  and  Home; 
'tis  a  boundless  sea;  and  you  may  voyage  on 
it  —  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  pages  per 
annum."  There  needs  be  no  surprise  that 
those  who  embark  thereon  soon  put  back  and 
engage  passage  on  other  waters. 

The  quality  of  work  done  in  the  classroom 
is  poor.  The  time  is  spent  in  hearing  from  the 
student  feeble  translations  smacking  of  Hinds 
and  Noble;  the  teacher  does  not  exert  him- 
self to  insist  on  accuracy  and  nicety  of  Eng- 
lish; he  makes  but  slight  comment  on  literary 
values,  form,  style,  or  content.  The  pupil 
realizes  that  he  need  do  but  little  to  "pass", 
for  "if  he  is  in  and  doesn't  get  publicly  drunk, 
and  if  he  pays  his  college  bills,  he  will  get  his 
diploma";  there  is  no  personal  interest  shown 
in  individuals;  but  slight  credit  is  given  to  the 
intellectually  promising;  therefore  the  in- 
dividual too  often  becomes  satisfied  with  the 
mere  "passing"  of  a  course.  Moreover, 
though  he  is  satisfied  with  a  "snap"  course, 
he  likes  it  "snappy";  so  wanders  away  from 
the  Classics  to  "fresh  fields  and  pastures  new". 


3.  The  neglect  of  the  able  student  is  a 
fertile  cause  of  the  general  disregard  of  in- 
tellectual effort.  Since  no  effort  is  made  to 
keep  him  busy  at  tasks  that  test  his  powers, 
yet  yield  him  richer  recompense,  he  turns  to 
courses  which  do  bring  results  or  loses  his 
enthusiasm  for  learning  and  goes  in  for  extra- 
curriculum  activities.  This  is  natural:  it  is 
with  man  as  with  water:  light  and  power  are 
to  be  got  only  by  putting  either  to  work.  And 
since  the  college  adopts  its  standards  to  the 
poor  and  the  mediocre,  "lumina  civitatis 
extincta  sunt." 

I.  To  a  considerable  degree  the  opponents 
of  Latin  and  Greek  have  been  encouraged  by 
the  yielding  attitude  of  the  college  teacher. 
In  one  college  after  another  these  men  have 
not  risen  to  defend  their  cause,  have  surren- 
dered without  a  struggle  and  sought  to  main- 
tain their  numbers  by  giving  easy  courses; 
the  last  a  method  of  procedure  which  more 
than  any  other  will  disgust  the  American  boy. 
The  American  boy  hates  a  fraud,  and  that  is 
what  teachers  are.  if  they  trifle  with  their 
subjects  and  their  pupils.  Boys  are  not 
over  fond  of  studv.  but  will  respond  to  any 
stimulating,  forceful  man  or  subject;  and 
certainly  there  is  force  and  inspiration  to  be 
found  in  Greek  and  Latin,  if  the  teachers 
will  do  their  duty. 

5.  The  final  count  in  the  indictment  con- 
tains the  cause  of  others.  College  teachers  are 
no  longer  teachers,  but  producers;  they 
should  be  both  or  else  teachers  alone. 

The  study  of  natural  sciences — things  — 
led  to  laboratory  methods  of  investigation,  and 
these  brought  about  the  discoveries  of  facts 
and  forces  valuable  to  mankind.  Therefore,  it 
was  argued,  the  teacher  of  literature  and  of 
history  should  adopt  similar  methods.  Be- 
yond a  doubt  there  have  been  many  benefits 
to  the  Classics  resulting  therefrom;  without 
hesitation  it  is  admitted  that  the  Classical 
teacher  should  be  at  least  fairly  well  versed  in 
the  laboratory  method.  But  since,  apeing 
the  chemist  and  physicist,  he  has  confined 
his  investigations  to  the  bones  and  sinews  of 
Greek  and  Latin,  he  has  almighty  near 
murdered  them  for  the  sake  of  writing  mono- 
graphs and  theses. 

College  presidents  and  boards  of  trustees 
are  so  convinced  of  the  value  of  "productive" 
teachers  and  have  laid  such  emphasis  on  that 
side  of  their  faculties'  duty  and  have  so 
rewarded  the  productiveness  of  their  faculties, 
that  it  is  now  an  admitted  fact  that  he  who 
does  not  produce  will  not  be  promoted.  "  I 
am  paid,"  said  one  bitterly,  "for  teaching;  I 
am  promoted  for  neglecting  my  pupils." 
It  is  not  entirely  fair  to  quote  against  the 
college  teacher: 
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"Just  for  a  handful  of  silver  he  left  us. 
Just  for  a  riband  to  stick  in  his  coat" — ; 
yet  he  has  yielded  so  completely  to  this  search 
for  the  new,  he  is  so  perfectly  described  by 
Caesar's  novis  rebus  studet,  that  he  has  lost 
sight  of  his  functions  and  duties  as  a  teacher. 

Teaching  is  not  an  easy  task;  it  is  not 
running  a  sausage-stuffing  machine.  A 
teacher  is  dealing  with  human  beings  at  a 
period  when  their  intellectual  development 
needs  the  attention  of  a  most  skilful  pilot. 
The  teacher's  task  is  to  battle  that  he  may 
arouse  in  each  lad  before  him  an  eager  desire  or 
willingness  to  learn  and  to  know  and  to  do 
not  merely  the  good  but  the  best;  to  spur  him 
on  to  those  efforts  which  will  render  him 
most  valuable  both  to  himself  and  to  his 
country.  If  a  man  be  not  more  interested  in 
persons  than  things,  if  he  be  unwilling  to  put 
into  his  class  work  every  ounce  of  energy,  — 
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"I  use  any  method  to  make  my  pupils  learn' 
said  a  famous  teacher  of  Harvard,  "induc- 
tive, deductive,  conductive,  or  seductive" — 
if  he  will  not  risk  dislike  and  unpopularity 
to  secure  and  maintain  a  high  standard 
among  his  disciples,  he  ought  never  enter  a 
class  room. 

Constructively;  if  the  college  teachers  of 
Greek  and  Latin  will  plan  a  four-year  course 
which  will  through  the  media  of  the  Greek 
and  the  Latin  literatures  "hold  as't  were  a 
mirror  up  to  nature,"  if  they  will  so  direct  it 
that  their  pupils  become  truly  familiar  with 
Greek  and  Latin  by  reason  of  wide  and  under- 
standing reading,  they  will  give  the  lie  to  the 
malignant  materialism  of  Flexner  and  his 
ilk  and  will  raise  for  themselves  monuments 
more  lasting  than  bronze  in  the  grateful  recol- 
lections of  those  who  sat  at  their  feet. 


FLEXNERIZED  EDUCATION 

By  Charles  H.  Forbes 


Attention,  parents,  don't  be  shy, 
We'll  boldly  ask  the  teachers  'Why?' 
Tradition  bound,  assuming  much, 
With  modern  life  they're  out  of  touch. 

Psychology  is  taking  stock 
Of  all  that  once  was  solid  rock; 
Though  'transfers'  work  on  trolley  lines, 
Yet  single  trips  control  our  minds. 

No  'discipline'  is  mental  now, 
So  what's  the  use  of  all  the  row? 
Our  children  must  have  what  they  Like; 
Why  worry  w  hen  they  choose  to  strike? 

What  earthly  use  is  Latin,  pray? 
Who  reads  old  Vergil  when  he's  gray? 
Too  slow  for  us  arc  Greece  and  Home; 
Did  Caesar  drive  a  'Ford'  at  home? 

While  science  clasps  the  waist  of  earth, 
Who  dares  to  lisp  of  Classic  worth? 
We  long  to  spend  our  nights  in  'labs' 
And  'observation'  taxi-cabs. 

A\va\  w  ith  X  and  Y  and  Z! 

Pons  asinorum  —  not  for  me! 

We  know  that  two  and  two  are  four. 

The  rest  of  'math'  is  silly  lore. 

We'll  build  in  reinforced  'concrete' 
Materialistic  men  who  eat. 
What  matter  if  they  lack  in  soul? 
Kliiciencv  is  culture's  goal. 
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The  world  is  full  of  birds  of  song, 
Why  worry  over  right  and  wrong? 
Give  us  the  skilful  hand  and  eye 
To  make  the  stuff  that  men  will  buy. 

Don't  mind  the  silly  dreamers  then, 
Who  live  with  ghosts  of  bygone  men. 
Come,  pick  the  flowers  that  bloom  to-day 
In  all  the  papers  —  that's  the  way! 


O  Flexner,  is  it  so? 


RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  THE  TEACHING  OF 
MODERN  LANGUAGES 

By  Robert  Porter  Keep 


When,  about  fifty  years  ago,  the  study  of 
French  and  German  became  more  general  in 
our  colleges  and  universities,  the  instruction 
was  wholly  in  the  hands  of  teachers  who  had 
been  trained  in  the  rigid  school  of  classical 
learning.  These  men  required  of  their  pupils 
just  the  same  sort  of  work  which  would  have 
been  demanded,  had  they  been  offering 
courses  in  Greek  or  Latin;  the  committing  to 
memory  of  many  rules,  with  nearly  as  many 
exceptions,  paradigms,  word-lists,  and  arti- 
ficially constructed  sentences  to  illustrate  the 
various  rules.  Written  work  was  of  a  char- 
acter which  ignored  the  facts  of  ordinary  daily 
life.  The  translation  of  works  in  the  foreign 
languages  was  begun  only  after  the  class  had 
thoroughly  mastered  the  mass  of  grammatical 
facts,  and  even  then  every  sentence  was  care- 
carefully  analyzed  and  reviewed  ad  nauseam. 
Consequently  the  amount  of  reading  done  was 
extremely  small.  The  foreign  language 
was  not  spoken  in  the  class  room.  Correct 
pronunciation  was  not  demanded. 

In  one  of  the  German  grammars  most  widely 
used  a  generation  ago,  are  to  be  found,  in  the 
earlier  lessons,  the  following  sentences:  "Do 
you  know  the  laws  of  Solon?"  "We  read 
Virgil's  Aeneid  and  the  Iliad  of  Homer." 
"I  speak  of  the  battles  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans."  "Do  you  know  the  names  of  the 
gods  of  the  heathens?"  "The  emperors 
Caligula  and  Nero  were  tyrants."  "The 
conspiracy  of  Catiline  would  perhaps  not 
have  been  discovered,  if  Cicero  had  not  been 
Consul."  I  quote  these  sentences  to  show 
how  thoroughly  the  "classic  atmosphere" 
pervaded  the  modern  language  classroom. 

When  French  and  German  were  introduced 
in  the  curricula  of  the  secondary  schools,  the 
same  methods  were  pursued,  for  the  instructors 


must  needs  teach  as  they  had  been  taught. The 
result  of  such  a  method  was  obviously  the 
building  up  of  an  artificial  vocabulary,  with- 
out giving  the  students  any  conception  of  the 
life,  ideas,  forms  of  thought,  habits,  and 
customs  of  the  people  whose  language  they 
were  studying.  Nor  was  the  reading  of  one  or 
two  plays  by  Goethe,  Schiller,  or  Lessing, 
Racine  or  Moliere  —  and  this  was  almost  the 
extent  of  the  reading  in  those  days  —  done  in 
a  manner  conducive  to  train  or  broaden  the 
literary  appreciation  of  the  pupils.  If  we  ac- 
cept the  dictum  that  interest  in  the  task  at 
hand  is  absolutely  essential  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  best  work,  then  we  must  agree  that 
the  classical  method  failed  in  still  another  re- 
gard, especially  with  pupils  of  high-school 
age,  for  pure  grammar  can  never  be  made  to 
interest  boys  and  girls. 

Many  stories  have  been  told  by  those  who 
studied  their  French  and  German  during 
this  period,  illustrating  their  surprise  and 
chagrin  upon  discovering,  when  they  arrived 
in  Europe,  that  they  knew  not  the  language 
of  the  man  in  the  street,  that  they  could 
not  buy  a  railroad  ticket,  order  a  meal  in  a 
restaurant,  or  read  the  morning  paper.  In 
justice  to  the  grammar  quoted  above,  it  is 
only  fair  to  say  that  it  contains  the  following 
sentences  also,  which  are  possibly  of  greater 
practical  value.  "This  lady  has  disaccustomed 
herself  to  coffee."  "The  travellers  have  been 
robbed  of  all  their  luggage."  "The  sick  man 
has  to  take  a  spoonful  of  medicine  hourly." 
"The  coachman  has  upset  the  carriage." 
"His  (female)  cousin  sells  potatoes."  "Where 
is  the  cook?"  "  I  eat  with  a  spoon." 

As  the  shortcomings  of  the  classical  method 
become  increasingly  apparent  about  forty 
years  ago,  the  demand  for  an  improvement 
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in  modern  language  instruction  became  in- 
sistent, and  one  of  the  results  was  the  increas- 
ing prominence  of  the  so-called  "natural 
method."  In  this,  all  the  emphasis  is  laid  on 
the  fact  that  a  living  language  is  being  studied. 
English  is  not  only  barred  from  the  classroom 
but  it  is,  as  far  as  possible,  banished  from  the 
pupils'  minds.  The  instruction  consists  in  a 
series  of  questions  and  answers,  with  much 
reading  aloud  in  the  foreign  tongue  by  teacher 
and  pupils,  but  without  much  careful  trans- 
lation. Whatever  study  of  formal  grammar 
there  is,  is  left  till  late  in  the  course.  Com- 
position work  consists  largely  in  the  re- 
writing of  phrases  used  in  the  oral  drill. 


The  Berlitz  Method  is  a  good  example  of  this 
style  of  instruction;  indeed,  Berlitz  was  one  of 
the  pioneers  in  the  movement,  which  was 
obviously  based  on  the  principle  that  we 
ought  to  learn  a  living  foreign  language  as  we 
learn  our  own,  not  by  devoting  hours  to 
paradigms  and  the  learning  of  rules,  but  by 
imitation,  and  by  constant  practice  in  speak- 
ing and  reading. 

Extraordinary  results  were  —  and  are  — 
often  attained  by  the  use  of  this  method,  when 
the  instructor  is  a  native  Frenchman,  serving 
as  a  private  tutor  and  spending  most  of  his 
waking  hours  with  his  pupil.  But  the  cham- 
pions of  this  method  fail  to  take  into  account 
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the  fact  that  we  do  not  become  proficient  in 
the  use  of  our  own  tongue  in  one  or  two  years, 
and  also  that  the  pupils  in  school  and  college 
have  such  a  diversity  of  interests,  and  that 
their  time  is  so  broken  up.  that  no  approxi- 
mation even  of  the  conditions  under  winch 
one  learns  one's  native  language  is  possible  of 
attainment.  Furthermore,  even  in  secondary 
schools,  pupils  have  lost  a  hu  ge  part  of  I  In' 
imitative  faculty  so  pronounced  in  little 
children. 

The  "natural  method"  is  still  successful, 
when  individual  instruction  is  possible.  In  a 
class  of  twenty  or  twenty-live,  il  must  fail. 
The  teacher  may  succeed  in  ascertaining,  in 
answer  to  his  carefully  chosen  questions,  that 
"the  floor  is  dirty",  or  that  "the  school-room 
has  six  windows  and  a  door",  or  that  "we  see 
a  picture  of  a  castle  on  the  wall",  but  that  is 


not  conversation.  Indeed,  il  is  largely  a 
monologue  by  the  teacher,  accompanied  by 
much  gesticulation  and  pantomime,  to  which 
the  pupils  may  or  may  not  react. 

Various  modifications  of  the  "natural 
method",  some  of  which  attained  the  dignity 
of  bearing  names  of  their  own.  were  forth- 
coming in  the  next  decade.  The  advocates  of 
the  different  systems  carried  on  much  heated 
discussion;  the  defense  of  the  newer  methods 
was  as  vigorous  as  were  the  attacks  directed 
against  them;  and  no  satisfactory  conclusion 
seemed  to  be  in  sight.  In  1!S<)(>,  however,  the 
National  Educational  Association  requested 
the  Modern  Language  Association  of  America 
to  appoint  a  committee  to  investigate  the  sub- 
ject of  modern  language  instruction  in  second- 
ary schools  and  to  formulate  a  report  on  pre- 
paratory requirements  in  French  and  German. 
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The  report  of  this  Committee  of  Twelve, 
submitted  in  December,  1898,  and  subse- 
quently published  in  book  form,  was  of 
immense  benefit  to  both  instructors  and 
instruction  in  the  modern  languages.  In  addi- 
tion to  containing  a  summary  and  estimate  of 
the  various  methods  of  teaching,  this  report 
makes  definite  recommendations  as  to  the 
work  to  be  done  in  first,  second,  and  third 
year  classes  in  modern  languages  in  our 
secondary  schools,  with  suggestions  as  to 
suitable  texts  for  study  and  translation,  and 
hints  to  teachers  as  to  pitfalls  to  be  avoided 
and  methods  to  be  pursued. 

It  was  a  common  occurrence,  previous  to  the 
appearance  of  this  report,  for  teachers  of 
German  —  especially  those  in  the  smaller  high- 
schools  —  to  set  their  pupils  to  work  at  one  of 
Schiller's  splendid  dramas,  at  the  beginning 
of  their  second  year  of  the  study  of  German, 
largely,  I  believe,  because  the  teachers  did  not 
know  of  anything  else  to  translate  with  their 
classes.  It  seems  evident  that  the  boys  and 
girls  could  derive  no  enjoyment  from  such  a 
task.  It  is  to  be  feared  that,  in  most  cases, 
they  did  not  even  carry  the  thread  of  the  plot 
in  their  minds,  and  certainly  they  could  not 
appreciate  the  splendid  rhetoric  of  certain 
scenes  or  the  lyric  charm  of  others.  How  much 
better  for  all  concerned,  if  this  time  had  been 
employed  in  reading  some  prose  narrative, 
dealing  with  village  life  in  Germany,  or  with 
the  adventures  of  a  journeyman  on  his  travels 
through  Germany,  Austria,  or  Switzerland,  a 
story  full  of  every-day  phrases  and  illustra- 
tive of  a  kind  of  life  of  which  our  boys  and 
girls  know  nothing.  The  list  of  texts  suitable 
for  use  in  second  year  classes,  which  the 
Committee  of  Twelve  included  in  its  report, 
has  proved  a  boon  to  such  teachers. 

While  unsparing  in  its  condemnation  of  the 
vices  of  the  "classical  method",  the  report 
does  not  fail  to  point  out  that  this  traditional 
mode  of  teaching  has  certain  advantages 
which  the  "natural  method"  entirely  lacks. 
It  really  trains  the  memory,  during  an  age 
when  "in  the  reaction  against  the  hard,  un- 
attractive schooling  of  our  fathers,  modern 
pedagogical  fashion  has  gone  so  far  that  the 
power  of  conscious  acquisition  and  retention 
is  hardly  exercised  at  all."  The  report  goes 
on  to  say  that  the  painstaking  study  of  rules, 
so  characteristic  of  the  "classical  method", 
and  their  nice  application  in  translation  and 
composition,  form  one  of  the  best  possible 
exercises  in  close  reasoning. 

The  recommendations  of  this  committee 
have  been  adopted  by  practically  all  the 
colleges  and  universities  of  the  United  States, 
for  their  entrance  requirements  in  French  and 
German.    Hence  there  has  resulted  something 


more  closely  approximating  a  standardization 
of  modern  language  instruction  in  our  schools 
than  had  ever  been  known  before,  or  than  had 
seemed  possible  of  realization.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  instructors  in  the  modern 
languages  have  come  to  regard  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  of  Twelve  as  an  indispensable 
vade  mecum. 

The  increased  variety  of  text-books  in 
French  and  German,  and  the  striking  change 
in  their  character  and  appearance,  was  one  of 
the  immediate  results  of  the  publication  of 
this  report.  In  many  of  the  new  grammars 
were  illustrations  familiarizing  the  pupils  with 
places  and  people  famous  in  history  and  litera- 
ture. These  text-books  often  contained  brief 
abstracts  of  phonetics  or  of  Grimm's  Law, 
largely  for  the  benefit  of  the  teachers.  The 
new  readers,  which  began  to  appear,  dealt  no 
longer  with  the  labors  of  Hercules  or  the 
mythology  of  the  Romans,  but  told  of  a 
summer  vacation  spent  in  France  or  Germany, 
of  the  life  of  a  French  or  German  boy  at 
school  or  at  the  university.  These  readers, 
too,  were  generally  profusely  illustrated.  The 
new  composition  books  began  to  require  the 
pupils  to  write,  in  the  foreign  tongue,  descrip- 
tions of  a  walk  about  the  streets  of  a  European 
city,  a  visit  to  the  theatre,  an  arrival  at  a  hotel 
after  a  journey  by  rail  or  by  boat,  a  dinner  with 
a  French  or  German  family,  and  kindred 
topics. 

The  notes  in  these  modern  text-books  are  no 
longer  concerned  almost  exclusively  with 
protracted  and  technical  discussions  of  gram- 
matical constructions  and  philological  matters 
but  deal  more  with  the  legends,  superstitions, 
amusements,  habits,  and  peculiarities  of  dress 
of  the  people  concerned.  Questions  in  French 
or  German,  to  be  answered  orally  in  the 
foreign  language,  are  frequently  a  part  of 
these  text-books,  and  topics  are  suggested  for 
"free  composition"  (i.e.,  theme-writing),  for 
use  in  the  more  advanced  classes.  In  these 
days  when  picture  postcards  are  so  easily 
obtainable,  it  is  common  for  the  teacher  to 
supplement  by  their  use  whatever  the  text- 
book may  contain  in  the  way  of  illustrations. 

Many  instructors  of  French  and  German  in 
school  and  college  have  for  several  years  past 
felt  that  there  should  be  some  oral  and  aural 
examination  of  candidates  offering  those 
languages  for  admission  to  college.  Not  many 
months  ago,  Columbia,  Cornell.  Hamilton, 
and  Princeton  announced  that  in  the  future 
they  would  require  such  tests  of  all  prospective 
students.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
many  other  colleges  and  universities  will 
follow  the  lead  of  the  four  mentioned  above, 
as  soon  as  certain  difficulties  connected  with 
the  administration  of  the  oral  and  aural  tests 
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can  be  satisfactorily  overcome.  These  new- 
tests  will  mean  just  this,  that  the  pupil  will 
have  to  have  a  reasonably  correct  pronun- 
ciation of  French  or  German  himself,  and  that 
he  will  have  to  be  able  to  understand  in  some 
measure  the  foreign  language  when  it  is  read 
or  addressed  to  him  by  another,  in  order  to 
receive  entrance  credits  in  the  modern  lan- 
guages at  any  one  of  these  institutions  of 
higher  learning. 

One  result  of  the  oral  and  aural  test  will  be 
the  elimination  from  the  schools  of  teachers  of 
French  and  German  who  are  not  properly 
qualified  to  conduct  classes  in  those  languages. 
Unfortunately  our  smaller  high  schools  are  full 
of  teachers  who  have  had  only  a  moderate 
amount  of  French  or  German  in  college,  who 
have  accepted  positions  on  high-school  fac- 
ulties, and  find  that  they  are  to  teach  the 
modern  languages.  In  this  connection  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that,  for  eighteen  months 
past,  the  Department  of  Education  of  the 
State  of  New  York  has  been  giving  written 
"examinations  for  approval  of  oral  credit" 
to  candidates  for  positions  as  teachers  of 
the  modern  languages.  This  amounts  vir- 
tually to  a  licensing  of  teachers  in  modern 
languages,  and  is  a  step  which  might  well  be 
followed  in  other  states. 


The  recommendations  of  the  Committee  of 
Twelve,  as  to  the  aim  of  the  instruction  in 
French  and  German,  and  as  to  the  actual 
work  to  be  done  in  first,  second,  and  third 
year  classes,  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
available  text-books,  and  the  improvement  in 
the  matter  contained  in  them,  and  the  recent 
move  toward  a  general  inauguration  of  oral 
and  aural  examinations  have  combined  to 
make  the  modern  language  instruction  in  our 
schools  much  saner  and  more  comprehensive 
than  ever  before.  While  the  "direct  meth- 
odists"  and  their  opponents  have  not  actually 
buried  the  hatchet,  yet  its  edge  has  been 
dulled,  for  the  proponents  of  the  various 
methods  realize  that  all  are  really  working 
toward  the  same  end  —  not  merely  the  insist- 
ence on  learning  endless  rules  and  paradigms, 
not  merely  the  ability  to  use  a  limited  number 
of  sentences  on  a  limited  number  of  topics  in 
the  foreign  language,  but  the  ability  to  read 
intelligently  ordinary  French  and  German 
literature  and  also  a  familiarity  with  the  chief 
historical  and  geographical  facts  of  the 
countries  concerned,  and  a  certain  amount 
of  knowledge  of  the  peculiarities,  mental, 
physical,  social,  economic,  political,  of  the 
peoples  across  the  water,  whose  share  in  the 
establishment  and  development  of  this  country 
has  been  so  great. 


LETTER  FROM  KIMBERLEY  STUART 


The  following  letter  recently  received  from 
"Kim"  Stuart,  P.  A.  '1"),  gives  a  graphic  ac- 
count of  some  of  his  experiences  as  an  ambu- 
lance driver. 


I  suppose  you  are  wondering  what  on  earth 
I  am  doing  in  the  Agean  Sea.  Well,  I  am  on 
a  dirty  old  transport  bound  for  Salonika,  and 
loaded  to  the  gills  with  all  sorts  of  stuff,  from 
mules  to  negroes  and  Russian  troops.  It  is  a 
very  interesting  trip  and  one  I  am  blame  glad  to 
have  had.  I  am  not,  however,  looking  forward 
with  great  gusto  to  the  return  voyage  on  a 
similar  craft.  There  is  always  lots  to  learn, 
however,  and  a  trip  like  this  is  an  education 
in  itself  anyway. 

To  begin  in  the  logical  and  chronological 
order,  and  that  is  the  only  way  you  will  ever 
get  the  thing  straight,  I  was  at  the  front  at 
Verdun  until  December  the  sixth.  There  had 
not  been  a  great  deal  doing  in  the  way  of 
activity  on  our  side  of  the  Meuse,  though  the 


French  had  made  some  remarkable  gains  on 
the  "right  bank".  The  artillery  preparation 
for  the  attack  of  October  24  had  been  terrible. 
Although  one  of  our  base  hospitals  was 
situated  some  20  kilometers  from  the  nearest 
guns,  and  we  were  encamped  right  beside  it, 
I  lay  in  bed  at  night  and  could  distinctly  feel 
the  whole  shack  tremble,  and  could  hear  the 
tin  plates  on  the  walls  rattle.  It  is  quite 
impossible  to  give  any  adequate  idea  of  what 
modern  artillery  preparation  sounds  like.  The 
nearest  thing  to  it  is  the  sound  of  a  pot 
boiling,  where  each  bursting  bubble  represents 
a  gun  firing  or  a  shell  exploding.  It  is  simply 
unthinkable  that  such  a  storm  of  steel  can 
leave  anything  living  behind  it.  Yet  the 
preparation  such  as  we  heard  was  nowhere 
near  as  violent  as  that  which  is  going  on  on  the 
Somme. 

On  the  night  of  the  fifth  of  December,  the 
evening  before  I  was  to  leave,  the  Boche 
pulled  off  an  attack  on  the  trenches  on  hill  304. 
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I  got  in  on  that  and  worked  all  night.  What 
made  me  sore  was  that  the  next  day  at  break- 
fast a  telegram  came  telling  the  chef  to  be 
sure  and  send  me  in,  as  the  men  going  to 
Salonika  were  being  collected.  This  made  it 
imperative  that  I  report  at  Paris  right  away, 
and  I  had  to  leave  before  having  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  the  trenches  that  the  Boche 
had  taken,  retaken  by  the  French,  as  they 
subsequently  were.  It  was  a  disappointment, 
but  one  can't  have  everything.  I  had  signed 
up  for  Salonika  before,  but  men  who  had  been 
in  the  service  longer  than  I  had  took  preced- 
ence over  me  and  I  didn't  get  a  chance  to  go 
until  recently. 

When  I  got  to  Paris,  I  found  that  there  was 
no  rush  at  all  and  that  I  could  easily  have 
stayed  at  the  front  for  several  weeks  as  we 
didn't  leave  Paris  until  December  27,  fully 
three  weeks  after  I  came  in  I  had  a  good 
time  in  Paris,  though,  and  it  was  a  pleasant 
change  from  the  incessant  mud  at  the  front. 
Speaking  of  mud,  that  is  one  of  the  phases 
of  this  war  that  simply  cannot  be  exaggerated. 
The  valley  of  the  Meuse  is  noted  for  its  bad 
weather  anyway,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  mud 
about  some  spots  is  just  as  bad,  if  not  worse, 
than  the  famous  mud  of  Flanders.  I  know  I 
never  hope  to  see  such  stuff  in  all  my  life! 
The  camp  itself  was  not  immune  from  it.  I 
used  to  sleep  in  a  shack  made  of  branches 
woven  together  like  a  huge  basket  where  the 
mud  was  an  inch  deep  on  the  floor  and  there 
were  about  three  young  Niagaras  pouring 
through  the  roof  whenever  it  rained.  It 
rained  not  often,  but  always  so  that  our  stuff 
was  always  damp  or  wet.  Finally  I  got  some 
tar  paper  and  roofed  the  whole  camp  and  then 


I  got  an  old  wheezy  tin  stove  out  of  a  wrecked 
house  and  straightened  it  out,  put  on  a  door, 
and  got  some  pipe.  Then  by  picking  up 
lumber  here  and  there  we  got  a  floor,  then  a 
wall,  and  then  another  wall.  Then  we  were 
ordered  to  leave!  As  they  say  over  here, 
"c'est  la  guerre!"  We  started  to  pack  up 
with  woeful  faces  when  the  orders  were 
countermanded  and  we  stayed.  My!  What 
rejoicing  there  was  in  our  camp!  It  was  not 
long  after,  however,  before  I  left  on  this 
wild-goose  chase. 

Of  course  to  you  this  does  seem  like  a  wild- 
goose  chase,  but  to  me  it  was  an  opportunity 
to  go  to  the  heart  of  the  countries  that  really 
brought  about  this  war.  If  I  see  what  I 
expect  to,  it  will  prove  well  worth  while,  in 
spite  of  the  fever  and  the  mud  and  the  heat 
that  will  be  imposed  on  us  by  the  beastly 
climate. 

The  trip  from  Paris  so  far  has  almost  been 
worth  all  by  itself.  I  certainly  have  seen  some 
queer  sights,  most  of  which  I  can't  tell  you  of 
until  the  war  is  over. 

At  present  we  are  rolling  along  in  a  heavy 
sea  among  islands  that  have  seen  some  of  the 
oldest  wars  in  the  world's  history,  creeping  up 
through  the  Agean,  with  a  wary  eye  peeled 
for  a  stray  periscope,  and  the  other  peeled  for 
the  pretty  islands  that  surround  us.  Thank 
heaven,  it  has  not  been  rough  much  of  the 
time,  for  a  crowded  tr  ansport  when  everybody 
gets  sick  is  no  place  for  a  dainty  nature. 
Especially  near  the  kitchen,  where  the  men  are 
fed,  it  is  particularly  disgusting.  The  deck  is 
simply  awash  with  the  former  contents  of 
men's  stomachs.  "Such  is  the  life  on  the 
ocean  wave,"  in  the  words  of  some  old  bromide. 


THE  ANDOVER  AMBULANCE 


The  following  letter  from  Mr.  A.  Piatt 
Andrew  to  Dr.  Stearns,  dated  December  22, 
1916,  brings  the  good  news  that  the  ambulance 
provided  bj  the  Phillips  Academy  is  still 
running  and  performing  good  service  near  the 
firing  line  in  France. 


You  will  be  interested,  I  am  sure,  to  know 
that  your  cars  form  part  of  a  detachment 
just  sent  to  the  Vosges  under  rather  interesting 
conditions.  We  have  had  one  or  another  sec- 
tion working  over  the  mountainous  roads  in 
this  region  for  the  past  twenty  months.  It 
was  our  Section  3  which  first  developed  the 
mountain  work,  and  which  demonstrated 
the  possibility  of  carrying  wounded  up  and 
down  the  mountains  in  automobiles  in  regions 
where  up  to  that  time  wounded  had  only 
been  carried  on  mule-back  or  in  horse-drawn 


carts.  Recently  our  last  Vosges  Section 
(No.  9)  was  withdrawn,  and  sent  to  the  Verdun 
sector,  but  within  a  week  after  the  departure 
General  Villaret.  in  command  of  the  Vosges 
Army,  sent  word  that  no  other  cars  could  do 
tlic  work  which  had  so  long  been  entrusted  to 
our  cars,  and  asked  if  we  could  not  at  once 
send  out  at  least  a  detachment  of  our  little 
cars  to  help  in  this  service.  We  were  able, 
through  the  reserve  of  cars  which  we  have  now 
established,  to  give  such  a  detachment  within 
two  days,  and  you  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  your  car  No.  127  formed  one  of  this  de- 
tachment, and  is  therefore  now  rendering  a 
service  which  none  of  the  automobiles  of  the 
French  Army  Ambulance  Service  could  have 
rendered. 

Sincerely  vours, 
Signed  A.  PIAT f  ANDREW 
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General  School  Interests 


CADET  CORPS  FORMED  AT  P.  A. 


The  recent  international  crisis  culminating 
in  the  breaking  off  of  diplomatic  relations  with 
Germany  made  it  seem  desirable  that  Phillips 
Academy  should  show  in  some  tangible  and 
effective  way  the  loyalty  which  it  has  always 
been  ready  to  display  in  times  of  national 
emergency.     After    some    preliminary  dis- 
cussion of  ways  and  means,  the  Advisory 
Board,  representing  the  students,  presented  a 
petition  to  the  Faculty  asking  that,  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year,  military  training  might 
be  allowed  as  a  substitute  for  the  regular 
required  athletics.    The  Faculty,  after  some 
debate,  approved  the  general  nature  of  the 
proposal,  and  passed  the  following  resolutions: 
"Voted,  that  students  who  desire  to 
manifest  their  sense  of  patriotic  duty  at 
this  critical  time  by  entering  upon  pre- 
liminary  military   training   for   the  re- 
mainder of  the  school   year,   shall  be 
permitted  to  do  so  in  place  of  required 
athletics. 

"That  this  permission  is  extended  to 
students  of  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age, 
and  to  those  whose  parents  desire  it  and  of 
whom  the  Faculty  approves. 

"That  the  required  time  for  military 
training  shall  not  exceed  four  hours  per 
week. 

"That  the  Physical  Director  shall 
arrange  for  the  schedule  in  accordance 
with  Academy  regulations." 
In  the  meantime  the  sanction  of  the  Trustees 
had  been  secured.  On  Thursday,  March  1.  a 
large  and  demonstrative  mass  meeting  was 
held  at  two  o'clock  in  the  Chapel,  at  which 
time  addresses  were  made  by  Dr.  Picrson  S. 
Page,  Mr.  Horace  M.  Poynter,  Mr.  Markham 
\V.  Stackpole,  Dr.  Claude  M.  Fuess,  and 
Professor  Charles  II.  Forbes.  The  students 
soon  proved  that  their  spirit  was  not  to  be 
wasted  in  mere  applause,  for  more  than  four 
hundred  enlisted  during  the  next  two  days. 
Those  who  were  enrolled  signed  the  following 
pledge: — 

"  I  hereby  agree  on  my  honor  to  serve 
voluntarily  as  a  cadet  of  the  Andover 
Military  Training  Corps,  and  to  receive 
and  obey  all  commands  and  orders  for  the 
benefit  of  the  organization,  to  the  best  of 
my  ability." 
The  men  enrolled  were  at  once  divided  into 
six  companies,  to  which  later  a  seventh  was 
added   to  accommodate  candidates  for  the 
baseball  and  track  teams.    These  companies 


have  since  been  meeting  for  three  hours  a 
week.  Under  the  direction  of  former  Platts- 
burg  and  Plum  Island  men,  of  whom  there  are 
over  fifty  in  the  school,  the  recruits  have  been 
instructed  in  the  elements  of  the  School  of  the 
Soldier,  the  School  of  the  Squad,  and  the 
School  of  the  Company,  including  the  Manual 
of  Arms.  The  spirit  shown  by  the  students 
has  been  highly  commendable,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  winter  term  excellent  progress  had  been 
made.  Application  has  been  made  for  an  army 
Officer  to  supervise  the  work  at  Andover  and 
at  the  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  during  the 
spring  term,  especially  in  connection  with 
outdoor  maneuvers. 

The  organization  in  the  school  has  been 
given  the  name  of  "Phillips  Academy  Cadet 
Corps",  and  colors  have  been  presented  to 
it  by  Clyde  Martin  of  the  class  of  1910.  Nearly 
all  the  members  have  secured  the  standard 
training-camp  uniforms  of  khaki.  Temporary 
officers  for  the  various  companies  have  been 
announced  as  follows: — 

Major:  P.  S.  Page 

Company  A: 

Captain,  Peck;  1st  lieutenant.  Horton;  2nd 

lieutenant.  Poynter;  1st  sergeant,  Stephen- 
son. 
Company  B: 

Captain.  Knowlcs;  1st  lieutenant,  SchalT; 

2nd  lieutenant.  1-'..  May;  1st  sergeant,  H. 

MacDonald. 
Company  C: 

Captain.   Hewell;    1st   lieutenant,  dates; 

2nd  lieutenant.  Yoorhces;  1st  sergeant,  W. 

Blodgett. 
Company:  D; 

Captain,    Boberson;    1st    lieutenant,  P. 

Anderson;    2nd    lieutenant,    Wicker;  1st 

sergeant,  Reid. 
Company  E : 

Captain.  Herr;  1st  lieutenant,  Dean;  2nd 

lieutenant,  S.  Foster;  1st  sergeant.  Xewbold. 
Company  I'": 

Captain,  Bruce;  1st  lieutenant.  Eudy;  2nd 

lieutenant,  Furlow;  1st  sergeant.  Hart. 
It  is  understood,  however,  that  these  officers 
are  likely  to  be  shifted  and  changed  without 
notice  as  the  men  show  their  efficiency. 

As  arrangements  are  at  present,  the  full 
schedules  in  baseball  and  track  athletics  are  to 
be  carried  out.  but  if  the  crisis  should  become 
more  serious,  it  is  probable  that  these  sports 
also  will  be  abandoned. 
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Looking  North  on  Main  Street  about  186C.    The  Stone  Academy  on  the  Right 


Poetry  by  Phillips  Graduate 

An  interesting  contribution  to  the  newer 
forms  of  modern  verse  has  appeared,  within 
the  past  year,  in  a  volume  of  poems  entitled 
Goblins  and  Pagodas,  by  John  Gould  Fletcher, 
a  graduate  of  Phillips  Academy  of  the  class  of 
1904.  Like  the  author's  Irradiations,  the  vol- 
ume is  published  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany in  the  New  Poetry  Series. 

In  a  preface,  which  arrests  attention  if  it 
does  not  thoroughly  elucidate  or  thoroughly 
convince,  Mr.  Fletcher  lets  us  know  that  his  own 
attitude  toward  the  aesthetic  arts  in  general, 
and  toward  poetry  in  particular,  is  sympa- 
thetically attached  to  the  modern  liberating 
tendency.  He  sets  forth  the  imagist's  theory 
of  the  true  function  of  poetry,  the  rationale 
of  its  form  and  content,  and  its  relation  to 
prose;  and  offers  an  interpretation  of  what  he 
has  sought  to  express  in  the  poems  that  follow. 

Read  in  connection  with  the  preface,  the  two 
groups  which  make  up  the  volume,  The  Ghost 
of  an  Old  House  and  Symphonies,  are  an 
exemplification  of  the  ideas  presented  in  the 
interpretation.  In  the  first  group  the  author 
evokes  by  suggestion  certain  emotions  which, 


in  his  childhood,  he  associated  with  the  furni- 
ture and  surroundings  of  an  old  house.  The 
significance  of  the  objects  depends  upon  the 
link  which  exists  between  them  and  the 
writer's  personality, —  his  earlier  thoughts  and 
feelings  recollected  in  later  years.  In  Sym- 
phonies Mr.  Fletcher  has  given  expression  to 
the  intellectual  and  emotional  experiences  that 
come  to  an  artist,  not  necessarily  himself,  but 
one  akin  in  sympathy  to  himself,  as  he  en- 
counters the  facts  of  life.  In  each  poem  of  the 
series  the  artist's  mood  is  depicted  in  terms  of 
some  color  to  which  that  mood  is  related. 
White  Symphony,  for  example,  describes  "the 
artist's  struggle  to  attain  unutterable  and 
superhuman  perfection";  in  Violet  Symphony, 
all  is  "the  color  of  regret  and  remembrance". 

The  spirit  of  artistic  earnestness  which 
pervades  both  the  preface  and  the  poem  is, 
happily,  not  robbed  of  its  effect  by  either  the 
triviality  or  the  strained  attempts  at  arresting 
imagery  and  phrase-making  which  often 
exasperate  in  the  work  of  some  poets  of  the 
imagist  school.  If  the  reader  finds  himself  now 
and  then  perplexed  by  certain  passages  in 
which    suggestive    symbolism,    avoiding  in- 
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artistic  obviousness  at  one  point,  falls  short  of 
requisite  clarity  at  another,  he  may  find  com- 
pensation in  the  sustained  poetic  quality  of 
many  of  the  verses  and  in  such  passages  of 
unhackneyed  descriptive  imagery  as  the  fol- 
lowing from  Grey  Symphony: — 

Dim  rosy  fans,  the  trees 
As  they  flick  to  and  fro, 
Seem  driving  greyish  vapour 
Over  the  snow. 

The  sky  remodulates  itself 
From  violet-grey  to  blue. 

Under  the  upturned  leaves  of  the  blue  larches 
The  sun  looks  through. 

Now  with  the  heat  of  the  sun 
The  grey  blue  ice  slabs  quiver, 
They  slide  in  muddy  trickles 
Towards  the  liver. 

Up  on  the  hillside  between  the  long  row  of  larches 
Fume  up  from  south  pale  clouds  that  bear  the  rain; 
In  pearl  and  violet  arches 
They  break  and  shape  again. 


Talk  by  Baroness  Huard 

On  Sunday,  March  25,  in  the  Chapel, 
Baroness  Huard,  daughter  of  Francis  Wilson, 
gave  her  talk  on  her  experiences  at  her 
chateau  in  northern  France  during  the  first 
weeks  of  the  war.  No  more  interesting 
speaker  has  been  heard  at  Andover  in  recent 
years.  Madame  Huard  tells  her  story  with 
simplicity,  yet  with  dramatic  fervor,  and 
leaves  an  enduring  impression  upon  her 
auditors.  A  collection  was  taken  at  the  close 
of  the  lecture,  and  brought  in  over  four  hun- 
dred dollars  for  Madame  Huard's  work  among 
the  hospitals  in  France. 


Music  Notes 

During  the  winter  term  the  annual  Wednes- 
day afternoon  recitals  took  place  in  the 
Chapel  before  most  gratifying  audiences 
averaging  perhaps  about  two  hundred.  In 
addition  to  a  series  of  International  Programs 
played  on  the  organ,  or  piano  plus  organ  — 
three  French  recitals,  two  German,  one 
English,  one  Italian  —  there  were  two  song 
recitals,  one  of  them  with  Dr.  Peabody,  head 
of  the  Archaeology  Department,  assisting  with 
several  flute  solos,  a  recital  of  compositions  for 
two  pianos,  of  original  sonatas  for  four  hands, 
and  a  violin  recital  by  Mr.  Ernst  Schmidt, 
assistant  conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra. 

A  most  enjoyable  concert  was  given  on 
March  12,  by  Mr.  Rafaelo  Diaz,  tenor,  and 
Mr.  Oliver  Denton,  pianist,  both  of  New  York 
City,    under   the   generous   auspices   of  an 
lumnus  of  the  school.    The  largest  audience 


present  at  a  musical  event  in  recent  years 
greeted  these  two  artists  and  it  was  especially 
gratifying  to  find  that  the  boys  had  turned 
out  in  goodly  numbers  and  their  repeated 
insistence  upon  encores  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  program  manifested  their  keen  appre- 
ciation. 

On  March  27,  the  Choral  Society  rendered 
Maunder's  Lenten  Cantata,  From  Olivet  to 
Calvary,  in  the  Chapel.  With  the  beginning 
of  the  next  term,  rehearsals  will  immediately 
be  begun  for  the  June  rendition  of  Romberg's 
The  Lay  of  the  Bell. 


Faculty  Notes 

On  January  7  Dr.  Stearns  preached  at  the 
Middlesex  School,  Concord,  and  on  January 
14  at  Yale  University  in  New  Haven.  On 
Saturday,  January  27  he  was  present  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Revision  Committee  of  the 
College  Entrance  Board  in  New  York  City, 
and  on  the  following  Sunday,  January  28, 
he  addressed  the  Upper  Montclair  Church 
Forum  in  Upper  Montclair,  New  Jersey. 
On  February  10  he  spoke  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Headmasters'  Association  in  New  York 
City,  and  on  February  14  at  the  Yale-Andover 
dinner,  held  at  the  Hotel  Taft  in  New  Haven. 
On  the  consecutive  Sundays  of  February  25 
and  March  1  he  preached  at  Amherst  College 
and  at  the  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  respect- 
ively. On  March  28  he  spoke  before  the  "Pat- 
riotic Meeting"  of  the  Church  Club  in  New 
York  City. 

Professor  Charles  H.  Forbes,  as  one  of  the 
official  Visitors,  attended  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Visitors  on  Brown  University 
held  in  Providence  on  March  7.  At  the  Brown 
University  Teachers'  Association  Meeting, 
held  at  Providence  on  March  30,  Professor 
Forbes  spoke  on  the  subject  The  Modern 
School,  in  answer  to  President  Bumpus  of 
Tufts  College,  whose  topic  was  The  Modem 
School,  an  Evaluation.  At  the  New  England 
Classical  Association  Meeting,  held  at  Am- 
herst College  on  March  31,  Professor  Forbes 
also  delivered  a  paper  on  the  subject  Why  Study 
Latin  —  or  A  nylhing? 

Mr.  Markham  W.  Stackpole  preached  at 
Wheaton  College  on  November  19,  at  Bradford 
Academy  on  December  3,  at  Milton  Academy 
on  February  18,  and  at  Groton  School  on 
March  7.  At  the  recent  Religious  Education 
Convention  in  Boston  Mr.  Stackpole  took 
the  place  of  Dr.  Stearns  at  the  Private  Schools 
Section,  reading  a  paper  on  The  Relation  of  the 
Faculty  to  Religious  Training  in  Private  Schools. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  New  England  Historic- 
Genealogical  Society,  held  at  their  rooms  in 
Boston  on  April  4,  Dr.  Claude  M.  Fuess  gave  a 
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lecture  on  Some  Old  New  England  Academies, 
with  lantern  illustrations. 

Mr.  Bernard  M.  Allen  is  a  candidate  from 
the  Andover  district  for  the  State  Constitution- 
al Convention  to  be  held  during  the  coming 
summer. 

Mr.  Frederick  E.  Newton  has  been  elected 
a  member  of  the  Council  of  The  Association 
of  Teachers  of  Mathematics  in  New  Engl;  nd, 
to  serve  for  three  years. 

Mr.  Robert  P.  Keep  has  been  named  as  one 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Boston  Yale 
Club. 


Founders'  Day 

Saturday,  October  6  lias  been  set  aside  by 
the  authorities  as  a  date  for  Founders'  Day, 
provided  that  conditions  in  the  country 
warrant  such  an  observance  at  that  time. 
In  1916  Founders'  Day  was  omitted  because  of 
the  delay  of  three  weeks  in  the  opening  of  the 
school  in  the  autumn.  Arrangements  are  now 
being  made  tentatively  for  the  celebration 
this  year,  and  further  announcements  may  be 
expected  in  the  July  Bulletin. 


SAMUEL  FARRAR,  ESQ. 

New  Photograph  of  Squire  Farrar 

William  A.  Leonard  of  the  class  of  1866, 
now  Bishop  of  Ohio,  has  recently  sent  to  the 
Bulletin   a   photograph    of    Samuel  Farrar, 


Esquire,  taken  shortly  before  his  death  on 
May  13,  1864.  Bishop  Leonard  writes: — ■ 
"I  lived  in  the  home  of  Mrs.  S.  S.  Abbott, 
where  Uncle  Farrar,  as  we  were  accustomed 
to  call  him,  dwelt  and  imparted  benediction 
to  those  around  him.  I  was  living  there  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  and  well  remember  his 
funeral;  it  made  a  profound  impression  upon 
me,  as  upon  others."  The  interesting  photo- 
graph is  reproduced  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 


An  Old  New  England  School 

An  Old  New  England  School,  A  History  of 
Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  by  Claude  M. 
Fuess,  is  now  announced  by  the  publishers, 
the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  to  appear 
on  April  fifteenth.  Circulars,  with  attached 
order  blanks,  have  been  sent  to  all  the  alumni, 
calling  their  attention  to  features  of  the  book 
which  may  appeal  to  them,  and  the  response 
has  been  gratifying  to  those  at  Andover  in- 
terested in  the  volume.  In  its  final  form  the 
book  will  contain  550  pages,  with  32  pages  in 
addition  of  illustrations  and  a  complete 
index.  The  price  is  set  at  four  dollars. 


Radford  Abbot's  Lecture 

The  Harvard  Club  of  Andover  held  a  dinner 
for  members  and  guests  at  Peabody  House  on 
Monday  evening,  February  26,  at  the 
close  of  which  Radford  Abbot,  P.  A.  '10, 
Harvard,  '14,  gave  an  illustrated  talk  on  his 
recent  experiences  with  the  American  Ambu- 
lance Corps  in  France.  Mr.  Abbot,  who  was 
stationed  during  most  of  his  service  in  the 
vicinity  of  Verdun,  had  many  interesting  pic- 
tures of  his  section  in  action,  and  told  exciting 
stories  of  his  adventures  in  bringing  in  the 
wounded.  On  March  8  he  was  asked  to  repeat 
this  talk  in  Davis  Hall  at  Abbot  Academy,  for 
the  benefit  of  a  large  number  of  other  people 
who  wished  to  hear  him. 


Talk  by  President  Hadley 

On  Thursdav,  Februarv  15.  at  the  invitation 
of  Mr.  Alfred  L.  Ripley  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, President  Hadley  of  Yale  University 
came  to  Phillips  Academy  for  the  first  time  in 
some  years,  and  spoke  to  the  boys  on  some 
questions  connected  with  the  great  war.  At  the 
close  of  the  talk,  which  was  necessarily  held 
in  the  Chapel  at  noon,  President  Hadley  met  a 
number  of  the  Faculty  informally  at  the  Phil- 
lips Club. 


Lecture  by  Dean  Brown 

One  of  the  features  of  the  term  was  the  lec- 
ture, on  Monday,  March  5,  by  Dean  Charles 
R.  Brown  of  the  Yale  School  of  Religion,  on 
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the    subject    The    Greatest   Man  of  the  Nine-  Gifts  from  the  Draper  Estate 

teenth    Century.     Dean    Brown,    who    takes        Through  the  kindness  of  the  administrators 

Abraham  Lincoln  as  his  hero,  has  been  heard  of  Mrs.  Warren  Fales  Draper,  who  died  on 

in  Andover  twice  this  winter  by  most  appre-  December  27,  19 16  in  her  ninety-third  year, 

ciative  audiences.  Phillips  Academy  has    received  for  its  ar- 


WARREN  FALES  DRAPER 


chives  a  considerable  number  of  important 
books  and  pamphlets,  many  of  them  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Draper  himself,  many  others 
presented  to  him  by  men  of  influence  con- 
nected with  the  school.  Among  the  acquisi- 
tions also  are  photographs  of  buildings  and 
persons  connected  with  the  Academy,  par- 
ticularly during  the  time  of  Dr.  Samuel  II. 
Taylor.  Mr.  Draper  himself  will  be  remembered 
as  a  generous  benefactor  of  Phillips  Academy, 
especially  through  his  founding  of  the  Draper 


prizes  in  declamation  and  his  building  of 
Draper  Cottage.  It  is  titling  that  his  collection 
of  books  and  pamphlets  should  lie  permanently 
in  possession  of  the  school  to  which  he  was  so 
greatly  attached. 


Phillips  Club 

During  the  winter  term  the  Phillips  Club 
has  continued  with  much  success  the  series  of 
smoke  talks  projected  by  the  Entertainment 
Committee  al  the  beginning  of  the  school  year. 
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On  Friday,  January  19,  Dr.  Samuel  McChord 
Crothcrs  entertained  the  members  with 
some  of  his  delightful  observations  on  manners, 
literature,  and  life.  On  February  2,  Mr.  G. 
Edwards  Buxton  of  the  Providence  Journal 
told  of  his  experienees  during  a  period  of  over 
six  months  in  several  of  the  belligerent 
countries  at  the  opening  of  the  great  war. 
The  speaker  for  Ladies'  Night,  held  on 
Thursday.  February  15,  was  Dean  George 
Hodges  of  Cambridge,  who  took  as  his  topic 
The  Fortunes  and  Misfortunes  of  a  Clergy- 
man's Life  and  who  had  an  audience  of  over 
one  hundred  and  fifty.  After  the  address  re- 
freshments were  served.  Mrs.  Forbes,  Mrs. 
Moorehead,  and  Mrs.  Fuess  received,  and  Mrs. 
Stackpole,  Mrs.  Keep,  Mrs.  Ppynter,  and 
Mrs.  Phillips  were  at  the  serving  tables.  On 
February  28  Mr.  John  D.  Bogart,  publisher  of 
the  Boston  American,  gave  a  talk  on  The 
Newspaper  Business.  The  program  for  the 
term  concluded  on  Friday,  March  lti,  with  a 
paper  by  Dr.  William  Roscoe  Thayer  of  Cain- 
bridge  on  The  Diplomacy  of  John  Hay.  The 
talks  have  this  year  been  held  entirely  in 
Peabody  House,  which  offers  ample  and  com- 
fortable facilities  for  such  occasions. 


Lecture  by  Ian  Hay 

On  Sunday,  February  1 1,  Captain  John  Hay 
Beith.  who.  under  the  pseudonym  of  Ian 
Hay,  is  well  known  to  the  American  public 
through  his  novels,  and  expccially  through 
his  recent  volume  The  First  Hundred  Thou- 
sand, was  the  guest  of  the  school.  In  the 
afternoon  he  spoke  before  a  large  audience  in 
the  Free  Church  in  the  tow  n,  where  a  collec- 
tion of  over  two  hundred  dollars  was  taken  up 
to  be  spent  for  the  benefit  of  the  Scotch  regi- 
ment to  which  Captain  Beith  belongs.  In 
the  evening,  at  eight  o'clock,  he  gave,  in  the 
Stone  Chapel,  his  lecture  on  The  Human  Side 
of  Trench  Warfare.  The  talk  was  received 
with  great  enthusiasm,  and  the  boys  cheered 
him  heartily  after  he  had  finished.  On  the 
following  Monday  morning  he  spoke  briefly  at 
the  chapel  service  in  Abbot  Academy.  Cap- 
tain Beith's  modesty,  sense  of  humor,  and 
good  nature  have  left  a  delightful  impression 
on  his  Andovcr  hearers. 


Lawrence  Work  for  Foreigners 

The  work  of  teaching  English  to  foreigners 
in  Lawrence,  Mass.,  carried  on  by  the  Phillips 
Academy  Educational  Union,  has  followed  the 
lines  already  laid  down.  Students  have  gone  to 
Lawrence  two  nights  a  week,  and  twenty-eight 
Lithuanian  men  are  on  the  list  of  students. 
The  fact  that  the  mills  in  Lawrence  have  been 
busy  this  year  nearly  every  night,  working 


over  time,  has  of  necessity,  affected  the  atten- 
dance, but  a  few  have  been  very  regular,  and 
satisfactory  progress  has  been  made.  Nineteen 
sessions  have  been  held  during  the  present  term, 
since  January  1st,  with  a  total  attendance  of 
two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  men,  an  average 
of  twelve  each  session.  Between  live  and  ten 
men  have  taken  out  their  first  naturalization 
papers  as  a  result  of  their  work  in  our  classes, 
and  one  man  has  applied  to  enter  school  next 
fall  to  study  for  college  and  then  go  on  into 
medicine  or  law.  The  following  students  have 
acted  as  instructors  the  past  term: — Fridays — 
H.  H.  Noyes,  '18;  F.  B.  Briggs, '  18;  E.  J.  Rosen- 
berg, '18;  W.  S.  Clark,  '17.  Tuesdavs — A.  F. 
Cohen,  '17;  H.  M.  Wood,  '18;  B.  T.  Rich  '17; 
E.  E.  Kelley  '17.  To  the  interest  and  en- 
thusiasm of  these  students  great  credit  is  due. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  year  the  classes  will  be 
able  lo  continue  up  to  the  end  of  the  spring 
term.  Mr.  Frank  L.  Quinby  continues  to 
serve  as  Director. 


A  New  Reflectoscope 

During  the  Christmas  vacation  the  school 
installed,  in  Room  B,  of  Pearson  Hall,  a 
new  Perfection  Reflectoscope,  Model  K,  made 
by  the  D.  T.  Thompson  Company  of  Boston. 
The  windows  have  been  fixed  so  that  the  room 
may  be  darkened  very  easily,  and  a  square 
section  of  the  wall  has  been  painted  a  dull 
white  to  serve  as  a  screen,  so  that  practically 
no  time  is  lost  in  setting  the  machine  in  opera- 
tion. 

The  lantern  has  been  used  chielly  by  the 
English  department,  not  only  for  lectures  and 
readings  by  the  instructors,  but  also  to  illus- 
trate oral  and  written  compositions  by  the 
students.  It  is  something  (if  a  new  departure 
to  have  the  students  read  their  themes  to 
the  class  and  illustrate  what  they  are  reading 
by  means  of  helpful,  suggestive,  and  interesting 
pictures  thrown  on  the  screen;  but  the  experi- 
ment has  proved  most  successful.  The  stu- 
dents, knowing  that  what  they  have  written 
will  be  presented  to  an  audience,  are  not  only 
more  careful  to  express  themselves  correctly, 
but  strive  also  to  make  what  they  are  writing 
interesting.  The  lantern  has  been  used  over 
one  hundred  times  this  term. 


Preachers  for  the  Spring  Term 

April  15.   Mr.  Stackpole 

April  22.  Rev.  Charles  D.  Ussher  of 
Turkey.    Principal  Stearns 

April  29.  President  Lemuel  H.  Murlin  of 
Boston  University 

May  6.  Dr.  Anson  Phelps  Stokes  of  Yale 
Universitv. 

May  13.  Rev.  J.  Edgar  Park  of  West 
Newton 
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May  20.    Mr.  Stackpolc.    Dr.  Stearns 

May  27.  Rev.  Nehemiah  Boynton  D.  D.  of 
Brooklyn 

June  3.  President  Albert  Parker  Fitch,  of 
Andover  Seminary,  Cambridge 

June    10.    (Morning  Service) 
Stearns 


Principal 


Concert  in  the  Chapel 

On  Monday  evening,  March  12  in  the 
Chapel  Mr.  Rafaelo  Diaz,  tenor,  and  Mr. Oliver 
Denton,  pianist,  both  of  New  York  City,  gave 
a  concert  of  exceptional  attractiveness  and 
brilliancy.  The  concert  was  made  possible 
through  the  generosity  of  a  young  alumnus 
of  Phillips  Academy,  who  modestly  refuses  to 
allow  his  name  to  be  made  known,  but  who  has 
contributed  to  the  pleasure  of  both  towns- 
people and  students.  The  program,  which 
was  largely  popular  in  character,  is  here 
given: — 


Elegie 
Mai 

0  Bocca  Dolorosa 
Rigoletto  —  Aria 

Rafaelo  Diaz 

Prelude.  G  minor 
Vesperale 
Etude 

Waltz.  A  flat 

Oliver  Denton 
Vergebliches  Standchen 
Als  Die  Alte  Mutter 
Zueignung 
Der  Lenz 

Rafaelo  Diaz 
Indian  Idyl  1 
To  a  Log  Cabin  r 
The  Joy  of  Autumn  J 

(from  the  New  England  Idyls) 
Oliver  Denton 

1  Attempt  From  Love's  Sickness  to  Fly 

(Old  English) 

Dearest  • 
The  Star 
Morning 

Rafaelo  Diaz 

Valse  Oubliee 

Rhapsodie  Hongroise.  No.  X 

Oliver  Denton 


Massenet 
Hahn 
Libella 
I  'erdi 

hmanmo.f 
Cyril  Scott 
Srriabin 
Chopin 

Brahms 
Dvorak 
Strauss 
Hildach 


Mm  Powell 


1'urcelt 

Homer 
Rogers 
Speaks 

Liszt 
Lisat 


Undergraduate  Interests 


Technology  Club 

The  second  meeting  of  the  Technology 
Club  was  held  on  Saturday  evening.  February 
21,  in  the  Peabody  House.  In  the  absence  of 
President  Russell,  vice-President  Talmage 
presided.  The  speakers  were  prominent 
Tech.  undergraduates,  who  spoke  of  life  at  the 
Institute  in  an  informal  way.  After  the 
speeches,  refreshments  were  served. 

The  club  has  been  very  fortunate  in  securing 
Mr.  W.  Lyman  Underwood  of  the  Biological 
Department  of  the  Institute  to  speak  at  its 
next  meeting  on  Saturday  evening,  April  28. 
Mr.  Underwood  is  a  great  lover  of  nature,  and 
has  taken  many  beautiful  pictures  of  wild 
animals,  which  he  colors  himself,  and  for 
which  he  is  justly  famous.  He  will  give  an 
illustrated  lecture  on  some  of  his  adventures 
with  an  Indian  guide  in  the  Maine  woods. 
As  Mr.  Underwood's  lecture  does  not  deal 
particularly  with  the  Institute,  but  is  of 
general  interest,  the  club  has  decided  to  make 
this  meeting  an  open  one,  to  which  the  entire 
school  is  cordially  invited. 

Later  in  the  spring  term  the  club  expects  to 
visit  the  new  Tech.  buildings  in  Cambridge. 
Andover  alumni  at  Tech.  are  planning  to  en- 
tertain the  members  at  luncheon  and  then 
show  them  about. 


Wireless  Club 

During  the  winter  term  the  Wireless  Club 
has  been  active.  An  audio-tron  detector  of 
the  latest  type  has  been  purchased,  and 
mounted  on  a  large  mahogany  panel  together 
with  the  other  instruments  of  the  receiving 


The  Wireless  Room  at  Phillips  Academy 

set.  A  mineral  detector  for  the  use  of  the  less 
expert  operators  is  mounted  on  the  same  panel. 
The  great  advantage  of  the  bulb  detector  is 
that  it  always  remains  m  adjustment,  while  a 
mineral  detector  is  very  easily  knocked  out. 

A  powerful  sending  set  loaned  to  the  club 
has  been  successfully  installed  and  communi- 
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cation  established  with  various  stations. 
The  club  hopes  to  purchase  this  set  and  thus 
retain  it  permanently.  1 — IMU  is  the  club's 
official  government  call  number.  For  practise 
work  we  have  an  omnigraph,  a  machine  which 
runs  by  clock-work  and  sends  various  messages 
automatically.  This  has  recently  been  con- 
nected up  with  a  small  indoor  aerial,  so  that 
the  messages  may  be  received  through  the 
regular  station  apparatus  on  the  panel.  In 
connection  with  the  military  training  recently 
taken  up  at  school,  the  club  hopes  to  organize 
a  signal  corps,  and  equip  a  portable  wireless 
field  set. 


Musical  Clubs 

The  combined  musical  clubs  of  Phillips 
Academy  gave  their  first  concert  of  the  season 
at  Rogers  Hall  at  Lowell  (in  the  fall  term), 
where  the  members  of  the  clubs  were  royally 
entertained  by  the  young  ladies  of  that  insti- 
tution. 

On  Saturday,  February  10,  an  informal 
dance  was  given  in  return  at  Peabody  House 
in  their  honor.     Dancing  started  at  three 


o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  lasted  until 
half  past  seven  with  an  intermission  for  supper. 
The  music  was  furnished  by  Foss's  Orchestra 
from  Lawrence.  About  fifty  couples  were 
present  and  were  received  by  the  patronesses, 
Mrs.  Matthew  S.  McCurdy,  Mrs.  Warren  K. 
Moorehead,  and  Miss  Olive  S.  Parsons. 

On  Saturday,  March  10,  in  the  Town  Hall  at 
Exeter,  N.  H.,  the  combined  Andover-Exeter 
musical  clubs  held  their  tenth  annual  joint 
concert.  The  Andover  clubs  left  at  four 
o'clock  Saturday,  arriving  at  Exeter  about 
quarter  of  five.  There  they  were  met  by  the 
members  of  the  Exeter  clubs.  After  the  con- 
cert, the  Andover  clubs  were  invited  to  Web- 
ster Hall,  where  they  were  entertained  by  the 
Exeter  Clubs  until  it  was  time  to  depart. 
The  concert  was  exceptionally  fine  this  year 
because  of  the  untiring  efforts  of  Mr.  C.  F. 
Pfatteicher,  Musical  Director  of  Phillips  Acad- 
emy, and  Mr.  J.  A.  Handley,  Mandolin  Club 
coach. 

The  officers  of  the  clubs  are  as  follows: 
Edward  C.  Scheide,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  Man- 
ager; Howard  B.  MacDonald,  of  Yonkers, 
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N.  Y.,  Leader  of  the  Mandolin  Club;  and  J. 
Warren  Wilder,  of  New  York  City,  N.  Y., 
Leader  of  the  Glee  Club. 


Philomathean  Society 

After  nearly  two  terms  of  comparative 
inactivity  on  the  part  of  the  Philomathean 
Society,  the  members  decided  in  January  to 
make  a  sincere  effort  to  rejuvenate  the  or- 
ganization, and  much  since  then  has  been 
accomplished.  The  membership  has  in- 
creased, a  renewed  interest  in  debating  has 
arisen,  and  the  attendance  at  meetings  has 
more  than  doubled.  The  officers  of  the 
spring  term  are  as  follows:  Alexander  D, 
Harvey  of  Merrick,  Long  Island,  N.  Y., 
President;  Donald  Case  Townley  of 
York  City,  Vice-President;  Anthony  A. 
Piazza  of  Lawrence,  Secretary;  Raymond 
Hull  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  Treasurer. 


Lawrence  Boys'  Club 

Several  members  of  the  school  have  been 
giving  one  night  each  week  for  the  past  few 
months  to  work  at  the  Lawrence  Boys'  Club. 
At  present  the  following  are  in  charge  of 
groups  of  boys  there: — D.  H.  Atwater  17. 
G.  E.  R.  Lawrence  '18,  and  W.  Dean  '17. 

Society  of  Inquiry 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  winter  term,  on 
January  10,  the  speaker  at  Inquiry  was  Mr. 
George  Stewart,  Secretary  of  the  Yale  Chris- 
tian Association,  who  took  as  his  topic  Power. 
On  the  following  Sunday  evening  the  well- 
known  Hampton  Quartette  gave  its  annual  en- 
tertainment in  the  Chapel,  consisting,  besides 
the  regular  musical  numbers,  of  moving  pic- 
tures illustrating  various  phases  of  the  work  at 
Hampton  Institute.  On  January  24  was  held 
an  open  meeting,  at  which  questions  concerning 
school  life  were  discussed.  The  speakers  at 
the  meeting  on  January  31  were  two  under- 
graduates from  Amherst:  Mr.  Saunders,  who 
talked  on  The  Attitude  of  the  College  Man 
towards  Religion,  and  Mr.  Johnson,  who  spoke 
of  the  religious  work  in  his  own  college.  On 
the  evening  of  February  1.  under  the  auspices 
of  Inquiry,  the  Reverend  D.  Brewer  Eddy  of 
Boston  gave  a  highly  entertaining  account  of 
his  recent  experiences  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
camps  among  the  soldiers  in  England.  The 
semi-annual  business  meeting  took  place  on 
February  1<S,  at  which  lime  reports  from  the 
various  committees  were  read  and  approved. 
On  February  25  a  delegation  from  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  of  Williams  College  were,  present,  and 
made  short  addresses.  On  this  occasion  the 
following  officers  were  elected  for  the  second 
half  year: —  President,  C.  Douglas  Walker 


of  Duluth,  Minnesota;  Vice-President,  Roger 
Woolley  of  Brooklyn,  New  York;  Secretary, 
George  Van  Siclen  Smith  of  New  York  City; 
Treasurer,  George  A.  Thornton  of  Bedford, 
Indiana. 

On  March  4  five  delegates  from  the  Phillips 
Exeter  Academy  arrived  in  the  afternoon, 
and,  in  the  evening,  addressed  the  Society. 
The  men  representing  Exeter  were  F.  T. 
Plimpton,  D.C.  Stamper.  H.  M.  Harvey,  D.T. 
O'Connell,  and  R.  M.  Cowles;  they  were 
accompanied  by  the  Reverend  Frederick  J 
Libby,  the  School  Minister.  On  Sunday, 
March  11  the  Society  held  a  reception  for 
members  of  the  Faculty,  a  number  of  whom 
were  present.  Among  the  speakers  were  Dr. 
Alfred  E.  Stearns,  who  talked  on  The  Dangers 
of  Hypocrisy,  and  Dr.  Claude  M.  Fuess,  who 
spoke  on  The  Spirit  of  Inquiry.  For  the 
students  Roger  Woolley  and  George  Van 
Siclen  Smith  spoke  briefly.  After  this  part  of 
the  program,  refreshments  were  served  on  the 
lower  lloor  of  the  Peabody  House. 


Harvard  Club  Banquet 

On  the  evening  of  Saturday,  January  27,  in 
the  Peabody  House  the  Harvard  Club  of  An- 
dover  held  its  annual  banquet,  which  was  well 
attended,  especially  by  prospective  Harvard 
students  at  Phillips  Academy.  Among  the 
speakers  were  Dean  Yeomans  of  Harvard, 
Mr.  Lawrence  T.  Crosbie  of  Exeter,  New 
Hampshire;  Mr.  Wilde  of  Lowell,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  National  Federation  of  Harvard 
Clubs,  Mr.  Philip  Thompson  and  Mr.  Bart- 
lett  II.  Hayes,  both  of  Andover.  Singleton 
Moorehead,  president  of  the  Andover-Harvard 
Club,  presided. 


Princeton  Club  Smoker 

On  Friday  evening.  February  23,  the  Prince- 
ton CI  ub  held  a  smoker  in  the  Peabody  I  louse, 
at  which  were  present  several  former  Andover 
men  now  at  Princeton.  The  two  chief  speak- 
ers were  Trevor  Hogg,  P.  A.  '13,  and  Maurice 
Gould,  P.  A.  '16.  Thirty-five  members  were  in 
attendance.  The  officers  of  the  club  at  present 
are:  President.  Arthur  P.  Davis  of  Walerbury, 
Connecticut;  Vice-president,  Thomas  II.  Joyce 
of  Pasadena.  California;  Secretary-Treasurer, 
S.  B.  Irwin  of  Lansdowne,  Pennsylvania. 


Peabody  Assemblies 

Following  the  plan  instituted  last  year  three 
assemblies  have  been  held  in  the  Peabody 
House  on  Saturday  afternoons  during  the 
winter  term.  At  the  first,  held  on  January 
20,  nearly  sixty  couples  were  present  The 
patronesses   were    Mrs.    Claude   M.  Fuess, 
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Mrs.  Robert  P.  Keep,  and  Miss  Bertha 
Bailey  of  Abbot  Academy.  The  second 
dance,  which  took  place  on  February  10,  was 
even  larger.  The  patronesses  were  Mrs. 
Claude  M.  Fuess  and  Mrs.  Warren  K.  Moore- 
head.  The  last  dance  of  the  term  came  on 
March  10,  at  which  time  Loew's  Orchestra, 
which  had  been  so  successful  at  the  Prom- 
enade, was  secured.  The  ladies  who  received 
were  Mrs.  Claude  M.  Fuess,  Mrs.  Markham 
W.  Stackpole,  and  Mrs.  Augustus  P.  Thomp- 
son. The  committee  in  charge  of  the  assem- 
blies is  made  up  as  follows: —  Elbridge  Adams 
of  Williamstown  (Chairman),  Raymond  B. 
Munger  of  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  Harvey  C. 
Bradley  of  Dubuque,  Iowa,  Stephen  Y.  Hord 
of  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  and  William  W. 
Russell  of  Oak  Hill,  New  Brunswick,  Canada. 


Bible  and  Discussion  Groups 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  of  Inquiry 
the  usual  voluntary  groups  for  Bible  study 
and  the  discussion  of  ethical  and  religious 
subjects  were  organized  for  the  winter  term. 
Mr.  Hinman's  class  on  the  life  of  St.  Paul 
met  on  Sundays  with  an  average  attendance 
for  ten  sessions  of  thirteen  members.  Mr. 
Stackpole's  Sunday  noon  group  on  Future 
Occupations  maintained  an  average  of  thirteen 
present  at  each  of  ten  meetings.  Mr. 
Stackpole's  Wednesday  evening  class  on 
"Men  of  the  Old  Testament"  held  nine  meet- 
ings with  an  average  attendance  of  five. 
Dr.  Stearns's  class  on  "Christ  as  a  Leader" 
was  unavoidably  postponed  until  March,  but 
will  be  continued  into  the  spring  term. 
Twenty  are  enrolled  in  this  group.  The 
group  led  by  C.  D.  WTalker  '17,  held  five 
Sunday-noon  sessions  at  Peabody  House.  The 
course  followed  was  Harris's  Campaign  of 
Friendship  (studies  in  the  life  and  teachings  of 
Christ).  There  was  an  average  attendance  of 
about  nine. 


Promenade  Festivities 

The  annual  Promenade  was  held  on  the 
evening  of  Wednesday,  February  21,  in  the 
Borden  Gymnasium,  with  the  usual  success. 
The  attendance  was  rather  larger  than  it  has 
been  in  recent  years.  The  music,  which  was 
especia  ly  good,  was  furnished  by  Loew's 
Orchestra  of  Boston.  The  patronesses  were 
Mrs.  Matthew  S.  McCurdy,  Mrs.  James  C. 


Sawyer,  and  Miss  Katherine  R.  Kelsey  of 
Abbot  Academy.  The  committee  in  charge 
of  the  affair  was  made  up  as  follows: — John 
K.  Converse  of  Andover  (Chairman),  W.  P. 
Shurtleff  of  Lancaster,  New  Hampshire, 
Harold  R.  Buckley  of  Springfield,  Roger 
Woolley  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  and  Schuyler 
Lee  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

During  the  afternoon  preceding  the  Prom- 
enade two  receptions  w:ere  held  for  the  guests 
of  the  day.  At  the  Peabody  House  the  Senior 
Class  gave  a  tea,  with  dancing,  from  three 
until  five  o'clock.  The  ladies  who  received 
were  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Forbes,  Mrs.  John  L. 
Phillips,  and  Mrs.  Markham  W.  Stackpole. 
The  Senior  Reception  Committee  was  com- 
posed of  Elbridge  Adams  of  Williamstown 
(Chairman),  Charles  H.  Bradley  of  Dubuque, 
Iowa,  Stephen  Y.  Hord  of  Terre  Haute, 
Indiana,  Raymond  B.  Munger  of  WTaterbury, 
Connecticut,  and  William  W.  Russell  of  Oak 
Hill,  New  Brunswick,  Canada.  The  A.  U.  V. 
Society  also  opened  their  new  house  on 
Wheeler  Street  with  a  reception  and  dance. 
The  patronesses  were  Mrs.  Claude  M.  Fuess 
and  Airs.  Robert  P.  Keep.  The  interior  of 
the  building,  which  is  exceedingly  attractive, 
was  beautifully  decorated,  and  made  a  pleasing 
impression  on  the  guests. 


School  Elections 

The  Senior  Class  officers  for  the  winter  term 
have  served  as  follows: — 

President,  Stephen  Y.  I  lord  of  Terre  Haute, 
Indiana 

Vice-President,    Raymond    B.    Munger  of 

Waterbury,  Connecticut 
Secretary-Treasurer,    Arthur    P.    Davis  of 

Waterbury,  Connecticut 

The  officers  of  the  Upper  Middle  Class  are 
as  follows: — 

President,  John  K.  Converse  of  Andover 
Vice-President.  Roger  Woolley  of  Brooklyn, 
New  York 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Thomas  M.  Flynn  of  Fall 
River 

The  Lower  Middlers  have  the  following 
officers: — 

President,  Elmer  F.  Stover  of  Wellesley  Hills 
Vice-President,  George  D.  Bradcn  of  Washing- 
ton. Pennsylvania 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Chester  Meckel  of  Chi- 
cago, Illinois 
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The  Baseball  Team  of  1879 


Athletic 


Hockey  Season 

If  scores  alone  were  to  be  considered,  the 
results  of  the  hockey  season  of  1916-1917 
would  seem  disappointing,  inasmuch  as  the 
number  of  victories  was  offset  by  an  equal 
number  of  defeats;  but  what  deserves  more 
consideration  is  the  fact  that  there  developed 
as  the  season  progressed,  a  consistent  method 
of  team-play,  best  exemplified  in  the  final  two 
contests  of  the  season  —  the  Dartmouth  and 
the  Exeter  games. 

Throughout  the  season  the  team  was  favored 
by  exceptionally  good  weather  conditions,  but 
handicapped  on  the  other  hand  by  a  dearth  of 
candidates  of  even  average  skating  ability, 
with  the  exception  of  Captain  Allen  and 
Wanamaker,  who  were  well  qualified  lo  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  work  and  did  so  creditably. 

At  Yale  and  again  at  Harvard  the  Andover 
players  were  outskaled  and  outmaneuvcred  by 
their  heavier  and  stronger  opponents,  who 
presented  on  the  offensive  practically  the  same 
forward  line  that  has  won  victories  for  St. 
Paul's  the  two  previous  seasons. 

The  team  showed  its  best  form  against 
Dartmouth,  losing  a  hard-fought  contest  with 
a  score  of  3  to  2.  The  game  was  characterized 


by  organized,  systematic  team-play,  both  on 
the  offensive  and  on  the  defensive.  The  annual 
Exeter  game,  played  at  Andover  a  week  later, 
resulted  in  a  2  to  1  victory  for  Andover  and 
served  as  a  fitting  termination  of  the  season. 

If  funds  are  forthcoming  another  year,  it 
would  seem  very  desirable  that  one  or  more 
additional  rinks  should  be  built,  so  that  more 
good  skaters  might  be  developed  and,  in  con- 
sequence, a  greater  number  of  hockey-players 
would  be  available.  St.  Paul's  has  long 
enjoyed  the  distinction  of  turning  out  remark- 
able hockey-players,  and  this  is  due,  in  greal 
measure,  to  the  remarkable  opportunities 
which  this  school  affords  its  boys  for  pro- 
ficiency in  the  game.  Andover  should  not  fall 
behind  in  encouraging  hockey,  which,  already 
ranked  as  America's  major  winter  sport,  is 
bound  to  increase  in  popularity  as  the  interest 
in  all  winter  sports  increases  from  season  to 
season. 


Wrestling  Team 

Defeating  the  Yale  Ereshman  team  March 
third  at  New  Haven,  by  the  score  of  14  to  6, 
Andover  closed  another  very  successful  wrest- 
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ling  season,  under  the  leadership  of  Captain 
M.  W.  Russell. 

The  first  meet  was  held  at  Harvard  and 
resulted  in  a  victory  for  the  crimson  wrestlers. 
However,  Harvard  w  as  able  to  obtain  only  one 
fall.  Captain  Russell  wrestled  in  both  the 
17.")-ll).  class  and  heavyweight  class.  In  the 
former  class  he  obtained  the  decision,  but, 
outweighed  by  thirty-five  pounds  in  the  heavy- 
weight class,  he  lost  the  decision  to  Captain 
Snow  of  the  Harvard  Varsity.  The  score  of 
this  meet  was  21  to  6.  Andover  was  the 
favorite  in  this  meet  and  had  it  not  been  that 
it  was  the  first  meet  and  that  the  men  had  had 
very  little  experience,  she  should  have  won. 

The  second  meet  with  Tufts  Varsity  resulted 
in  a  score  of  20  to  4  in  favor  of  Andover.  The 
Blue  won  every  bout  but  one  in  this  meet. 
We  were  also  successful  in  winning  our  meet 
with  the  M.  I.  T.  Second  team,  obtaining  falls 
in  all  bouts  but  one.  After  two  extra  three- 
minute  periods  Smorley  of  M.  I.  T.  won  the 
decision  over  Townley. 

The  Boston  Y. M.C.I",  team  came  with  only 
five  men.  This  gave  them  a  decided  advantage, 
;is  Captain  Russell  should  have  been  good  for 
points  in  both  the  unfilled  classes.  The 
Y.M.C.U.  won  this  meet  by  11  to  6. 

At  Yale,  Scott  had  replaced  Brown  in  the 
135-lb.  class,  while  Horton  took  the  place  of 
Dines  in  the  162-lb.  class.  Captain  Russell 
finally  obtained  an  opponent  in  the  175-lb. 
class  that  made  an  interesting  contest. 
Russell  obtained  the  decision  over  Captain 
Safford  of  the  Freshmen.  Th:s  was  the  best 
meet  of  the  season,  and  the  team  showed 
wonderful  development  under  Mr.  Carlson's 
coaching.  At  the  close  of  the  season  the  team 
was  on  a  par  with  any  of  the  college  teams. 

The  loss  of  Captain  Russell  for  next  year 
will  he  a  great  blow  to  the  team.  He  has  been 
a  very  dependable  man  and  has  never  had  his 
shoulders  pinned  w  hile  on  the  mat  at  Andover. 
Dines,  Miller,  and  Townley  will  also  be  lost 
by  graduation.  Hale,  Scott,  Horton,  and 
Brown  will  return  and  should  all  make  a  very 
good  showing  next  year. 

Out  of  five  meets  Andover  won  three  and 
lost  two,  scoring  64  points  to  her  opponents' 
48. 


Boxing 

The  Boxing  Club  at  Andover  is  a  new 
institution.  In  the  last  few  years  the  sport 
was  falling  off  here  at  school  from  a  lack  of 
proper  organization.  The  tournament  for  (he 
championship  w  as  becoming  little  more  than  a 
"slugging"  match.  There  was  really  no  reason 
for  it;  boxing  is  a  fine,  clean,  manly  sport  when 
!  properly  undertaken,  but,  as  in  any  game 
where  there  is  keen  competition,  a  certain 


amount  of  self-restraint  must  be  enforced.  To 
this  end,  therefore,  the  men  interested  in  box- 
ing organized  a  club.  Weekly  bouts  under 
proper  supervision  were  arranged  for  the 
members.  These  gave  the  men  a  chance  to 
practice  and  get  used  to  boxing  in  public  before 
the  final  tournament.  A  very  good  showing 
was  made  in  these  bouts,  held  almost  every 
Wednesday  during  the  winter  term,  and  a  great 
many  turned  out  to  see  them.  Then,  after  a 
series  of  eliminations,  the  final  tournament  for 
the  silver  trophies,  and  the  school  champion- 
ships, were  held.  That  the  club  had  been  a 
success  was  here  clearly  shown  by  the  quality 
of  the  boxing;  it  was  hard,  but  it  was  clean  and 
scientific.  Next  year  the  prospects  are  even 
brighter;  it  is  always  easier  to  keep  the  ball 
rolling  than  to  get  it  started. 
.  Following  is  a  list  of  the  members  in  their 
respective  classes: 

125-lb.  class:  E.  Hill,  champion;  Boyle, 
Failey,  Dowling,  McLanahan,  Murray, 
S.  Gould,  Starr,  Wight,  Wylde,  Eudy,  Houck, 
Hapgood,  Diaz,  and  M.  Tyler. 

135-lb.  class:  F.  Thompson,  president  and 
champion;  Weed,  Bugbee,  DcCamp,  Dole, 
Cushman,  D.  Smith,  Newbold,  Sawyer,  H.  B. 
Hapgood,  and  Lumpkin. 

145-lb.  class-  Mahoney,  champion; Sawhill, 
W.  Dean,  Bovaird,  Eckfeldt,  D.  Walker,  and 
W.  May: 

155-11).  class:  Dines,  champion;  F.  Smith. 
Stohn,  Northridge,  and  D.  Miller. 

165-Ib.  class:  Crane,  champion;  I  lord, 
Scammon,  Warner,  and  Burnham. 

Heavyweight:  Herr,  champion:  Wilson, 
Robinson,  and  Talmage. 


The  Swimming  Season 

The  swimming  team  has  just  closed  a  very- 
good  season.  Owing  to  an  injury  received 
during  the  football  season,  Buckley  was  com- 
pelled to  resign  the  captaincy  and  to  withdraw 
from  all  competition  before  the  season  started. 
Bolton  was  elected  and  proved  to  be  a  most 
willing  and  able  leader. 

The  team  commenced  the  season  very 
auspiciously  by  easily  defeating  the  Harvard 
Freshmen.  It  continued  to  improve  through- 
out the  season,  despite  the  various  misfortunes 
which  befell  its  members.  This  improvement 
was  due  to  the  splendid  spirit  shown  by  the 
individuals  and  to  the  good  coaching  of  Alec 
Sutherland,  to  whom  too  much  credit  cannot 
be  given. 

Six  of  the  eight  dual  meets  were  won. 
These  included  victories  over  Huntington 
School  and  Brookline  High  School.  The  two 
defeats  were  administered  by  the  Yale  Fresh- 
men and  Worcester  Academy.    Both  of  these 
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meets  were  much  closer  than  the  score  would 
seem  to  indicate. 

J.  Meagher  '16,  who  swam  for  the  Yale 
Freshmen  this  year,  made  a  new  tank  record 
with  a  p'unge  of  seventy-two  feet. 

The  excellent  diving  of  Crane  and  Ferguson, 
and  the  plunging  of  R.  Meagher,  who  tied 
Bird,  the  interscholastic  champion,  in  the 
Brookline  meet,  were  the  outstanding  features 
of  the  season. 


The  schedule  and  scores  follow: — 


Andover 

39 

Harvard  Freshmen 

14 

Andover 

32 

English  High  School 

21 

Yale  fnterscholastics  —  Andover  2 

Andover 

13 

Yale  Freshmen 

40 

Andover 

45' 

Mechanic  Arts  High 

8 

Andover 

28 

Brookline  High 

25 

Andover 

44 

Revere  High 

9 

Andover 

36 

Huntington  School 

17 

Andover 

18 

Worcester  Academy 

35 

Track  Athletics 

But  little  can  be  said  at  this  time  as  to  the 
track  prospects  this  spring.  Our  lack  of  com- 
petition in  the  winter  months  is  largely 
responsible  for  this.  No  outside  competition 
has  been  held  with  the  exception  of  the  relay 
race  with  Exeter  at  Boston  on  February  fifth. 
This  was  lost  by  a  narrow  margin,  the  team 
showing  a  marked  improvement  over  last  year. 
A  squad  of  about  sixty  men  has  been  working 
in  the  gymnasium  since  the  beginning  of  the 
winter  term.  The  general  policy  has  been  to 
build  the  men  up  physically  through  ealis- 
thenic  drills  and  specifically  outlined  work  to 
develop  the  muscles  used  in  certain  phases  of 
track  and  lield  w  ork.  This  work  is  invaluable, 
but  in  no  way  takes  the  place  of  competition, 
the  lack  of  which  is  sorely  felt. 

A  series  of  inter-dormitory  relay  races  have 
been  run.  Eight  teams  of  eight  men  competed. 
The  series  was  won  by  Day  Hall.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  make  this  an  annual  event.  A  suit- 
ably inscribed  shield  will  be  hung  in  Day  Hall, 
which  hall  will  retain  possession  of  it  until 
next  winterwhen  it  will  again  be  competed  for. 
The  idea  of  these  races  is  to  stimulate  interest 
in  track  dining  the  winter. 

A  very  successful  junior  meet,  open  only  to 
boys  under  sixteen,  was  held  this  term  in  the 
gymnasium.  The  object  of  this,  too,  was  to 
awaken  the  smaller  boys  to  an  interest  in 
athletics  in  which  they  would  be  on  a  some- 
what equal  basis.  This  is  the  second  year  that 
such  a  meet  has  been  held,  and  judging  from 
the  interest  shown  this  year  it  bids  fair  to 
become  a  fixture  in  the  future. 


The  new  outdoor  cinder  track  was  com- 
pleted the  latter  part  of  last  fall  and  will  be 
used  by  the  varsity  team  this  spring.  Exeter 
meets  us  on  that,  May  30,  and  although  our 
chances  of  winning  from  her  are  not  very  good, 
a  much  more  creditable  score  ought  to  be  made 
than  last  year. 

Other  meets  scheduled  are  with  the  Harvard 
Freshmen  here,  the  Harvard  Interscholastics 
at  Harvard,  and  with  Worcester  Academy  at 
Worcester. 


Baseball  Prospects 

The  prospects  for  the  baseball  team  for  the 
spring  of  1917  are,  at  the  time  of  writing,  the 
middle  of  March,  somewhat  uncertain.  A 
good  nucleus  from  last  year's  team  is  left,  as 
follows: — Warren  '17,  catcher;  Wilson  '17, 
pitcher;  Allen  '17,  second  base;  Brcnnan  '17, 
third  base  and  shortstop;  Crane  '17,  left  field. 
There  were  lost  by  graduation  last  year,  Hazard 
'16,  first  base;  Boyd  '16,  shortstop;  Faherty 
'16,  center  field;  Gordon  '16.  right  field;  leav- 
ing two  holes  in  the  outfield  and  infield  re- 
spectively, to  be  filled  by  new  material  There 
is  a  quantity  of  mediocre  material  available, 
but  very  little  experienced  material  in  the  new 
candidates.  Warren  and  Wilson  are,  at  the 
time  of  writing,  ineligible,  but  it  is  hoped  that 
they  will  be  able  to  make  their  work  up  by  the 
beginning  of  the  baseball  season.  The  squad 
has  recently  been  cut  to  thirty-eight  men,  as 
follows: — catchers:  Field  Warren,  Rich- 
mond, Baldwin,  Braden,  Stohn;  pitchers: 
Wilson,  Ripley,  Bowen.  demons,  Bradley. 
K.  Smith,  Rubsamen,  West.  Cooley,  Robinson : 
infield:  Stover,  Weed,  Munger,  Pfaffmann, 
Brennan,  Farrell,  Davis,  Martin,  Lawrence. 
Cheney,  Daugherty,  Gross,  Allen,  O'Connell, 
Noyes,  Wight,  Wanamaker;  outfield:  Temple, 
Kelly,  Dodd,  Crane,  Devinf.  Of  these  men 
Field  and  Braden.  catchers;  Rubsamen, 
Cooley.  and  Robinson,  pitchers;  Munger, 
Stover,  Davis,  and  Wanamaker,  infielders, 
were  on  last  year's  squad.  It  would  appear  as 
though  a  team  of  about  the  same  standing  as 
last  year  will  be  developed.  Little  light  has 
been  shed  yet  upon  the  men's  ability  at  hitting, 
because  of  the  very  limited  facilities  and  time 
available  in  the  gymnasium.  If  Wilson  and 
Warren  become  eligible,  and  another  pitcher 
and  catcher  can  be  developed  to  help  them 
out,  it  would  appear  as  though  a  fairly  fast 
and  able  team  would  be  developed,  though  at 
present  it  looks  as  though  it  might  be  limited 
in  hitting  ability. 
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Graduate  Interests 


Reunions  at  Commencement,  1917 

Indications  already  point  to  many  success- 
ful class  reunions  at  Commencement  time  in 
June.  In  several  classes  reunion  committees 
and  other  officers  have  been  making  plans  for 
their  reunions  and  sending  out  preliminary 
notices.  The  class  of  1892  in  particular,  which 
holds  the  record  for  the  largest  class  reunion 
yet  held,  plans  to  break  that  record  on  its 
25th  anniversary,  and  to  set  a  mark  which  it 
will  be  difficult  for  other  classes  to  reach. 

Rooms  will  be  provided  for  these  classes  in 
several  of  the  school  dormitories  without 
expense,  and  they  will  be  available  for  use  on 
Thursday  afternoon,  June  14.  As  the  regular 
school  program  does  not  end  until  noon  on 
that  day,  it  will  not  usuaHy  be  possible  to  have 
rooms  in  readiness  until  the  afternoon.  They 
may  be  occupied  for  as  much  of  Friday  as  is 
desired,  except  those  at  Williams  Hall  which 
will  be  needed  Friday  afternoon  for  the 
accommodation  of  guests  of  the  Senior  class 
who  come  to  attend  the  Senior  Promenade  on 
Friday  evening.  Meals  will  he  furnished  with- 
out cost  at  the  regular  hours  at  the  dining  hall. 
At  other  times  meals  may  be  ordered  a  la  carte 
at  the  grill  of  the  Peabody  House. 

One  of  the  chief  events  of  every  reunion 
program  is  the  class  dinner  on  Thursday 
evening  at  6.30.  These  dinners  are  usually 
held  at  the  Dining  I  lull,  Williams  I  fall,  and  the 
Peabody  House,  and  are  furnished  at  cost  and 
at  different  prices  as  desired.  Each  class  fdls 
out  its  reunion  program  in  accordance  with  its 
own  preferences.  Baseball  games  are  fre- 
quently held  on  Friday  morning.  The  swim  - 
ming pool  is  open,  and  the  numerous  walks 
which  invite  one  for  a  stroll  remain  as  in  days 
of  old.  The  complete  calendar  of  Commence- 
ment week  is  given  below,  and  to  each  of  these 
vents  the  alumni  are  heartily  welcome. 
Sunday,  June  10 

Morning  Service  at  10.30  a.m. 

Baccalaureate  Sermon  at  4.00  p.m. 
Tuesday,  June  12 

Concert  by  the  Andover  Choral  Society  in 

the  Stone  Chapel  at  8  p.m. 
Wednesday,  June  13 

Draper  Prize  Speaking  in  the  Stone  Chapel 

at  8  p.m. 
Thursday,  June  1  1 

Class  Day  Exercises  at  2.30  p.m. 

Reception  and  Tea  on  the  campus  grounds 

at  4  p.m. 

Organ  Recital  on  the  William  C.  Egleston 
Memorial  Organ  in  the  Stone  Chapel  at 
8  p.m. 


Friday,  June  15 

Procession  of  Trustees,  Faculty,  Alumni  and 
Members  of  the  Graduating  Class  from  the 
Archaeology  Building  at  9.40  a.m. 
Initiation     Alpha  Delta  Tau  Scholarship 
Society  in  the  Stone  Chapel  at  10  a.m. 
Commencement  Exercises  at  10.30  a.m. 
Addresses  by  members  of  the  Graduating 
Class  in  Competition  for  the  Andrew  Potter 
Prizes 

Awarding  of  Prizes  for  the  year 
Awarding  of  Diplomas 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Andover  Class  Re- 
union Board  in  Pearson  Hall,  room  C,  at 
12  m. 

Alumni  Dinner  in  the  Borden  Gymnasium 
at  1  p.m. 

Band  Concert  and  Baseball  Game:  Alumni 
vs.  Academy,  at  4  p.m. 

Senior  Promenade  limited  to  undergradu- 
ates, in  the  Borden  Gymnasium,  at  8  p.m. 
Reunions  of  the  Classes  of  '62,  '67,  '72,  '77, 
'82,  '87,  '92,  '97,  '02,  '07,  on  Thursday  and 
Friday. 


Philadelphia  Alumni  Meeting 

The  annual  get-together  meeting  of  the 
Philadelphia  Alumni  Association  of  Phillips 
Academy,  Andover,  was  held  at  the  University 
Club,  Philadelphia.  Friday  evening,  March  9. 
Mr.  John  L.  Phillips  of  the  faculty  was  the 
guest  of  honor,  and  spoke  on  The  School  of 
To-day,  Its  Groivth  and  Ideals.  Dr.  William  S. 
Wadsworth,  '87.  was  toastmaster.  Dr.  Henry 
H.  Donaldson.  '75.  of  the  Wistar  Institute, 
spoke  on  Andover  and  Science,  and  Henry 
M.  Merritt,  '08,  of  the  Penn  Charter  Schooi, 
gave  a  talk  on  Andover  and  Athletics.  The 
following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year: —  President,  Mr.  Walter  L.  Murphy, 
'68;  vice-president.  Dr.  William  S.  Wads- 
worth.  '87;  secretary,  Mr.  Horace  O.  Wells, 
'92.  Those  present  were: —  M.  E.  Fuller,  '07; 
Henry  M.  Merritt,  '08,  Dr.  Herman  V.  Ames, 
'84;  Charles  P.  Sherman.  '67;  Arthur  Dickson, 
'90;  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Kins,  '85;  Laurence  T.  Bliss, 
'91;  Robert  T.  Isett,  '08;  Dr.  Henry  H.  Don- 
aldson, '75;  Frederic  E.  Whitney,  '94;  H.  O. 
Wells  '92;  Dr.  William  S.  Wadsworth,  '87; 
Dr.  Harrv  B.  Hickman,  '94;  Dr.  Seneca 
Egbert,  '80;  Joseph  W.  Lucas,  '85;  Walter  L. 
Murphy,  '68;  George  L.  Herrick,  '69;  Wr.  A. 
Leavitt,  Jr.,  '88;  Dr.  Henry  F.  Page,  '90; 
Robert  H.  Gamble,  '11;  II.  E.  Tindle,  '11; 
Sydney  Thayer,  '15;  Prof.  J.  L.  Phillips, 
Andover. 
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Boston  Alumni  Dinner 

The  annual  meeting  and  dinner  of  the  New 
England  Alumni  of  Phillips  Academy  was 
held  in  the  dining-room  of  the  Boston  City 
Club  on  the  evening  of  Monday,  March  26. 
The  Reverend  D.  Brewer  Eddy,  P.  A.  '94,  of 
Boston,  acting  as  toastmaster,  called  upon 
Judge  William  H.  Wadhams,  P.  A.  '92,  of 
New  York,  who  spoke  on  The  League  to 
Enforce  Peace,  and  Principal  Alfred  E. 
Stearns,  who  talked  on  Present  Conditions  at 
the  Old  School.  A  double  quartet  from  the 
Academy  Glee  Club  sang  during  the  evening, 
and  an  Hawaiian  Orchestra  played.  The 
attendance  was  very  large,  including  a  number 
of  the  Faculty  who  were  present  by  special 
invitation  as  guests  of  the  Association. 


Buffalo  Meeting,  January  29 

At  a  dinner  of  the  Buffalo  Association,  held 
at  the  Saturn  Club,  Monday,  January  29, 
Howard  W.  Morey.  '91.  presided,  and  Alfred 
E.  Stearns,  Principal  of  the  school,  was  the 
speaker  of  the  evening.  lie  told  the  alumni 
what  the  school  was  doing  on  the  big  problems 
of  the  day  and  in  teaching  the  youth  of  this 
country  ideals  of  right  living.  Rev.  L.  W. 
Snell,  '91,  of  Jamestown.  N.  Y.,  gave  some 
reminiscences  of  Professors  Coy  and  Corn- 
stock,  and  the  school  in  their  day,  and  Frank 
L.  Quinby,  '98,  secretary  of  the  Alumni  Fund, 
talked  on  the  growth  of  the  school  under 
Dr.  Stearns's  administration,  of  the  work  of 
the  Alumni  Fund,  and  what  it  lias  meant  in 
the  school's  development.  The  following 
officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: — 
C.  Pascal  Franchot,  '06,  president;  Shirley  G. 
Taylor,  '98,  vice-president;  Eustace  Reynolds, 
'06,  secretary  and  treasurer.  The  following 
men  were  present: — Langdon  Albright,  '99; 
Wm.  L.  Blakeslee,  '93;  Clinton  Clark,  '04; 
Henry  P.  Emerson.  '67;  John  H.  Field,  '89; 
John  Cowans.  '19;  John  S.  Kennedy,  '11; 
Dr.  Harold  B.  Johnson,  '07;  Malcolm  F.  Jones, 
'08;  Paul  Malonc.  '09;  Howard  NY.  Morey,  '01; 
Eustace  Reynolds,  '06;  G.  T.  Sudgen,  '03; 
Chessel  NY.  Urmston,  '12;  Frank  G.  NYebster, 
'00;  John  T.  Clinton,  '08;  George  C.  Rounds, 
'16;  Moss  NY.  Phillips,  '13;  Rev.  L.  NY.  Snell, 
'91;  Frank  P.  Ryder,  '09;  Fred  R.  Large,  11; 
A.  E.  Skinner,  '91;  Lewis  C.  Merrill,  '16. 


Chicago  Meeting,  January  30 

On  Tuesday  evening,  January  30,  occurred 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Chicago-Andover 
Alumni  Association,  at  the  University  Club. 
All  former  students  at  the  school  living  in 
the  Chicago  district  were  invited  to  be  "the 
guests  of  some  of  the  older  alumni".  Instead 
of    the    usual    stereotyped    dinner,    a  bullet 


supper  was  served  from  a  side-table.  This 
arrangement  of  the  room  enabled  everybody  to 
circulate  around  and  talk  with  a  larger  num- 
ber of  friends.  The  attendance  count  showed 
eighty  present,  which  is  about  30%  larger  than 
any  previous  meeting.  Bob  Gardner's  quartet, 
perched  on  a  throne  of  tables,  led  the  singing. 
An  aristocrat  of  the  prestidigitateur  profession 
pulled  some  startling  stunts.  Then  the  crowd 
settled  down  and  followed  with  close  attention 
and  deep  interest  the  illustrated  talk  of  Frank 
Quinby,  and  the  later  remarks  by  Mr.  Stearns, 
showing  the  constant  growth  and  changes  in 
the  old  school.  A  nominating  committee,  con- 
sisting of  Edwin  H.  Clark,  I.  Newton  Perry, 
and  Charles  G.  Dewey,  brought  the  names  of 
the  following  officers  for  the  ensuing  year: — 
NYilliam  T.  Bacon,  '02.  president;  Robert  A. 
Gardner,  '08,  vice-president:  James  NY.  Mar- 
shall, '01,  secretary  and  treasurer.  Their 
election  was  unanimous.  The  following  is  only 
a  partial  list  of  the  men  present,  being  the 
names  of  those  who  signed  the  attendance 
record:— L.  C.  Barton,  '02;  C.  H.  Rockwell, 
Jr.,  '10;  A.  NY.  Cole.  '73;  A.  Y.  Bartholomew, 
'08;  H.  H  Hobbs,  '06;  E.  H.  Clark,  '97;  I.  N. 
Perrv,  '0.');  A.  NY.  Brown,  '02;  A.  C  Dixon, 
'06;  NY.  T.  Bacon,  '02;  Donald  Butler,  '98; 
N.  C.  Palmer,  TO;  Hibbard  Casselberry,  '12; 

B.  S.  Harvey,  '95;  Carroll  Kimball,  '98;  E.  M. 
Votew,  '94;  J.  NY.  Marshall.  '04;  W.  C.  Kitchcl. 
'00;  S.  H.  Brooks,  '08;  H.  NY.  Letton.  '94;  C.  S. 
Dewey,  '02;  C.  II.  Scribner,  '02;  H.  A.  Gard- 
ner. '01;  G.  S.  Haskell,  '80;  C.  P.  Otis,  '03; 
NY.  Iv  Freer,  '80;  A.  E.  Patton,  '12;  Julian 
Burnham.  '13;  R.  II.  Rosenfield,  '13;  C.  A. 
Pfau,  TO;  NY.  C.  Chisholm,  '16;  NY.  C.  Grif- 
fith. '11;  R.  A.  Gardner.  '08;  A.  B.  Bradley, 
'08;  NY.  R  Kellev.  '9.');  R.  NY.  Walsh,  '97;  C.  G. 
Wells,  '97;  S.  E.  Denny,  '88;  R.  T.  Greener, 
'65;  Eben  Matthews.  '6:);  I-'.  B.  Daniels,  '67; 

C.  E.  Anthony,  '7:>;  II.  F.  Perkins.  '83;  J.  E. 
Otis,  '88;  W.  II.  Field.  '95;  L  C.  Penfield, 
'85;  H.  NY.  Coolev,  '84;  S.  N.  Pond,  '85; 
Julian  Mason.  '91:  Ralph  Hasenwinkle,  '01; 
L.  B.  Hamlin.  Jr.,  '91;  M.  T.  Clark,  '94. 


St.  Louis  Meeting,  February  2 

At  the  meeting  of  the  St.  Louis  Alumni 
Association  held  at  the  University  Club.  St. 
Louis,  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  February  2, 
Dr.  Alfred  E.  Stearns.  Principal  of  the  school, 
gave  an  address  telling  of  the  activities  of  the 
undergraduates,  the  growth  of  the  school,  and 
its  attitude  towards  the  theories  of  Dr. 
Flexner.  Principal  Stearns  also  addressed  the 
parents  during  the  afternoon,  at  the  home  of 
Mrs.  Greenfield  Sluder.  Frank  F.  Quinby, 
secretary  of  the  Alumni  Fund,  showed  pictures 
of  the  school  and  buildings.  The  following 
officers    were    elected: —  President,    Fred  T. 
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Murphy,  '93;  vice-president,  Wilbur  B.  Jones, 
'05;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Sidney  R.  Overall, 
'03.  Those  present  were: — George  A.  Brown 
(guest),  Ira  Wight  (guest),  Dr.  Fred  T. 
Murphy,  '93;  H.  Burgovne  Wilson,  '09;  Jesse 
Dwight  Dana,  '96;  Wilbur  B.  Jones,  '05; 
Alexander  G.  Cochran.  '64;  Robert  Hussev, 
'13;  N.  S.  Chouteau  Walsh,  '08;  Sidney  R. 
Overall,  '03;  Dwight  Farnham,  '00;  Dr  Wyer 
(guest),  Mr.  D.  B.  Hussey  (guest),  Mr.  Chas. 
P.  Pettus  (guest  ),  and  one  or  two  other  fathers 
who  were  considering  sending  their  sons  on  to 
Andover,  as  well  as  two  prospective  students 
themselves. 


Cleveland  Meeting,  February  3 

A  dinner  of  the  Cleveland  Alumni  Associa- 
tion was  held  at  the  Tavern  Club,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  Saturday,  February  3.  Samuel  L.  Smith, 
'85,  president  of  the  Association,  presided. 
The  speakers  were  C.  F.  Thwing,  '71,  presi- 
dent Western  Reserve  University,  who  told 
what  Phillips  Academy  meant  to  him;  and 
Principal  Alfred  E.  Stearns,  '90,  who  talked  on 
the  school  activities.  His  talk  was  much 
enjoyed  by  all  present.  Frank  L.  Quinby,  '98, 
secretary  of  the  Alumni  Fund,  also  snowed 
slides  of  the  school.  The  following  officers 
were  elected  for  the  ensuing  vear: —  S.  Lewis 
Smith,  '85,  president;  Charles  A.  Otis,  '88, 
vice-president;  Leonard  A.  Parks,  '05,  secre- 
tary and  treasurer.  The  following  men  were 
present: —  F.  P.  Bruch,  '17;  W.  P.  Champnev, 
Jr.,  "Of):  R.  W.  Cobb,  '06;  W.  E.  Higgins,  '12; 
C.  R.  Kressler,  '08;  H.  W.  Kressler,  '81;  A.  E. 
Rosendale.  '09;  W.  M.  Silleck,  '02;  S.  L.  Smith, 
'85;  President  Charles  F.  Thwing.  '71;  J.  T. 
West,  '07;  R.  H.  York,  '87;  O.  W.  Loomis 
(father  of  Richard  A.  Loomis,  1920,  guest). 


neth  L.  Moore,  '10;  C.  Havward  Murphy,  '02; 
George  C.  Thrall,  '96;  M.  F.  Smallpage,  '14; 
Henry  Ledvard  (guest);  Mell  Barnes,  Albert 
Kahn;  Alfred  G.  Kahn,  '03. 


Pittsburgh  Meeting,  February  6 

A  dinner  of  the  Phillips  Academy  Alumni 
Association  of  Pittsburgh  was  held  at  the  Uni- 
versity Club,  Pittsburgh,  Tuesday,  February  6. 
Edward  II.  Brainard,  '88,  president  of  the 
Association,  presided.  Alfred  E.  Stearns, 
Principal  of  the  school,  told  the  members,  in 
a  most  interesting  talk,  of  the  activities  of  the 
school,  and  of  the  need  of  having  the  Alumni 
standing  back  of  the  school.  Frank  L.  Quinby, 
'98,  secretary  of  the  Alumni  Fund,  showed 
pictures  of  the  school  property  and  buildings. 
The  following  are  the  officers  of  the  Associa- 
tion:—  Edward  II.  Brainard,  '88,  president; 
James  M.  Magee,  '95,  treasurer;  Southard 
Hay,  '98,  secretary.  The  following  men  were 
present:—  F.  R.  Knight,  '03;  J.  R.  Carey,  '11; 
C.  L.  Childs,  '98;  T.  H.  Nevin,  '99;  Alan  S. 
Evans,  '04;  Clarence  C.  Brown,  '96;  II.  A. 
Ileilman,  '95;  Cortlandt  Whitehead,  '59;  Chas. 
H.  Graff.  '1 1;  D.  L.  Fleck,  '11;  Southard  Hav, 
'98;  Dr.  Herman  S.  Davis,  '87;  Chas.  f. 
Buehler,  '10;  Henry  Harris  (guest);  R.  W.  E. 
Moore,  '07;  Walton  Cook,  '05;  C.  E.  Beeson, 
'90;  E.  H.  Brainard,  '88;  M.  B.  Suydam,  '96; 
J.  M.  Magee,  '95;  Earl  Marvin,  '93;  A.  B. 
Berger,  '03;  T.  D.  Moorhead,  '06;  R.  S.  Suy- 
dam, '91;  Ken  Sessions,  '07;  Frank  W. 
Hawkins.  "81;  (i.  B.  Preston,  '77;  J.  C.  Boone, 
'78;  W.  H.  Rea,  '75;  Wainwright  Abbott,  '11; 
J.  M.  Heffron,  '11;  J.  J.  Brainard,  '99;  C.  H. 
West,  E.  T.  Noble,  '95;  Alfred  Stearns,  '90; 
F.  L.  Quinby,  '98;  Chas.  Arbuthnot  (guest). 


Detroit  Meeting,  February  5 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Detroit  Alumni 
Association  was  held  at  the  University  Club, 
Detroit,  on  the  evening  of  Monday,  February 
5.  This  meeting  was  presided  over  by  the 
president  of  the  Association,  William  T. 
Barbour,  '96,  and  a  most  interesting  talk  on 
the  school  was  given  by  Principal  Alfred  E. 
Stearns,  of  the  class  of  '90.  Views  of  the 
school  were  shown  by  Frank  L.  Quinby,  '98, 
secretary  of  the  Alumni  Fund.  The  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year: — Charles  Moore,  '74,  persident;  Burns 
Henry,  '96,  vice-president;  Kenneth  L.  Mocre, 
TO,  secretary  and  treasurer.  The  following 
members  were  present: — Wm.  T.  Barbour, 
'96;  L.  K.  Butler,  '97;  Dr.  E.  B.  Forbes,  '94; 
Burns  Henry,  '96;  Louis  J.  Lynn,  '11;  Bernard 
C.  Luce,  '98;  F.  D.  McCormick,  '95;  J.  C. 
McLauchlan,  '94;  Charles  Moore,  '74;  Ken- 


Class  Secretaries 

The  following  is  a  list,  almost  complete,  of 
secretaries  of  the  various  classes,  from  whom 
information  may  be  obtained  on  matters  of 
class  interest.  The  secretaries  will  be  pleased 
to  receive  any  personal  information  concerning 
members  of  their  classes. 

xl862    Rev.  J.  B.  Gregg,  9  Fairbanks  St., 
Brookline,  Mass. 

fl863    Rev.  D.  J.  Burrell,  5th  Ave.  and  29th 
St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

*1866    G.  L.  Huntress,  101  Sears  Building, 
Boston,  Mass. 

xl867    C.  P.  Sherman,  1001  Chestnut  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

fl868    Prof.  E.  H.  Williams,  Jr.,  Woodstock, 
Vt. 
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*1871    DeWitt  Roosa,  Kingston,  X.  Y. 

xl872    F.  S.  Livingood,  536  Court  St.,  Read- 
ing, Pa. 

tl873    William  P.  Sheffield,  223  Thames  St., 
Newport,  R.  I. 

1871    R.  B.  Tobey,  49  Federal  St.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

xl877    D.  T.  Torrey,  238  Williams  St.,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 

*1881    Rev.  Frederick  I).  Greene,  105  East 
22nd  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

xl882    William  K.  Sharpe,  Chambersburg, 
Pa. 

|1883 

*1886    Darragh  de  Lancey,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

xl887     F.  C.  Walcott,  1 1  Wall  St.,  X.  Y.  City. 

fl888    Edward  Brainard,  Hens  [sland,  Pitts- 
burgh,  Pa. 

1889    John  L.  Emerson,  Titusville,  Pa. 

1890 

*1891     Selden  W.  Tyler,  2  1  Park  Ave.  Wake- 
field, Mass. 

xl892    Rev.  G.  E.  Merriam.  12  Rollstone  St., 
Fitchburg,  Mass. 

fl893    F.  T.  Murphy,  Washington  University 
Medical  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

1894  G.  G.  Schreiber,  55  Liberty  St.,  X.  Y. 
City. 

1895  Dwight  Dav,  156  Fifth  Ave.,  X.  Y. 
City. 

*1896    Arthur  Drinkwater,  112  Berkeley  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 

xl897    Ray  Morris,  1  1  Wall  St.,  X.  Y.  City. 

tl898    D.  0.  Swan,  305  Nesmith  St.,  Lowell. 
Mass. 


Obituaries 

1842 — George  Clary,  son  of  Joseph  Ward  and 
Lucy  Hall  Farrar  Clary,  was  born  in  Cornish, 
N.  H.,  April  13,  1829,  and  graduated  from 
Dartmouth  in  1852.  He  received  in  1857  the 
degree  of  M.D.  from  the  New  York  Medical 
College  and  also  from  Yale.  He  was  the  surgeon 
of  the  13th  Conn.  Vols,  during  the  Civil  War  and 
practised  his  profession  in  New  Britain,  Conn. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  common  council  of  that 
city  and  died  in  New  Britain,  December  30,  1916. 

1851 — John  Low  Smith,  son  of  John  N.  and 
Mary  Low  Smith,  was  born  in  Forfarshire, 
Scotland,    January    7,    1837.      Upon  leaving 


1899  W.  S.  Sugden,  Sistersville,  W.  Va. 

1900  Emerson  W.  Baker,  327  Main  St., 
Fitchburg,  Mass. 

*1901  Joseph  L.  Burns,  Andover,  Mass. 

xl902  F.  S.  Bale,  120  Broadway,  X.  Y.  City. 

tl903  E.  B.  Chapin,  Andover,  Mass. 

1901  C.  B.  Garver,  55  Wall  St.,  X.  Y.  City. 

1905    Allan   D.   Parker,   731   Dutton  St., 
Lowell,  Mass. 

1906 

xl907     F.  J.  Daly,  Andover,  Mass.  ' 

fl908 

x  Reunions  1917 
*  Reunions  1916 
t  Reunions  1918 


Hesitations,  The  American  Crisis  and  the  War 
by  William  Morton  Fullerton.  Doubleday, 
Page  &.  Company,  1916. 

Mr.  Fullerton,  a  graduate  of  Phillips  Acad- 
emy in  1882,  has  already  won  recognition  by 
his  work  as  correspondent  of  the  London  Times, 
and  later  by  his  important  book,  Problems  of 
Power,  published  at  the  beginning  of  the  great 
war.  In  this  present  volume  Mr.  Fullerton, 
w  lni  had  just  returned  to  Europe  after  a  lour 
through  the  United  States  in  19  11  and  1915, 
makes  a  vigorous  attack  upon  the  attitude  of 
the  present  administration  towards  the 
European  conflict.  Mr.  Fullerton  is  not  at  all 
in  sympathy  with  the  policy  of  "neutrality", 
and  maintains  that  it  was  our  duly  to  take  a 
more  active  and  aggressive  policy.  He  states 
definitely  that  Hesitations  is  merely  pre- 
liminary to  a  larger  work,  concerning  the 
causes  and  consequences  of  the  Great  War, 
upon  which  he  is  now  engaged. 


Phillips  he  entered  the  employ  of  Warren  F. 
Draper  as  a  stereotyper.  He  later  worked  for 
the  Riverside  Press  in  Cambridge,  for  Mr. 
Donald  in  his  ink  factory  in  Andover,  and  in  the 
ink  business  for  George  H.  Morrill  in  Dedhani. 
During  the  Civil  War  he  was  a  lieutenant  in 
Company  I,  35th  Regt.  Mass.  Vols.,  and  at  its 
close,  he  formed  a  partnership  in  the  grocery  and 
dry  goods  business  first  with  Horace  P.  Beard, 
and  later  with  Albert  S.  Manning.  Mr  Smith 
served  in  the  state  Legislature,  was  chief  engineer 
of  the  fire  department  and  was  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Public  Works.  He  died  in  Andover, 
March  14,  1917. 
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1852 — Lyman  Baldwin  Ripley,  son  of  Moses 
Hopkins  and  Elba  Howard  Ripley,  was  born  in 
Saxonville,  April  4,  1836.  He  was  1st  Lieut,  and 
Quartermaster  of  the  33rd  Mo.  Inf.  Vols,  during 
-the  Civil  War.  He  engaged  in  business  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  first  in  the  dry  goods  business  and 
later  in  the  wholesale  iron  industry.  Later  in 
life  he  was  city  clerk  of  Webster  Groves,  a 
suburb  of  St.  Louis.  Mr.  Ripley  died  in  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  January  27,  1916. 

1854 — Quincy  Adams  Seibold,  son  of  John 
Jacob  and  Adeline  Shultes  Seibold,  was  born  in 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  December  5,  1839.  He  was 
color-bearer  in  the  100th  Regt.  N.  V.  Inf  Vols, 
during  the  Civil  War.  His  life  was  spent  as  a 
clerk  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  where  he  died  February 
15,  1915. 

1857 —  Marston  Roderick  Miles,  son  of  William 
Watson  and  Mary  Wilson  Miles,  was  born  in 
Ravenswood,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  July  4,  1842,  and 
graduated  from  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy  at 
Annapolis  in  1863.  He  rose  to  be  Lieut. - 
Commander  and  resigned  from  the  navy  in  1871 
to  re-enter  it  again  during  the  war  with  Spain. 
In  1873  he  was  admitted  to  the  Mew  York  Bar. 
In  his  later  years  he  lived  at  Topsham,  Me., 
where  he  died  May  27,  1916. 

1858 —  John  Kelley  Cilley,  son  of  Joseph  Long- 
fellow and  Lavinia  Bailey  Kelley  Cilley,  was 
born  in  Nottingham,  N.  H.,  April  13,  1840.  He 
was  1st  Lieut.,  Company  I,  11th  N.  H  Inf.  Vols, 
during  the  Civil  War.  He  became  a  merchant 
and  banker  in  New  York  City,  where  he  died 
December  5,  1916. 

1858 — Yarnum  Hutchins  Flagg,  son  of  Solo- 
mon and  Mary  Hutchins  Flagg,  was  born  in 
Littleton,  January  19,  1840,  and  became  a 
farmer  in  his  native  town.  Mr.  Flagg  died  in 
Arlington,  March  29,  1916. 

1858 —  Cushman  Ferdinando  Thayer,  son  of 
Cushman  and  Miranda  Pond  Thayer,  was  born 
in  Mendon,  July  10,  1837,  and  was  employed  in 
the  National  Park  Bank  i  n  New  York  City.  Mr. 
Thayer  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  April  29,  1911. 

1859 —  William  Clarence  Jones,  son  of  Jewett 
and  Elvira  Bullard  Jones,  was  born  in  Methuen, 
February  7,  1843,  and  served  in  Company  L, 
2nd  Mass.  Heavy  Artillery,  during  the  Civil  War. 
He  died  at  the  National  Soldiers'  Home,  Maine, 
April  12,  1915. 

1860 —  Warren  Franklin  Flint,  son  of  James 
and  Almira  Batchelder  Flint,  was  born  in 
Middleton,  August  16,  1844,  and  became  a  manu- 
facturer.   He  died  in  Somerville,  March  8,  1917. 

1860 — Henry  Newel!  Otterson,  son  of  John 
Adams  and  Martha  Russell  Otterson,  was  born 
in  Lowell,  August  27,  1840,  and  became  the  first 
book-keeper  of  Swift  &  Co.,  Boston  and  Chicago. 
He  served  as  selectman,  library  trustee  and 
auditor  of  Clinton.  Mr.  Otterson  died  December 
15,  1916. 


1861 —  Frank  Lee  Strong,  son  of  Simeon 
Edward  and  Rachel  Trask  Smith  Strong,  was 
born  in  Heath,  November  24,  1844,  and  became 
third  assistant  engineer  in  the  U.  S.  Navy 
during  the  Civil  War,  and  chief  engineer  U.  S. 
Navy  during  the  war  with  Spain.  His  later 
years  were  spent  at  Manila  as  a  machinist.  He 
was  a  brother  of  Rear- Admiral  Edward  T.  Strong, 
1854.  He  died  in  New  York  City,  fanuary  13, 
1917. 

1862 —  Edwin  Churchill,  son  of  John  and 
Eliza  Lang  Churchill,  was  born  in  Brookfield, 
N.  H.,  April  30,  1843,  and  became  a  merchant 
and  manufacturer.  He  died  in  Lawrence, 
December  22,  1915. 

1864 — William  Alexander  Linn,  son  of  Alex- 
ander and  Julia  Vibbert  Linn,  was  born  in 
Deckertown  (now  Sussex),  N.  J.,  September  4, 
1846,  and  graduated  from  Yale  as  class  poet  in 
1868.  He  was  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  New 
York  Tribune  and  of  the  Evening  Post  for  thirty 
years,  for  nine  years  being  managing  editor.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Palisades  Commission,  a 
trustee  of  the  Johnson  Public  Library  of  Hacken- 
sack,  president  of  the  Peoples  National  Bank, 
and  president  of  the  Mutual  Building  and  Loan 
Association.  He  was  the  author  of  The  Story  of 
the  Mormons,  Rob  and  His  Gun,  and  Horace 
Greeley.  Mr.  Linn  died  in  Hackensack,  N.  J., 
February  23,  1917. 

1864 — Benjamin  Franklin  Williams,  son  of 
Seth  and  Lucy  Ann  Noyes  Williams,  was  born  in 
Ledyard,  Conn.,  September  7,  1841.  Mr. 
Williams  was  a  member  of  the  school  board  of 
Mystic,  Conn.,  for  sixteen  years,  a  selectman, 
county  commissioner,  vice-president  of  the 
Groton  and  Stonington  Street  Railway  and 
carried  on  a  large  farm.  He  died  in  Mystic, 
September  1,  1916. 

1868 — Benjamin  Franklin  Smith,  son  of  Peter 
and  Esther  Ward  Smith,  was  born  in  Andover, 
May  13,  1849.  He  studied  the  leather  business 
in  Norway,  Me.,  and  became  an  importer  in 
Boston.  His  later  life  was  in  connection  with 
the  American  Woolen  Company.  Mr.  Smith  had 
served  as  chairman  of  the  board  of  selectmen  of 
Andover.   He  died  in  Boston,  February  22,  1917. 

1872 —  Morris  Nahum  Johnson,  son  of  William 
Little  and  Catharine  Trimmer  Johnson,  was 
born  in  Hackettstown,  N.  J.,  January  5,  1852, 
and  graduated  from  Princeton  in  1876.  He 
engaged  in  business  in  New  York  City  and  died 
recently. 

1873 —  Benjamin  Francis  Bailey,  son  of  Starr 
Halsted  and  Louisa  Elizabeth  Treadwell  Bailey, 
was  born  in  Columbia,  S.  C,  June  20,  1855,  and 
attended  Exeter  before  entering  Harvard,  from 
which  he  graduated  in  1877.  He  was  a  teacher  in 
Union,  S.  C,  principal  of  Beaufort  Collegiate 
School,  superintendent  of  Abbeville  schools, 
president  and  treasurer  of  the  Abbeville  cotton 
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mills.  Mr.  Bailey  died  in  Horrell  Hill,  S.  C, 
December  23,  1916. 

1875 — Frank  Hamilton  Ayer,  son  of  Francis 
Brown  and  Anne  Maria  Baldwin  Ayer,  was  born 
in  Nashua,  N.  H.,  June  21,  1857,  and  graduated 
from  Yale  in  1880.  He  engaged  in  real  estate 
dealings  and  was  an  enthusiastic  golfer.  Mr. 
Ayer  died  in  Nashua,  January  14,  1917. 

1875 —  Newell  Avery  Eddy,  son  of  Jonathan 
and  Caroline  Bailey  Eddy,  was  born  in  Bangor, 
Me.,  May  20,  1856,  and  was  graduated  from 
Vale  in  1879.  He  was  treasurer  of  the  Eddy 
Investment  Company  and  owner  of  vessels,  was 
a  member  of  the  board  of  education  of  Bay  City, 
Mich.,  and  contributed  articles  to  ornithological 
magazines.  Mr.  Eddy  died  in  Bay  City,  March 
1,  1917. 

1876 —  Charles  Justus  Powers,  son  of  Charles 
and  Adeline  Hoffman  Powers,  was  born  in 
Davenport,  la.,  September  20,  1858,  and  was 
a  member  of  the  Yale  class  of  1880.  He  engaged 
in  newspaper  work  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  III.,  in 
which  city  he  died,  July  3,  1913. 

1880 — W  illiam  Story  Howard,  son  of  William 
Canody  and  Sarah  Eveleth  Howard,  was  born 
in  Essex,  November  18,  1856.  He  engaged  in 
business  in  Omaha,  Neb.,  and  later  became  a 
trader  and  traveller  with  dogs  and  horses.  He 
died  in  Nevada  City,  Cal.,  May  24,  1914. 

1882 — William  Putnam  Thompson,  son  of 
Franklin  Southworth  and  Lucy  Putnam  Thomp- 
son, was  born  in  Middleboro,  September  19, 
1863.  He  became  a  general  manager  of  mines  in 
Colorado  and  New  Mexico  and  was  also  inter- 
ested in  oil  and  real  estate.  He  died  in  North 
Glendale,  Cal.,  September  28,  1916 

1886 — George  Scranton  McNeill,  son  of  Edwin 
and  Emily  Dotterer  McNeill,  was  born  in  Litch- 
field, Conn.,  July  3,  1865.  He  became  a  railroad 
contractor  and  gold  miner  in  Montana  and 
California,  and  w:as  associated  in  the  construction 
of  the  Chicago  Drainage  Canal.  He  died  in 
Detroit,  Mich.,  December  30,  1916. 

1894 — Frederick  Chaffee  Thrall,  son  of  George 
and  Jessie  Eliza  Clarkson  Thrall,  was  born  in 
Omaha,  Neb.,  June  17,  1875,  and  upon  leaving 
Andover  entered  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School 
of  Yale  University,  and  became  the  manager  of 
the  Wilt  Twist  Di ill  Co.,  Walkerville,  Ontario, 
Canada.    Mr.  Thrall  died  February  20,  1917. 

1902 — Andrew  Chester  Halpen,  son  of  John 
and  Beulah  Fibbetts  Halpen,  was  born  in 
Augusta,  Me.,  March  26,  1876,  and  entered  the 
Yale  Law  School.  He  became  county  attorney 
of  Lincoln  County,  Maine,  and  died  in  Coopers 
Mills,  Me.,  January  26,  1917. 

1905 — Earle  Milner  Cox,  son  of  E.  W.  and 
Milner  Cox,  was  born  in  Leesburg,  Ohio,  January 
8,  1883,  and  died  in  Bisbee,  Ariz.,  December  7, 
1916. 


1908 — Frank  Thomas  Holley,  son  of  John  and 
Catherine  Bree  Holley,  was  born  in  Lawrence, 
June  12,  1888,  and  died  July  27,  1916. 

1908 — Harlan  Hubbard  Johnston,  son  of 
Alfred  Daniel  Stanton  and  Nettie  Virginia 
Johnston,  was  born  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  May  13, 
1886,  and  died  in  October,  1916. 

1914 — Dana  Walker  Hardy,  son  of  Rodney 
Tenney  and  Annie  Frances  Walker  Hardy,  was 
born  in  Arlington,  September  23,  1895,  and 
entered  Harvard  with  the  class  of  1918.  He  was 
taken  ill  during  his  freshman  year  and  died  in 
Ar'ington,  November  3,  1916. 


Personals 

1851 — William  Safford  Lord  is  engaged  in  the 
insurance  business  at  West  Baldwin,  Me. 

1856 — Rev.  Dr.  Charles  L.  Hutchins  of 
Conronl,  published  in  December  through  the 
Parish  Choir  Co.,  Carols  Old  and  Carols  New,  a 
collection  of  750  musical  settings  of  carols  for 
different  seasons. 

1859— Rev.  Dr.  James  G.  Merrill  and  Mrs. 
Merrill  celebrated  their  golden  wedding  anniver- 
sary on  October  11,  1916,  at  the  home  of  their 
daughter,  Mrs.  C.  S.  MacFarland,  at  Achray, 
Mountain  Lakes,  N.  J. 

1861 — Mr.  John  W.  Perkins  and  wife  of 
Georgetown  recently  celebrated  their  golden 
wedding  anniversary. 

1868 — Dr.  Herman  A.  Bailey  is  in  charge  of 
the  business  department  of  Windom  College, 
Montevideo,  Minn. 

1868 —  Harry  Hudson  Barrett  and  Miss  Anna 
Blanche  Matthews  were  married  in  Chester, 
S.  C,  December  16,  1916. 

1869—  Mrs.  Anna  E.,  wife  of  Rev.  W.  E. 
Stanley,  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  church, 
Eldora,  la.,  died  February  17,  1917. 

1872 — Henry  Hogan  is  a  fruit  grower  at  West- 
ville  Station,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

1876 — Morton  Barrows  is  a  lawyer  in  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  and  may  be  addressed  at  912  Lincoln  Ave. 

1885 — Walter  C.  Taylor  is  a  manufacturing 
chemist  at  2112  Locust  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

1887 —  David  S.  Hawkins  is  a  mechanical 
engineer  in  (       eland,  *  >. 

1888 —  Wendell  P.  Brown  is  vice-president  and 
assistant  engineer  of  the  Watson  Engineering 
Co.,  Leader-News  Building,  Cleveland,  O. 

1888 —  Frank  C.  Hyde  is  a  directory  publisher 
at  36  Bromfield  St.,  Boston. 

1889 —  Henry  S.  Bacon  is  a  lawyer  at  43 
Exchange  Place,  New  York  City. 

1890 —  William  M.  Edson  is  in  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Service  and  may  be  addressed  in  its  care,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

1890—  Heiichiro  Maki  graduated  from  M.I.T. 
in  the  electrical  engineering  course  and  then  took 
an  expert  course  at  the  Westinghouse  Electric 
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Co.,  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  then  returned  to 
Japan,  married  a  daughter  of  Marquis  Okuma 
in  1896,  and  is  now  living  in  Tokyo.  He  has 
been  chief  engineer  of  several  electric  tramway 
companies  and  consulting  engineer  of  colliery 
and  light  plants  in  Korea  and  Japan. 

1890 — Harry  S.  Richardson  is  auditor  of  the 
Timpico  Mining  and  Milling  Co.,  Rosamond, 
Cal.,  and  may  be  addressed  at  823  Bonnie  Brae 
St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

1892 — Isaac  W.  Geer  is  superintendent  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  lines  west  of  Pittsburgh, 
with  offices  at  Columbus,  O. 

1892 — Rev.  G.  Ernest  Merriam  is  pastor  of 
the  Calvinistic  Congregational  Church  in  Fitch- 
burg,  and  lives  at  12  Rollstone  St. 

1892—  Lloyd  Waddell  Smith  and  Miss  Helen 
Norton  were  married  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
F'ebruary  15,  1917.  They  will  live  at  Harvale 
Farm,  Madison,  N.  J. 

1893 —  William  W.  Andrews  is  secretary  of  the 
American  legation  to  Roumania  and  is  located 
at  Jassy,  the  present  capital. 

1893— Rev.  Fred  W.  McConnell  is  pastor  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  in  Red  Oak,  la. 

1893 —  H.  Edward  Pickering  is  a  thread  manu- 
facturer in  Millbury. 

1894 —  Howard  L.  Bod  well  is  with  the  Ameri- 
can Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Vandergrift,  Pa. 

1894 — Edgar  Rice  Burroughs,  the  author,  may 
be  addressed  at  355  South  Hoover  St.,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

1894 — Samuel  S.  Hinds  is  a  member  of  the  law 
firm  of  Hinds  and  Kelsey,  with  offices  in  the 
Citizens  Savings  Bank  Building,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

1894—  Arthur  P.  Morrill  is  Speaker  of  the 
New  Hampshire  House  of  Representatives. 

1895 —  Percy  B.  Cox  is  connected  with  the 
freight  department  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  Fe  Railroad,  with  headquarters  at  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

1895 — John  S.  Elliot  is  superintendent  of  the 
National  Cloak  and  Suit  Co.,  207  West  24th 
St.,  New  York  City. 

1895 —  James  G.  Wallace  is  connected  with  the 
Board  of  Public  Works  of  the  city  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

1896 —  Charles  E.  Durand  is  a  farmer  and  fruit 
grower  at  Hutchinson,  Kans.,  R.F.D.  No.  4. 

1896 — Harold  G.  Irons  is  supervisor  of  Plant 
No.  1  of  the  duPont  Powder  Co.,  Penns  Grove, 
N.J. 

1896 — David  C.  Mayers  is  rector  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  church  at  Greenwood,  Va. 

1896 — John  T.  Williams  is  a  physician  at  74 
Water  St.,  Morristown,  N.J. 

1896 —  George  L.  Young  may  be  addressed  at 
Hotel  Betterton,  Betterton,  Md. 

1897 —  James  Layng  Mills  and  Miss  Marianna 
Blakeman  Thurber  were  married  in  Tarrytown, 
N.  Y.,  March  27,  1917. 


1898 — Charles  R.  Aldrich  may  be  addressed 
at  5  Nassau  St.,  New  York  Citv. 

1898— Alfred  W.  Allyn  is  with  the  U.  S.  Steel 
Products  Co.,  Montreal,  Canada. 

1898 — Ralph  O.  Durrell  is  manager  of  "Swell- 
dom", a  shop  for  women  for  the  sale  of  suits, 
apparel,  etc.,  at  535  South  Broadway,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

1898 —  Paul  Shivell  has  written  Stillwater 
Pastorals  and  Other  Poems,  which  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company  publish. 

1899 —  James  J.  Brainard  is  in  the  McCurdy 
Brainard  Co.,  dealers  in  automobiles,  5910 
Penn  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

1899 — F.  F.  Jelke  is  a  special  partner  in  the 
firm  of  Hood  &  Tolles,  brokers,  40  Wall  St., 
New  York  City. 

1899 — Alfred  S.  Kenyon  is  with  the  Sandusky 
Forge  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

1899 — Lyman  Rounsevel  is  in  the  real  estate 
business,  Union  Oil  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

1899 —  Goodwin  A.  Sherrill  is  manager  for 
BedellCo.,  33  W.  17th  St.,  New  York  City. 

1900 —  Dr.  Joseph  B.  Bayne  went  to  London 
in  August,  1916,  and  joined  the  Roumanian  army 
as  a  surgeon. 

1900 — George  Eaton,  Jr.,  is  director  of  the 
Gilbert  Farm  School,  Georgetown,  Conn. 

1900 —  Charles  D.  Rafferty  has  been  elected  a 
director  of  the  Butterick  Publishing  Company. 

1901—  William  J.  Colby  is  sales  promotion  and 
advertising  manager  of  the  "Association  Press", 
the  publishing  department  of  the  Y.M.C.A.,  with 
office  at  124  East  28th  St.,  New  York  City. 

1901— Rev.  Arthur  J.  Derbyshire  of  Haverhill 
has  accepted  a  call  to  the  First  Dutch  Reformed 
Church  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1901 — Dr.  C.  Kingsley  Field,  late  of  London, 
England,  has  opened  dental  offices  at  813  Beacon 
St.,  Boston,  specializing  in  the  treatment  of 
pyorrhea  alveolaris. 

1901 — E.  S.  Latimer  is  with  the  Mutual 
Benefit  Life  Insurance  Co.,  of  Newark,  N.  J., 
with  offices  at  30  State  St.,  Boston. 

1901 — Clement  Ross  Duncan  Meier  and  Miss 
Dorothy  Niedringhaus  were  married  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  January  20,  1917. 

1901 — Steward  Slosson  is  in  the  real  estate 
business  at  Vista  del  Arroyo,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

1901 —  Clyde  G.  Stevens  deals  in  retail  mer- 
chandise and  lives  at  the  Lenox  Hotel,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

1902 —  Sidney  R.  Cook  is  editor  and  managing 
director  of  the  Canada  Monthly,  Toronto,  Canada. 

1902 — Sloan  Danenhower  is  an  engineer  at  233 
Broadway,  New  York  City. 

1902 — Laurence  Fox  is  a  farmer,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  R.F.D.  No.  6. 

1902 — Percy  B.  Ingham  is  with  the  Welsbach 
Company,  119  Westminster  St.,  Providence,  R.I. 


The  Alumni  Fund,  its  Value  and  its  Needs 


The  completion  of  the  tenth  year  of  the 
Phillips  Academy  Alumni  Fund  makes  it 
possible  to  print  some  interesting  and  sig- 
nificant results.  During  this  period  of  ten 
years  the  fund  has  contributed  to  the  school 
endowment  the  large  sum  of  $64,977.74.  In 
addition,  moreover,  the  sum  of  §53,929.40 
has  been  received  and  spent  for  current  needs. 
The  total  subscription  from  the  graduates 
has  been  increased  also  by  the  interest  of  the 
endowment  fund  mentioned  above  to  the 
extent  of  $18,580.17.  The  addition  of  this 
sum  to  the  total  subscription  makes  the  large 
aggregate  of  $137,487.31,  for  which  the  school 
is  indebted  to  its  alumni  through  their  con- 
tributions. The  expense  of  administering  the 
Alumni  Fund,  meanwhile,  has  been  only  $5,- 
551.44;  thus  the  net  receipts  for  the  school 
amount  to  $131,935.87.  The  extent  to  which 
the  fund  is  accumulating  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that,  of  the  $18,580.17  received  for  interest, 
nearly  $4500  was  received  in  the  past  year 
alone. 

During  the  past  year,  for  the  first  time,  the 
number  of  subscribers  exceeded  one  thousand, 
and  the  net  amount  received,  including  inter- 
est, was  more  than  $10,000.  Nevertheless, 
although  there  are  more  than  eight  thousand 
living  graduates  of  Phillips  Academy,  the 
largest  number  to  contribute  in  any  one  year 


has  never  exceeded  fourteen  per  cent.  It  is 
essential,  as  prices  continue  to  advance,  that 
the  permanent  funds  of  the  institution  should 
be  increased;  and  this  increase  can  come  only 
from  former  students.  There  are  on  file  some 
twenty-five  hundred  old  students  who,  in  the 
past  decade,  have  given  to  the  Alumni  Fund. 
Of  this  number,  some  five  hundred,  whocon- 
tribute  every  year,  may  be  considered  to  be 
steady  supporters.  It  would  seem,  however, 
that  this  list  ought  to  be  enlarged.  In  no 
other  way  do  alumni  have  a  better  opportunity 
to  show  in  concrete  fashion  their  interest  in 
what  Phillips  Academy  is  doing  to  prepare 
their  sons,  and  the  sons  of  other  Americans,  for 
college,  and  for  life. 

A  prominent  authority  has  said  recently  that 
the  faculty  of  Phillips  Academy  is  unsurpassed 
by  that  of  any  preparatory  school  in  the 
United  States;  yet  the  instructors  on  this 
faculty  are  by  no  means  properly  paid.  For 
the  coming  year  the  deficit  will  be  more  than 
$8000,  chiefly  because  of  the  steady  rise  in  I 
the  cost  of  necessary  supplies.     One   item  i 
alone,  coal,   will    require   at   least  $10,000 
more  than  in  the  past.    Phillips  Academy 
deserves  and  needs  the  support,  both  moral  I 
and  financial,  of  every    old    student.  We 
hope  that  the  letters  herewith  presented  on 
I  he  subject  will  be  carefully  read. 


LETTERS  FROM  ALUMNI 

BY  ALFRED  E.  STEARNS  '90,  PRINCIPAL  OF  PHILLIPS  ACADEMY 
Only  those  who  have  dealt  at  first  hand  with  the  financial  problems  of  the  school  during  the  recent 
yearsof  its  significant  growth  in  numbers  and  material  expansion  can  fully  appraise  the  valueof  the  Alumni 
Fund.  Like  the  school  itself,  and  from  small  beginnings,  this  work  has  grown  surely  and  steadily  since 
its  inception,  clear  evidence  of  its  stability  and  the  soundness  of  the  methods  employed  by  those  w  ho 
direct  it.  A  glance  at  the  figures  submitted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Fund  which  are  presented  in  this  issue  of 
the  Bulletin  should  serve  to  convince  the  most  skeptical  of  the  pronounced  success  that  has  accompanied 
this  undertaking. 

Hut  even  figures  tell  but  a  part  of  the  story.  That  the  increasing  income  derived  from  this  source  has 
enabled  the  Academy  to  meet  in  a  measure  increasing  and  necessary  demands  on  its  limited  funds  is  clearly 
recognized  by  the  Trustees.  But  these  demands  are  greater  than  an  outsider  can  readily  understand. 
And  they  must  inevitably  grow  if  the  school  is  to  go  forward  and  maintain  its  position  of  leadership  in 
American  secondary  education.  When  once  the  large  percentage  of  alumni,  whose  names  do  not  yet 
appear  in  the  list  of  contributors,  come  clearly  to  understand  what  this  fund  means  to  the  school  to-day  and 
what  it  can  be  made  to  mean  in  the  years  ahead,  few  indeed  will  hesitate  to  send  their  mites  and  add  to  the 
movement  the  strength  of  their  support.  Andover  graduates  are  known  throughout  the  land  for  their 
deep-rooted  loyalty  to  their  school.  Disloyalty  cannot  fairly  be  charged  against  those  who  have  thus  far 
failed  to  respond  to  this  appeal.  They  have  merely  failed  to  grasp  the  vision  of  an  aggregate.  The  meager 
ness  of  an  individual  contribution  has  blinded  them  to  the  significance  of  that  sum  when  multiplied  by 
hundreds.  The  amount  of  the  individual  contribution  is  of  small  moment.  The  number  of  contributions  is 
what  really  counts.  Education  is  needed  to  drive  this  truth  home;  and  the  directors  of  the  Alumni  Fundi 
who  have  already  given  most  unselfishly  of  their  time  and  labor  that  this  work  may  go  forward,  will  continue 
to  put  forth  every  effort  possible  to  insure  for  their  most  valuable  work  the  generous  and  wide-spread 
support  it  so  richly  deserves. 
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But  not  in  financial  contributions  alone  is  the  Alumni  Fund  of  value  to  the  school.  The  teacher's  best 
reward  lies  in  the  assurance  that  his  labors  and  devotion  are  appreciated  by  those  to  whom  he  gives  daily  in 
loyal  service  the  best  that  is  in  him  and  the  best  years  of  his  life.  Those  who  contribute  to  the  Alumni 
Fund  bear  testimony  not  only  to  their  loyalty  to  the  school  but  to  their  confidence  in  those  who  must  in  the 
end  lie  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  its  traditions  and  its  prestige.  Increased  alumni  support  means 
increased  devotion  and  a  more  whole-hearted  service  on  the  part  of  those  who  administer  and  teach.  Have 
we  not  the  right  to  ask,  therefore,  that  our  alumni,  so  ready  always  to  express  in  words  their  loyalty  and 
devotion,  attest  by  deeds  the  depth  of  their  conviction?  The  man  who  makes  a  definite  investment  in 
his  school  —  be  that  investment  but  a  dollar  a  year, — develops  at  once  an  increased  interest  in  its  welfare. 
That  same  investment  becomes  to  the  teacher  an  added  incentive  to  prove  himself  worthy  of  confidence 
and  trust. 

BY  JAMES  C.  SAWYER  '90,  TREASURER  OF  PHILLIPS  ACADEMY 

The  value  of  the  Alumni  Fund  to  Phillips  Academy  cannot  be  overstated.  The  annual  gifts  for  current 
expenses  bridge  over  the  time  until  the  school  shall  have  an  adequate  endowment.  It  is  undoubtedly 
the  easiest  method  for  the  Alumni  to  help  the  Trustees  meet  the  immediate  needs  of  the  school.  Without 
the  assistance  of  this  Fund  it  would  not  be  possible  to  maintain  the  present  grade  of  teachers'  salaries, 
which  even  now  is  much  below  what  it  should  be.  The  amount  collected  last  year  for  current  expenses 
was  equivalent  to  the  income  of  an  endowment  of  $150,000.00.  The  satisfactory  growth  of  the  Fund  is  a 
great  encouragement  to  the  Trustees  that  the  rising  expenses  may  be  successfully  met  without  increasing 
the  tuition  charge.  As  our  fuel  supply  alone  will  add  more  than  $10,000  to  our  expenses  next  year,  it  is 
manifest  that  we  must  look  to  a  greater  number  of  subscribers.  We  are  deeply  grateful  to  those  who  have 
subscribed  to  the  Fund  and  hope  that  many  others  will  follow  their  loyal  example  when  they  know  the 
needs  of  the  school. 

BY  JOHN  A.  CARVER  '71,  OF  SHEARMAN  AND  STERLING 

So  many  Andover  men  have  gone  to  Yale,  and  the  Alumni  Fund  at  Yale  (the  result  of  annual  con- 
tributions) has  been  such  a  remarkable  and  constantly  growing  success,  that  any  argument  or  suggestion  as 
to  the  why  or  wherefore  of  such  a  fund  would  seem  to  be  almost  superfluous. 

Personally,  as  a  graduate  of  both  Andover  and  Yale,  I  feel  under  a  greater  obligation  to  the  Academy 
than  I  do  to  the  University,  because  I  believe  that  the  formative  influence  of  the  Academy  upon  the 
character  is  more  far-reaching,  and  that,  in  its  spirit,  the  Academy  represents  the  very  essence  of  what 
is  best  in  our  democratic  institutions.  It  is  also  unique  in  its  long  and  honorable  history,  its  exceptional 
location  and  opportunities  for  usefulness,  and  its  striking  individuality.  To-day  the  spirit  of  patriotism  is 
running  high,  and  we  Andover  men  proudly  remember  that  the  Academy  was  founded  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  when  the  country  was  striving  to  enforce  what  it  regarded  as  its  inalienable  rights. 

No  one  has  discharged  his  duty  to  the  Academy  by  merely  taking  the  prescribed  course  and  turning 
his  back  upon  it,  any  more  than  he  has  discharged  his  duty  to  his  parents  by  leaving  them  to  their  own  re- 
sources Hut  the  great  value  of  regular  contributions  by  the  Alumni  is  in  the  startling  results  that  are 
obtained  by  small  sums,  where  many  contribute;  and  the  great  reward  to  the  contributors  is  not  only  in 
promoting  an  important  work,  but  in  keeping  alive  that  living  interest  in  the  institution  which  is  so  essential 
to  its  continued  welfare  and  usefulness,  so  stimulating  to  those  who  have  the  active  charge  of  its  interests, 
and  bringing  so  much  satisfaction  to  those  making  such  contributions;  and  the  annual  contribution  of 
something,  no  matter  how  little,  should  be  regarded  as  a  pleasant  privilege  by  every  loyal  alumnus. 

BY  GEORGE  B.  CASE  '90,  OF  WHITE  AND  CASE.  14  WALL  STREET 

The  Phillips  Academy  Alumni  Fund  was  started  in  1906.  The  originators  of  the  plan  had  two  things  in 
mind,  which  they  considered  of  equal  importance.  The  first,  of  course,  was  the  obvious  necessity  for 
the  raising  of  additional  funds  to  be  used  by  the  Academy  for  the  actual  necessary  current  expenses, 
principally  teachers'  salaries.  The  second  object  was  to  formulate  a  systematic  plan  for  bringing  Academy 
matters  annually  to  the  attention  of  former  Andover  men.  Up  to  that  time,  no  such  effort  had  been  made, 
and  indeed  it  was  found  that  there  was  no  adequate  list  of  names  and  addresses  of  Andover  men.  After 
considerable  effort  and  expense,  generously  defrayed  by  one  Alumnus,  this  list  was  compiled,  and  since 
that  time  has  been  maintained  so  that  now  Andover  knows  just  where  to  put  fier  hands  upon  any  one  of  her 
sons  when  she  needs  his  help  or  advice. 

While  the  annual  communications  coming  from  the  Alumni  Fund  are  in  form  a  solicitation  for  contribu- 
tions, they,  at  the  same  time,  keep  before  all  Andover  men  the  fact  of  Andover,  and  all  its  doings,  thus 
crystallizing  Andover  remembrance  and  substantially  helping  to  augment  permanent  Andover  sentiment  and 
respect.  The  extent  to  which  financial  aid  has  been  thus  rendered  can  be  readily  appreciated  by  a  perusal 
of  the  annual  reports  of  the  Fund.  Such  aid  has  been  substantial,  has  enabled  the  Academy  to  do  many 
things  which  it  otherwise  could  not  have  done,  and  is  increasing  year  by  year. 
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Men  leave  Andover  to  go  to  other  institutions  and  thence  to  pass  into  the  life  of  the  country.  Their 
interests  become  diverse,  and  as  the  span  of  years  increases  between  their  present  occupation  and  their 
former  Andover  life,  there  is  a  wholly  natural  tendency  to  look  back  upon  school  days  as  but  a  memory, 
happy  though  it  may  be.  Men  are  prone  to  forget  their  obligation  to  the  institution  which  framed,  as  it  were, 
the  preface  to  their  careers.  It  is  entirely  fitting  that  this  obligation  should  be  recalled  to  every  Andover 
man,  not  once  but  frequently  throughout  his  life,  so  that  he  cannot  lay  to  forgetfulness  any  omission  to 
recognize  that  obligation.  Concretely,  that  obligation  can  only  be  discharged  by  helping,  as  means  permit, 
in  the  establishment  of  greater  opportunity  for  the  creation  of  similar  obligations  to  succeeding  generations  of 
Andover  boys. 

No  more  worthy  opportunity  exists  in  the  country  to-day  for  the  exercise  of  thought  and  practical  con- 
tribution in  time  and  money. 

BY  HERBERT  J.  BROWN  80.  PRESIDENT  BERLIN  MILLS  CO.,  PORTLAND.  ME. 

I  recognize  the  obligation  of  an  alumnus  of  an  endowed  school  to  contribute  in  the  future,  the  same  as 
others  have  done  in  the  past,  and  an  Alumni  Fund  to  which  everybody  can  contribute  seems  an  ideal  way  to 
discharge  this  obligation. 

BY  OLIVER  G.  JENNINGS  '83,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

I  assume  all  of  us  graduates  agree  there  are  no  schools  in  the  land  which  quite  equal  the  old  partly 
endowed  New  England  Academies  for  all-around  educational  and  character  development .  We  also  doubtless 
agree  that  an  ancient  school  with  fine  traditions  has  a  culture  which  only  such  years  and  traditions  grant. 
So  long  as  no  very  wealthy  alumnus  or  lover  of  the  secondary  school  has  appeared  to  fully  endow  Phillips  of 
Andover  to  permit  its  proper  growth,  this  method  of  yearly  contributions  from  members  of  our  alumni 
strikes  me  as  the  next  best  alternative. 

It  seems  extraordinary  that  every  alumnus  does  not  welcome  this  chance  afforded  by  our  Alumni  Fund 
Organization  to  contribute  each  year  from  five  dollars  upward  to  the  school's  current  income,  which  could 
readily  be  increased  annually  to  $100,000  without  the  least  inconvenience  to  any  subscriber.  Imagine  the 
result,  could  this  lie  accomplished.  Not  only  would  we  raise  our  salary  list  to  a  respectable  point,  but  we 
would  increase  the  ratio  of  teachers  to  pupils  and  thereby  raise  our  standard  of  scholarship  and  discipline 
still  higher.  This,  I  believe,  would  cause  a  relative  increase  in  the  number  of  students  of  a  type  which  more 
than  any  other  should,  in  my  judgment,  have  the  benefit  of  such  a  character  making  place  as  Andover. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  see  anything  but  good  in  this  method  by  which  we  have  tried  to  assist  the 
finances  of  the  school,  and  it  would  be  folly  for  me  to  attempt  adding  arguments. 

BY   HON.  HENRY  L.  STIMSON  '84.  OF  WINTHROP  AND  STIMSON 

The  Phillips  Academy  Alumni  Fund  was  founded  at  a  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  school.  The  size  of  the 
school  had  grown,  making  the  enlargement  of  the  faculty  necessary.  The  demands  of  the  colleges  for  higher 
preparatory  standards  had  increased;  there  had  been  a  general  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  and  there  had  been  no 
substantial  increase,  for  many  years,  in  the  school's  endowment.  Tuition  fees  had  been  raised  to  meet  the 
constantly  increasing  expenses,  and  it  looked  as  if  it  would  be  necessary  to  still  further  raise  them.  There 
was  thus  grave  danger  that  the  school  would  lose  its  democratic  character  as  a  place  for  self-supporting 
young  men.  We  found  also  that  there  had  been  no  systematic  endeavor  to  keep  the  alumni  of  the  school 
in  touch  with  its  present  needs.  The  Alumni  Fund  was  founded  with  the  desire  lo  meet  these  two  great 
needs:  first,  to  furnish  a  pari  of  the  much-needed  income  to  meet  t  he  school's  growth  and  to  keep  it  as  a  deino- 
eratie  institution:  second,  to  do  this  in  the  most  democratic  way  and,  incidentally,  to  stimulate  the  interest 
of  the  alumni  in  the  school  and  to  keep  them  in  touch  with  its  needs. 

I  believe  that  the  fund  is  accomplishing  both  of  these  results.  It  at  once  places  at  the  disposal  of  the 
school  government  a  sum  of  money  to  be  used  as  income  which  has  been  of  enormous  value  in  meeting  I  lie 
current  deficiency  and  enabling  the  school  to  continue  to  hold  its  historic  place  in  this  country.  At  the  same 
time  it  has  greatly  widened  the  interest  of  the  alumni  in  the  school  and  has  tended  to  give  the  school  a  power 
and  usefulness  which  could  only  come  from  having  behind  it  the  living  interest  of  the  great  bodv  of  graduati  - 
The  fund  should  be  developed  until  it  has  the  support  of  every  living  alumnus. 

BY  WILLIAM  H.  CROCKEB  '79,  THE  CROCKEB  NATIONAL  BANK,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
The  reason  why  the  Alumni  Fund  appeals  to  me  is  because  it  does  not  request  from  the  graduate  a  In  rge 
individual  donation.    I  have  noticed  that  the  alumni  funds  of  other  institutions  are  composed  of  comparative- 
ly small  amounts  which  have  resulted  in  the  contributing  in  the  aggregate  of  very  large  sums.    If  this  policy 
is  continued  from  year  to  year,  it  becomes  finally  a  source  of  steady  income,  which  is  greatly  to  be  desired. 

1  have  spoken  to  a  few  graduates  here  and  requested  them  to  send  on  small  contributions  each  year.  I 
pointed  out  to  them  the  small  salaries  that  the  professors  have  been  receiving,  hoping  that  this  would  appeal 
to  their  sense  of  justice.  It  seems  to  my  mind  a  pity  that  a  carpenter  or  bricklayer  should  receive  larger 
compensation  than  the  highly  trained  and  educated  college  graduate  who  chooses  for  his  vocation  thai  of 
i  nstructing  the  younger  generation. 
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EDITORIAL 


The  Commencement  exercises  in  June 
had  an  undertone  of  seriousness  which 
was  decidedly  impressive.  Men  and 
boys  alike  were  all  looking  towards  the 
veiled  future,  sometimes  half-fearfully, 
but  always  with  a  grim  consciousness  of 
the  momentous  changes  which  another 
short  year  might  bring.  There  was  little 
jubilation.  Like  most  true  Americans, 
the  alumni  and  students  of  Phillips 
Academy,  as  they  met  together,  spoke 
often  of  the  formidable  nature  of  the 
task  which  we  as  a  nation  have  under- 
taken; but  they  spoke  always  with 
resolution,  never  with  regret.  There 
were  some  who  had  read  the  statistics 
recently  published  of  Eton's  contribution 
to  England's  military  forces;  of  the  5600 
of  her  old  boys  who  have  enlisted,  800 
of  whom  have  been  killed  and  1800 
wounded.  If  the  war  continues  for  long, 
no  one  doubts  that  sons  of  Phillips 
Academy  will  make  with  equal  loyalty  a 
sacrifice  no  less  stupendous.  In  the  face 
of  the  facts  it  is  no  wonder  that  bois- 
terous celebrations  and  aimless  exuber- 
ance seemed  to  be  in  poor  taste.  Never- 
theless the  spirit  of  devotion  to  the 
school  was  never  stronger.  When,  at  the 
dinner,  speakers  made  reference  to  the 
part  which  Andover  has  played,  and  will 
continue  to  play,  in  sending  ambulance 


drivers  and  soldiers  to  Europe,  every 
Andover  man  felt  a  thrill  of  pride  in  the 
consciousness  that  Phillips  Academy  to- 
day is  not  degenerate.  It  was  a  very 
successful  reunion  time,  not  so  large, 
perhaps,  as  others  in  recent  years,  and 
certainly  not  so  noisy,  but  one  which  will 
long  be  remembered. 


It  was,  of  course,  to  be  expected  that 
the  outbreak  of  war  would  modify  to  a 
considerable  degree  the  normal  life  on 
Andover  Hill.  The  boys,  erect  and  khaki- 
clad,  the  flags  flung  out  from  windows 
along  the  street,  the  flare  of  bugles  and 
the  roll  of  drums  were,  throughout  the 
springtime,  outward  and  obvious  signs 
of  change ;  and  the  new  flagpole  dedicated 
at  Commencement  on  the  historic  train- 
ing field  merely  emphasized  the  trans- 
formation. A  more  significant  develop- 
ment came  when  familiar  faces  were  no 
longer  seen  in  chapel,  and  when  seats 
were  left  empty  in  the  classrooms  by  boys 
w  ho  had  volunteered  for  service.  The 
actual  number  who  have  left  has  been, 
in  the  aggregate,  not  very  large;  but  they 
are  representative  Andover  men,  who 
have  been  sincerely  missed.  In  their 
contributions  to  worthy  objects  of  phil- 
anthropy connected  with  the  battle  front 
the  boys  have  been  responsive  to  every 
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call.  It  is  estimated  that  during  the 
year  they  have  raised  nearly  seven  thou- 
sand dollars  for  work  in  the  prison  camps, 
in  the  Field  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  in  the  ambu- 
lance corps,  and  in  other  similar  enter- 
prises. 

The  establishment  of  military  training, 
with  the  consequent  abandonment  of  the 
spring  athletic  schedule,  naturally  occa- 
sioned some  grumbling,  some  cynical 
comment,  and  some  quite  audible  cries 
of  "Hysteria".  On  the  whole,  however, 
the  sequent  events  have  justified  those 
who  were  farsighted  enough  to  urge  the 
boys  to  get  prepared ;  and  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  teaching  staff  who  were 
accused  of  making  "  incendiary  speeches" 
have  reason  to  feel  that  time  has  re- 
sulted in  their  vindication.  The  plain 
truth  is  that,  at  the  call  of  necessity, 
Phillips  men  responded  unostentatiously 
with  alacrity  and  decision.  No  one  in 
intimate  touch  with  the  school  and  its 
affairs  has  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  the 
stand  which  it  has  taken. 


As  to  the  probable  effect  of  the  war  on 
Phillips  Academy  in  the  months  to  come, 
he  would  be  rash  indeed  who  would  ven- 
ture to  assume  the  robe  of  prophet.  In 
reality,  however,  as  President  Wilson 
and  President  Lowell  have  both  taken 
pains  to  point  out.  the  duty  of  boys  too 
young  for  military  service  is  perfectly 
clear.  They  belong  at  school,  where,  with 
purpose  quickened  by  the  times  in  which 
they  live,  they  may  make  their  years 
of  education  count  in  the  development 
of  efficiency  and  character.  All  signs  at 
present  seem  to  show  that  parents  are 
not  ignorant  of  this  truth;  indeed  the 
enrollment  up  to  July  1  was  considerably 
larger  at  Phillips  Academy  than  it  was 
at  the  same  date  in  the  year  preceding. 
Naturally  the  inner  life  of  the  school  is 


likely  to  have  new  phases.  The  Trustees 
have  voted  to  continue  military  training 
in  some  form  to  be  determined  later. 
Athletic  contests  with  other  institutions 
are  likely  to  be  reduced  in  number.  Some 
of  the  more  frivolous  and  ephemeral 
manifestations  of  boy  activity  will  dis- 
appear without  regret.  But  it  can  hardly 
be  that,  as  a  consequence  of  war,  edu- 
cation, physical,  mental,  and  moral,  will 
seem  less  desirable  than  in  the  more 
happy  days  of  five  and  ten  years  ago. 
Indeed  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  sane 
observer  can  fail  to  feel  that  education 
of  the  kind  which  Phillips  Academy  can 
furnish  is  of  vital  and  unmeasurable  im- 
portance to  the  nation  in  this  hour  of 
crisis. 


With  this  war  has  come  what  is,  we 
believe,  a  sounder  and  saner  conception 
of  education.  The  old  theory,  still 
prevalent  among  a  certain  class  of 
teachers,  was  that  education  consists  in 
book-learning,  in  the  acquisition  of  cer- 
tain facts,  whether  useless  or  valuable. 
As  we  look  around  at  our  schools  and 
colleges  to-day,  we  can  see  quite  readily 
that  a  certain  indefinable  change  has 
taken  place.  It  is  a  change  in  accordance 
with  certain  words  of  Woodrow  Wilson, 
in  a  speech  delivered  at  Sanders  Theatre 
in  Cambridge,  in  the  year  1899.  He  said 
there  in  part: —  "The  object  of  a  college 
as  we  have  known  it  is  not  scholarship 
(except  for  the  few,  and  for  them  only  by 
way  of  introduction  and  first  orienta- 
tion), but  the  intellectual  and  spiritual 
life.  Its  life  and  discipline  are  meant  to 
be  a  process  of  preparation,  not  a  process 
of  information."  The  spirit  of  this  con- 
ception of  education  is  precisely  that 
which  has  always  been  recognized  as  the 
spirit  of  the  Founders  of  Phillips  Acad- 
emy.   It  is  based  on  the  doctrine  that  it 
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is  the  business  of  the  school  to  produce 
well-rounded  manhood,  equipped  for  all 
the  shifting  vicissitudes  of  this  unintel- 
ligible world, —  for  war  as  well  as  for 
peace,  for  conflict  against  wrong  as  well 
s  for  seclusion  from  a  corrupting  world 
f  politics,   and   business,   and  active 
ivalry.    Longfellow  once  wrote  of 

"The  scholar  and  the  world;  the  endless  strife; 
The  discord  in  the  harmony  of  life." 

It  is  our  hope  that  our  present  crisis  may 
rove  that  there  is,  for  Phillips  men,  no 
eal  discord;  that  their  education  has 
repared  them  to  meet  whatever  con- 
tingencies may  arise,  with  trained  minds 
nd  •  stout  hearts,  proud  in  the  con- 
ciousness  that  they  are  ready  for  the 
est. 


There  was  great  unanimity  in  the 
ords  of  commencement  speakers  this 
ear  in  respect  to  the  need  of  rational 
ife  for  the  young.    College  authorities 
re  anxious  and  even  sorely  beset  with 
roblems  regarding  the  prospect  for  next 
•ear  in  the  higher  institutions  of  leani- 
ng.   Undoubtedly  the  senior  and  junior 
lasses  will  be  cut  to  the  bone,  and 
erious  inroads  will  be  made  on  the 
ophomores.     But  there  is  no  sound 
ense  in  keeping  freshmen  out  of  college. 
The  army  does  not  want  them,  the 
country  wants  them  educated.  They 
must  prepare  as  much  as  possible  their 
brains  for  the  use  of  society  later.  Few 
evils  could  be  greater  than  to  turn  loose 
these    unfulfilled    promises    upon  the 
world,  which  will  need  trained  minds  to 
fill  the  decimated  ranks.   Fathers  should 
see  to  it  that  their  sons  keep  busy  learn- 
ing something  next  year,  and  it  is  their 
duty  to  see  that  there  is  no  fooling  about 
it.   The  freshman  year  may  be  all  these 
boys  can  get,  and  it  is  their  patriotic 
duty  to  get  as  much  as  possible  of  real 
mental  power  out  of  it.  Schoolboys 


should  be  kept  at  school,  and  here  fathers 
have  a  right  to  insist  that,  at  this  junc- 
ture, their  instruction  should  be  clear- 
cut,  energetic,  and  inspiring.  Many 
causes  apparently  are  combining  to 
fill  our  numbers  this  year.  There  are 
many  who  cannot  send  their  sons  abroad 
for  the  desired  language  training,  many 
who  prefer  that  their  boys  should  be 
away  from  the  disturbing  and  exciting 
conditions  of  local  military  enterprise. 
There  is  an  unsettling  in  the  young  mind 
when  older  acquaintances  are  off  for  the 
war.  A  home  school  with  full  days  of 
tasks  and  duties  is  a  haven  of  security 
towards  which  parents  are  glad  to  turn. 


The  great  advances  of  civilization  have 
been  won,  not  by  submission  to  wrong, 
but  by  the  might  of  men  banded  to- 
gether against  violence  and  greed.  Se- 
curity has  been  maintained  by  laws, 
written  and  unwritten,  which  embody 
the  determined  will  of  the  people  to  up- 
hold their  general  and  individual  rights. 
But  whatever  the  law,  it  is  futile  without 
competent  penalty  for  its  infringement. 
It  is  a  cold  fact  that  even  a  school  of  the 
highest  ideals  must  have  at  its  base  a 
reserve  of  force  in  some  form,  if  it  is  to 
preserve  the  good  of  all.  Not  even  the 
Christian  church  can  be  managed  with- 
out disciplinary  enactments  that  are 
essentially  final  appeals  to  force.  The 
word  "force"  is  objectionable  to  many 
well-disposed  people  who  place  their 
hope  for  the  world  in  the  saving  grace  of 
good -will  among  men.  Theirs  is  an  ideal 
which  we  must  encourage,  writh  a  hope 
that  will  outlive  even  the  blasting  curse 
of  the  most  brutal  outburst  of  force  that 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  But  in  the  end 
it  must  be  the  resolute,  unbeatable  force 
of  massed  public  will  that  shall  make  for 
peace,  and  make  it  secure.  However 
much  we  may  exalt  the  teachings  of  good 
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will  to  men,  we  can  hardly  submit  with 
a  wan  smile  of  resignation  to  the  methods 
of  the  road-agent;  the  major  part  of 
well-meaning  men  would  gladly  join  a 
posse  to  catch  him.  "bind  him  hand  and 
foot  and  cast  him  into  outer  darkness". 
He  is  not  susceptible  to  the  good  of 
society.  When  force  is  employed  for  the 
establishment  of  righteous  causes,  such 
as  liberty,  social  integrity,  national 
faith,  and  the  acquired  blessings  of 
civilization,  the  conscience  of  Christian 
people  will  sanction  the  use  of  it.  When 
force  and  violence  are  the  means  of  brutal 


aggrandisement  at  the  expense  of  others, 
we  must  abhor  them  and,  if  possible, 
stop  them.  We  are  stirring  in  our 
strength  now,  and  the  purpose  of  its 
awful  exercise  must  be  kept  clear  and 
unclouded  in  the  minds  of  our  people  and 
their  leaders.  We  must  not  learn  to  like 
war,  even  when  we  must  unshrinkingly 
accept  its  dread  issues,  whenever  a 
greater  evil  to  mankind  impends.  A 
greater  evil  is  threatening  the  world,  and 
the  spirit  of  our  country  must  now  be 
the  spirit  of  the  surgeon  who  resolutely 
cuts  the  part  to  heal  the  whole. 


WILLIAM  AUGUSTUS  MOWRY  (1829-1917) 

By  Claude  M.  Fuess 


Phillips  alumni  who  have  followed  the  com- 
mendable custom  of  attending  Andover  re- 
unions in  New  England  during  the  last  quarter 
century  will  remember  well  one  rugged, 
stalwart  figure,  broad-shouldered  and  solid  as 
if  hewn  from  our  native  granite,  who  seldom 
failed  to  be  present  until,  as  in  recent  years, 
he  was  kept  at  home  by  the  growing  infirmities 
of  age.  Nothing  is  more  natural  than  for 
Andover  men  to  be  devoted  to  the  school  and 
its  interests;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  any 
one  of  them  ever  felt  more  affection,  more 
genuine  reverence,  for  the  academy  than  did 
William  A.  Mowry.  On  the  last  card  which  I 
had  from  him,  only  a  few  months  before  his 
death,  he  had  written  in  a  feeble  hand,  "How 
is  old  Phillips  getting  along?  It  will  always  be 
for  me  the  greatest  school  in  the  world."  It  is 
largely  because  of  his  loyalty  to  Phillips 
Academy  that  something  of  his  interesting 
career  should  be  known  by  Andover  men. 

William  Augustus  Mowry  was  born  August 
13,  1829,  at  Uxbridge,  Massachusetts,  the  son 
of  Jonathan  and  Hannah  (Brayton)  Mowry. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen,  after  attending  school 
in  Slatersville,  Rhode  Island,  he  began  his 
career  as  a  teacher  at  a  salary  of  twelve  dollars 
a  month  and  "found".  By  the  spring  of  1850 
he  had  so  far  progressed  as  to  be  engaged  as 
principal  of  a  graded  school  in  Whitinsville, 
Massachusetts.  He  was  beginning  to  recog- 
nize, however,  the  limitations  which  were 
imposed  upon  him  through  his  lack  of  educa- 
tion; accordingly,  directed  by  some  wise 
friend  to  Phillips  Academy,  he  made  his  way 


to  Andover.  had  an  interview  with  Dr.  Samuel 
H.  Taylor,  and  became  a  pupil  under  him  in 
1851.  He  was  then  well  over  twenty-two, 
and  was  assigned  to  classes  with  boys  not  over 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  old. 

Few  have  ever  profited  more  by  association 
with  the  school  and  its  instructors.  Dr. 
Taylor  was  then  in  his  prime,  and  Mowry, 
mature  and  familiar  with  teaching  methods, 
could  appreciate  the  force  and  clarity  of  the 
principal's  mind.  He  could,  moreover,  with 
his  background  of  experience,  meet  the  awe- 
inspiring  master  as  man  to  man,  without  fear 
or  timidity.  In  later  years  Mowry  probably 
carried  his  veneration  for  "Uncle  Sam"  some- 
what too  far,  and  when  he  called  him  "the 
Arnold  of  America  "'.  his  enthusiasm  seemed  to 
outrun  his  judgment.  Nevertheless  the  fact 
remains  that  Dr.  Taylor  made  a  powerful 
impression  on  his  pupil,  and  acted  as  a  stimu- 
lus to  Mr.  Mowry  throughout  the  remainder 
of  his  days. 

In  Phillips  Academy  Mowry.  older  than 
most  of  his  comrades,  was  looked  up  to  as  a 
leader,  and  made  an  enviable  record.  Natu- 
rally a  fluent  speaker,  he  became  a  leader  in 
Philo  and  Inquiry,  and  served  as  president  of 
both  organizations.  His  religious  nature  led 
him  to  conduct  Sunday  Schools  in  some  of  the 
settlements  near  Andover.  and  he  was  an  eager 
promoter  of  the  revival  meetings  which  at  that 
period  were  a  feature  of  nearly  every  school 
year.  In  order  to  maintain  himself  suitably, 
he  organized  and  managed  various  eating 
clubs.   One  of  his  schemes  is  still  bearing  fruit. 
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In  1854,  with  the  cooperation  of  his  classmate. 
Alexander  McKenzie,  he  undertook  to  raise 
money  among  his  friends  in  Andover  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Students'  Educational 
Fund,  the  income  from  which  was  to  be  used 
for  the  benefit  of  poor  boys  in  the  school;  the 
amount  presented  by  him  to  the  Trustees  in 
August,  1854,  was  S1700.  a  sum  which  has 
since  been  increased  in  various  ways  to  nearly 
$7(100.  and  is  now  under  the  direct  control  of 
the  Treasurer. 

The  years  during  which  Mowry  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Phillips  Academy  represent  probably 
the  high-water  mark  of  Dr.  Taylor's  adminis- 
tration. Among  the  men  who  were  students 
then  on  Andover  Hill  were  William  T.  Harris, 
Robert  P>.  Bishop.  Edward  G.  Porter,  Frank- 
lin Carter,  John  C.  Phillips,  Moses  Merrill, 
and  William  I  hues  Ward,  to  mention  only  a 


few  of  the  most  distinguished.  With  many  of 
these  Mowry  was  to  be  closely  associated  in  his 
later  life. 

After  his  graduation  from  Phillips  Academy 
in  18.")  1.  Mowry  entered  Brown  University. 
In  May,  18r>8,  having  completed  his  work  for 
a  degree,  he  accepted  a  place  in  the  Providence 
High  School,  where,  in  18">9,  he  became  Head 
of  the  Scientific  Department.  Just  after  leav- 
ing Brown  he  married  Caroline  E.  Aldrich  of 
Woonsocket.  Rhode  Island.  In  1862-63  he 
served  for  nine  months  as  captain  of  Company 
K,  in  the  11th  Rhode  Island  Volunteers. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  in  an  article  such 
as  this  to  do  more  than  touch  briefly  on  the 
different  phases  of  educational  work  to  which 
Dr.  Mowry  devoted  his  life.  In  1864,  at  the 
urgent  solicitation  of  several  residents  of  Provi- 
dence, he  opened  a  private  school,  with  Mr. 
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Charles  B.  Goff  as  partner.  The  Mowry  and 
Goff  School  was  immediately  prosperous;  a 
fine  new  building  was  erected  in  1875;  and 
when,  in  1881,  Mr.  Mowry,  because  of  failing 
health,  was  compelled  to  dispose  of  his  interest 
in  the  institution,  it  numbered  250  boys. 
Turning  now  to  another  field,  Mr.  Mowry 
became  managing  editor  of  the  New  England 
Journal  of  Education,  and  later  of  the  maga- 
zine Education,  which  he  controlled  until 
1891.  For  three  years,  beginning  in  1888,  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Boston  School  Board, 
and  was  able  to  institute  some  important 
reforms. 

In  the  autumn  of  1891  Dr.  Mowry  accepted 
a  call  to  Salem,  Massachusetts,  as  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools.  Here  also  he  served  most 
acceptably,  but  unfortunately  he  found  him- 
self blocked  by  those  political  influences  which 
so  often  shackle  our  city  school  boards,  and, 
somewhat  discouraged,  he  resigned  in  1894. 
In  the  same  year  he  moved  to  Hyde  Park, 
Massachusetts,  where  he  resided  until  his 
death,  May  22.  1917. 

Dr.  Mowry,  as  those  who  knew  him  recog- 
nized, was  a  patient  and  indefatigable  worker, 
who  spent  hours  which  were  not  needed  in  the 
schoolhouse  in  lecturing  at  Teachers'  Insti- 
tutes and  other  educational  gatherings.  He 
once  estimated  that  he  had  delivered  1800 
lectures  to  as  many  as  eighty  thousand  differ- 
ent persons.  Nor  did  his  labors  close  even  m 
his  old  age.  In  1888  he  was  elected  president 
of  the  Martha's  Vineyard  Summer  Institute, 
over  which  he  presided  for  nineteen  consecu- 
tive years.  He  published  many  books,  some 
purely  educational  or  genealogical,  others  of  a 
more  general  character.  His  Recollections  of  a 
New  England  Educator,  which  appeared  in 
1908,  in  his  eightieth  year,  gives  entertaining 
reminiscences  of  his  long  and  serviceable  work 
in  his  chosen  field. 

Dr.  Mowry's  relations  with  Phillips  Acad- 
emy were  always  of  the  closest.    In  1878,  at 


the  Centennial  Celebration,  he  presented  to 
the  school  in  a  stirring  speech  a  portrait  of 
that  brilliant  young  officer,  Lieutenant  S.  H. 
Thompson,  who  fell  gallantly  at  Antietam, 
only  a  few  months  after  leaving  the  Academy. 
He  was  president  of  the  Phillips  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation, and  spoke  frequently  at  the  annual 
meetings.  With  changes  and  new  develop- 
ments he  kept  in  intimate  touch;  he  watched 
with  approval  the  astounding  progress  and 
expansion  of  the  school,  contributed  liberally 
to  its  funds,  and  acted  on  various  committees. 
He  was  responsive  to  every  call  made  upon 
him  from  an  Andover  source.  He  had  col- 
lected an  extensive  body  of  memorabilia  re- 
lating to  the  school,  which  he  generously 
lent  to  the  present  writer  and  which,  at  Mr. 
Mowry's  request,  will  be  turned  over  to 
Phillips  Academy. 

Almost  to  the  very  end  Dr.  Mowry  kept  his 
mind  clear.  At  Commencement  in  1914  he 
was  an  honored  guest,  and  I  can  recall  his 
speaking  with  the  keenest  interest  and  en- 
thusiasm of  the  changes  which  had  taken 
place  on  Andover  Hill  since  he  was  a  boy 
there.  He  never  again  came  to  Andover. 
During  the  last  few  months  he  had  been  fail- 
ing, and  the  end  came  quietly,  as  it  had  been 
expected.  His  closing  days  were  peaceful  and 
calm,  as  if  he  had  found  "port  after  stormy 
seas". 

We  shall  miss  Dr.  Mowry  on  Andover  HHL 
As  a  man  he  typified  especially  certain  quali- 
ties which  seem  to  have  been  brought  out  by 
Dr.  Taylor:  clearness  of  thought,  accuracy  of 
speech,  singleness  and  consistency  of  purpose, 
and  constant  religious  zeal.  Scrupulously  just 
and  conscientious,  he  commanded  the  respect 
of  all  who  knew  him.  He  impressed  men  as 
being  reliable  and  faithful,  full  of  the  "spirit 
of  self-sacrifice"  and  the  "confidence  of 
reason".  We  shall  think  of  him  as  standing, 
firm  and  steadfast,  "four-square  to  every  wind 
of  heaven  ". 


MR.  KEEP'S  RESIGNATION 


Shortly  before  the  close  of  the  winter  term 
came  the  unwelcome  announcement  that  Mr. 
Robert  P.  Keep,  Instructor  in  German  in 
Phillips  Academy  since  190.'!,  had  resigned,  and 
would  leave  immediately  for  Farmington, 
Connecticut.  The  death  of  Mr.  Keep's 
mother,  Mrs.  Robert  Porter  Keep,  Head  of 
Miss  Porter's  School  in  Farmington,  made  it 
necessary  for  him  to  take  charge  at  once  of 
that  institution. 


Mr.  Keep,  after  some  years  of  preparation 
at  Norwich  Free  Academy,  of  which  his  father 
was  the  Principal,  spent  two  years  in  Germany, 
and,  in  the  fall  of  1900,  entered  the  class  of 
190.1  ;\l  Yale  College,  where  he  graduated  with 
high  honors,  as  a  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 
He  came  in  the  following  September  to 
Phillips  Academy,  and  was  elected  a  year  later 
as  Head  of  the  Department  of  German.  Since 
that  date  he  has  been  regularly  connected  with 
the  Academy,  except  for  one  year,  when  he 
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traveled  abroad  on  leave  of  absence.  He 
married  Rose  Anne  Day,  daughter  of  Presi- 
dent Charles  C.  Day  of  Andover  Theological 
Seminary. 

To  the  younger  alumni  and  the  present 
members  of  the  Academy  his  departure  will 
bring  regret,  for  his  hold  on  his  pupils  was 
such  that  he  retains  their  permanent  esteem 


and  affection.  To  us  who  have  served  with 
him  on  the  teaching  staff,  whether  for  few  or 
many  years,  his  withdrawal  means  the  loss  of  a 
safe,  calm  counselor,  an  efficient  and  popular 
teacher,  and  a  faithful  friend.  Many  on  the 
Hill  and  in  the  town  will  miss  the  hospitality 
and  the  kindness  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Keep 
were  ever  ready  to  show. 


THE  ANDOVER  BATTALION 


At  the  opening  of  the  spring  term  it  seemed 
desirable  to  both  the  Trustees  and  the  Faculty 
that  athletics  involving  contests  with  other 
institutions  should  be  temporarily  abandoned. 
Accordingly  for  the  fust  time  since  1896  no 
competitions  in  either  baseball  or  track  sports 
were  held  with  Exeter.  To  this  unusual  situ- 
ation it  was  not  altogether  easy  for  some  of  the 
students  to  become  reconciled;  most  of  them, 
however,  soon  recognized  the  arguments 
against   carrying   on    "athletics   exactly  as 


usual",  and  the  spirit  in  general  among  the 
student  body  was  excellent. 

The  most  obvious  reason  for  the  abandon- 
ment of  athletics  for  the  time  being  was  the 
fact  that  the  most  thoughtful  Andover  men 
wanted  their  school  to  be  among  the  first  to 
prepare  its  students  for  possible  military 
emergencies.  The  story  of  the  organization  of 
the  Phillips  Battalion  has  been  related  in  the 
April  issue  of  the  Bulletin.  At  the  opening  of 
the  spring  term  all  but  twenty-five  of  the  five 
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hundred  boys  enrolled  themselves  in  the 
battalion.  In  the  meanwhile  the  services  of 
two  trained  instructors  had  been  secured: 
Lieutenant  Harry  Frothingham  of  Boston, 
who  has  had  experience  at  six  Plattsburg 
camps,  and  Captain  John  Knowles,  also  of 
Boston,  who  holds  a  commission  in  the  Reserve 
Officers'  Corps.  Under  these  men  a  schedule 
of  work  was  planned  out  and  followed  faith- 
fully until  near  the  end  of  the  school  year. 
Khaki  uniforms  were  secured  for  those  who 
had  not  been  able  to  obtain  them.  Hat-cords 
of  a  special  pattern  were  used  as  distinctive 
battalion  insignia.  It  was  not  long  before  the 
battalion  presented  a  neat  and  business-like 
appearance,  decidedly  creditable  to  those  who 
had  been  responsible  for  their  drilling. 

The  work  covered  during  the  two  months 
following  the  reopening  of  the  Academy  con- 
sisted of  careful  drill  in  close  order  formations 
and  in  deployment.  Parade  maneuvers  of 
various  kinds,  some  of  them  rather  intricate, 
were  carried  out  on  the  Seminary  campus. 
On  two  or  three  occasions,  notably  on  Memo- 
rial Day,  the  battalion  had  an  opportunity  to 
show  in  public  the  progress  which  it  had  made, 
and  it  earned  the  praise  of  all  who  watched  it. 

After  some  degree  of  proficiency  had  been 
attained,  the  original  six  companies  were  trans- 
formed into  four.  Mr.  Quinby,  Mr.  Peck,  Mr. 
Poynter,  and  Dr.  Fucss  of  the  Faculty  resigned 
their  positions  in  their  companies  and  were 
made  instructor  captains,  attached  to  the 
staff  of  Major  Pierson  S.  Page,  who  was  in 
command.  The  battalion  was  otherwise 
officered  entirely  by  students,  selected  after 
careful  elimination.  The  officers  of  the  com- 
panies as  finally  determined  were  as  follows: — 


A  Company  —  Captain,  Ivins;  1st  Lieuten- 
ant, Eudy;  2nd  Lieutenant,  Dresser;  Top 
Sergeant,  E.  Stephenson;  Sergeants:  Lewis, 
Graves,  Harvey,  Mayers.  Munger,  McGowan, 
Painter,  Frost,  Spence,  West. 

B  Company  —  Captain,  Horton;  1st  Lieu- 
tenant, Schaff;  2nd  Lieutenant,  May;  Top 
Sergeant,  MacDonald:  Sergeants:  Seger,  Allen, 
Briggs,  Foster,  Field,  Pickering.  Prendergast, 
F.  A.  Thompson,  Wilder. 

C  Company  —  Captain,  Dean;  1st  Lieuten- 
ant, Gates;  2nd  Lieutenant,  Vorhees;  Top 
Sergeant,  Hart;  Sergeants:  Newbold,  Blod- 
gett,  R.  Brown,  Davis,  Murray,  Marshall, 
Smith,  Woolley,  Scheide. 

D  Company —  Captain,  Roberson;  1st  Lieu- 
tenant. Wicker;  2nd  Lieutenant,  Reid;  Top 
Sergeant,  W.  H.  Meyer;  Sergeants:  Warren, 
Day,  W.  Dayton,  Hord,  Houck.  Rutherford, 
Stubbs,  Knowlton,  Ufl'ord. 

With  the  battalion  organization  thus  per- 
fected, it  was  possible  to  conduct  field  maneu- 
vers. Lieutenant  Frothingham  and  Captain 
Knowles  lectured  frequently  on  military  prob- 
lems, and  the  battalion  attempted  to  put  into 
practice  some  of  the  principles  thus  learned. 
By  the  end  of  May  the  company  units  had 
done  acceptable  scout  duty,  and  had  engaged 
in  sham  battles.  Naturally  the  lack  of  guns 
was  somewhat  of  a  handicap,  but  wooden  guns 
were  purchased  and  used  by  the  cadets.  The 
military  work  ceased  with  the  parade  on 
Memorial  Day,  which  was  unquestionably  a 
complete  success. 

That  the  military  drill  has  been  valuable  in 
many  respects  can  be  doubted  by  no  one  who 
has  watched  it  with  unjaundiced  eyes.  The 
boys  stand  more  erect,  and  walk  about  with 
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more  confidence  and  firmness.  They  move 
with  more  alertness  and  efficiency.  New 
leaders  have  been  developed,  sometimes  among 
men  who  before  had  shown  little  promise. 
Patriotism  and  loyalty  of  a  very  definite  kind 
have  been  aroused  among  the  boys.  There  has 
been,  of  course,  some  complaining,  some 
whining  from  the  weaker  and  more  frivolous. 
On  the  whole,  however,  the  experiment  has 
justified  the  expectations  of  those  who  fathered 
it. 

The  Trustees  have  agreed  that,  if  the  war 


continues,  it  will  be  wise  to  maintain  some 
form  of  military  training  next  year.  The 
nature  of  that  training,  however,  has  not  yet 
been  definitely  decided  upon.  Nor  is  it  clear 
as  yet  what  policy  will  be  pursued  with  regard 
to  athletic  contests.  Doubtless  circumstances 
in  September  will  have  a  great  deal  to  do  in 
determining  these  matters.  For  the  present 
it  is  sufficient  to  note  that  Phillips  Academy 
does  not  regret  as  yet  her  action  in  making 
military  training  a  specific  feature  of  the 
curriculum. 


Officers  of  the  Phillips  Battalion 


THE  PHILLIPS  ANDOVER  AMBULANCE  UNIT 


By  Horace  M.  Poynter 


Phillips  Academy  was  founded  in  the  midst 
of  war  through  the  inspiration  of  a  young  man 
whose  energies  did  much  to  furnish  powder  to 
the  armies  of  the  states;  in  all  the  wars  of  our 
country  since  then,  the  school,  both  officials 
and  pupils,  has  been  sensible  of  its  trust  and 
its  duty.  It  is  therefore  the  expected  that  in 
these  days  of  war,  Phillips  Academy  has  been 
true  to  her  tradition. 

Early  in  the  wara  regulation  ambulance  was 
sent  to  France  by  the  contributions  of  faculty 
and  pupils,  and  there  it  has  done  good  service, 
as  letters  from  its  drivers,  published  in  the 
Bulletin,  have  testified.  As  the  importance  of 
the  struggle  became  manifest  and  the  need  of 
American  cooperation  more  evident,  there  de- 
veloped throughout  the  school  the  assurance 
that  more  should  be  done,  and  this  conviction 


eventuated  in  the  idea,  now  realized,  of  an 
ambulance  corps  of  Phillips  lads.  The  appli- 
cants for  membership  were  more  numerous 
than  could  be  accepted;  therefore  a  careful 
selection  was  made.  Appeals  to  alumni  for 
funds, — for  some  of  the  lads  were  putting  them- 
selves through  school, — were  generously  an- 
swered. Approximately  $3500  and  two  motor 
cars  were  given. 

The  Unit  met  in  New  York  April  27,  and 
were  feted  that  evening  at  a  small  dinner  given 
by  Dr.  Stearns  to  the  contributors  and  the 
lads.  This  was  so  hurriedly  planned  that  a 
general  invitation  to  Phillips  Alumni  could  not 
be  issued. 

The  French  line  steamer  La  Touraine  sailed 
from  New  York  on  April  28,  carried  the  lads 
across  in  safety,  was  not  attacked  by  any  sub- 
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marines  but  met  mountainous  seas  and  heavy 
winds  which  caused  some  temporary  disaster 
among  all  the  passengers.  An  unofficial  letter 
tells  thai  our  boys  were  subjected  to  much 
"kidding  '  and  some  physical  abuse  at  the  hands 
and  tongues  of  a  college  unit  on  board  until  T  al- 
mage  knocked  down  a  "husky"  and  "Schuyler 
Lee  has  just  floored  a  college  fellow  double  his 
size."  Calm  prevailed  during  the  last  week  of 
the  trip  both  w  ithin  and  without  the  ship. 

Alter  landing  and  a  nine-hour  trip  from 
Bordeaux  to  Paris,  "which  seemed  like  ten 
minutes;  saw  German  prisoners,  poilus,  Bel- 
gian and  French  Morocco  troops;  tried  to 
talk  to  all:  our  French  hurl  them  more.  I 
imagine,  than  some  of  their  wounds" —  after 
all  this  vivid  introduction  to  their  new  life, 
a  talk  from  A.  Piatt  Andrew  told  of  the  need 
of  drivers  rather  in  the  transport  service  than 
in  ambulance  work:  eighteen  of  the  unit  vol- 
unteered for  this  work,  including  Messrs.  Daly 
and  Bruce,  the  faculty  members. 

A  later  letter  tells  that  they  are  in  training 
somewhere  "within  the  sound  of  the  big  guns 
and  with  hundreds  of  aeroplanes  always  in  the 
air",  learning  to  handle  and  repair  Pierce 
Arrow  trucks  which  are  used  chiefly  as  am- 
munition transports.  "Last  Wednesday  we 
saw  the  first  American  troops  underarms,  and 
if  things  go  well,  we  shall  be  the  second  group, 
as  the  transport  section  carries  full  lighting 
outfit  including  steel  helmets,  gas-masks, 
rides,  etc.  The  first  group  was  made  up 
chiefly  of  Cornell  students  and  was  an  im- 


pressive sight.  I  envied  them,  but  we  shall 
soon  be  with  them,  I  hope." 

'file  contributors  to  the  Ambulance  Fund 
were  Messrs.  Henry  S.  Van  Duzer  '73,  Fred- 
erick G.  Crane  '84,  Joseph  E.  Otis  '88,  Victor 
F.  Lawson  '72.  Charles  II.  Schweppe  '98,  John 

A.  Garver  '71,  Frederick  W.  Allen  '96,  George 

B.  Case  '90,  Frederick  E.  Weverhauser  '92, 
Robert  H.  York  '08,  Carl  W.  Hamilton  '09, 
Dan  R.  Hanna  '11,  Russell  A.  Alger  '93, 
Francis  R.  Appleton  '71,  Oliver  G.  Jennings 
'83,  Frank  II.  Simmons  '94,  Irving  II.  Chase 
'7(>.  Allan  II.  Richardson  '97,  Philip  II.  Mc- 
Millan '91,  II.  Stuart  Hotchkiss  '97,  Daniel 
B.  Wentz  '92,  William  II.  Crocker  '79,  G. 
Watson  French  '77,  Lloyd  W.  Smith  '92, 
I  [arris  Whittemore  '8  1,  .bum  C.  ( irreenway  '96, 
Henry  B.  Joy  '83,  Richard  P.  Joy  '90,  Fred- 
erick C.  Walcotl  '87.  Contributions  were 
received  from  Oliver  Perrin  and  from  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  H.  Taylor. 

The  members  of  the  Unit  are:  Frederick  J. 
Daly  (faculty).  Alexander  B.  Bruce  (faculty), 
Elbridge  Adams.  2nd,  of  Williamstown,  David 
Hay  Atwatcr  of  New  York  City,  Playford 
Boyle  of  Uniontown,  Pa..  Harold  Robert 
Buckley  of  Springfield,  Paul  How  ard  Crane  of 
Montclair,  N.  J.,  Robert  Alden  Dole  of  Ando- 
ver,  Thomas  1  laskins  Joyce  of  Pasadena.  Cal., 
Robert  Treat  Knowles  of  West  Newton, 
William  Boardman  Knox  of  Andovcr,  George 
Edward  R.  Lawrence  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y., 
Schuyler  Lee  of  New  London.  Conn.,  Charles 
Grant  Littlefield   of  Toronto.  Ontario,  John 
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McKnight  Sawhill  of  Springfield,  Frank 
Mathias  Talmage  of  Great  Barrington, 
Percy  Weston  Wanamaker  of  Melrose  High- 
lands, Harold  Burton  Whipp  of  Fall  River, 


Henry  Cutler  Wolfe  of  Coshockton,  Ohio, 
Jack  Morris  Wright  of  New  York  City, 
William  H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  of  New  York  City, 
and  Chester  A.  Bates  of  Canton,  Ohio. 


AN  OLD  NEW  ENGLAND  SCHOOL"—  A  REVIEW 


By  Charles  H.  Forbes 


Virum  monnmenta  prior um 


There  is  a  sort  of  history  which  is  reeking 
with  mere  facts,  with  which  the  reader  labors 
and  is  heavy  laden.  Its  bins  of  information 
lie  outside  the  domain  of  literature,  and  to 
them  one  goes  not  to  be  pleased,  but  to  be 
stuffed.  Here  and  there  we  stumble  upon 
history  of  another  type,  wherein  facts  blossom 
like  flowers  in  a  cloistered  garden,  with  the 
charm  of  noble  setting,  with  light  and  shadow, 
and  the  soft  blending  of  a  wealth  of  colors. 
Of  this  latter  type  is  An  Old  New  England 
School,  by  Dr.  Claude  M.  Fuess.  The  ordinary 
history  of  a  school  or  college  is  unreadable  to 
anybody  not  a  graduate  of  the  institution,  so 
provocative  is  it  of  yawns, 

"And  duller  than  the  fat  weed 

That  roots  itself  in  ease  on  Lethe's  wharf." 

Phillips  Academy  is  fortunate  in  her  new 
historian,  a  herald  worthy  of  his  message.  He 
has  told  the  story  of  the  school  on  the  hill  with 
a  dignity  adequate  to  the  theme,  and  with  a 
gracefulness  that  has  added  a  book  to  genuine 
literature.  So  skilfully  and  charmingly  does 
the  narrative  unfold  itself,  that  we  even  fail  to 
pause  to  acknowledge  the  scholarly  investiga- 
tion and  the  patient  judgment  which  fashioned 
its  tempered  framework.  It  is  history  and 
something  more, —  an  interesting  book. 

The  picture  of  the  family  of  the  founders  is 
clearly  drawn,  in  good  perspective,  and  en- 
veloped in  an  atmosphere  of  convincing  reality. 
We  love  these  stiff-backed,  straight-thinking, 
terribly  sincere  folk,  with  their  firm  grip  on  the 
world  of  affairs,  and  their  unbending  faith  in 
the  course  they  had  set  for  the  next  world. 
They  were  a  proud  people,  conscious  of 
personal  dignity  and  exacting  in  their  demand 
for  recognition  of  it;  but  they  were  also  fully 
alive  to  the  debt  of  the  citizen  to  his  fellows  — 
noblesse  oblige.  From  such  sturdy  stock  came 
the  sturdy  school,  which  rejoices  in  its  ances- 
try and  gladly  cultivates  the  progressive  prin- 
ciples which  those  wise  founders  prescribed  as 
their  best  heritage. 

The  chapter  on  the  founding  of  the  school  is 
a  bit  of  familiar  artistry,  quite  restrained  and 
free  from  all  staging  for  effect.  It  reads  itself, 
and  is,  perhaps,  as  delightful  as  any  part  of 
this  book  full  of  pleasant  spots. 

Lovers  of  football,  baseball,  and  other 
athletics  will  doubtless  find  much  to  attract 


them  in  the  somewhat  full  catalogue  of  heroes 
in  the  later  chapters  of  the  history.  Many  an 
old  player  will  be  glad  to  "  find  Homer  as  the 
herald  of  his  valor". 

Graduates  of  the  school  will,  of  course, 
naturally  turn  to  the  chapters  devoted  to  the 
times  of  Dr.  Taylor  and  Dr.  Bancroft.  It  is 
far  from  an  easy  or  a  welcome  task,  to  devise 
a  summary,  particularly  an  unimpassioncd 
summary,  of  the  work  and  character  of  our 
great  "Uncle  Sam".  Living  graduates  of  the 
time  of  the  old  giant  are  still  ranged  in  two 
camps,  each  ready  to  champion  its  own  recol- 
lections and  convictions.  If  a  giant  does  not 
step  on  you,  it  is  easy  to  admire  his  size;  if  he 
does,  it  isn't.  The  author  has  thoroughly 
sifted  the  conflicting  evidence  and  has  con- 
scientiously sought  to  do  justice  to  the  strong 
man.  There  is  ample  recognition  of  Dr. 
Taylor's  positive  virtues  of  exacting  scholar- 
ship, relentless  training,  and  inflexible  insist- 
ence on  rugged  morality.  He  was  an  un- 
compromising apostle  of  hard  work,  and  his 
strength  unquestionably  begot  strength.  But 
the  author  has  not  shrunk  from  the  unpleasant 
duty  of  recording  the  equally  positive  char- 
acteristics of  the  strong  man  which  prevented 
many  a  boy  from  indulging  in  that  "perfect 
love"  that  "casteth  out  fear".  Apparently 
"Uncle  Sam"  was  not  a  creature  to  be  let 
loose  in  a  flower-bed,  but  he  was  grand  with 
the  flail,  and  left  little  chaff  in  his  wheat. 

We  owe  much  to  the  author  for  his  dis- 
cerning account  of  Dr.  Bancroft  and  his 
"period  of  expansion".  Our  present  school 
owes  its  trend  to  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Ban- 
croft, under  whom  the  whole  character  of  the 
curriculum  and  instruction  was  transformed. 
He  created  the  faculty  idea  in  Andover. 
Legally  the  Principal  holds  all  executive 
power,  but  Dr.  Bancroft  shrewdly  organized 
the  brains  of  the  faculty  into  an  advisory 
council,  the  decisions  of  which  were  generally 
final  and  effective.  This  partnership  in  admin- 
istration, the  legacy  of  the  liberal-minded  Prin- 
cipal, is  a  bulwark  of  strength  to  the  academy. 

There  is  a  glance  at  "  the  spacious  times"  of 
Dr.  Stearns,  already  so  full  of  good  works  that 
he  may  cheerfully  face  the  Founders  with  head 
erect  and  conscience  clear,  for  he  has  not  hid 
his  talent  in  a  napkin. 
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COMMENCEMENT 


The  one  hundred  and  thirty-ninth  annual 
Commencement  at  Phillips  Academy  had 
many  evidences  of  being  held  in  war  time. 
The  speeches,  even  those  delivered  by  the 
boys,  dealt  largely  with  our  national  duties 
and  dangers.  The  graduating  class,  its  ranks 
depleted  because  of  the  departure  of  several 
of  its  members  for  service  in  the  ambulance 
corps  or  the  army,  seemed  to  be  more  seriously 
inclined  than  is  usually  the  case.  A  company 
of  the  school  battalion,  hastily  gathered  for 
the  exercises  connected  with  the  raising  of  the 
huge  flag  on  the  new  pole  just  presented  by  the 
student  body,  gave  a  military  atmosphere  to 


the  ceremonies.  The  alumni  returned  in  fewer 
numbers  than  in  recent  years,  and,  from  the 
younger  graduates  especially,  the  representa- 
tion was  very  small  indeed;  nevertheless  the 
dinner  was  probably  more  enthusiastic,  and 
the  guests  more  responsive,  than  at  any  such 
occasion  ever  held  on  Andover  Hill. 

The  program  for  the  week  opened  as  usual 
with  the  baccalaureate  sermon,  which  was 
given  on  Sunday,  June  10,  in  the  Chapel  by 
Dr.  Lyman  Abbott.  Dr.  Abbott  spoke  so 
eloquently  and  with  so  much  of  prophetic 
fervor  that  the  Bulletin,  departing  from  its 
usual  custom,  is  printing  his  sermon  in  full. 


SERMON  BY  REV.  LYMAN  ABBOTT,  D.D. 


My  text  is  from  the  tenth  chapter  of  the 
Gospel  according  to  Matthew,  the  thirty- 
fourth  verse. 

"Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  send  peace 
on  earth;  1  come  not  to  send  peace  but  a 
sword." 

We  are  apt  to  think  that  Peace  is  the  normal 
condition  of  life.  That  is  a  mistake;  it  is  not 
the  normal  condition  of  life.  Life  is  a  long 
campaign,  lasting  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave,  and  no  brave  man  lays  clown  the  armor 
until  he  lies  down  in  his  long  sleep.  The  best 
ambition,  young  men,  you  can  have  is  the 
ambition  so  to  live  that  looking  back  at  the 
end,  you  can  say,  "  1  fought  a  good  fight."  We 
were  born  to  be  in  battle,  every  one  of  us,  in 
every  effort  we  have  engaged  in  since  we  first 
saw  the  light.  Life  and  death  fought  a  struggle 
for  the  mastery  in  our  mother,  and  whether 
she  should  die,  and  go  out  into  the  unknown, 
or  the  unknown  should  bring  a  new  life  into 
the  world,  neither  she,  not  her  husband,  nor 
her  physician  knew.  We  are  children  of  a 
battle.  From  the  moment  we  are  born  the 
battle  begins  in  us.  Germs  of  disease  within 
and  germs  of  health  within,  these  two  strug- 
gling; and  if  we  were  healthy,  it  was  because 
in  that  battle  the  germs  of  health  were  winning 
a  victory,  and  if  we  were  sick,  it  was  because 
in  that  battle  which  never  ceases  at  any  time, 
the  germs  of  disease  were  winning  a  victory. 
All  the  doctor  can  do  for  us  when  we  are  sick 
is  to  come  in  and  reinforce  the  soldiers  that  are 
within  us  that  are  fighting  for  our  life.  We 
live  by  what  we  get  out  of  Mother  Earth.  We 
are  all  suckers  at  her  breast;  no,  not  quite  that, 
she  gives  up  to  us  sustenance  by  which  we  live 
only  as  the  result  of  a  struggle  on  our  part. 
Oh,  I  know  who  it  is  that  has  said,  "Tickle  the 


earth  with  a  hoe  and  it  laughs  with  a  harvest," 
but  if  any  of  you  boys  ever  attempted  in 
August  to  do  any  tickling  with  a  hoe,  you  will 
know  it  is  not  any  laughing  matter  for  the  man 
that  tickles.  It  is  a  struggle;  we  wrest  our 
food  out  of  Nature,  and  when  we  pray  "Our 
Father,  give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread,"  he 
doesn't  hand  it  down  readymade  for  us;  it 
requires  work  in  the  field,  work  in  the  kitchen, 
against  obstacles,  and  against  exigencies,  to 
give  us  the  food  we  need. 

Our  education  is  the  result  of  a  battle. 
Phillips  Academy  can't  give  you  an  education, 
because  education  can't  be  given.  It  may, 
perhaps,  give  learning,  but  learning  isn't  edu- 
cation; and  it  cannot  give  you  wisdom,  and 
learning  is  no  use  without  wisdom,  for  while 
you  can  say  a  man  is  a  learned  fool,  you  can't 
say  of  a  man  he  is  a  wise  fool.  Learning  is 
something  that  starts  the  way  in  the  brain 
cells;  with  that  is  power  behind  to  think,  and 
behind  them  together  power  to  will,  and  you 
cannot  get  power  without  struggle.  You 
might  as  well  expect  your  athletic  captain  to 
make  you  strong  by  talking  to  you,  as  to  expect 
your  professors  to  make  you  wise  by  lecturing 
to  you;  the  arm  must  work  if  it  would  be 
strong,  and  your  mind  must  work  if  it  is  to  be 
strong. 

Work  means  struggle.  Education  is  the 
result  of  a  personal  victory  within,  in  a 
personal  contest.  Virtue  is  the  result  of  a 
battle.  There  are  mothers,  perhaps  some  in 
this  Chapel,  whose  prayer  is  that  their  chil- 
dren may  be  preserved  in  ignorance.  Mothers, 
that  is  a  mistaken  prayer!  You  should  not 
pray  that.  Your  children  cannot  be  preserved 
in  ignorance,  fortunately.  What  you  want  is 
virtue,  not  ignorance,  ignorance  is  in  the  soul; 
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not  that  there  are  no  temptations;  virtue  is  in 
the  soul  wrestling  with  temptations,  and  con- 
quers. You  can't  get  virtue  without  battle. 
The  man  who  doesn't  know  what  danger  is, 
isn't  a  courageous  man;  the  man  who  has 
never  borne  a  burden  isn't  a  patient  man. 
Courage  can  never  be  won  except  by  facing 
real  danger.  Patience  can  never  be  won  save 
by  bearing  a  real  burden.  Patience  is  passion 
trained.  The  man  who  has  no  passion  to  tame 
will  never  be  patient;  he  will  only  be  a  human 
rhinoceros,  of  thick  skin,  that  can't  be  hurt. 
All  virtues  come  through  struggle.  All  virtues 
are  products  of  a  battle. 

Pretty  soon  you  are  going  out  into  life,  and 
when  you  go  out  into  life,  you  will  have  these 
enemies,  which  so  far  you  have  met  as  in- 
dividuals, organized  —  organized.  If  you  are 
going  out  to  render  any  service  to  your  country, 
you  are  going  out  to  render  it  on  a  battlefield; 
if  you  would  like  to  see  your  town  healthy,  if 
you  would  like  to  see  it  under  sanitary  regu- 
lations, if  you  would  like  to  see  it  so  that 
children  will  grow  up  without  the  needless 
presence  of  needless  disease,  the  moment  you 
make  your  village  sanitary  you  will  (ind  your- 
self up  against  a  great  many  obstacles;  you  will 
find  the  lazy  man  who  doesn't  want  to  take 
the  trouble  to  make  the  home  sanitary;  you 
will  find  the  inert  man  who  says  "What  was 
good  enough  for  my  grandfather  is  good 
enough  for  me;"  you  will  find  the  selfish  man 
who  wants  to  make  money  out  of  unsanita- 
tion;  you  will  find  men  leagued  together  for  the 
sale  of  adulterated  food  to  spread  disease,  and 
also  to  put  dollars  in  their  pocket.  You  w  ill  find 
men  of  evil  ideas,  and  you  will  find  evil  men  in 
churches  sometimes.  In  my  ow  n  state  of  New- 
York  we  have  a  tenement  house  law,  prescrib- 
ing regulations  for  the  very  poor  man,  so  that 
he  may  have  at  least  conditions  which  will 
provide  light  and  air.  We  have  just  passed  a 
law  in  our  Legislature  to  keep  that  law  a 
statute,  because  some  lazy  men,  some  selfish 
men,  some  mercenary  men,  wanted  to  sweep 
that  away,  and  make  their  profits  by  threaten- 
ing the  lives  of  the  people. 

W  hen  you  go  out  you  will  see  poverty,  dire, 
abjeel  poverty,  poverty  grinding  the  faces  of 
the  poor,  poverty  so  abject,  so  destitute,  in 
this  prosperous  land  of  ours,  men  who  have 
not  enough  to  eat,  and  children  who  have  not 
enough  to  eat,  and  you  will  say  "What  can  I 
do  to  assuage  poverty?"  And  the  moment 
you  start  to  do  anything  you  will  find  at  that 
moment  men  leagued  against  you. 

In  1840,  little  children  not  over  eight  and 
ten  years  of  age,  were  harnessed  to  the  coal 
cars  in  the  mines  of  England,  and  were  driven 
on  all  fours,  like  horses  to  draw  the  cars,  and 
when  Lord  Shaftsbury  undertook  to  provide 


laws  for  the  safety  and  lives  of  the  children, 
immediately  some  were  in  arms  against  him, 
and  it  was  a  long  fight  before  children  could 
be  saved  from  becoming  beasts  of  burden  in 
their  childhood.  And  only  in  the  past  four 
years  have  we  passed  better  laws  for  child 
labor,  to  save  the  children's  lives,  and  give 
them  happiness  and  preserve  life. 

You  will  go  out  and  you  will  want  to  save 
your  country,  your  community,  from  the  vices 
and  the  crimes  that  threaten,  and  you  will 
want  to  save  the  girls  from  the  white  slaver, 
and  you  will  want  to  save  the  boys  from  the 
gambler,  and  you  will  want  to  save  the  men 
and  the  women  from  the  street  roistering 
places,  and  at  the  moment  you  make  that 
attempt  you  will  have  a  fight  on  your  hands, 
and  a  pretty  desperate  fight,  and  a  pretty  big 
fight,  for  crime,  and  vice  and  the  followers  of 
iniquity  are  in  the  leading,  a  great  combina- 
tion, tempting  by  vice  and  crime  and  igno- 
rance for  the  profit  there  is  in  them.  Then  you 
must  turn  to  the  New  Testament  and  read 
Christ's  command.  "'The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is 
upon  me."' 

If  you  are  called  to  help  the  poor,  if  you  are 
called  to  give  better  education  to  the  ignorant, 
if  you  arc  called  to  give  health  to  those  un- 
fortunates who  are  unable  to  provide  health 
for  themselves,  you  will  find  that  you  have  an 
array  to  battle  w  ith.  Sometimes  an  individual 
is  so  possessed  by  greed,  and  selfishness,  and 
ambition,  that  he  becomes  a  menace  to  his 
community.  Sometimes  a  nation  is  so  pos- 
sessed with  greed  and  ambition  and  ignorance 
(hat  it  becomes  a  menace  to  the  population  of 
the  world.  What  is  the  difference  between  a 
Pagan  community  and  a  Christian  com- 
munity'.' Here  is  Christ's  definition  of  the 
difference,  "Ye  know  that  the  princes  of  the 
Gentiles  exercise  dominion  over  them,  and 
they  that  are  great  exercise  authority  upon 
them.  But  it  shall  not  be  so  among  you;  but 
whosoever  wall  be  great  among  you,  let  him  be 
your  minister:  and  whosoever  will  be  chief 
among  you,  let  him  be  your  servant;  even  as 
the  Son  of  Man  came  not  to  be  ministered 
unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a 
ransom  for  many."  Ah!  Thai's  what  makes 
the  difference.  It  is  not  that  one  set  of  people 
call  their  god  "Jove  "  and  another  set  of  people 
call  their  god  "Jehovah",  whether  one  set 
says  "Let  the  poor  serve  the  rich,  let  the  weak 
serve  the  strong,"  as  the  Pagan  has  said. 
Rather  let  them  be  that  great  majority  of  men 
and  women  willing  to  minister,  and  equipped 
with  bridle  and  spur  and  willing  to  drive. 

What  do  you  suppose  Caesar  would  have 
said  to  Christ's  proposition. —  the  rich  shall 
serve  the  poor,  the  strong  shall  serve  the  weak, 
the  wise  shall  serve  the  ignorant, —  and  men 
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that  offered  that  suggestion  would  be  laughed 
at,  however  great,  unless  there  was  some 
prospect  of  a  revelation  among  men. 

What  would  the  Bourbons  have  said? 
What  would  Spain  have  said  in  the  seven- 
teenth century?  You  know  what  Spain  did, 
a  great,  rich,  powerful  empire, —  that  made 
the  people  serve  the  princes,  and  the  common 
people  serve  the  kings,  and  they  tried  to  carry 
that  into  Holland  and  England,  and  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  brave  men  in  Holland  and  the 
brave  men  in  England,  to  fight  it,  poor,  sickly 
Spain, —  no,  not  yet  poor,  and  not  very  sickly, 
—  would  have  become  the  type  of  all  Europe. 
The  United  States  is  free.  We  are  here  free  to 
worship  according  to  our  consciences,  free  to 
live  a  normal  life,  because  brave  men  dared  to 
take  the  sword  for  Christ  and  fight  for  liberty. 

What  would  the  Bourbons  have  said  in  the 
eighteenth  century?  Read  James'  Ancient 
Regime,  or  Charles  Dickens'  Tale  of  Two 
Cities.  The  Bourbons  believed  in  the  poor 
serving  the  rich,  the  weak  serving  the  strong, 
the  ignorant  serving  the  wise,  until  brave  men. 
maddened  by  the  trials  which  they  suffered, 
overthrew  the  Bourbon  throne. 

What  did  the  Georges  think  at  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century?  We  know.  Bead  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  see  how 
England  treated  the  colonies. —  treating  them 
as  a  shepherd  treats  his  sheep,  first  shearing 
them  of  their  wool,  and  then  killing  them  for 
mutton. 

And  now,  now,  history  repeats  itself.  The 
emperor  of  Germany  defined  very  clearly  at  the 
dedication  of  a  museum  at  Salzburg  in  October 
1900,  what  the  idea  was  of  the  German 
Emperor: 

"With  the  first  blow  of  my  hammer  I 
therefore  dedicate  this  stone  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Emperor  Frederick  III;  with  the 
second  I  dedicate  it  to  German  youth,  to 
the  generations  now  growing  up  who  may 
learn  here  in  this  restored  museum  what  a 
world  empire  means;  with  the  third  I 
dedicate  it  to  our  German  Fatherland,  to 
which  I  hope  it  will  be  granted,  through 
the  harmonious  cooperation  of  princes 
and  peoples,  of  its  armies  and  its  citizens, 
to  become  in  the  future  as  closely  united, 
as  powerful,  as  authoritative  as  once  the 
Roman  world  empire  was,  and  that,  just 
as  in  the  old  times  they  said,  '  Civis  Ro- 
manus  sum,''  hereafter,  at  some  time  in 
the  future,  they  will  say:  '  I  am  a  German 
citizen'." 

When,  in  191  1,  this  war  was  begun  by 
Germany  and  Austria,  it  was  to  restore  a 
Roman  Empire, —  where  Christ  is  already, — ■ 
and  we  have  large  numbers  who  at  least  have 


the  idea  of  Christ.  Do  we  live  in  a  Christian 
country?  It  depends,  if  that  is  a  Christian 
country  in  which  the  rich  serve  the  poor,  the 
strong  serve  the  weak,  the  wise  serve  the  igno- 
rant; we  live  at  least  in  a  country  in  which  the 
ideals  are  Christian,  for  after  all,  the  mayor  of 
our  city  is  a  servant  of  the  people,  the  governor 
of  our  state  is  a  minister  unto  the  people,  and 
the  president  of  our  nation  is  a  servant  of  the 
nation.  A  great  many  of  our  leaders  are  ser- 
vants of  the  people.  Our  whole  public  school 
system  is  founded  on  the  notion  that  the  wise 
are  to  administer  to  the  ignorant.  Our  indus- 
tries are  far  from  being  a  true  Christian 
industry,  because  the  weak  serve  the  strong 
and  the  poor  serve  the  rich,  but  it  is  far  and 
away  more  Christian  than  the  industries  of  the 
ancient  restoration. 

There  were  brave  men  that  dared  fight 
against  the  despotism  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, brave  men  in  France  who  dared  fight 
for  the  liberty  of  our  own  country.  Thank 
God!  there  are  brave  men  in  France  and 
Belgium  to-day,  who  dare  lay  down  their  lives 
for  others,  that  others  may  truthfully  live. 

Oh,  I  know  there  are  those  who  say  that 
this  is  against  the  teachings  of  Christ,  and 
then  they  will  quote  you  a  passage  saying, 
didn't  Christ  forbid  all  men  from  going 
against  each  other,  and  didn't  he  say,  "But  I 
say  unto  you,  that  ye  resist  not  evil,  but  who- 
soever shall  smite  thee  on  thy  right  cheek, 
turn  to  him  the  other  also.  And  if  any  man 
will  sue  thee  at  law,  and  take  away  thy  coat, 
let  him  have  thy  cloak  also.  And  whosoever 
shall  compel  thee  to  go  a  mile,  go  with  him 
twain.  Give  to  him  that  asketh  thee,  and 
from  him  that  borrow  of  thee,  turn  not  away." 
Christ  seems  to  say  if  a  man  does  you  a  wrong, 
or  sues  you  at  law  and  takes  away  your  coat, 
that  you  are  not  to  resist  him.  Yes,  he  doesn't 
put  self-defense  as  the  first  law  of  Christians, 
but  I  defy  any  man  to  find  any  word  of  Christ, 
or  any  deed  of  Christ,  rightly  understood,  or 
rightly  interpreted,  which  gives  any  definition 
whatever  that  I  am  not  to  defend  another  man 
when  he  is  robbed. 

Christ  told  the  story  of  the  good  Samaritan, 
you  will  remember,  when  a  man  fell  among 
thieves,  who  stripped  him  of  his  raiment,  and 
robbed  him,  and  wounded  him,  and  departed 
leaving  him  half  dead  by  the  roadside;  and  a 
priest  went  by  and  saw  him,  and  left  him;  and 
a  Levite  went  by,  and  saw  him,  and  left  him 
there,  and  then  the  Samaritan  came,  and 
didn't  go  by,  but  came  and  talked  to  him,  and 
bound  up  his  wounds.  Suppose  those  men 
had  come  while  the  robbers  had  been  beating 
him,  and  wounding  him,  and  robbing  him,  and 
the  priest  and  the  Levite  had  gone  by,  and  the 
Samaritan  had  jumped  over  and  ministered 
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unto  him,  which  of  these  do  you  think  was 
neighbor  unto  him  that  fell  among  thieves? 

Then,  there  is  the  tale  of  the  rich  man  and 
the  poor  beggar, —  the  rich  man  that  did 
nothing  for  the  poor  man  and  he  was  sent  to 
Hell  because  he  did  nothing.  He  was  clothed 
in  purple  and  fine  linen  and  fared  sumptuous- 
ly every  day,  and  the  beggar  desired  to  be  fed 
with  the  crumbs  which  fell  from  the  rich  man's 
table,  and  do  you  think  that  Christ  could  send 
the  rich  man  to  Abraham's  bosom? 

He  painted  the  picture  of  good  and  evil. 
He  said  on  the  one  side,  "You  have  fed  me, 
you  have  visited  me,  given  me  raiment," 
"  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  father,  inherit  the 
kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world."  And  then  unto  them  on 
the  left  side,  "Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed  of 
my  father  into  everlasting  perdition." 

Can  you  think  of  a  war,  or  of  His  looking 
down  on  the  world,  as  He  has  looked  upon  it 
and  seen  the  Belgian  boys  killed  before  their 
mothers'  eyes,  and  young  men  wounded,  and 
think  this  great,  rich,  powerful  nation  will 
stand  apart,  because  this  war  doesn't  concern 
us;  do  you  think  if  we  had  done  that  He 
would  say,  "  Come  ye  blessed  of  my  Father 
into  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world?  "  I  can't  understand 
it.  I  think  I  understand  a  great  many 
opinions  I  cannot  comprehend  at  all.  I  can 
understand  how  men  in  the  fourth  century, 
desirous  of  bringing  peace  and  justice  on 
earth,  left  home  and  have  gone  where  there 
was  liberty  and  sought  God  to  bring  his  king- 
dom on  earth.  But  I  can't  understand  this 
country  turning  away,  unworthy  and  ungrate- 


ful of  the  long  past  and  not  putting  its  hand 
in  its  pocket.  I  didn't  come  here  to  enlist  you 
in  this  war.  I  shouldn't  amount  to  very  much 
if  what  I  have  said  didn't  lead  any  of  you  to 
take  any  interest  in  it,  but  that's  not  my 
object.  Be  yourselves.  I  honestly  think  if 
most  of  you  stay  right  where  you  are,  and  go 
on  with  your  studies,  and  go  on  with  your 
preparation  right  where  you  are,  God  will 
have  work  for  you,  you  need  not  fear.  But 
all  of  this  trouble,  the  battle  in  France,  in 
Russia,  in  Italy,  and  in  the  Balkans  is  over 
one  part  of  a  world-aged  campaign,  and  you, 
you  are  going  out  to  take  part  in  that  world- 
aged  campaign.  I  see  some  men  in  this  con- 
gregation whose  hair  is  white  as  mine;  I  see 
some  men  whose  faces  tell  me  they  have 
passed  through  the  same  experience  of  struggle 
and  battle  that  I  passed  in  the  great  Civil  War. 
I  am  sure  if  I  might  call  on  them,  they  would 
join  me  and  say,  "Be  worthy  of  your  country, 
be  worthy  of  your  age,  be  worthy  of  your  flag, 
and  be  worthy  of  your  God;  enter  into  this 
age-long  campaign  a  soldier." 

The  flag, —  what  does  it  mean?  Its  white 
means  purity,  its  bloodred  means  sacrifice,  the 
blue  loyalty,  and  the  stars  mean  hope,  and  I 
call  upon  you  to-day  to  pledge  yourselves  to 
maintain  the  flag,  to  give  all  you  have,  even  to 
the  last  drop  of  your  blood,  to  fight  for  free- 
dom, social  and  political,  wherever  it  may  be, 
to  lay  down  your  life's  blood  to  the  last  drop 
if  need  be,  to  be  loyal  to  your  country,  to  your 
God,  to  your  Divine  Leader,  and  to  be  inspired 
all  the  time  by  the  hope  that  the  stars  give 
you,  and  mid  the  clouds  to  hope  on,  knowing 
that  the  stars  shine  behind  the  clouds. 


On  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  June  12,  the 
Andover  Choral  Society,  assisted  by  soloists, 
gave  a  most  enjoyable  rendition  of  Romberg's 
setting  of  Schiller's  Lay  of  the  Bell.  Once 
more  Mr.  Carl  F.  Pfatteicher,  Director  of 
Music  in  the  Academy,  earned  the  gratitude 
of  all  who  are  interested  in  this  phase  of  edu- 
cation; for  it  is  principally  through  his  efforts 
that  the  Choral  Society,  struggling  against 
many  irritating  difficulties,  has  managed  to 
continue  its  work  during  the  past  year. 

On  Wednesday  evening  took  place  the  fifty- 
first  annual  contest  in  selected  declamation 
for  the  Draper  prizes  of  $25  and  $15.  The 
judges,  Charles  T.  Dole,  Addison  LeBoutillier, 
and  Augustus  P.  Thompson,  all  of  Andover, 
awarded  the  first  prize  to  George  Ellsworth 
Gale,  Jr.,  of  Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island,  and 
the  second  to  Roger  Brush  Haviland  of 
Gloversville,  New  York.  The  program  in  full 
was  as  follows: — 


A  Vision  of  War  Robert  Ingersoll 

William  Edwards  Stevenson,  Princeton,  N.J. 
From  President  Wilson's  War  Message 

Raymond  Thomas  Rich,  Hingham  Center 
The  Highwayman  Alfred  Noyes 

Robert* Murdoch  Miller,  Plainfield,  N.J. 

The  Response  of  Prance  to  America 

Alexander  Ribot 
Powers  Hapgood,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Law  and  Humanity  Raymond  N.  Kellogg 

George  Ellsworth  Gale,  Jr.,  Pawtucket,  R.I. 
The  Lesson  Taught  I's  by  Europe's  War 

C.  H.  Beach 
Roger  Brush  Haviland,  Gloversville,  N.Y. 

Thursday,  the  day  assigned  to  the  Class 
Day  exercises,  was  fortunately  warm  and 
bright.  The  program  was,  as  usual,  carried 
out  in  front  of  the  Borden  Gymnasium,  with 
the  president  of  the  Senior  Class,  William 
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Watson  Russell  of  Oak  Hill,  N.  B.,  Canada, 
presiding.  After  his  brief  address  of  welcome 
came  the  History,  by  Alexander  Duer  Harvey 
of  Merrick,  L.  I.,  New  York,  the  Oration,  by 
Richard  Adamson  Lumpkin  of  Mattoon, 
Illinois,  the  Poem,  by  Frank  Harrison  Dowd 
of  Madison,  Connecticut,  and  the  Prophecy, 
by  Frederick  Allen  Thompson  of  Washington, 
D.  C.  These  exercises  were  followed  by  the 
presentation  of  a  new  ninety-foot  flagpole, 
located  on  the  historic  ground  of  the  old 
training-field.  In  behalf  of  the  student  body, 
which  had  generously  subscribed  the  money, 
Russell  spoke  briefly,  and  Dr.  Stearns  re- 
sponded in  receiving  the  gift  for  the  Academy. 
When  he  had  finished,  a  huge  flag  was  hoisted 
to  the  top  of  the  pole,  while  a  salute  was  fired 
and  the  school  military  company  stood  at 
attention.  The  flagpole,  made  of  Oregon  pine, 
is  a  decided  addition  to  the  Hill,  and  stands 
out  so  conspicuously  that  the  flag  can  be  seen 
flying  for  many  miles  away. 

After  the  flag-raising  the  tea,  which  has  now 
become  a  stated  feature  of  Commencement 
Week,  was  held  on  the  lawn  in  front  of 
Phillips  Hall,  and  many  graduates  and  guests 
of  the  school  were  present.  In  the  evening 
Mr.  Carl  F.  Pfatteicher  gave  a  recital  on  the 
William  C.  Egleston  Memorial  Organ,  in  the 
Chapel.  Mr.  Pfatteicher's  program,  which 
was  admirably  rendered,  was  as  follows: — 

Sonata  No.  1: — 

Allegro  moderato  e  serioso;   Adagio;  Allegro 
assai  vivace 
Sonata  No.  2: — 

Grave:  Adagio;  Allegro  maestoso  e  vivace 
Sonata  No.  3: — 

Con  moto  maestoso;  Andante  tranquillo 
Sonata  No.  4: — - 

Allegro  con  brio;   Andante  religioso;  Allegro 
maestoso  e  vivace 


Sonata  No.  5: — 

Andante;  Andante  con  moto;  Allegro  moderato 
Sonata  No.  C: — 

Choral:  Andante  sostenuto;  Allegro  molto 
Finale  —  Andante 

Friday,  June  15,  which  had  been  set  for 
Exhibition  Day,  started  with  a  mist  which 
soon  became  a  heavy  rain.  The  usual  pro- 
cession from  the  Archaeological  Museum  to 
the  Chapel  was  thus  carried  on  under  inaus- 
picious circumstances.  About  eleven  o'clock, 
however,  the  weather  cleared,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day  was  reasonably  comfort- 
able, even  for  those  who  wished  to  remain  out- 
doors. The  program  in  the  Chapel  followed 
the  procedure  which  has  now  become  tradi- 
tional. After  a  prayer  by  Principal  Stearns, 
Mr.  John  L.  Phillips,  president  of  the  Cum 
Laude  society,  presented  for  membership  the 
following  eleven  men,  chosen  on  the  basis  of 
high  scholarship: — 

Earl  Raymond  Andrew,  Danbury,  Connecticut 

William  Smith  Clark,  Cambridge 

Alvin  Frederick  Cohen,  Sumrnerville,  South 
Carolina 

George  Eaton  Dresser,  Chicopee 

James  Warner  Fletcher,  Middlebury,  Vermont 

Carlton  Farrar  Heard,  Manchester,  New  Hamp- 
shire 

Roderick  Bissell  Jones,  Winsted,  Connecticut 
Willard  Bates  Purinton,  Augusta,  Maine 
Raymond  Thomas  Rich,  Hingham  Center 
Edgar  Ott  Richards,  Easton,  Pennsylvania 
Reginald  Hammerick  Smithwick,  Lexington 

The  address  to  the  new  members  was  then 
delivered  by  Professor  Clifford  Herschel 
Moore,  Litt.D.,  of  Harvard  University,  who 
spoke  as  follows: — 


ADDRESS  BY  DR.  MOORE 


Members  of  the  Cum  Laude  Society,  and 
Members  of  Phillips  Academy,  Graduates  and 
Friends  of  this  ancient  school:  To  you  who 
have  just  been  admitted  to  this  Cum  Laude 
Society  I  give  my  heartiest  congratulations, 
because  your  presence  here  and  the  existence 
of  such  societies  is  a  momentous  matter  for 
the  cause  not  only  of  higher  intellectual  life 
and  scholarship  but  for  the  success  of  our 
nation  and  for  the  well-being  of  the  world. 

You  have  attained  your  scholarship,  prob- 
ably, without  great  reflection,  in  obedience  to 
a  natural  impulse.  I  trust  that  it  has  been  so. 
And  yet  there  must  come  times,  there  cer- 


tainly come  times  to  all,  when  we  ask  whether 
high  scholarship  is  worth  while.  You  will  find 
occasionally  older  people  —  old  enough  to 
know  better  —  who  will  tell  you  that  scholar- 
ship is  of  comparatively  little  practical  value 
in  the  world,  and  that  the  men  who  do  well  in 
school  and  college  are  not  the  ones  who  succeed 
in  after  life. 

Now,  that,  in  plain  English,  is  not  true.  It 
is  true  that  some  men  succeed  in  after  life  who 
have  not  distinguished  themselves  in  college; 
but  the  chances  are  far  greater  for  those  who 
in  their  school  life  and  college  life  have 
distinguished  themselves  than  for  those  who 
have  not. 
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I  remember  a  few  years  ago  on  a  beautiful 
June  evening  a  young  man  —  one  of  the  most 
attractive  young  men  personally  that  I  have 
ever  known  —  came  to  call  upon  us.  He 
seemed  oppressed.  He  was  closing  his  first 
year  in  the  Harvard  Law  School.  Finally  I 
said  to  him:  "You  seem  somewhat  blue;  what 
is  the  matter?"  "Oh,"  he  said,  "I  have  made 
a  fool  of  myself;  I  find  that  I  can't  play  the 
game."  Well,  now,  the  fact  was  that  he  was 
a  graduate  of  one  of  the  best  of  our  state 
universities;  his  father  is  an  eminent  lawyer 
in  his  part  of  the  country;  he  has  brilliant 
intellectual  inheritance  from  both  sides.  In 
college  he  had  had  the  greatest  possible  social 
success;  he  had  been  captain  of  a  victorious 
football  team  for  two  years;  had  had  all  his 
front  teeth  kicked  in  —  and  successfully  re- 
placed. In  short,  he  had  had  all  that  side  of 
life  that  can  come  to  any  young  man.  And  yet 
his  graduation  from  that  college  with  a 
diploma  was  rather  of  a  surprise  to  him  and  to 
his  friends.  But  that  evening,  as  I  say,  he  was 
much  depressed.  He  went  on  to  say:  "I  had 
a  very  good  time  in  college;  I  knew  that  my 
father  and  mother  were  able  people,  and  I 
always  felt  that  when  I  got  here  to  Law  School 
I  could  do  just  as  well  as  the  next  man.  And 
now  what  is  the  result?  I  have  worked  like  a 
dog  this  year," — and  he  had — "  I  have 
worked  like  a  dog  this  year,  and  now  I  find 
that  some  little  fellow  that  has  been  playing 
the  game  all  the  time  through  college  can  beat 
me  easily,  without  the  slightest  trouble."  And 
it  was  true. 

That  disappointment  which  he  felt  has  been 
felt  by  a  a  great  many  men.  But  it  is  not  in 
prospect  for  you;  because  if  you  keep  on  as 
you  have  begun,  you  will  be  marked  men 
through  your  college  course  and  through  your 
professional  course,  or  whatever  you  may 
turn  to.  At  least  the  chances  are  tremen- 
dously in  your  favor. 

Now,  does  it  pay?  Let  me  take  it  on  the 
lowest  basis.  In  our  Law  School  it  is  per- 
fectly well-recognized  by  everyone  that  it 
does  pay  to  go  in  for  high  scholarship;  be- 
cause those  who  graduate  from  the  Law  School 
with  an  honor  mark  — as  you  are  graduating 
from  this  school  to-day  —  are  sought  by  the 
best  law  offices  all  over  this  country.  A 
young  man  may  practically  decide,  if  he  has 
won  that  distinction,  whether  he  will  go  to 
New  York,  Boston,  San  Francisco,  Chicago, 
New  Orleans  —  wherever  he  may  wish  to  go; 
he  may  be  sure  to  find  a  place  in  one  of  the 
best  law  offices  in  the  country.  Everybody 
recognizes  that  that  pays;  it  has  a  commercial 
value. 

Thirty  years  ago  I  remember  that  it  was  a 
common  saying,  when  I  was  an  undergraduate 


in  Harvard  College,  that  some  of  the  best  men 
of  the  Law  School  were  the  fellows  who  loafed 
through  college;  and  some  of  us  believed  it. 
Well,  a  committee  was  appointed  some  years 
ago,  the  chairman  of  which  was  President 
Lowell, —  it  was  before  he  became  president, — 
to  investigate  the  relation  of  scholarship  in 
the  Law  School  and  Medical  School  to  scholar- 
ship in  college  and  in  school.  Now,  what  were 
the  results?  You  have  heard  them,  perhaps, 
before,  but  I  shall  venture  to  repeat  them  again. 
Between  the  years  1891  and  1910, —  twenty 
years, —  1117  graduates  of  Harvard  College 
graduated  from  the  Harvard  Law  School. 
How  many  of  that  1147  graduated  with  dis- 
tinction from  the  Law  School  who  had  not 
won  distinction  in  college?  Exactly  two  a 
year  —  and  no  more.  The  chances  for  dis- 
tinction were  shown  to  be  many  times  greater 
for  those  who  had  distinguished  themselves 
intellectually  in  any  way  in  college, —  the 
chances  for  distinction  in  the  Law  School  were 
vastly  increased.  The  chances  proved  numeri- 
cally to  be  about  eighteen  to  one  against  a 
man's  distinguishing  himself  in  the  Law 
School  who  did  not  distinguish  himself  in 
college. 

When  you  go  to  college  your  instructors  will 
know,  and  know  very  quickly,  that  you  have 
distinguished  yourselves  in  school, —  unless 
you  forget  the  lessons  you  have  learned  here. 
It  took  me  exactly  two  days  to  realize  that  a 
member  of  the  freshman  class  whom  I  met 
this  second  half  year  was  one  whom  I  had 
seen  sitting  in  your  seats  and  taking  prizes 
here  last  year. 

But  you  say  that  is  all  very  well,  it  does  pay 
commercially,  you  will  grant  that.  It  does. 
And  if  time  allowed,  and  this  were  the  occa- 
sion, I  should  like  to  go  on  and  show  you  how 
it  pays  personally, —  the  personal  satisfaction. 
But  we  are  not  now  thinking  of  ourselves.  A 
great  war  has  come  on  us,  and  we  have  entered 
into  this  greatest  war  of  history.  Is  there  a 
place  now  and  a  time  for  high  scholarship? 
Bather  is  it  not  physical  endeavor,  fighting 
and  dying  for  your  country,  that  is  needed? 
Yes,  all  are  needed,  and  the  time  may  come 
when  you.  having  reached  the  proper  age, 
may  be  called  on  to  serve.  If  that  call  comes, 
we  have  no  fear  of  your  answer.  For  if  there 
is  one  thing  that  has  been  proved,  not  only 
now  but  in  all  our  national  history,  it  is  that 
the  youth  of  school  and  college  know: 

"Tis  man's  perdition  to  be  safe 
When  for  the  truth  he  ought  to  die." 

That  lesson  we  need  not  teach  them. 

But  I  would  remind  you,  first  of  all,  that  it 
was  in  the  midst  of  our  great  struggle  for 
national  independence  that  a  young  man  con- 
ceived and  carried  out  the  founding  of  this 
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Academy,  "that  learning  and  character 
might  be  preserved  and  fostered  in  the  land." 
In  the  midst  of  the  desperate  struggle  for 
national  existence  this  Academy  was  founded. 
Remember  that!  And  it  was  founded  that 
high  learning  and  high  character  might  be 
fostered  and  preserved. 

Then  another  thing.  Let  me  remind  you  of 
the  sources  to  which  the  country  is  looking 
for  trained  officers  to-day,  for  material  for 
training  officers.    They  are  looking  to  schools 

—  colleges.  Why?  Because  on  the  whole 
those  that  have  had  that  training  have  de- 
veloped their  intellectual  powers  so  that  they 
make  the  best  material.  They  have  learned, 
in  greater  or  less  degree,  how  to  use  a  trained 
mind;  and  a  trained  mind  is  very  essential  for 
the  officer  in  these  days.  As  Major  Azan,  the 
head  of  the  French  Mission  that  has  come  to 
us  to  help  train  our  Reserve  Officers'  Training 
Corps,  said  last  night,  addressing  potential 
officers:  "If  you  are  not  trained,  you  have 
killed  your  men."  The  safety  of  the  men  de- 
pends upon  the  trained  officer;  and  the  coun- 
try depends  upon  the  schools  and  colleges 
to-day  to  furnish  intellectually  trained  men. 
The  way  in  which  those  schools  and  colleges 
can  respond  is  by  giving  a  high  degree  of  train- 
ing to  their  best  material. 

Not  only  that.   The  war  is  not  to  be  fought 

—  whether  it  be  in  time  of  battle  or  time  of 
peace  —  upon  the  battle  line.  Science  is  in 
demand,  and  on  science  —  pure  science  — 
depends  the  success  in  battle  and  in  peace. 
One  of  the  great  anxieties  —  so  I  was  told 
within  ten  days  by  an  eminent  scientist  of  this 
country — one  of  the  great  anxieties  of  the 
scientists  who  have  been  gathered  together  to 
help  us  in  this  struggle  on  which  we  are 
embarking,  is  to  see  that  pure  science  is  con- 
tinued, for  without  it  applied  science  will 
presently  drop  back  and  we  shall  fail  in  our 
endeavor. 

Then  I  would  remind  you  of  another  thing. 
War,  we  hope,  is  not  the  normal  occupation 
of  man,  and  it  is  not  to  be  our  occupation  for 
long.  Peace  and  the  occupations  of  peace  are 
the  things  for  which  you  must  prepare. 
Those  are  the  permanent  things,  those  are  the 
things  that  last.  Think  for  a  moment,  you 
who  have  studied  medieval  history  and  the 


history  of  the  Renaissance.  If  you  were  asked 
what  is  it  that  the  thirteenth  and  the  four- 
teenth centuries  are  remembered  for,  or  that 
great  period  from  the  twelfth  to  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth,  there  are  just  two  things  that 
stand  out  above  all  others,  and  those  are: 
Dante,  the  poet;  and  Gothic  architecture. 
Creations  of  the  mind!  The  battles,  the 
struggles,  the  popes  and  kings,  they  are  of 
comparatively  little  importance;  but  Gothic 
architecture  and  Dante  alone  are  the  two 
great  gifts  that  we  think  of  first  to  the  world. 

When  we  think  of  man's  struggle  through 
all  the  ages,  we  think  of  his  development,  of 
his  accomplishment  for  freedom, —  the  very 
question  that  is  now  at  stake.  It  is  that  for 
which  your  fathers  struggled,  from  the  day  of 
Marathon  to  the  Battle  of  the  Marne;  and  it 
is  for  the  use  of  that  freedom  that  you  are 
training  your  intellectual  powers.  There  is  a 
time  coming,  and  coming  soon,  we  hope, 
after  the  war;  and  in  that  period  after  the  war 
there  must  be  much  rebuilding,  there  must 
be  also  much  continuing.  The  precious 
things  of  art,  of  literature,  of  science,  all  of 
the  things  of  the  mind  and  of  the  spirit  that 
man  has  so  painfully  gained,  you  must  be 
prepared  to  carry  on.  Upon  you  who  have 
entered  upon  the  career  of  high  scholarship 
early, —  upon  you  especially  this  depends. 

All  that,  you  may  feel,  is  very  well,  and  yet 
there  comes  in  upon  us  all  the  time  —  upon 
young  and  old  alike  —  the  demand  to  do 
something,  as  we  say,  directly  for  the  war. 
I  feel  it,  and  I  know  that  you  sometimes  feel 
it  in  even  greater  degree.  But  let  me  remind 
you  again  of  the  Founder  of  this  Academy, 
and  what  he  would  say  to  you  to-day:  that 
your  loyal  duty,  every  one  of  you,  members  of 
this  Society  or  not, —  the  loyal  duty  of  every- 
one of  you  young  men  is  to  train  himself  in- 
tellectually, so  that  if  the  call  comes  to  arms 
in  due  season,  you  will  be  prepared  to  serve, 
and  serve  intelligently  and  save  your  kind;  and 
if  happily  the  call  comes  for  the  arts  of  peace, 
you  can  make  your  great  contribution  there. 

Have  patience,  then,  have  diligence,  and 
above  all  have  confidence  that  this  is  worth 
while.  Worth  while!  Nay,  it  is  much  more 
than  that;  it  is  your  solemn,  loyal  duty  to 
your  country  and  to  the  world. 


There  then  followed  the  annual  competition 
for  the  Potter  prizes,  the  contestants  being  five 
members  of  the  graduating  class,  chosen  for 
excellence  in  original  declamation.  The 
speakers  were  as  follows: — 

Smuts,  the  Statesman  of  South  Africa 

William  Smith  Clark.  Cambridge 


Facing  the  ( 'risis 

Robert  Ten  Broeck  Stevens,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 
Our  Joffre 

Raymond  Thomas  Rich,  Hingham  Center 
America's  Debt  to  France 

Powers  Hapgood,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Our  Future  Attitude  towards  Germany- 
Edgar  Ott  Richards,  Easton,  Pa. 
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This  contest  concluded.  Principal  Steams 
read  the  long  list  of  prize  winners  for  the 
current  year;  and  each  boy  stepped  to  the 
platform  to  receive  his  award  as  his  name  was 
called.  Prizes  and  scholarships  were  assigned 
as  follows: — 

IN  ENGLISH 

The  Draper  Prizes,  selected  declamations,  $25, 
$15  (already  awarded);  endowed  by  the  late  \Y.  F. 
Draper  of  the  class  of  1843.  First.  George  Ellsworth 
Gale,  Jr.,  Pawtucket,  R.  I.;  second,  Roger  Brush 
Haviland,  Gloversville,  X.  Y.  Committee  of  award: 
Charles  T.  Dole.  Andover;  Addison  B.  LeBoutillier, 
Andover;  Augustus  P.  Thompson,  Andover. 

The  Means  Prizes,  original  declamations,  $20, 
$12,  $8  (already  awarded);  endowed  by  the  late 
William  G.  Means  of  Boston,  class  of  1807.  First, 
Richard  Adamson  Lumpkin,  Mattoon,  111.;  second, 
William  Boardman  Knox,  Andover;  third.  William 
Smith  Clark,  Cambridge.  Committee  of  award: 
Principal  Natham  C.  Hamhlin,  Andover;  Prof. 
YVilliam  S.  Spencer,  Andover. 

The  Robinson  Prizes,  extemporaneous  debate, 
$10,  $10,  $10  (already  awarded);  endowed  by  the 
late  Henry  S.  Robinson  of  Andover.  Powers  Hap- 
good,  Indianapolis.  Ind.:  Harry  Klock  Schauffler. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Flmer  Reese  Heeler.  Norfolk, 
Neli.    Committee  of  award:  Gerard  Chapin,  Ando- 


ver; Howard  A.  Cutler,  Andover;  C.  Carleton 
Kimball.  Andover. 

The  Schweppe  Prizes,  for  excellence  in  English, 
•S.'SO.  **20;  sustained  by  Charles  II.  Schweppe,  class 
of  1898.  First,  Howard  Hdlton  Noyes,  Kenwood, 
X.  Y*.:  second.  Harry  Kloek  Schauffler,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  Judge:  Prof.  F.  C.  L.  van  Steenderen,  Lake 
Forest  College,  Lake  Forest,  111. 

The  Goodhue  Prizes,  excellence  in  English  litera- 
ture and  composition,  including  the  more  practical 
topics  of  elementary  rhetoric,  $15,  $10;  sustained  by 
the  family  of  the  late  Francis  A.  Goodhue  of  Ando- 
ver. First.  Graham  Penfield,  Evanston,  111.;  second, 
James  Sayre  Pickering,  East  Orange,  N.  J.  Judge 
Prof.  Walter  Bridgman,  Lake  Forest  College.  Lake 
Forest.  111. 

The  Andrew  Potter  Prizes,  best  essays  on  assigned 
subjects  at  Commencement  exercises,  $,'50.  $-20; 
sustained  by  J.  Tracy  Potter,  class  of  1890.  First, 
Raymond  Thomas  Rich,  Hingham  Center;  second, 
Edgar  Ott  Richards.  Easton,  Pa. 

IX  GREEK 

The  Cook  Prizes,  excellence  in  Greek.  $15,  $10, 
$5;  endowed  by  the  late  Joseph  Cook,  LL.D.,  class 
of  1857.  First  and  second  divided  between  William 
Smith  Clark,  Cambridge,  and  Theodore  Chase 
Greene,  Baltimore,  Md.;  third,  not  awarded.  Com- 
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mittee  of  award:  the  Instructors  in  the  Classical 
Department  of  Phillips  Academy. 

IN  LATIN 

The  Dove  Prizes,  excellence  in  Latin,  $'20,  $15, 
$10;  founded  by  the  late  G.  W.  W.  Dove  of  Andover, 
and  sustained  by  his  sons.  First,  Raymond  Thomas 
Rich,  Hingham  Center;  second,  Alvin  Frederick 
Cohen,  Summerville,  S.  C;  third,  (not  assigned*. 
Judge:  Prof.  Charles  H.  Forbes,  Head  of  the  Latin 
Department  in  Phillips  Academy. 

IN  THE  CLASSICS 

The  Valpey  Classical  Prizes,  Latin  and  Greek 
Composition,  $10,  $10;  founded  by  the  bequest  of 
the  late  Rev.  Thomas  G.  Valpey,  class  of  1854. 
Latin:  Porter  Stevens  Dickinson,  Lunenburg;  judge: 
John  H.  Manning,  Andover.  Greek:  Carlton 
Farrar  Heard,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

Special  second  prize  in  Greek  Composition, 
awarded  from  the  Cook  Greek  Prize,  $5.  Robert 
Murdoch  Miller,  Plainfield,  N.  J.;  honorable  men- 
tion: Leonard  North  Seymour,  Elgin,  Neb.;  Nathan- 
iel Tyler  Lane,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Judge:  Harris  Gary 
Hudson,  A.B.,  of  Phillips  Academy. 

IN  MATHEMATICS 
The  Convers  Prizes,  excellence  in  mathematics  in 
the  Classical  Department  as  determined  by  an  ex- 
amination in  the  original  work  of  Plane  Geometry, 
$20,  $15,  $10;  endowed  by  the  late  E.  B.  Convers 
of  Englewood,  N.  J.,  class  of  1857.  First,  George 
Eaton  Dresser,  Chicopee;  second,  Sewall  Arthur 
Jones,  Andover;  third,  Louis  Gregg  Neville,  Jr., 
Wellesley  Hills.  Judge:  Bayard  D.  York,  A.B., 
Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Hartford  High  School, 
Hartford,  Connecticut. 

IN  PHYSICS 

The  William  S.  Wadsworth  Prize  for  excellence 
in  Physics,  $10;  sustained  by  Dr.  W.  S.  Wadsworth 
of  Philadelphia,  class  of  1887  (awarded  to  that  mem- 
ber of  the  Scientific  Department  having  highest 
grade  of  work  for  the  year).  Crawford  Fairbanks 
Failey,  Terre  Haute.  Ind. 

Special  prize  in  Physics,  awarded  to  that  member 
of  the  Classical  Department  having  highest  rank 
for  the  entire  year;  sustained  by  a  member  of  the 
class  of  1887,  $10.  Theodore  Chase  Greene,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

IN  GERMAN 

The  Robert  Stevenson  German  Prize,  excellence 
in  German  Composition,  $8;  founded  by  Robert 
Stevenson,  Jr.,  class  of  1896.  Harold  Hunter  Schaff, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Honorable  mention:  John  Man- 
ning Phillips,  Andover;  James  Milton  DeCamp, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Judge:  Hollon  A.  Farr,  Ph.D., 
Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

The  John  Aiken  German  Prizes,  for  excellence  in 
German  Prose,  $30,  $20;  sustained  by  a  member  of 
the  class  of  1873  in  memory  of  John  Aiken,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Trustees  from  1845  to  1863. 


First,  George  Van  Siclen  Smith,  Richmond  Hill, 
L.  I.,  New  York;  second,  Harold  Hunter  Schaff, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Committee  of  award:  The  German 
Department  of  Phillips  Academy. 

IN  FRENCH 
The  Frederic  Holkins  Taylor  Prize,  for  excellence 
in  French  Conversation  or  French  Composition,  $8; 
founded  by  an  anonymous  friend  of  the  class  of 
1868.  James  Sayre  Pickering,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 
Committee  of  award:  The  French  Department  of 
Phillips  Academy. 

IN  AMERICAN  ARCHAEOLOGY 
For  excellence  in  American  Archaeology,  $25; 
sustained  by  Charles  Peabody,  Ph.D.,  Director  of 
the  Department.  Alvin  Frederick  Cohen,  Summer- 
ville, S.  C.  Judge:  Dr.  Charles  Peabody,  Director 
of  the  Department. 

IN  CHEMISTRY 
The  Dalton  Prize,  for  excellence  in  chemistry, 
$50  (awarded  for  the  highest  grade  of  work  for  the 
entire  year).    Raymond  Thomas  Rich,  Hingham 
Center. 

IN  HISTORY 

The  Snell  History  Prize,  for  excellence  in  Ameri- 
can History,  $50;  sustained  by  Bertrand  H.  Snell  of 
Pottsdam,  N.  Y.  Edgar  Ott  Richards,  Easton,  Pa. 
Judge:  Prof.  Emerson  D.  Fite,  Vassar  College, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

The  George  Lauder  Prize,  for  excellence  in 
English  History,  $50;  in  memory  of  George  Lauder 
of  the  class  of  1897.  Ferris  Baldwin  Briggs,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.  Judge:  Archibald  Freeman,  A.M.,  Head 
of  the  History  Department  in  Phillips  Academy. 

IN  HARMONY 

Awarded  to  that  member  of  the  class  in  Harmony 
who  attains  the  highest  grade  of  work  throughout 
the  year,  $10;  sustained  by  Edward  Brooks  of 
Andover.  Divided  between  Roderick  Bissell  Jones, 
Winsted,  Conn.,  and  Arthur  Ward  Spencer,  Lowell. 
FOR  ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS 

The  Butler-Thwing  Prize  (already  awarded), 
awarded  to  that  member  of  the  Junior  class  who  has 
secured  the  highest  average  on  the  examinations  for 
entrance  to  the  Academy,  $15;  sustained  by  Francis 
Wendell  Butler-Thwing,  class  of  1908.  Alexander 
Watters  Dole,  Bangor,  Maine. 

FOR  HIGH  SCHOLARSHIP 

The  Faculty  Prize,  awarded  to  that  member  of 
the  Senior  class  who  has  maintained  the  highest 
general  average  in  scholarship,  $50;  sustained  by 
Sanford  H.  E.  Freund,  class  of  1897.  Alvin  Fred- 
erick Cohen,  Summerville,  S.  C.  Judge:  The 
Faculty  of  Phillips  Academy. 

IN  GENERAL  EXCELLENCE 

The  Fuller  Prize,  awarded  to  that  member  of  the 
Senior  class  who  has  best  exemplified  and  upheld  in 
his  life  and  work  at  Andover  the  ideals  and  traditions 
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of  the  school,  $50;  sustained  by  Samuel  Lester 
Fuller,  class  of  1894.  William  Watson  Russell,  Oak 
Hill,  N.  B.,  Canada.  Committee  of  award:  The 
Faculty  of  Phillips  Academy. 

The  Otis  Prize,  awarded  to  that  member  of  the 
Senior  class  who,  having  been  a  member  of  the 
school  for  at  least  three  years,  has  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Faculty  shown  the  greatest  general  improve- 
ment, $50;  sustained  by  Joseph  Fdward  Otis,  class 
of  1888.  Edgar  Ott  Richards,  Easton,  Pa.  Com- 
mittee of  award:  The  Faculty  of  Phillips  Academy. 

The  Boston  Yale  Club  Cup,  awarded  to  that 
member  of  the  Senior  class  who  attains  the  greatest 
proficiency  in  scholarship  and  athletics;  given  by 
the  Yale  Club  of  Boston.  George  Eaton  Dresser, 
( Ihicopee.  Committee  of  award:  The  Faculty  of 
Phillips  Academy. 

The  New  England  Federation  of  Harvard  Clubs 
Prize,  for  excellence  in  scholarship  combined  with 
either  excellence  in  manly  sports  or  with  any  ex- 
ample of  distinguished  moral  courage  or  endeavor. 
For  a  student  who  is  taking  the  preliminary  ex- 
aminations for  Harvard  College.  Two  books  — 
Lincoln.  Master  of  Men,  by  Alonzo  Rothschild, 
Poems,  by  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  Donald  Carter 
Starr.  Winchester.  Committee  of  award:  The 
Faculty  of  Phillips  Academy. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  James  Greenleaf  Fuller  Memorial  Scholar- 
ship, $200;  sustained  by  Samuel  Lester  Fuller,  of  the 
class  of  1894,  in  memory  of  his  brother.  Available 


during  his  Senior  year  for  a  student  of  limited  means 
who  in  the  judgment  of  the  Principal  embodies  in 
scholarship,  character,  and  influence  the  best  ideals 
of  school  life.  Frank  Mathias  Talmage,  Great 
Barrington. 

The  Harvard-Andover  Scholarships,  $300;  sus- 
tained by  Henry  S.  Van  Duzer  of  the  class  of  1871. 
Available  for  a  graduate  of  Phillips  Academy  during 
his  freshman  year  in  Harvard  College;  the  award 
based  on  high  scholarship,  to  be  announced  at  the 
close  of  the  recipient's  senior  year  in  the  school. 
Edgar  Ott  Richards.  Easton.  Pa.  Committee  of 
award:  The  Faculty  of  Phillips  Academy.  $300 
awarded  on  the  basis  of  high  scholarship  to  a  mem- 
ber of  the  incoming  Senior  class  who  is  preparing 
for  Harvard;  the  award  to  be  announced  at  the  close 
of  the  student's  middle  year  on  the  basis  of  his 
record  up  to  that  time.  George  Van  Siclen  Smith, 
Richmond  Hill,  L.  I.,  New  York.  Committee  of 
award:  The  Faculty  of  Phillips  Academy. 

P.  A.  '94-Harvard  '98  Scholarship,  to  be  awarded 
during  his  senior  year  in  Phillips  Academy  to  a 
student  of  limited  means  who  has  been  in  the 
Academy  not  less  than  one  year,  and  is  preparing 
for  Harvard,  the  recipient  to  be  in  good  scholarship 
standing  and  in  the  judgment  of  the  Principal  to 
possess  the  best  qualities  of  all-round  leadership; 
$200.   Leland  Dyer  Baker,  Provincetow  n. 

Diplomas  were  then  awarded  to  members  of 
the  graduating  class  by  Dr.  Stearns,  who,  in 
the  absence  of  Mr.  Alfred  L.  Ripley,  president 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  spoke  as  follows: — 


ADDRESS  BY  DR.  STEARNS 


Young  Gentlemen  of  the  Graduating  Class: 
In  the  unexpected  but  enforced  absence  of 
Mr.  Alfred  Lawrence  Ripley,  president  of  our 
Board  of  Trustees,  it  is  my  privilege  and 
pleasure  this  morning  to  award  you  the 
diploma  of  Phillips  Academy. 

This  is  a  season  and  a  time  which  stir  within 
every  one  of  us,  your  instructors  and  friends 
here  in  Andover,  conflicting  emotions.  We 
rejoice  with  you  in  the  success  that  you  have 
attained,  in  the  accomplishment  of  your  pur- 
pose, and  in  the  completion  of  your  course; 
and  yet  we  feel  deeply  and  sincerely  that  our 
relations,  so  close  and  so  intimate,  and  so  help- 
ful, we  think,  to  us  both,  arc  about  to  termin- 
ate. We  look  forward,  naturally,  to  the  future 
with  a  good  bit  of  apprehension,  wondering 
what  it  may  have  in  store  for  each  one  of  you, 
what  tests  you  may  be  called  upon  to  face, 
how  successfully  and  courageously  you  are 
going  to  meet  them. 

These  are  unusual  times,  indeed.  As  I  look 
over  this  group  standing  before  me  to-day,  I 
feel  it  more  deeply  than  I  have  ever  felt  before; 
because  I  know  not,  and  you  know  not,  just 


what  the  future  may  have  in  store  for  you.  just 
what  demands  may  be  made  upon  you,  what 
service  you  may  be  asked  to  perform  or  what 
sacrifice  to  render. 

One  cannot  face  a  future  so  full  of  uncer- 
tainty as  that  withput  feeling  deep  and  sin- 
cere, without  some  apprehension,  without 
some  questioning,  without  a  real  desire  to  be 
able  to  look  beyond  and  know  just  what  is 
before  us.  What  I  want  to  remind  you  this 
morning  is  this.  —  that  in  securing  the  diploma 
of  Phillips  Academy  you  have  proved  that  you 
are  capable  of  measuring  up  to  an  ideal;  you 
have  proved  that  you  have  been  able  success- 
fully to  meet  the  definite  intellectual  and 
moral  and  physical  requirements  of  a  great 
American  school,  a  school  which  turns  out  its 
hundreds  of  boys  into  the  world  and  watches 
them  go  on  into  manhood  and  do  their  work, 
a  school  which  since  the  founding  of  the 
country  itself  has  stood  for  the  same  high 
ideals  that  inspired  our  fathers  in  the  service 
w  hich  they  rendered  to  the  country  as  a  w  hole. 
For  I '  1  i 1 1 1 i | >s  Academy  simply  reflects  in  those 
ideals  the  ideals  of  this  great  land.    You  have 
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proved,  I  say,  that  you  are  capable  of  attain- 
ing the  ideal  we  have  set  before  you  here;  and 
the  diploma  which  we  bestow  upon  you  this 
morning  is  our  testimony  to  the  fact  that  we 
welcome  you  into  that  fellowship  of  men  who 
have  gone  out  from  here  and  who  have  done  so 
splendidly  their  work,  whom  you  join  now, 
and  alongside  of  whom,  following  in  the  foot- 
steps of  whom,  we  believe  that  you,  too,  will 
perform  your  work  with  the  same  devotion 
and  the  same  courage  and  the  same  high  en- 
deavor, and  that  if  the  call  comes  you  will 
make  the  same  sacrifices  as  well. —  the  great- 
est, if  need  be, —  that  those  ideals  may  be 
maintained  undimmed,  and  that  those  ideals 
may  be  given  to  other  nations  in  other  parts 
of  this  world  still  struggling  towards  a  higher 
and  a  better  and  a  cleaner  life. 

You  have  frequently  heard  it  said  that  the 
basis  of  true  education  as  set  forth  by  the 
Founders  of  this  school  was  a  strong  character. 
Do  not  misuse  that  term.  Do  not  under- 
estimate its  significance.  It  was  well  defined 
by  that  scholar  and  patriot;  and  it  meant  to 
him,  as  it  must  mean  to  everyone  who  stops 
to  think,  something  definite,  not  visionary, 
something  real,  something  existent  and  not 
theoretical.  It  means  that  which  alone  in 
ourselves  is  worth  while,  that  alone  which  we 
can  carry  on  into  the  future  and  into  a  life 
beyond;  that  which  is  made  up  of  the  keen 
active,  alert,  trained  mind,  using  its  power  for 
the  furtherance  of  high  moral  purposes  and 
high  spiritual  ends;  combined,  united,  making 
the  true  man. 

We  want  you  to  realize  as  you  step  out  from 
these  halls  to  take  up  your  work  that  Phillips 
Academy,  having  set  its  seal  of  approval  upon 
you,  expects  you  to  live  up  to  those  ideals,  to 
cherish  them  and  guard  them,  make  them  the 
inspiration  of  your  life,  that  you  may  better 
serve  your  country,  may  better  serve  the  time 
in  which  you  live,  may  better  serve  humanity 
throughout  the  world. 

And  just  bear  in  mind  this:  that  though 
there  is  unrest  in  the  air  to-day,  though  there 


The  program  for  the  morning  closed  with 
the  singing  of  the  school  hymn,  and  the  bene- 
diction. The  members  of  the  class  of  1917  are 
as  follows : — 

CLASSICAL  DEPARTMENT 

Elbridge  Adams,  2d,  Williamstown 

Karl  Raymond  Andrew,  Danbury,  Conn. 

Elmer  Reese  Beeler,  Norfolk,  Neb. 

William  Bolton,  Jr.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Chester  Guild  Holt  wood.  Grand  Rapids,  Midi. 

Charles  Harvey  Bradley,  Jr.,  Dubuque,  la. 

Donald  Winslow  Brow  n,  Punxsutawney,  Pa. 


is  something  of  hysteria  at  times  about  us, 
and  we  are  all  seeking  to  know  where  and  how 
and  when  we  may  best  serve  our  country  and 
the  common  cause,  if  we  stop  and  listen  to  the 
still,  small  voice  of  duty,  which  we  must  listen 
to  at  times  to  hear  at  all  in  the  clamor  of  the 
world  about  us,  that  call  of  duty  more  often 
than  not  points  the  way  to  the  common  every- 
day task.  Our  duty  may  not  yet  be  to  serve 
in  the  field;  it  may  not  yet  be  to  serve  under 
the  glamor  and  in  the  light  of  a  public  watch- 
ing and  waiting  to  see  what  we  are  going  to 
do;  it  may  be  simply  in  the  performance  of  the 
daily  task  around  us,  which  for  the  moment 
seems  perhaps  commonplace,  but  which  may 
be  the  only  thing  which  can  truly  fit  us  to 
render  when  the  test  comes  the  largest  and 
the  best  service  of  which  we  are  capable. 

Just  the  other  day  there  appeared  in  one  of 
the  English  papers,  in  an  editorial  article, 
this  significant  statement  —  I  want  to  repeat 
it  to  you  now,  because  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
has  its  lesson  to  us  here  in  America  just  as  truly 
as  it  has  its  lesson  for  the  youth  of  England: 
"It  is  youth  that  is  fighting  our  battle  on 
the  field,  and  it  is  youth  that  is  doing  the  hard- 
est thinking."  II  may  be  your  lot  to  have  to 
think  hard.  It  may  be  your  lot  to  fight,  and 
light  hard,  on  the  field.  But  wherever  the  call 
comes,  as  true  sons  of  this  old  school,  stand 
true  to  the  ideals  which  have  been  held  before 
you  here,  uphold  by  your  life  and  by  your  con- 
duct and  the  service  which  you  render  the 
traditions  which  have  come  down  to  us  through 
the  passing  ages,  which  have  inspired  each  one 
of  us  in  turn  through  his  own  schooldays,  and 
which  it  is  our  duty  and  our  privilege  to  main- 
tain undimmed,  and  to  hand  on  undimmed  to 
those  who  come  after  us. 

In  the  full  conviction  that  that  will  be  your 
record,  that  we  shall  be  proud  of  your  achieve- 
ment and  proud  to  own  you  as  graduates  of 
this  school,  I  bestow  on  you  in  behalf  of  the 
Trustees  and  the  faculty  whom  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent,  the  diploma  of  Phillips 
Academy. 


William  Smith  Clark.  Cambridge 
Alvin  Frederick  Cohen.  Summerville,  S.  C. 
Paul  Howard  Crane.  Montelair,  N.  J. 
Arthur  Paul  Davis,  Watcrbury,  Conn. 
George  Eaton  Dresser,  Chicopee 
James  Henry  Eaton,  Lawrence 
Leslie  Evers,  Melrose  Highlands 
Theodore  Chase  Greene,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Powers  Hapgood,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 
Carlton  Farrar  Heard,  Manchester,  X.  H. 
Charles  Harold  Helliwell,  Rural  Valley,  Pa. 
Richard  Withington  Howe,  Cohasset 
Roderick  Bissell  Jones,  Winsted,  Conn 
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Thomas  Haskins  Joyce,  Pasadena,  Cal. 
Edgar  Ellsworth  Kelly,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 
Richard  Adamson  Lumpkin,  Mattoon,  111. 
Duer  McLanahan,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Rolph  Thayer  Marsh,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 
William  Bosworth  Martin,  Lowell 
Raymond  Barnard  Miles,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Anthony  Andrew  Piazza,  Lawrence 
James  Sayre  Pickering,  East  Orange,  X.  J. 
James  Arlin  Pollock,  Pasadena,  Cal. 
Raymond  Thomas  Rich,  Hingham  Center 
Edgar  Ott  Richards,  Easton,  Pa. 
Donald  Winnifred  Smith,  Barre,  Vt. 
Newell  Couch  Smith,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Arthur  Ward  Spence,  Lowell 
Robert  Ten  Broeck  Stevens,  Plainfield,  X.  J. 
Carl  Frederick  Stohn,  Roslindale 
Isadore  Lewis  Westerman,  Stoughton 
George  Brown  Wetherbee,  Bath,  Me. 

David  Hay  Atwater,  Xew  York,  X.  Y. 
George  Storer  Baldwin,  Jr.,  Chestnut  Hill 
Martin  Buell  Beardslee,  Xewbury,  X.  H. 
Thurston  Pond  Blodget,  Bucksport,  Me. 
John  Edward  Brennan,  Xatick 
Harlan  Wooster  Cooley,  Chicago,  111. 
Donald  Corprew  Dines,  Denver,  Col. 
Owen  Carlisle  Frost,  Auburndale 
Charles  Fox  Ivins,  Plainfield,  X.  J. 
John  Raymond  Kelley,  Cambiidge 
Edward  MacDonald  King,  Plainfield,  X.  J. 
Humphrey  Lloyd,  Ridgewood,  X.  J. 
Robert  Murdoch  Miller,  Plainfield,  X.  J. 
William  Randolph  Moore,  Mobile,  Ala. 
Thomas  Ward  O'Connell,  East  Hartford,  Conn. 
Charles  Chase  Page,  Boston 
Alexander  Tison,  Jr.,  Elmira,  X.  Y. 

SCIEXTIFIC  DEPARTMEXT 

Treat  Payne  Andrew,  Xaugatuck,  Conn. 
Harry  Wilbur  Barnes,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Ethan  Allen  Beer,  Hibbing,  Minn. 
George  Laurance  Blodget,  Bucksport,  Me. 
Lucian  Willis  Bugbce,  Jr.,  Southbridge 
Donald  Fell  Carpenter,  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa. 
Frank  Miller  Falconer,  Jamestown,  X.  Y. 
James  Warner  Fletcher,  Middlebury,  Vt. 
Alexander  Duer  Harvey,  Merrick,  L.  I.,  X.  Y. 
Robert  Kennedy,  Lawrence 
Watts  Francis  Linderman,  Oswego,  X.  Y. 
Philip  Sheridan  Mason,  Ayer 
Rodney  Halstead  Mills,  Xew  Haven,  Conn. 
Henry  Russell  Murphy,  Lawrence 
Graham  Penficld,  Evanston,  111. 
Daniel  Rogers  Pinkham,  Lynn 
Willard  Bates  Purington,  Augusta,  Me. 
William  Watson  Russell,  Oak  Hill,  X.  B.,  Canada 
Myron  Lewis  Schafer,  Xew  York,  X.  Y. 
Henry  Munger  Simmons,  Herkimer,  X.  Y. 
Reginald  Hammerick  Smithwick,  Lexington 


John  Alden  Van  Campen,  Elmira,  X.  Y. 
Jack  Morris  Wright,  Xew  York,  X.  Y. 

George  Washington  Allen,  Saranac  Lake,  X.  Y. 
Wallace  Xorton  Barker,  Michigan  City,  Ind. 
Ferris  Baldwin  Briggs,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 
Philip  Gordon  Knowlton,  Xew  Haven,  Conn. 
Mansfield  Allen  Lyon,  Meriden,  Conn. 
William  Henry  Meyer,  Brooklyn.  X.  Y. 
Raymond  Bowen  Munger,  Waterbury,  Conn. 
Frank  Wale  Xorton,  Springfield 
Aubrey  Harold  Russell,  Oak  Hill,  X.  B.,  Canada 
John  Osmon  Stubbs,  Portland,  Ore. 
Donald  Case  Townley,  Xew  York,  N.  Y. 
Percy  Weston  Wanamaker,  Melrose  Highlands 
Jones  Warren  Wilder,  Xew  York,  X.  Y. 

Senior  honors  for  distinction  in  the  work  of 
various  departments  of  study  were  awarded  to 
the  following  students: — ■ 

Algebra,  advanced:  George  Eaton  Dresser. 

Bible:  William  Smith  Clark,  Alvin  Frederick 
Cohen. 

Chemistry:  Thurston  Pond  Blodget,  James  War- 
ner Fletcher,  Roderick  Bissell  Jones. 

English:  Alvin  Frederick  Cohen,  James  Sayre 
Pickering,  Raymond  Thomas  Rich. 

French^  elementary:  James  Warner  Fletcher, 
Henry  Russell  Murphy,  Willard  Bates  Purinton. 

French,  advanced:  William  Smith  Clark,  Alvin 
Frederick  Cohen,  Carlton  Farrar  Heard,  James 
Sayre  Pickering,  Raymond  Thomas  Rich,  Edgar  Ott 
Richards,  John  Alden  Van  Campen. 

German,  elementary:  Willard  Bates  Purington, 
Edgar  Ott  Richards. 

German,  advanced:  Henry  Russell  Murphy. 

Greek,  elementary:  Carlton  Farrar  Heard. 

Harmony:  Roderick  Bissell  Jones,  Arthur  Ward 
Spence. 

History,  American:  Frank  Miller  Falconer,  Edgar 
Ott  Richards. 

History,  English:  Ferris  Baldwin  Briggs. 

Latin:  Alvin  Frederick  Cohen,  Raymond  Thomas 
Rich. 

Latin  Composition:  Raymond  Thomas  Rich. 

Mechanical  Drawing:  Donald  Fell  Carpenter, 
Paul  Howard  Crane,  Mansfield  Allen  Lyon. 

Physics:  James  Warner  Fletcher,  Theodore  Chase 
Greene,  Roderick  Bissell  Jones,  Willard  Bates  Pur- 
inton. 

Solid  Geometry:  Frank  Wale  Xorton. 
Spanish:  Alvin  Frederick  Cohen,  Reginald  Ham- 
merick Smithwick. 

After  the  usual  informal  gathering  in  front 
of  the  Borden  Gymnasium,  during  which 
photographs  were  taken  of  several  of  the  older 
alumni  and  some  of  the  reunion  classes,  the 
guests  assembled  at  one  o'clock  for  the  annual 
dinner,  for  which  about  four  hundred  covers 
were  laid.    During  the  dinner,  which  was  en- 
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livened  by  cheers  and  songs,  the  Waltham 
Watch  Company  band  played  various  patriotic 
selections.  When  the  tables  were  cleared,  the 
president  of  the  Alumni  Association,  Judge 
William  H.  Wadhams  of  the  class  of  1892, 
called  for  the  report  of  the  nominating  com- 
mittee, which  was  presented  as  follows  by  the 
chairman,  Mr.  Frank  H.  Hardy: — President, 
Dr.  David  J.  Burrell,  1863,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
vice-presidents:  William  W.  Farnam,  1862, 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  Henry  P.  Emerson,  1867, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Edward  S.  Martin,  1892,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  William  P.  Dav,  1877,  North 
Germantown,  N.  Y.,  Alfred  I.  duPont,  1882, 
Wilmington,  Del.,  Fred  E.  Weyerhauser,  1892, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  William  T.  Bacon,  1902, 
Chicago,  111.;  statistical  secretary,  George  T. 
Eaton,  1873,  Andover;  secretary,  Frederick  E. 
Newton,  1893,  Andover;  treasurer,  Bernard 
M.  Allen,  1888,  Andover.  These  officers  were 
unanimously  elected.  Judge  Wadhams  then 
read  the  following  telegram: — 


Principal  Phillips  Academy, 
Andover,  Mass. 

Invitation  to  anniversary  received  to- 
day. Thanks.  Belonging  to  the  prairies 
of  the  Pacific  I  greet  you  and  all  the  Phil- 
lips Boys  of  the  Atlantic.  Thank  God  the 
United  States  has  drawn  the  sword  for 
liberty,  freedom,  and  democracy.  Thank 
God  old  Phillips  has  already  ambulances 
at  the  front.  Could  the  young  men  of 
America  see  our  returned  men,  some  leg- 
less, some  armless,  some  blind,  and  some 
insane,  they  would  not  hesitate  to  join  us 
in  suppressing  Prussian  Militarism.  Kind- 
ly read  this  at  the  anniversary  dinner. 
Health  to  Phillips  Andover!  Long  live 
the  King! 

ARTHUR  STANTON,  P.A.  '78 

Judge  Wadhams  then  addressed  the  gather- 
ing in  part  as  follows: — 


ADDRESS  BY  JUDGE  WADHAMS 


We  gather  at  a  time  when  our  country  is  at 
war  to  pledge  anew  allegiance  to  this  old 
school  of  ours.  Fortunate  we  are  that  in  so 
doing  we  pledge  our  faith  in  that  we  here  found 
worth  while,  worth  striving  for,  and,  if  need 
be,  worth  fighting  for! 

Our  pride  in  Andover  is  no  little  pride  in 
what  we  love  because  it  was  our  own  —  and 
we  do  love  it  —  but  something  more  than 
pride  of  possession.  We  glory  in  Andover  for 
what  she  has  taught  us,  for  the  best  that  she 
has  made  of  us,  for  what  she  has  stood  for,  for 
what  she  is, —  the  birthplace  of  purposeful 
endeavor,  where  the  high  hope  of  youth  led 
each  to  strive  his  utmost  in  a  common  service 
for  the  common  good.  So,  here  we  learned  the 
first  lessons  in  life,  and  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness,  that  we  might  understand  and 
so  maintain  democracy. 

From  the  foundation  of  the  school,  men  have 
gone  forth  to  lives  of  usefulness,  directed  by 
the  compelling  spirit  of  democracy,  which  first 
they  learned  as  boys  at  Andover. 

Since  Andover  was  founded,  our  country  has 
crossed  the  mountains  and  the  prairies;  great 
cities  have  been  peopled;  and  the  stars  of  many 
new  states  have  been  added  to  the  flag.  Nor 
in  that  progress  has  any  better  guarantee  of 
happiness  been  found  than  the  democracy  of 
equal  opportunity,  of  freedom  with  respect  for 
the  rights  of  others,  so  ably  taught  at  Andover. 

On  this  Commencement  Day  the  men  of 
Andover  are  again  called  to  dedicate  them- 
selves to  the  principles  of  liberty.  Our  country 
has,  as  it  were,  been  living  in  its  undergraduate 
days.    From  its  foundation  to  the  present 


time  it  has  lived,  as  it  were,  in  its  own  world, 
pursuing  its  own  courses,  learning  its  own 
great  lessons  of  liberty,  of  union,  of  democ- 
racy. It  has  reached  Commencement  Day, 
the  beginning  of  new  things,  the  entrance  upon 
a  larger  and  a  fuller  field,  the  participation  in 
world  affairs.  It  has  fought  great  wars  for 
liberty  in  the  past.  Its  first  great  war  was  for 
national  independence;  its  second  great  war 
was  for  union  and  individual  liberty;  and  this 
its  greatest  war,  is  waged  for  international 
liberty,  in  order  that  the  world  itself  may  at 
last  be  free ! 

Who  can  belter  understand  the  high  pur- 
pose and  object  of  this  war  than  the  men  of 
Andover?  "The  world  must  be  made  safe  for 
democracy,"  that  is  our  country's  battle-cry. 
The  President's  immortal  sentence  would  have 
been  meaningless  had  the  world  not  been 
shown  the  meaning  of  democracy  by  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  made  good  at 
Lexington  and  Concord;  by  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  made  good  at  Gettysburg  and 
Appomattox;  and  by  the  establishment  of 
government  instead  of  sovereignty  in  Cuba;  by 
the  sheltering  protection  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine; by  the  overthrow  of  piracy  on  the  coast 
of  Morocco;  and  by  the  return  of  the  Boxer 
indemnity  to  China.  The  principles  of  de- 
mocracy have  not  only  had  their  triumphs, 
exemplified  in  national  growth  and  con- 
spicuous in  governmental  action,  but  even 
greater  victories  have  been  achieved  through 
the  power  and  the  influence  of  American 
democracy  in  the  development  of  the  great 
freedom-loving  peoples  of  the  world. 
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It  is  for  such  purpose,  "with  malice  toward 
none"  but  with  determination  to  achieve  a 
result  from  the  war  which  shall  justify  the  loss 
of  treasure  and  of  blood,  that  this,  the  greatest 
democracy  of  the  world,  has  entered  upon  and 
is  taking  part  in  the  war.  The  men  of  Ando- 
ver,  the  men  of  our  schools  and  colleges  and 
universities  who,  as  the  very  foundation  of 
their  education,  have  been  taught  the  meaning 
and  the  value  of  democracy  everywhere  will 
rejoice  that  America,  under  the  leadership  of 
its  President,  has  taken  this  great  place  in  the 
leadership  of  the  free  peoples  of  the  world. 
The  men  of  Andover  have  always  been  ready 
to  do  their  part.  We  take  just  pride  in  the  fact 


Judge  Wadhams  was  frequently  interrupted 
by  cheers  and  applause.  After  he  had  con- 
cluded his  formal  address,  he  then  introduced 
as  the  first  speaker,  Principal  Alfred  E. 
Stearns,  of  whom  he  said  the  following: — 

"And  now  we  come  home  from  this  our 
battle-cry  to  the  mother  that  has  taught  us  the 
meaning  of  it  all,  to  the  one  school  which  we 
will  admit  among  ourselves  is  the  greatest  of 
all  teachers  of  democracy.  We  have  with  us 
the  Principal  of  that  school,  who  is  in  his  life 


that  among  the  first  to  carry  the  flag  on  the 
firing  line  across  the  seas  was  the  ambulance 
unit  manned  by  the  boys  from  Andover. 
Andover  alumni  in  full  numbers  arc  found  in 
every  branch  of  the  service,  and  as  they  have 
served  gloriously  in  peace  for  democracy  they 
will  serve  gloriously  in  this  greatest  of  wars  for 
democracy.  At  Andover,  at  every  seat  of 
learning  but  particularly  at  Andover,  at  the 
Commncement  gathering  of  its  sons,  we  re- 
dedicate  ourselves  to  the  democracy  of  our 
youth,  to  the  democracy  of  the  youth  of  the 
country,  to  the  greater  democracy  of  our 
majority,  to  the  war  for  the  democracy  of  the 
world.  I  propose  a  toast  to  the  health  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 


the  best  examplar  of  that  democracy  we  so 
much  admire.  Andover  and  Al  Stearns  are 
synonymous.  Some  of  our  banners  have  on 
them  'Andover,'  and  I  notice  yonder  two 
shields  with  the  letter  'A'  alone  —  which  I 
take  it  stands  for  'Al'.  He  is  A  1 ;  a  real  man, 
a  great  principal,  and  our  beloved  friend  — 
Al  Stearns." 

After  a  long  cheer  had  been  given  for  "Al" 
Stearns,  the  Principal  spoke  as  follows: — 


ADDRESS  BY  DR.  STEARNS 


Mr.  Toastmaster,  Fellow  Alumni  of  Phil- 
lips Academy,  Ladies  and  Friends:  It  is  a 
humble  but  pleasant  task  that  falls  to  my  lot 
on  these  anniversary  occasions,  to  say  a  word 
in  behalf  of  the  school  that  we  meet  to  honor, 
and  to  speak  for  mj  colleagues  on  the  faculty 
and  the  Trustees,  and  so  far  as  I  am  able  to 
gel  back  into  boyhood  days,  to  speak  for  the 
undergraduate  body  as  well. 

The  record  of  each  year  is  not  so  very  differ- 
ent from  that  which  precedes  it,  and  yet  -'ach 
has  its  peculiar  problems, —  and  its  peculiar 
progress,  I  hope. 

Anyone  who  has  attended  the  exercises  so 
far  this  year  realizes  that  the  unusual  times  in 
which  we  live  find  their  reflection  here  on 
Andover  Hill  in  the  life  of  this  old  American 
school.  That  flagpole  which  now  adorns  the 
training-field,  the  gift  of  the  Phillips  Academy 
Battalion  to  the  school;  the  program  this 
morning,  with  its  topics  so  different  from  the 
timeworn  themes  to  which  we  ordinarily  listen 
on  Commencement  morning, —  these  give 
their  own  message;  and  what  has  been  said  so 
far  here  to-day  confirms  the  truth  that  we  live 
in  unusual  limes,  and  that  each  one  of  us  feels 
the  influences  which  are  about  us. 

It  is  particularly  gratifying,  therefore,  to  be 


able  to  report  that  the  school  itself,  feeling  the 
impulse  and  the  inspiration  of  the  conditions 
under  which  we  live  to-day,  has  departed 
somewhat  in  the  course  of  recent  months  from 
its  old  established  regime,  and  has  tried  to  face 
the  new  conditions  and  the  new  problems,  the 
new  future,  with  a  view  to  using  what  it  can 
of  the  past  for  the  benefit  of  the  times  that  are 
to  come. 

Any  of  you  who  may  by  chance  have  hap- 
pened to  drift  into  Andover  in  recent  months 
must  have  experienced  something  of  a  shock 
and  I  daresay  something  of  an  inspiration,  too, 
if  you  beheld,  as  we  have  beheld  here  day  after 
day.  almost  the  entire  student  body,  some  live 
hundred  strong,  khaki-clad,  responding  to  the 
beat  of  the  drum,  listening  to  the  call  of  the 
bugle,  and  treading  those  old  sacred  meadows 
in  front  of  the  Theological  Seminary,  for  years 
consecrated  to  grass  and  daisies,  but  now  serv- 
ing, we  believe,  a  more  useful  purpose.  It  is  a 
sight  which  has  made  all  of  us  tingle  al  times, 
and  made  the  heart  rise  in  our  throat,  as  it 
were. 

We  have  tried  to  do  our  part.  We  have  had 
regular  military  drill  here.  We  have  sent  the 
only  preparatory  school  ambulance  unit  that 
has  gone  to  the  Front  —  the  second  unit,  by 
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the  way,  to  carry  the  American  flag, —  for 
only  one  unit  went  ahead  after  war  was  de- 
clared by  this  country.  I  want  to  just  relate 
one  incident  in  connection  with  that  unit,  for 
it  seems  to  me  to  typify  the  old  Andover  spirit 
and  to  show  that  Andover  men  still  drink 
from  the  old  fount  and  are  still  inspired  by  the 
old  ideals  of  service.  A  letter  from  Fred  Daly, 
my  secretary,  who  went  with  the  unit,  re- 
ceived only  a  few  days  ago,  told  me  of  the 
changes  which  had  taken  place,  and  the  new 
conditions  they  had  encountered.  Formerly 
those  who  enlisted  in  this  service  enlisted  only 
for  work  on  the  ambulances;  but  the  crying 
need  of  men  for  the  transportation  service  as 
well  was  brought  home  to  those  young  fellows 
soon  after  they  landed,  and  they  were  given  the 
choice  between  the  ambulance  work  —  fre- 
quently giving  them  long  periods  of  rest  be- 
tween decisive  actions  —  and  the  transporta- 
tion service  calling  for  hard,  less  conspicuous, 
but  equally,  if  not  more,  necessary  work.  Mr. 
Daly  wrote  that  eighteen  out  of  the  twenty- 
three  had  volunteered  for  the  transportation 
service.  "For,"  he  said,  "it  seemed  to  me 
that  that  is  what  you  and  Andover  would  have 
wanted  us  to  do, —  to  cast  in  our  lot  where  we 
can  do  the  most  good." 

In  spite  of  all  these  unusual  conditions, 
which  have  naturally  made  us  all  more  or  less 
restless  during  the  year,  which  we  have  all  felt 
and  all  suffered  from  in  a  way,  the  work  of  the 
school  has  gone  steadily  forward.  We  have 
not  forgotten  the  fact  that  our  business  is  to 
educate  the  youth  who  are  entrusted  to  us. 
Not  merely  on  the  fields  of  battle  is  service  of 
the  highest  and  truest  kind  to  be  rendered, 
and  there  is  work  to  be  done  the  few  years 
ahead  of  us.  There  is  work  to  be  done  the  next 
year,  and  the  year  after,  and  ten  years  hence; 
that  work  is  going  to  be  done  by  the  intellec- 
tual leaders  of  this  country,  and  we  are  going 
on  training  those  intellectual  leaders  to-day. 
And  the  fact  that  the  public  still  has  con- 
fidence that  we  are  doing  that  work  well  is 
shown  in  the  reports  from  our  office,  which 
indicate  that  already  at  this  particular  time 
we  have  signed  up  for  next  year  some  thirty- 
five  more  men  than  we  had  on  the  same  date 
last  year  —  and  last  year  we  were  compelled 
to  turn  away  nearly  two  hundred  late  comers. 

We  take  some  satisfaction,  too,  in  knowing 
that  that  work  is  being  passed  upon  with  ap- 
proval by  the  higher  institutions  to  which  our 
boys  go.  The  leading  scholar  in  the  freshman 
class  at  Yale  College  is  an  Andover  man,  and 
one  of  the  two  men  who  got  A's  on  their  mid- 
term reports  in  the  freshman  class  at  Harvard 
College  was  an  old  Andover  boy,  as  is  one  of 
the  five  leading  scholars  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.    Only  yesterday  or  the  day  before 


I  received  testimony  from  a  mother  who  came 
to  see  about  putting  her  boy  in  school  for  next 
year, —  confirming  testimony  which  has  come 
from  various  sources  in  the  past, —  to  the 
effect  that  the  Institute  of  Technology  —  in 
the  judgment  of  many  of  us  the  finest  scien- 
tific school  in  the  country  —  sees  in  the 
Andover  boys  about  the  best  material  it  can 
get.  When  I  asked  this  mother  how  it 
happened  that  she  desired  to  place  her  boy 
with  us,  she  said:  "I  was  sent  by  the  officers 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
They  assured  me  that  the  records  down  there 
for  the  last  five  years  indicated  that  no  better 
prepared  boys  had  come  to  them  than  those 
who  came  from  Andover." 

The  reason  for  our  success,  if  I  may  with 
due  modesty  call  it  that,  must  be  attributed 
to  the  class  of  men  who  do  our  work.  One  of 
the  things  we  have  always  gloried  in  here  is  the 
fact  that  men  who  come  to  us  and  take  their 
positions  on  our  teaching  force  are  men  who 
like  to  stay.  They  are  men  who  find  here  a 
chance  to  realize  high  ideals  in  education,  to 
grow,  and  to  help  others  to  grow,  and  to  live 
a  life  that  gives  them  a  chance  to  broaden  as 
they  go  on.  Only  this  year  I  am  reminded  of 
the  fact  that  three  of  our  strongest  instructors 
round  out  terms  of  twenty-five  years  of  un- 
selfish devotion  and  service  to  this  school. 
Mr.  Benner,  Mr.  Freeman,  and  Mr.  Graham 
have  served  us  for  twenty-five  years  —  a 
quarter  of  a  century  —  and  have  put  their 
impress,  as  we  all  recognize,  on  hundreds  of 
boys  who  have  gone  out  from  here  to  lives  of 
larger  usefulness. 

That  is  one  of  the  strongest  assets  any  school 
can  have, —  to  hold  its  men,  who  prove  their 
worth,  who  believe  in  its  ideals,  and  who 
receive  each  year  new  inspiration  for  the  work 
that  still  lies  before  them. 

Another  significant  thing  has  happened  this 
year,  also  reflecting  the  character  of  the  men 
we  have  on  our  force.  I  suppose  many  of  you 
have  heard  of  the  new  history  of  Phillips 
Academy  which  has  recently  been  published, 
the  author  of  which  is  Dr.  Fuess  of  our  English 
department.  If  you  have  not  seen  that  book, 
or  read  it, —  and  I  am  not  acting  as  advertising 
agent  just  now,  except  for  the  school, —  get  it 
and  look  it  over.  Then  I  imagine  you  will  be 
something  like  the  old  Andover  alumnus  who 
wrote  the  other  day  saying  that  he  was  reading 
it  through  for  the  third  time,  and  with  increas- 
ing interest.  And  I  ask  you  to  do  it  particu- 
larly at  this  time  because  I  believe  that  the 
Boston  Transcript  was  right  when  it  said  in 
an  editorial  written  recently  that  the  spirit  and 
the  history  of  Phillips  Academy  was  the  spirit 
and  the  history  of  New  England  and  this  great 
country.   And  on  two  or  three  occasions  that 
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paper  has  used  that  book  as  the  basis  for 
editorial  articles  calling  attention  to  the  great 
problems  that  confront  us  to-day  and  the  way 
in  which  those  problems  should  be  met.  A 
school  with  a  history  and  a  tradition  like  that 
is  certainly  one  which  we  cannot  help  but  love, 
and  one  which  in  loving  we  love  to  serve. 

As  I  look  over  the  record  of  the  past  two  or 
three  years,  and  see  all  the  chaos  and  the 
anguish  and  the  agony  and  the  mistakes,  those 
old  words  of  the  F"ounder,  so  simple,  so  direct, 
and  yet  so  tremendously  truthful,  come  back 
to  me:  "Knowledge  without  goodness  is  dan- 
gerous". What  use  is  knowledge  and  intel- 
lectual power  alone,  if  we  have  not  a  moral  and 
spiritual  ideal  towards  which  we  can  direct  it 
and  in  the  accomplishment  of  which  we  can 
use  it?  All  our  modern  inventions,  all  our 
scientific  knowledge,  if  directed  to  selfish  and 
base  ends  become  merely  tools  in  the  hands  of 
the  devil  himself.  But  when  there  is  a  moral 
goal  and  a  spiritual  end  toward  which  those 
can  be  used,  then  mankind  is  lifted  to  higher 


levels  of  life,  and  then  the  millennium  seems 
not  so  far  away. 

It  is  that  definition  of  education  which 
Phillips  Academy  still  tries  to  make  the  guiding 
principle  and  the  motive  power  of  its  life.  In- 
tellectual power!  Yes, —  by  discipline,  by 
hard  training,  by  work;  but  intellectual  power 
which  shall  be  used  not  for  a  selfish  or  a  sordid 
end,  not  for  destruction,  but  for  construction, 
for  the  uplifting  of  the  human  race  and  for 
the  realizing  of  moral  truths  and  spiritual 
ideals. 

When  the  history  of  these  times  is  written 
we  believe  that  we  shall  find,  as  we  have  found 
in  times  past,  that  Phillips  Academy  boys 
everywhere,  true  to  the  ideals  of  the  Founders, 
true  to  the  traditions  of  nearly  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  have  gone  out  to  serve  their 
country  and  serve  the  world  and  serve  their 
God,  with  vigor  and  courage  and  idealism 
and  faith;  have  done  their  duty;  have  per- 
formed their  task;  and  have  helped  humanity 
reach  its  highest  goal. 


When  Dr.  Stearns  had  concluded,  Judge  Frederick  C.  Walcott  of  the  Class  of  '87,  who 
Wadhams    introduced    the    next    speaker,     spoke  as  follows: — 


ADDRESS  BY  MR.  WALCOTT 


Ladies  and  Fellow  Alumni:  It  is  unneces- 
sary for  me  to  refer  to  my  feelings  on  this  occa- 
sion. We  all  feel  very  much  alike;  the  blood 
of  every  one  of  us  is  fairly  tingling  with  pride 
for  all  this  great  school  of  ours  stands  for  in 
this  crisis  of  the  world's  history.  There  are  no 
precedents  for  what  we  do  and  say  these  days; 
only  one  God-given  mandate  that  is  always 
with  us,  but  it  is  emphasized  by  this  crisis  — 
Do  your  best.  And  so  without  excuse  or 
apology  I  am  going  to  try  to  strike  a  very 
serious  note  here,  because  while  we  all  know 
that  the  spirit  of  the  country  is  willing,  we  also 
know  that  the  people  of  this  country  cannot 
make  good,  cannot  meet  the  terrible  respon- 
sibility that  has  been  thrust  upon  our  shoul- 
ders, except  in  the  proportion  to  which  we 
realize  what  has  happened  in  Europe. 

I  am  going  to  try  to  drive  home  to  your 
minds  two  points.  One,  what  this  Prussian 
military  system  stands  for, —  how  the  Prussian 
mind  works  on  these  problems  that  it  meets; 
and  secondly,  what  that  system  has  cost  in 
innocent  victims  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
terrible  slaughter  of  man  power  and  the  cost 
in  combatants. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago  I  went  into 
Belgium,  and  the  first  thing  that  caught  my 
eye  was  a  live  wire  fence  that  stretches  from 
the  seacoast  clear  through  along  the  Holland- 


Belgium  border  line  to  the  German  territory. 
That  fence  is  about  six  feet  high;  it  consists  of 
five  strands  of  live  wire,  each  strand  charged 
with  5000  volts  of  electricity, —  which  means 
instant  death  to  anyone  touching  it.  Every 
half-mile  along  that  fence  there  is  a  sentry  box 
which  shelters  from  the  weather  an  armed 
German  soldier;  and  that  fence  is  patrolled 
day  and  night.  In  spite  of  those  unusual  pre- 
cautions, they  celebrated  in  the  city  of  London 
a  little  more  than  a  year  ago  the  arrival  of  the 
one  hundred  thousandth  Belgian  who  had 
escaped  over  or  through  that  fence,  across 
Holland,  across  the  North  Sea  and  the 
Channel,  to  join  that  band  of  Belgians  that 
is  striving  to  keep  back  the  German  horde. 
That  is  the  spirit  that  animates  England  and 
France  to-day,  and  that  is  going  to  animate 
this  country  before  long.  That  is  the  spirit 
that  will  not  down,  that  cannot  be  conquered. 

I  want  to  give  you  two  or  three  figures  to 
carry  away  with  you.  We  have  heard  a  great 
deal  about  Belgium,  and  I  am  only  going  to 
stop  a  moment  there, — -  but  we  do  not  realize 
what  has  happened.  There  were  seven  million 
people  in  Belgium,  two  and  a  half  million 
people  approximately  in  that  part  of  northern 
France  now  occupied  by  the  Germans;  and  of 
that  nine  and  a  half  million  people,  over  four 
and  a  half  million  have  been  completely  desti- 
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tute  now  for  more  than  two  years.  That  four 
and  a  half  million  people  have  had  all  their 
industry  taken  away;  the  machinery,  the  raw 
material,  shipped  to  Germany,  many  of  the 
factories  destroyed,  their  entire  existence 
turned  into  waiting  from  one  to  three  or  four 
or  five  hours  a  day  for  one  meager  meal, — 
that  meal  given  to  them  by  charity.  It  con- 
sists of  a  chunk  of  bread  about  as  big  as  my 
fist,  and  a  half-liter  of  vegetable  soup  —  about 
a  pint  of  vegetable  soup.  That  is  all  they  get 
each  day  —  and  sometimes  they  miss  that. 

The  whole  great  undertaking  controlling  the 
food  supply  of  Belgium  and  northern  France 
has  been  administered  by  a  group  of  nearly 
50,000  —  mostly   volunteer  —  Belgians,  and 


they  in  turn  have  been  overseen  by  a  small 
group  of  loyal  volunteer  Americans  under  the 
leadership  of  that  inspired  genius,  Herbert  C. 
Hoover.  It  has  taken  roughly  more  than 
§300,000,000  to  save  the  lives  of  those  people, 
and  97%  of  that  money  has  been  advanced  by 
the  English  and  the  French  Governments. 
For  more  than  a  year  it  has  amounted  to 
nearly  $18,000,000  a  month.  This  country, 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  rich  as  we  are, 
has  only  given  $10,000,000  to  that  entire 
undertaking, —  ten  cents  per  capita;  which  is 
only  one-fifth  of  the  net  profit  that  we  have 
made  from  the  food  that  we  have  sold  the 
Belgians.  And  since  the  beginning  of  this  war 
this  great  country  has  given  to  all  of  the  war 
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suffering,  as  war  relief,  in  toto,  the  paltry 
sum  of  forty-five  cents  per  capita;  while  the 
Canadians  alone  last  year,  1916,  in  addition 
to  their  huge  war  budget  and  their  unusual 
expenses,  gave  $15  per  capita  to  war  relief. 

That  is  one  of  the  elements  that  made  us  a 
byword  and  a  hissing  in  Europe  up  to  April 
second;  and  it  is  a  grave  question  to-day 
whether  we  have  not  entered  the  war  too  late, 
as  you  will  see  later. 

One  day  I  was  talking  with  Governor- 
General  von  Bissing  —  a  wily  old  officer,  71 
or  72  years  of  age,  who  died  a  few  weeks  ago, 
steeped  in  this  system,  brought  up  by  this 
philosophy  that  owns  no  law,  that  believes 
that  the  state  is  supreme,  that  the  individuals 
whether  German  or  otherwise  are  simply  so 


much  human  material  to  be  dealt  with  like  so 
much  brick  and  mortar, —  I  was  talking  with 
him  one  day,  and  I  said:  "Governor,  what 
would  you  do  if  this  system  broke  down,  if  this 
relief  for  the  Belgians  should  stop?"  He  said: 
"That,  Mr.  Walcott,  is  very  simple;  we  have 
had  it  all  worked  out  for  weeks,  because  we 
have  expected  it  to  break  down  for  a  long  time. 
In  thirty  or  sixty  days  starvation  would  grip 
these  people.  Starvation  is  a  terrible  force, 
and  we  would  use  that  to  force  out  of  Belgium 
the  skilled  workmen  —  of  whom  there  are- 
many  thousand,  drive  them  into  Germany  to- 
replace  the  German  working  men,  so  that  they 
in  turn  could  go  to  the  Front  and  join  the 
colors  to  fight  against  the  English  and  the- 
French.    We  would  move  hundreds  of  thou- 
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sands  of  others  as  rapidly  as  our  railway  trans- 
portation would  allow  down  into  the  southeast, 
into  Mesopotamia.  All  that  land  needs  is 
irrigation  works,  and  we  have  very  important 
irrigation  works  planned.  We  would  colonize 
that  country  down  there,  bring  water  there, 
and  it  would  blossom  like  the  rose.  The  weak 
people,  the  old  and  the  young,  we  would  con- 
centrate back  of  the  English  and  French  lines; 
we  would  put  firing  squads  back  of  them,  and 
we  would  force  them  through  those  lines,  so 
that  the  English  and  French  could  take  care  of 
them.  Then  the  German  people  could  over- 
flow into  this  rich,  fertile  country  and  inhabit 
it.  Don't  you  see  that  when  at  the  end  of  the 
war  we  may  have  to  give  up  Belgium,  give 
back  her  liberty,  she  automatically  becomes  a 
German  province!"  And  with  a  cunning  smile 
on  his  crafty  face  he  said:  "And  w-e  need  the 
port  of  Antwerp.  It  is  what  we  want,  what 
we  need."  This  is  typical  Prussian  reasoning; 
thoroughly  practical,  absolutely  direct  and 
simple,  as  all  their  reasoning  is. 

While  I  was  in  Belgium  I  was  asked  to  go 
to  Poland.  In  order  to  understand  what  has 
happened  to  Poland  you  must  realize  that  in 
191 1,  in  October  of  that  year,  the  Russans, 
who  had  been  successful  in  driving  the  Ger- 
mans clear  back  almost  to  East  Prussia,  had 
to  dig  themselves  in  for  the  winter.  The 
ground  froze  up,  and  two  and  a  half  million 
Russians  and  two  and  a  half  million  Germans, 
approximately,  facing  each  other,  dug  them- 
selves in  along  a  line  north  and  south  nearly 
three  hundred  miles  long,  running  from 
northern  East  Prussia  near  Dantzic  clear  down 
to  Galacia. 

It  took  ten  months  for  the  Germans  under 
General  von  Hindenburg  to  prepare  for  the 
greatest  military  operations  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  They  started  their  drive  a  year  ago  last 
August.  It  was  completely  successful.  The 
pivotal  point  of  the  Russian  line  was  about 
fifty  miles  east  of  Warsaw;  that  stood  as  a 
bulwark  supporting  Russia  and  Poland  against 
any  inroads.  The  Germans  began  bombard- 
ing the  principal  fort.  They  had  an  inventory, 
which  I  saw  out  at  the  citadel  where  I  spent 
a  day  with  the  commandant,  the  German 
general, —  they  had  an  inventory  dated  May 
13,  1U1  1,  of  everything  in  the  great  ware- 
house there;  they  had  an  itemized  inventory 
of  every  bit  of  ammunition  and  provision  in 
each  one  of  the  twenty-six  forts  that  faced 
their  citadel  and  which  were  intended  to  hold 
back  Prussia.  They  picked  out  the  fort  that 
had  the  greatest  amount  of  ammunition  in  it 
—  No.  16B,  and  the  general  started  his  "Fat 
Bertha",  named  for  Mrs.  Bertha  Krupp, —  a 
17-inch  howitzer  that  has  the  faculty  of  throw- 
ing an  explosive  shell  which  is  65  feet  long, 


weighs  1900  pounds,  and  has  an  effective 
range  of  22  miles.  The  fort  was  13  miles  away. 
"Fat  Bertha"  fired  four  shells  that  went 
astray,  and  we  drove  seven  miles  out  to  see 
what  had  happened.  I  saw  two  of  those  great 
craters,  much  larger  than  this  room  —  150 
feet  in  diameter  and  35  or  40  feet  deep.  The 
fifth  shot  struck  in  the  center  of  that  fort, 
"Fat  Bertha"  getting  the  range  from  the 
aeroplanes.  It  detonated  by  its  explosion  all 
the  magazines  full  of  ammunition;  and  the 
other  shells  and  ammunition  literally  tore  to 
pieces  that  great  fort.  I  saw  chunks  of  con- 
crete thrown  out  like  so  much  paper  into  the 
field.  I  saw  six  and  eight-inch  guns  mounted 
on  their  carriages  with  their  steel  turrets  over 
them,  tossed  out  into  the  field  as  if  they  were 
nothing.  Down  in  the  firing-pits  they  pointed 
out  to  me,  on  the  concrete  that  was  still  more 
or  less  intact,  the  outlines  of  men,  and  they 
told  me  that  over  450  of  the  men  in  that  fort 
were  instantly  killed  by  this  concussion  and 
that  those  whose  forms  I  had  seen  outlined  had 
to  be  spaded  off  from  the  concrete.  They  were 
pressed  against  the  concrete,  smashed  up  like 
so  many  flies  on  a  window-pane.  That  whole 
citadel  and  fortress  surrendered  immediately. 
The  Germans  rushed  in.  took  all  the  pro- 
visions and  guns  and  !)2,000  prisoners.  And 
with  that  surrender,  that  entire  Russian  line 
collapsed;  then  what  followed  during  the  next 
six  weeks  was  what  caused  the  destruction  of 
three-quarters  of  Russian  Poland  and  a  great 
strip  of  Russia,  in  all  three  times  the  area  of 
New  York  State,  containing  15,000,000 
people. 

These  two  great  armies,  fighting  all  the 
time,  finally  reached  their  present  firing  line, 
traversing  three  great  military  highways, — 
the  one  in  the  south  running  through  Warsaw 
230  miles  toward  Moscow,  the  other  two  lines 
running  in  a  northeasterly  direction  and  end- 
ing at  Petrograd. 

I  motored  over  all  three  of  these  roads,  clear 
to  the  firing  line.  They  were  all  in  very  much 
the  same  condition.  The  German  officers  and 
the  Poles  who  were  with  me  estimated  thai  in 
six  weeks  on  that  southern  road  alone  one 
million  people  were  made  homeless  by  the 
fighting  of  these  two  armies;  that  of  that 
million,  400,000  died  from  starvation  and 
exposure,  and  that  of  the  remaining  600,000 
about  half  escaped  into  Russia  with  the 
Russian  army,  the  other  half  being  still  on  the 
German  side.  All  told,  along  the  three  roads, 
about  700,000  escaped  over  into  Russia,  and 
are  now  more  dead  than  alive  in  Russia  and 
in  Siberia.  It  is  those  people  that  the 
Sienkiwiez-Paderewski  committee  has  been 
trying  to  relieve.  About  800,000  of  the  refu- 
gees —  their  homes  destroyed,  buildings  gone, 
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farming  implements  gone,  all  the  live  stock 
gone,  with  no  hope  for  the  future  —  were 
hastily  gathered  by  the  German  army  and  put 
into  rude  shelters.  I  saw  between  fifty  and 
sixty  thousand  of  these  refugees  in  these 
shelters,  each  building  holding  about  a  thou- 
sand. They  were  lying  on  the  ground  in 
broken  families,  getting  one  starvation  ration 
a  day,  dying  of  disease  and  hunger  and  ex- 
posure. The  buttons  from  their  clothing  were 
gone;  their  clothes  had  to  be  sewed  on.  When 
I  saw  them,  they  had  not  had  their  clothes  off 
for  weeks.  There  were  no  conveniences  of  life. 
They  were  in  a  state  of  bodily  filth  that  was 
indescribable. 

As  I  motored  along  that  road,  I  began  to 
realize  something  of  what  had  happened. 
Both  sides  of  the  road  were  completely  lined 
for  the  whole  230  miles  with  mud-covered  and 
rain-soaked  clothing.  The  crows  in  countless 
thousands  had  gone  over  that  area  and  picked 
the  bones  clean;  the  German  motor  lorries 
had  come  along  and  picked  up  the  larger 
bones,  because  they  were  useful  as  phosphates 
—  as  fertilizers;  the  little  finger  and  toe  bones 
were  still  there  with  the  rags  of  clothing.  The 
little  wicker  baby  baskets,  that  hold  the 
babies  as  they  swing  from  ropes  or  chains 
fastened  to  Ihe  rafters  of  the  peasants'  cot- 
tages, were  there  by  hundreds  upon  hundreds. 
I  started  counting  them  for  the  first  mile  or 
two,  but  gave  it  up  in  despair  because  there 
were  so  many  of  them. 

We  went  on  and  on  and  on,  in  our  madness 
to  do  something  for  these  people.  But  the 
whole  thing  is  overwhelming,  it  is  nation- 
wide, it  is  a  nightmare.  Finally,  I  secured  an 
agreement  from  the  Germans  to  let  these 
people  be  fed,  provided  England  would  let 
food  through  the  blockade.  I  rushed  to 
England  and  pleaded  with  the  English  cabinet, 
with  the  help  of  Mr.  Hoover.  They  were  fair, 
big  men,  broad-gaged,  and  terribly  reluctantly 
—  it  seemed  like  feeding  the  Germans  —  they 
agreed  to  the  paper  that  I  had  brought  with 
me  that  had  been  signed  by  the  German 
authorities.  But  when  I  got  back  to  Poland 
so  much  time  had  elapsed,  and  starvation  had 
become  so  useful  a  thing,  that  the  Germans 
finally  refused  to  agree  to  the  arrangement 
which  we  had  made.  The  only  relief  that  has 
gone  into  Russian  Poland  is  the  relief  that  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  has  sent.  I  sent  back 
Reginald  Foster,  a  Boston  boy,  to  look  after 
them. 

Now,  how  does  the  Prussian  mind  react  to 
that  condition;  what  does  the  Prussian  officer 
think  about  it  all?  One  day  a  Pole  brought 
me  a  poster  and  translated  it  for  me.  This 
proclamation  made  it  a  misdemeanor  for  any 
Pole  to  give  to  any  able-bodied  Pole  who  had 


declined  to  go  into  Germany  to  work,  any 
food.  Think  of  the  scientific  cruelty  of  that, — 
putting  it  up  to  you  as  the  head  of  a  family  to 
deliberately  leave  your  family  in  starvation 
and  go  into  Germany  to  replace  a  German 
workman  who  would  fight  your  country! 
There  you  would  be  kept  in  a  barbed-wire 
barricade,  with  an  armed  guard  to  keep  you 
from  escaping,  with  one  blanket  to  sleep  in  on 
the  factory  floor  at  night;  knowing  that  the 
money  that  you  earned  would  be  taken  for  the 
food  that  you  ate,  and  knowing  in  advance 
that  you  could  never  communicate  with  your 
family. 

When  I  learned  these  facts  f  was  boiling 
over  with  indignation,  and  I  took  it  up  with 
Governor-General  von  Beseley.  I  said: 
"Governor,  are  these  the  facts?"  He  said: 
"I  don't  know;  I  have  signed  so  many  of  those 
proclamations  that  I  don't  know  what  I  have 
signed.  But  you  take  it  over  to  the  Governor 
of  the  Warsaw  district,  and  he  will  give  you 
the  facts."  f  rushed  over  to  his  office,  and  I 
said:  "General,  can  this  be  true?"  He  said: 
"Yes,  those  are  the  facts."  There  was  no  use 
in  my  arguing, —  I  was  probably  the  only 
foreign  civilian  in  that  whole  country.  I  got 
up,  and  said:  "General,  I  can't  discuss  this 
thing  with  you;  there  is  no  use  of  my  talking 
about  it.  I  didn't  believe  that  could  be  true  of 
any  civilized  nation  in  the  world."  And  f 
started  to  walk  out.  The  General  said :  "  Hold 
on  a  minute;  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  it. 
We  don't  put  your  interpretation  upon  that. 
We  propose  to  use  starvation  to  accomplish 
whatever  it  can  be  made  to  accomplish  for 
Germany.  We  propose  to  force  out  of  Poland 
into  Germany,  into  our  factories,  where  we 
need  them,  the  entire  industrial  population  of 
Poland.  A  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand 
have  already  been  sent  out;  we  believe  that  we 
can  force  out  of  this  country  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  of  these  working  Poles.  We 
believe  that  starvation  —  as  long  as  it  is  here 
—  will  accomplish  in  two  or  three  years  what 
it  has  taken  us  more  than  a  hundred  years  to 
accomplish  in  West  Poland,  now  East  Prussia. 
This  is  a  rich,  fertile  country,  and  we  propose 
to  let  the  Germans  overflow  into  it  and  work 
it.  Furthermore,  we  need  the  foodstuffs  from 
this  country  for  our  army,  because  we  do  not 
propose  to  ship  food  out  of  Germany  across 
Poland  to  our  army  at  the  front.  We  propose 
to  requisition  all  the  food  that  is  raised  in  this 
country.  We  will  take  from  that  food  supply 
all  that  our  army  needs,  and  the  balance  we 
will  see  is  equitably  divided  between  these 
people." 

The  Germans  estimated  that  approximately 
three  and  a  half  million  Poles  would  die  of 
starvation  and  exposure  and  the  resulting  dis- 
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eases;  and  that  figure  has  almost  been  realized. 
It  is  the  most  appalling  thing  that  has  ever 
happened  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

There  is  one  glimmer  of  light  on  the  horizon. 
W  ar  used  to  be  a  rough  game  played  by  riders; 
this  war,  which  is  the  embodiment  of  scientific 
cruelty,  which  represents  the  resources  of  a 
great  nation  devoted  to  the  science  of  destruc- 
tion, is  the  most  diabolical  crime  that  the 
human  mind  can  conceive  of;  and  while  war 
cannot  in  any  sense  be  justified,  and  this  war 
least  of  all,  there  is  one  light  that  in  a  faint 
way  may  justify  some  of  the  travail  and  the 
bloodshed  of  Europe  —  the  birth  of  a  great 
nation  which  we  hope  will  live  —  the  United 
States  of  Russia.  And  I  pray  God  devoutly 
that  the  last  stages  of  this  war,  horrible  as  they 
are  going  to  be,  may  be  in  a  measure  justified 
by  the  birth  of  another  great  nation  —  the 
United  States  of  Germany. 

Hut  what  of  our  duty'?  Fifty  or  sixty  years 
ago  our  people  responded  to  the  call:  "This 
country  cannot  endure  half  slave  and  half 
free."  To-day  America  is  called  upon  to 
respond  to  the  cry:  "  The  world  cannot  endure 
half  slave  and  half  free."  Gentlemen,  I  be- 
lieve firmly  that  Russia  as  an  effective  lighting 
force  is  out  of  this  war.    I  believe  that  the 


mantle  of  her  responsibility  has  fallen  upon 
our  shoulders,  and  America  has  not  only  got  to 
take  her  place  but  has  got  to  do  much  more 
than  Russia  did.  We  have  got  to  fight  not 
only  with  money  but  with  men. 

I  do  not  like  the  words  "Doing  your  bit." 
We  have  got  to  do  our  all.  A  man  cannot  call 
himself  a  patriot  who  stops  with  hanging  the 
Hag  on  the  front  of  his  house,  and  raising  a 
few  potatoes  in  his  backyard  for  home  con- 
sumption. That  is  not  going  to  do  at  all.  That 
man  is  only  to  a  small  degree  less  a  slacker 
than  the  man  who  does  nothing.  We  have  got 
to  go  into  this  with  the.  spirit  that  woke  us  up 
in  '76  and  T>1!  The  spirit  of  those  two  great 
epochs,  those  two  great  crises  in  American 
history,  must  be  revived,  intensified,  for  this 
great  war  that  is  ahead  of  us.  We  have  got  to 
go  in  as  individuals;  we  have  got  to  go  in  as  a 
nation. 

FreeAmerical  Think  what  that  means.  We 
have  inherited  liberty  which  has  cost  this 
general  ion  nothing.  We  must  hand  it  down 
to  posterity  unsullied.  And  free  America 
must  enter  the  war  to-day  with  every  bit  of 
man  power,  every  bit  of  material,  that  we  have 
available,  to  fight  for  a  free  world,  to  save  the 
institutions  of  democracy. 
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Mr.  Walcott's  address,  which  was  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  ever  delivered  on  Andover  Hill, 
was  received  with  the  closest  attention.  When 
he  had  concluded,  Judge  Wadhams  declared 
the  meeting  adjourned,  and  most  of  the  guests 
took  their  way  to  Brothers'  Field,  where  the 
annual  baseball  game  between  the  Academy 
team  and  the  Alumni  was  held.  The  Academy 
team  had  played  practically  no  outside  games, 
and  was  therefore  somewhat  out  of  form. 
Nevertheless,  the  contest  was  well  fought,  and 
the  crowd  watched  the  players  with  much 
interest.  The  summary  was  as  follows: — 

ALUMNI 


Innings 
Alumni 

Academy 


12    3    4  5 
2    0    10  0—3 
10    0    0  0—1 


ab 

r 

h 

po 

a 

e 

O'Brien,  3b. 

2 

1 

1 

0 

3 

0 

Quinbv,  l.f.,  p. 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

0 

Clifford,  c.f. 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

L.  Burdette,  c, 

OK  1 
ZD.  1 

U 

1 
1 

Q 

1 

n 
U 

E.  U.  Burdette, 

2b.,  c.  2 

0 

2 

3 

1 

0 

Ashley,  s.s. 

3 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

Colgate,  lb. 

-  *;  -3 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

Stearns,  p. 

o 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Silleck,  l.f. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Crawford,  r.f. 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Totals 

20 

3 

6 

15 

9 

0 

ACADEMY 

ab 

r 

h 

po 

a 

e 

Farrell,  s.s. 

3 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

Allen,  c. 

3 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

Warren,  3b. 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Dodd,  c.f. 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Weed,  l.f. 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Stover,  lb. 

2 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

Devine,  2b. 

2 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Rubsamen,  p. 

2 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

Temple,  r.f. 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Totals 

20 

1 

5 

15 

10 

1 

Two-base  hit:  Quinby.  Sacrifice  hits:  L. 
Burdette,  Allen.  Stolen  bases:  O'Brien  2, 
Quinby  2,  Warren,  Devine,  Dodd.  Hits:  off 
Stearns  2,  off  Quinby  3.  Bases  on  balls:  off 
Stearns,  off  Quinby,  off  Rubsamen  3.  Struck 
out:  by  Stearns,  by  Quinby,  by  Rubsamen  4. 
balk:  Rubsamen.  Passed  ball:  Allen.  Time: 
lh.  11m.   Umpire:  James  Ryley. 

The  Senior  Promenade,  held  on  Friday 
evening  in  the  Borden  Gymnasium,  was  a 
simple  but  highly  successful  affair.  Recog- 
nizing that  extravagant  expenditure  would  be 
hardly  fitting,  the  committee  had  reduced  the 
price  of  tickets,  and  had  decorated  the  hall 
merely  with  flags  of  the  various  Allied  Nations. 
The  committee  was  made  up  of  the  following: 
Stephen  Y.  Yord  of  Terre  Haute,  Indiana; 
William  W.  Russell  of  Oak  Hill,  N.  B., 
Canada;  Raymond  B.  Munger  of  Waterbury, 
Connecicut;  Robert  F.  Shedden  of  Brookline: 
and  Alexander  D.  Harvey  of  Merrick,  L.  I., 
New  York.  The  patronesses  were  Mrs. 
Matthew  S.  McCurdy,  Mrs.  James  C.  Sawyer 
and  Miss  Bertha  Bailey.  The  Promenade 
concluded  the  Commencement  festivities. 

While  the  dinner  was  going  on  in  the  Borden 
Gymnasium,  the  ladies  of  the  Faculty  and  the 
mothers  and  sisters  of  the  graduating  boys  met 
for  luncheon  in  the  Peabody  House,  adjourn- 
ing later  to  the  gallery  of  the  Gymnasium  in 
order  to  listen  to  the  speeches.  The  various 
dinners  of  the  reunion  classes,  held  on  Thurs- 
day evening,  are  reported  elsewhere  in  this 
issue,  in  the  accounts  furnished  by  the  secre- 
taries of  the  classes  to  the  editor. 


General  School  Interests 


Faculty  Notes 


Principal  Alfred  E.  Stearns  spoke  on  April 
4  at  Baltimore,  Maryland,  before  the  Parents' 
League  of  that  city  in  answer  to  Dr.  Abram 
Flexner,  who  had  spoken  before  the  same  audi- 
ence a  week  previously.  On  April  20  he  de- 
livered an  address  at  the  Patriots'  Rally  of 
the  Lithuanians  in  Lawrence.  On  May  4  he 
was  present  at  the  meeting  of  New  England 
Preparatory  School  Principals  in  Hartford; 
and  on  June  2  he  attended  the  Princeton 
Classical  Conference,  where  he  spoke  for  the 
preparatory  schools. 


Mr.  Frederick  J.  Daly  and  Mr.  Alexander 
B.  Bruce  left  for  France  with  the  first  Andover 
Ambulance  Unit,  and  are  now  in  active  service 
in  France. 

On  Saturday,  June  20,  in  St.  John's  Chapel, 
Cambridge,  Mr.  Sharon  0.  Brown  of  the 
English  Department,  and  Miss  Elizabeth 
Duryea  Little  of  Englewood,  Rhode  Island, 
were  married  by  the  Reverend  C.  W.  Henry  of 
Christ  Church,  Andover.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Brown  will  be  at  home  after  October  1  on 
Phillips  Street,  in  Andover. 
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Professor  Charles  H.  Forbes,  whose  paper 
The  Sham  Argument  Against  Latin,  was  re- 
cently printed  in  pamphlet  form  by  the 
Classical  Association,  has  received  many 
gratifying  comments  on  the  brilliancy  and 
essential  soundness  of  his  refutation  of  Dr. 
Flexner's  unfair  attack  upon  modern  educa- 
tion. A  writer  in  the  New  York  Nation  of 
recent  date  calls  the  attention  of  scholars  all 
over  the  country  to  Professor  Forbes's  exposure 
of  Dr.  Flexner's  methods. 

On  Tuesday,  May  15,  Dr.  Claude  M.  Fuess, 
before  the  Andover  Mothers'  Club,  gave  an 
illustrated  talk  on  Some  Old  Andover  Houses. 
On  May  22  he  addressed  the  Masters'  Asso- 
ciation in  Lawrence  on  the  subject  Some 
Recent  Developments  in  the  Teaching  of  English. 
On  May  30,  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Andover  veterans,  he  delivered  the  Memorial 
Day  Address  in  the  Town  Hall.  During  the 
summer  Dr.  Fuess  is  to  be  associated  with  the 
work  of  the  American  Red  Cross. 

Mr.  Markham  \Y.  Stackpole  has  volunteered 
his  services  as  chaplain  of  the  Second  Massa- 
chusetts Artillery  Regiment,  which,  it  is  ex- 
pected, will  be  mustered  in  about  August  first. 
Mr.  Stackpole  will  serve  for  the  duration  of 
the  war. 

Mr.  Douglas  Crawford,  who  has  been  In- 
structor in  English  at  Phillips  Academy  since 
1910,  has  resigned  in  order  to  carry  on  gradu- 
ate work  in  English  at  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity towards  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy.  His  address  after  July  1  will  be, 
2017  Harrison  Street,  Evanston,  Illinois. 

Among  the  members  of  the  Faculty  who 
acted  as  readers  for  the  College  Entrance  Ex- 
amination Board  are  Mr.  Archibald  Freeman, 
Mr.  Arthur  W.  Leonard,  Mr.  John  L.  Phillips, 
Mr.  Bernard  M.  Allen.  Mr.  Lester  E.  Lynde, 
and  Mr.  George  F.  French. 


Second  Andover  Ambulance  Unit 

Towards  the  close  of  June,  on  a  date  pur- 
posely kept  secret,  a  second  Andover  Ambu- 
lance Unit  sailed  for  France,  and  will  remain 
in  Europe  until  the  close  of  the  war.  Under 
the  regulations  those  below  the  age  of  military 
draft  will  be  enlisted  in  ambulance  work;  and 
the  others  may  be  taken  for  transportation 
service.  Those  who,  at  the  time  of  this  writing 
had  definitely  agreed  to  join  were:  George  E. 
Dresser  of  Chicopee,  H.  F.  Cole  of  Bridgeport, 
Connecticut,  H.  A.  Harvey  of  Welleslcy  Hills, 
all  members  of  the  student  body  this  past 
vear.  Among  the  alumni  who  are  to  join  them 
are  H.  B.  Rigby,  '11,  F.  R.  Rodgers,  '15,  N.  H. 
Reynolds,  '  IB,  V.  A.  Space,  '15,  and  P.  R. 
Doo'.in.  '  Pi. 


Educational  Union 

The  Lawrence  work  for  the  current  year 
was  started  October  24,  1916,  with  twelve 
foreigners  in  attendance.  Because  of  the  war 
there  have  been  practically  no  immigrants 
from  Europe  during  the  past  few  years.  The 
result  has  been  that  most  of  the  men  in  the 
classes  have  been  those  who  have  had  a  little 
English  before  either  in  night  schools  or  in 
special  Y.M.C.A.  classes. 

Last  year  we  held  sessions  four  times  a  week, 
but  as  the  men  could  not  come  steadily,  this 
resulted  in  some  getting  more  advanced  work 
than  others;  as  we  have  but  a  few  teachers,  it 
was  hard  to  get  the  work  standardized.  This 
year  we  held  sessions  on  two  nights  a  week, 
Tuesday  and  Friday,  with  the  result  that  the 
men  in  the  different  sections  do  the  same  work 
and  the  attendance  has  been  much  more 
steady.  During  the  year  twenty-eight  for- 
eigners have  registered.  The  classes  were 
divided  into  three  groups:  beginners,  inter- 
mediate, and  advanced.  During  the  fall  term, 
from  October  24  to  December  19  inclusive, 
seventeen  sessions  were  held  with  a  total  at- 
tendance of  254,  an  average  of  15.  During 
the  winter  term,  from  January  2  to  March  27 
inclusive,  twenty-four  sessions  were  held  with 
a  total  attendance  of  286  and  an  average 
of  twelve.  In  the  spring  term  from  April 
13  to  May  11  inclusive,  eight  sessions  were 
held  with  a  total  attendance  of  forty-three,  an 
average  attendance  of  a  little  over  five.  In 
the  late  spring  attendance  always  falls  off 
as  the  men  feel  that  they  have  done  enough 
work  for  the  year  and  are  on  the  whole  some- 
what easily  satisfied  if  they  get  a  few  words 
so  that  they  can  be  understood. 

We  plan  this  year  to  hold  sessions  in  Andover 
on  Tuesday  evenings  for  those  who  will  come 
over.  At  our  first  session,  on  Tuesday,  May  15, 
six  men  came  over  from  Lawrence,  a  very 
satisfactory  showing.  As  long  as  the  men  show 
an  interest  we  will  continue  to  do  this.  Some 
eight  men  took  out  first  papers  to  become 
citizens  during  the  past  year,  and  one  student 
who  has  been  in  the  Andover  classes  ever 
since  they  were  started  six  years  ago,  is  plan- 
ning to  take  the  school  examinations  this 
spring  and  enter  the  Junior  class  next  fall. 

The  work  covered  has  been  for  beginners, 
chiefly  in  reading,  spelling,  writing,  the  use 
of  the  verb,  and  simple  sentences.  Inter- 
mediate classes  have  taken  a  little  more  ad- 
vanced work  in  reading,  and  the  advanced 
classes  have  read  Government  History,  and 
have  done  work  in  arithmetic  and  geography. 

The  following  students  have  acted  as 
teachers  during  the  year.  To  their  steady 
and  self  sacrificing  work  and  interest  is  due  in 
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a  very  great  measure  whatever  success  the 
work  has  had,  and  I  take  this  opportunity  of 
thanking  these  students  for  the  interest  they 
have  shown,  and  the  help  they  have  given  in 
making  the  work  possible  and  successful. 

Tuesdav:  A.  F.  Cohen  '17;  R.  M.  Wood,  '18; 
R.  R.  Rich,  '17;  E.  E.  Kelly,  '17;  N.  D.  Yea, 
'19. 

Friday:  H.  H.  Noves,  '18;  F.  B.  Brigg,  '18; 
E.  J.  Rosenberg,  '18;  W.  S.  Clark,  '17;  M. 
Tvler,  '20. 

FRANK  L.  QU1XBY 


Finances  of  Lawrence  Work 

RECEIPTS 

Oct.  3,  19  IB 

Balance  from  last  vear  S  2.55 

Oct.  8,  1916,  to  May  20,  1917 

Twenty-seven  Chapel  offerings  470.97 
(Average  per  Sunday  $17.44) 

$473 . 52 

EXPENSES 

Salary  of  Director  $350.00 

Substitute  teacher  1.50 

Rent  of  classrooms  77.25 

Fares  of  teachers  16.85 

Books  6.19 


Total  $451.79 
Balance  May  23,  1917  21.73 


$473 . 52 


Society  of  Inquiry  Expenses 

RECEIPTS 


Balance  at  opening  of  year 

$  7 

48 

Student  subscriptions  paid 

358 

50 

365 

98 

DISBURSEMENTS 

Speakers'  expenses 

$116 

16 

State  and  International  Y.M.C.A. 

50 

00 

Expenses  of  jail  singers  (5  Sundays) 

45 

10 

Receptions 

38 

50 

Printing 

18 

00 

Bible  Study  printed  matter 

7 

80 

Delegation  to  Exeter 

8 

30 

Messages,  postage,  etc. 

1 

79 

285 

65 

Balance  June  15,  1917 

80 

33 

$365.98 

Dr.  Stearns  on  "The  American  Academy" 

Professor  M.  V.  O'Shea  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  has  recently  edited  a  volume  called 
Types  of  Schools  for  Boys,  published  by  the 
Bobbs-Merrill  company  and  containing  five 
articles  by  distinguished  specialists  in  various 
fields  of  education.  The  first  and  most 
significant  of  these  articles  is  contributed 
by  Dr.  Alfred  E.  Stearns  on  a  subject  upon 
which  he  is  richly  qualified  to  speak,  The 
American  Academy.  After  a  brief  but  illum- 
inating introductory  chapter  dealing  with  the 
origins  and  early  history  of  the  academy 
as  an  American  institution,  Principal  Stearns 
goes  on  to  discuss,  from  the  knowledge  which 
he  has  acquired  as  head  of  a  great  school,  the 
aims  and  ideals  of  a  characteristic  academy 
and  its  place  in  modern  education.  By  con- 
trast and  comparison  he  shows  the  virtues  and 
also  the  weaknesses  of  the  American  acad- 
emy, treating  the  subject  in  a  broad-minded 
and  dispassionate  manner.  Concerning  the 
future  of  the  academy  Dr.  Stearns  shows  him- 
self decidedly  optimistic,  laying  especial 
emphasis  on  the  fact  that  in  academies, 
democracy,  in  its  finest  sense,  can  be  imparted 
and  cultivated  as  in  no  other  form  of  school. 

Dr.  Stearns's  essay  is  necessarily  short,  but 
every  word  in  it  should  be  read  by  a  parent 
who  is  pondering  the  problem  "Where 
can  I  send  my  boy?"  The  most  impressive 
feature  of  the  article  is  the  reiterated  em- 
phasis on  spiritual  and  intellectual  values. 
Principal  Stearns  says  very  little  about  pre- 
paring boys  for  material  success;  on  the  other 
hand,  he  says  a  great  deal  concerning  the  func- 
tion of  the  academy  in  stimulating  manhood 
and  arousing  an  interest  in  the  finer  of  life's 
values.  In  this  respect  the  book  is  a  genuine 
inspiration. 


Professor  Forbes  Scores  the  Flexnerians 

No  one  who  knows  Professor  Charles  H. 
Forbes,  —  and  what  Andover  graduate  is 
unfamiliar  with  him  and  his  work? — needs  to 
be  assured  that  he  can  hold  up  his  own  in 
debate.  In  all  his  career,  however,  he  has 
produced  no  more  pungent,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  no  more  sound  and  convincing  article 
than  his  recent  pamphlet,  entitled  The- 
Sham  Argument  Against  Latin.  This  is, 
in  substance,  a  reprint  of  an  address  delivered 
at  Amherst  college  on  March  30,  1917,  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Classical  Association  of 
New  England.  So  enthusiastically  was  it 
received  at  the  time  that  the  Association 
insisted  on  its  publication,  and  it  appeared 
early  in  May. 

Professor  Forbes's  chief  aim  is  to  expose 
certain  fallacies  and  deceptions  in  Dr.  Flex- 
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ner's  recent  paper  called  A  Modern  School. 
With  a  cleverness  manifestly  full  of  zest 
Professor  Forbes  assails  the  general  attitude 
of  mind  represented  by  Dr.  Flexner  and  his 
adherents  in  their  uncompromising  denun- 
ciation of  classical  studies.  In  particular, 
however,  he  proves  that  Dr.  Flexner,  in  quot- 
ing figures  from  the  statistics  of  the  College 
Entrance  Board  to  show  that  teachers  of 
Cicero  and  Vergil  have  failed  to  prepare  their 
students  adequately  for  the  Board  examina- 
tions, has  deliberately  taken  his  figures  from 
obscure,  unfamiliar  courses:  Latin  C  (taken 
by  only  64  students)  and  Latin  D  (taken  also 
by  64  students), —  both  of  them  courses  given 
in  1916  for  the  last  time.  Professor  Forbes, 
examining  the  results  of  other  examinations 
in  Latin,  shows  that  Latin,  so  far  as  passing 
grades  are  concerned,  stands  seventh  in  a  list 
of  sixteen  subjects,  and  that  the  deductions 
which  Dr.  Flexner  has  drawn  are  therefore 
unwarranted  and  dangerous. 

Professor  Forbes  is  a  shrewd  and  brilliant 
controversialist,  who  charms  by  his  style  and 
enlists  our  sympathies  by  his  pleasing  pres- 
entation of  his  case.  His  pamphlet  can  be 
read  with  delight  as  well  as  profit.  Comment 
on  the  article  has  been  widespread  and 
uniformly  favorable.  There  are  many  who 
hope  that  Professor  Forbes  will  present  the 
argument  for  the  classics  in  a  form  fuller  and 
more  permanent. 


Letter  from  Baroness  Huard 

Baroness  Huard,  who  aroused  so  much 
enthusiasm  at  her  talks  in  Andover  during  the 
winter  term,  recently  sent  to  Dr.  Stearns 
the  following  letter,  acknowledging  the  re- 
ceipt of  further  contributions  to  the  support 
of  her  hospital  in  France: — 

Dear  Mr.  Stearns, 

I  have  talked  many  times  since  speak- 
ing at  Andover  but  never  to  a  more 
interesting  or  enthusiastic  audience,  and 
the  returns  from  the  Academy  were 
simply  splendid.  I  feel  very  proud  of  what 
you  tell  me  about  the  enlistments  for  the 
American  Ambulance,  and  it  is  most 
gratifying  to  know  that  perhaps  I  helped 
a  little. 

Thank  you  a  thousand  times  for  the 
cheques.  I  live  in  the  hope  of  getting  time 
to  come  to  Andover  when  I  shall  have 
nothing  better  to  do  than  sit  comfortably 
in  an  armchair  and  let  other  people  talk. 

Yours  very  truly, 
FRANCES  WILSON  HUARD 


Criticisms  of  "An  Old  New  England 
School" 

Of  the  many  criticisms  and  reviews  of  Dr. 
Fuess's  An  Old  New  England  School  which 
have  appeared  in  newspapers  and  magazines, 
probably  the  most  interesting  are  two  which 
were  printed  on  the  editorial  page  of  the 
Boston  Transcript.  The  first,  under  date  of 
May  26,  is  as  follows: — ■ 

Many  an  old  schoolboy  will  experience 
either  warm  satisfaction  or  a  sense  of 
ileeting  regret  as  he  turns  the  pages  of  the 
new  history  of  Andover  Academy  which  is 
elsewhere  reviewed  in  this  issue.  If  he 
himself  was  once  a  student  at  Andover,  to 
his  lot  will  fall  the  chief  satisfaction.  If 
he  went  elsewhere  to  school  or  even  to 
college,  it  is  he  who  may  feel  a  certain 
sense  of  regret  that  no  equally  human 
record  exists  of  the  life  of  his  own  institu- 
tion. I  listories  of  schools  and  colleges  are 
legion.  Many  have  their  good  points,  but 
seldom  is  there  such  intimacy  of  touch, 
such  an  attractive  readability,  such  a 
floating  of  otherwise  heavy  dates  and  sta- 
tistics on  the  buoyant  stuff  of  life  itself,  as 
are  remarkable  of  this  volume.  And  so, 
in  another  analysis,  this  book  of  Andover 
is  a  book  for  the  men  of  all  schools.  I  low 
much  of  all  New  England's  history  is 
bound  up  with  its  old  institutions  of 
learning!  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  Principal 
Lewis  Perry  of  Exeter  pointed  out  when  he 
talked  to  the  Williams  alumni  at  their  last 
Boston  dinner,  the  early  type  of  New 
England  school  man  and  college  professor 
was  a  type  universal  and  deeply  indige- 
nous. Not  to  know  him  is  not  to  know 
New  England  at  all.  This  history  of 
Andover  will  be  devoured  by  some  with 
the  relish  of  personal  interest,  but  may 
be  digested  by  all  with  ease  and  much 
pleasure. 

The  second,  dated  June  6,  applies  the  lesson 
of  Phillips  Academy  to  some  modern  political 
problems: — 

In  reading  the  story  of  "An  Old  New 
England  School,"  as  this  new  history  of 
Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  is  entitled, 
one  circumstance  among  others  especially 
arrests  the  attention.  The  genesis  of  the 
plan  for  the  school,  the  development  of  it 
at  large  expense  of  thought  and  money, 
and  the  actual  opening  of  the  academy, 
all  occurred  within  the  period  of  the 
American  Revolution.  It  is  the  year  1776 
that  yields  the  first  definite  evidence  of  an 
intention  to  found  the  school.  It  was  on 
April  30,  1778,  that  the  school  opened. 
Surely  this  is  out  of  accord  with  one's 
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ordinary  conception  of  the  course  of  affairs 
in  the  perilous  times  of  the  Revolution. 
So  great  was  the  struggle  itself,  and  such 
boundless  effort  and  sacrifice  its  cause  de- 
manded, that  many  think  of  the  period  as 
almost  exclusively  given  to  war  and  war's 
works.  The  business  of  education,  we  are 
inclined  to  believe,  must  have  gone  hope- 
lessly begging.  To  realize  that  there  were 
men  who  not  only  maintained  the  existing 
institutions  of  peace,  but  even  found  time 
and  energy  for  the  establishment  of  a  new 
academy,  destined  to  play  a  large  pari  in 
our  national  life,  is  a  revelation. 

Let  no  one  suggest  that  Samuel  Phillips, 
Jr.,  who  was  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
academy's  plan,  could  not  have  been  an 
active  patriot,  if  he  could  so  engage  him- 
self. It  was  Samuel  Phillips  who  heard 
the  echo  of  General  Israel  Putnam's  cry 
at  Bunker  Hill:  "Powder,  powder,  ye 
gods,  give  us  powder!"  It  was  Phillips 
who  began  in  January,  177(1,  the  building 
of  a  powder  mill  at  his  own  expense  in  a 
time  when  the  utter  lack  of  ammunition 
threatened  the  patriot  army's  ruin,  who 
scoured  the  country  for  saltpetre,  and  who 
rallied  his  fellow-citizens  to  the  nation's 
support.  It  was  Dr.  Eliphalet  Pearson, 
later  the  first  principal  of  the  academy, 
who  worked  night  and  day  testing  various 
kinds  of  nitrous  earths  and  wielding  his 
store  of  chemical  knowledge,  which  would 
be  considered  but  little  nowadays  but 
which  was  a  rare  treasure  them.  Enough 
it  was  to  meet  the  occasion.  The  Phillips 
Andover  powder  mill  soon  began  opera- 
tion. So  also  did  Phillips  Academy, 
Andover.  Great  men,  those  of  the  Revolu- 
tion! They  were  doing  all  which  human 
beings  might  rightly  be  asked  to  do,  and 
yet  they  founded  academies  in  their 
leisure  hours.  Fortunately  we  have  some- 
thing of  their  spirit  still.  What  else  does 
the  stanch  position  taken  by  our  college 
presidents  signify?  They  have  already 
converted  their  institutions  into  armed 
camps,  but  they  will  proceed  with  their 
regular  teaching  also,  even  as  President 
Lowell  and  other  college  heads  have 
announced. 


Andover  War  Record 

By  request  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Mr. 
Alfred  Johnson,  P.  A.,  '90,  will  prepare  a 
compilation  of  the  records  of  Phillips  men  in 
various  branches  of  service  in  the  present  war. 
Mr.  Johnson,  who  is  a  man  of  much  experi- 
ence in  work  of  this  kind,  has  already  been 
appointed  to  act  as  secretary  of  the  committe. 


authorized  by  Harvard  University  to  keep  the 
records  of  Harvard  alumni  in  Europe.  Ando- 
ver's  roll  of  honor  is  already  long,  and  con- 
stantly growing  longer.  It  is  fortunate  that  a 
man  like  Mr.  Johnson  is  available  to  keep  it  in 
accurate  and  permanent  form. 


The  Means  Prize  Contest 

The  fiftieth  annual  contest  for  the  Means 
prizes  in  original  declamation  was  held  on 
Saturday  evening,  April  21,  in  the  Chapel.  The 
judges  were  Nathan  C.  Hamblin,  Addison  B. 
LeBoutillier,  and  William  S.  Spencer,  all  of 
Andover.  They  awarded  the  first  prize  of 
$20  to  Richard  Adamson  Lumpkin,  the 
second  of  $12  to  William  Boardman  Knox, 
and  the  third  of  $8  to  William  S.  Clark.  The 
program  for  the  competition  was  as  follows: — 
Howard  Holton  Noyes  Kenwood,  N.J. 

Hernando  Cortes,  Adventurer 
Joseph  Hamilton  Lewis  Pittsfield 

Thomas  Mott  Osborne  and  Prison  Reform 
Robert  Ten  Broeck  Stevens  Plainfield,  N.J. 

The  Search  for  the  Northwest  Passage 
William  Smith  Clark  Cambridge 
The  Romance  of  the  Bagdadhahn 
MUSIC 

Edgar  Ott  Richards  Easton,  Pa. 

Russia,  The  Unknown 
Frederick  Allen  Thompson  Washington,  D.C. 

The  Exiles  of  Algeria 
Raymond  Thomas  Rich  Hingham  Center 

Sir  Roger  Casement  and  Sinn  Fein 
Richard  Adamson  Lumpkin  Mattoon,  111. 

The  Statesmanship  of  Eleutherios  Venizelos 

MUSIC 

A  Welcome  in  London 

The  following  letter,  with  its  invitation,  will 
be  of  interest  to  Phillips  men: — 

4,  Somers  Place, 
Hvde  Park,  W.  2 
May  29,  1917 

Dear  Sir: — 

I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  make  it  known 
through  your  "Personals"  in  your  July 
number  that  I  will  heartily  welcome  any 
Andover  men,  serving  in  the  U.S.  Army 
or  Navy  who  happen  to  be  in  London. 

It  may  be  well  to  also  give,  besides  my 
address,  my  telephone  number,  "Pad- 
dington  76." 

If  any  steps  should  be  taken  to  organize 
a  soldiers  or  officers  club  for  Andover  boys 
here  in  London,  I  should  like  to  help 
personally. 

Yours  faithfully 

E.  HAVILAND  HILLMAN 
Class  of  1894 
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Undergraduate  Interests 


School  Officers 

Officers  for  the  various  classes  for  the  spring 
term  were  elected  as  follows: — ■ 

CLASS  OF  1917 
President,  W.  W.  Russell,  Oak  Hill,  N.  B  , 
Canada 

Vice-President,  D.  C.  Dines,  Denver,  Col. 
Secretary,  C.  H.  Bradley,  Jr.,  Dubuque,  la. 

CLASS  OF  1918 
President,  Roger  Woolley,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Vice-President,  J.  F.  Ingraham,  3d,  Pea- 
body,  Mass. 

Secretary,  D.  S.  Smith,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

CLASS  OF  1919 
President,  J.  H.  Field,  Jr.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Vice-President,  O.  M.  Whipple,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Secretarv,  G.  H.  Hewett,  Colorado  Springs. 
Col. 

CLASS  OF  1920 
President,  E.  H.  Hills,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Vice-President,  H.  S.  Pole,  2d,  Hot  Springs, 
Va. 

Secretary,  G.  P.  Temple,  Andover 


Society  of  Inquiry 

The  program  of  the  Society  of  Inquiry  for 
the  spring  term  has  been  varied  and  entertain- 
ing. On  April  15  Clyde  Martin,  P.A.  '10, 
spoke  in  the  Chapel  on  his  experiences  last 
summer  on  the  Mexican  border  with  the 
National  Guard,  and  showed  a  large  number 
of  interesting  pictures  illustrating  what  he 
had  to  say.  On  April  22,  at  a  regular  open 
meeting,  some  problems  of  school  life  wen- 
discussed  by  the  members.  On  the  evening  of 
April  29,  a  delegation  from  the  Phillips  Exeter 
Academy,  including  Mr.  Libby,  the  School 
Minister,  were  present,  the  subject  for  dis- 
cussion being  the  Blairstown  Conference  at 
Blairstown,  New  Jersey.  The  open  meeting 
on  May  6  took  the  form  of  a  discussion  as  to 
methods  by  which  students  could,  in  the 
present  crisis,  best  serve  their  country.  On 
May  13,  in  the  Stone  Chapel,  J.  Radford 
Abbot,  P.A.  '10,  gave  an  illustrated  talk  on 
his  experiences  in  the  American  Ambulance 
Corps  on  the  battle  line  near  Verdun.  On 
May  20,  Mr.  Campbell  of  the  Yale  Y.M.C.A. 
addressed  the  Society,  particularly  with  regard 
to  the  religious  work  which  is  being  planned 
among  the  soldiers  during  the  coming  summer. 
The  topic  for  .May  27  was  the  Blairstown  Con- 
ference, which  was  enthusiastically  endorsed 


by  all  those  who  had  attended  similar  meet- 
ings at  Northfield.  On  June  3,  Mr.  Francis  P. 
Miller,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Conference, 
added  his  voice  to  urge  Andover  men  to  make 
up  a  student  delegation.  Such  a  delegation 
has  been  organized  and  will  represent  Phillips 
Academy  at  Blairstown.  The  following 
officers  have  been  elected  for  the  Society^of 
Inquiry  for  next  year: — 

Roger  Woolley  of  Brookline,  New  York, 
President 

J.  Alexander  Smith  of  Chambersburg,  Pa., 
Vice-president 

George  V.  S.  Smith  of  New  York  City,  Sec- 
retary 

Lewis  Gregg  Neville  of  Wellesley  Hills, 
Treasurer. 


Dramatic  Club 

On  Saturday  evening,  May  19,  the  Phillips 
Academy  Dramatic  Club  presented  in  the 
Town  Hall,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Red  Cross, 
an  English  adaptation  of  Moliere's  play,  A 
Doctor  in  Spite  of  Himself,  preceded  by  a 
light  one-act  skit  entitled  I'm  Going,  adapted 
from  a  French  comedy  by  Tristan  Bernard. 
Both  plays  were  well  done  and  showed  the 
result  of  the  efficient  training  the  cast  had 
received  at  the  hands  of  R.  T.  Bushnell,  P.A. 
'15,  who  came  from  Cambridge  to  coach  the 
actors.  While  at  Andover  Mr.  Bushnell  was 
president  of  the  Dramatic  Club  and  took  the 
leading  part  in  The  Bells,  which  was  given  by 
the  Club  in  1915. 

The  two  parts  in  the  curtain-raiser  were 
taken  by  A.  C.  Bogert  and  J.  C.  Wilson.  The 
cast  of  the  Moliere  play  was  as  follows: — 


Sgaranell 
Martine 

Monsieur  Robert 

Valere 

Lucas 

Jacqueline 

Lucinde 

Geronte 

Lcarider 


It.  A.  Lumpkin 
F.  W.  Norton 
F.  A.  Thompson 
R.  C.  Hates 
W.  S.  Brown 
H.  H.  Spencer 
J.  C.  Wilson 
E.  O.  Richards 
Wi  E.  Stevenson 


School  Elections 

At  school  elections  held  recently  Donald 
Stuart  Smith  of  Rochester,  New  York,  was 
chosen  as  manager  of  the  Track  Team  for 
1918.  and  Howard  Caswell  Smith  of  Swamps- 
scott  was  made.  Baseball  Manager. 
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The  Rifle  Club 

One  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  many  or- 
ganizations formed  from  time  to  time  in 
Phillips  Academy  has  been  the  Rifle  Club. 
Organized  originally  in  1914,  with  an  impro- 
vised range  for  sub-caliber  guns  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  Gymnasium,  the  club  started  with 
some  eighty  members.  In  1915  a  range, 
equipped  with  thoroughly  modern  apparatus, 
w  as  installed  in  the  basement  of  Pearson  Hall, 
and  the  increase  in  proficiency  was  soon  very 
marked.  Before  the  year  was  over  the  Acad- 
emy Rifle  Team  had  won  two  first  prizes,  one 
in  prone  shooting  and  the  other  in  off-hand 
shooting,  in  competition  with  various  clubs  in 
the  vicinity  of  Boston.  During  the  year 
1916-17  the  club  enrolled  two  hundred  mem- 
bers. In  the  contest  of  the  Massachusetts 
Association,  Andover  finished  second.  Later 
on,  the  Andover  Rifle  Team  defeated  a  team 
from  Exeter  by  a  score  of  1157  to  1013.  For 
this  victory  medals  were  awarded. 

During  the  spring  term  all  who  had  quali- 
fied in  the  indoor  range  were  given  an  oppor- 
tunity of  shooting  on  the  outdoor  range  at 
Frye  Village,  and  instructors  from  the  more 
expert  marksmen  were  chosen  to  assist  be- 
ginners. At  the  end  of  the  term  qualification 
trials  were  held  on  the  Wakefield  range,  and 
the  following  men  were  entitled  to  the  bronze 


badges  of  expert  marksmen:  Kirkham, 
Cheney,  Bennett,  and  Fullerton.  The  club 
has  been  entirely  self-supporting,  and  has 
increased  in  popularity  as  the  importance  of 
knowledge  of  military  affairs  has  become  more 
evident. 


Yale  Club 

The  Yale  Club  held  its  final  meeting  for  the 
year  on  the  evening  of  Saturday,  May  26,  with 
a  large  number  present.  The  speakers  were 
Professor  Hollon  R.  Farr,  Dean  of  the  Fresh- 
man Faculty  at  Yale  College,  Ralph  Hanes, 
P. A.  '16,  and  Thomas  St.  Hill,  P.  A.  '14.  After 
the  speaking,  refreshments  were  served,  and 
the  meeting  closed  with  Andover  and  Yale 
songs. 


Technology  Club 

Through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Harold  S.  Wil- 
kins  of  the  Faculty  the  Technology  Club  was 
fortunate  enough  to  secure  Mr.  W.  Lyman 
Underwood  of  the  Biological  Department  of 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
who  gave  a  very  interesting  talk,  with  colored 
lantern  slides,  on  the  evening  of  April  27,  on 
his  experiences  with  an  Indian  guide  in  the 
Maine  woods. 


Graduate  Interests 


25th  Reunion  of  '92 


The  men  of  ninety-two  will  not  soon  forget 
their  quarter-century  gathering  on  June  14 
and  15.  They  had  planned  for  it  and  worked 
for  it  for  six  months,  and  the  results  amply 
justified  their  expectations  and  labors. 

To  be  sure,  the  war  nearly  upset  all  prepara- 
tions,and  many  were  kept  away  by  government 
service  or  unusual  responsibilities,  while  some 
had  serious  thoughts  that  the  entire  reunion 
should  be  given  up  or  indefinitely  postponed, 

Had  it  not  been  for  this  uncertainty  and 
these  conditions  probably  fifty  men  or  more 
would  have  returned,  for  at  one  time  or  an- 
other, over  forty  men  had  been  pledged  to 
come,  with  over  thirty  others  expecting  or 
hoping  to  do  so.  This  would  have  broken  all 
records,  including  ninety-two's  vicennial  stan- 
dard, which  still  holds  as  the  largest  reunion 
known  to  the  school  authorities. 

As  it  was,  the  class  broke  all  records  but  its 
own,  and  one  man  more  would  have  equalled 
that.     In  1912  there  were  thirty-eight  men 


actually  present  "under  the  elms";  1917  saw 
only  thirty-seven,  but  a  far  finer  spirit  of 
loyalty  and  interest  exists  in  the  class  as  a 
result  of  this  and  previous  campaigns,  as  is 
evident  from  the  "regrets"  and  other  re- 
sponses received  and  still  coming  in. 

Out  of  a  total  of  163  men  listed  on  the  class 
roster,  whose  addresses  are  known,  only  21 
failed  to  respond,  and  of  these  one  actually 
appeared  in  person  at  the  reunion.  Seven 
others  failed  to  indicate  their  expectations,  as 
far  as  the  reunion  was  concerned,  but  again 
one  of  these  was  earliest  to  arrive  on  the  hill. 

Twenty-seven  had  listed  themselves  as 
"doubtful"  while  thirty-seven  had  felt  com- 
pelled to  say  "No".  Yet  one  man  out  of  the 
latter  list  was  almost  the  first  man  to  register, 
while  one  (B.  T.  Gilbert)  in  the  former  list, 
tried  hard  to  come  and,  finding  it  impossible 
to  do  so.  still  wrote  over  thirty  personal  letters 
urging  classmates  to  be  present.  One  man  at 
least,  came  as  a  result  of  that  letter. 
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The  Class  of  1902 


By  the  way,  this  particular  man  —  won  by 
a  last-minute  vote  —  had  not  seen  the  Acad- 
emy for  twenty-eight  years,  and  returned 
home  with  a  new  love  and  enthusiasm  for  the 
old  school,  seriouslj  considering  it  as  the  place 
w  here  his  son  should  enter,  though  he  himself 
had  graduated  from  another  preparatory  in- 
stitution. Let  it  be  added  that  this  man's 
influence  was  largely  responsible  for  bringing 
still  another  to  headquarters,  out  of  the  midst 
of  a  busy  week.  Such  is  the  power  of  friend- 
ship and  the  personal  touch,  even  after  a 
quarter  of  a  century. 

The  secretary  reported  six  different  com- 
munications mailed  —  a  month  apart  — in- 
cluding circular  letters,  return  postals,  pic- 
torial reminders,  address  directories,  and  lists 
of  the  men  with  their  reunion  expectations. 
Some  20,000  impressions  were  turned  out  by 
the  class  press.  To  this  had  been  added  at  the 
last  minute  other  personal  notes  and  printed 
appeals  by  the  class  president,  by  the  class 
alumni  agent,  by  members  of  the  executive 
committee,  and  by  others  as  in  the  instance 
cited  above.  Many  who  did  not  come  have 
testified  to  the  "thrill"  and  pledged  attend- 
ance at  the  next  —  as  one  has  said — -"'or 
bust." 


The  class  dinner,  held  in  the  social  room 
over  the  new  grill,  was  one  never  to  be  for- 
gotten for  its  substantial  qualities  and  its  good- 
fellowship.  Thirty-six  men  gathered  around 
the  one  table  —  thirty-two  of  the  classmates, 
one  guest  and  three  "Sons  of  '92". 

(Note:  If  the  registered  sons  of  '92  are 
counted,  the  record  of  the  vicennial  was 
beaten,  and  if  Duer  McLanahan  alone,  the 
first  graduate  son-of-'92  (1917),  is  added,  that 
record  at  least  is  balanced.) 

After  the  dinner  President  McLanahan. 
acting  as  toastmastcr,  called  upon  many  of  the 
men  to  say  whatever  was  in  their  hearts,  and 
judges,  professors,  ministers,  and  business 
men,  formally  but  out  of  ripened  experience 
and  richly  stored  memory,  brought  back  the 
old  days  and  testified  to  the  influence  of  the 
old  school,  its  environment,  democratic  at- 
mosphere, and  above  all,  its  great  teachers. 
The  Faculty  was  represented  by  Mr.  Newton 
of  the  class,  and  by  Secretary  Frank  L. 
Quinby,  '98,  the  guest  of  the  class. 

It  is  impossible  to  more  than  hint  the 
charm  of  those  hours  spent  together  with  the 
not  infrequent  cheers,  songs,  and  order  spon- 
taneous expressions  of  high  and  lasting  fellow- 
ship.   Indeed,  some  fifteen  to  twenty  returned 
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to  Williams  Hall,  so  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
the  hour  that  they  felt  it  wicked  to  lose  more 
than  a  minimum  of  time  in  sleep.  So  they 
sang  the  fourteenth  out  and  the  fifteenth  in, 
linking  together  two  red-letter  days  with  the 
golden  threads  of  song,  songs  of  school  and 
college  and  auld  lang  syne. 

The  next  morning  saw  most  of  the  men 
present  for  the  class  picture,  though  some 
were  already  on  the  homeward  way.  Many 
attended  the  final  Commencement  exercises 
or  visited  tennis  courts  or  golf  links.  All  still 
remaining,  with  several  new  ones,  joined  the 
class  procession  into  the  gym.  filling  both  sides 
of  a  long  table  at  the  Alumni  Dinner,  twenty- 
eight  all  told  (out  of  thirtv-seven),  including 
Hon.  W.  H.  Wadhams,  who  presided  as  the 
president  of  the  Alumni  Association  and  gave 
the  first  address.  At  the  same  time  the  ladies 
were  entertained  at  the  grill. 

Much  credit  is  to  be  given,  for  the  dinner 
and  arrangements  at  headquarters,  to  A.  P. 
Thompson,  who  also  honored  the  class  by 
acting  as  one  of  the  judges  on  Wednesday 
evening,  at  the  Draper  Declamations. 

Many  men  were  missed,  notably  J.  B.  Neale 
(unable  to  come  at  the  last  minute).  He  is 
responsible  for  the  high  standing  of  the  class  in 
the  Alumni  Fund,  raising  this  year  $1251  — 
the  third  highest  amount  ever  raised  by  a 
single  class  in  a  single  year,  the  highest,  $1541; 
also  having  been  raised  by  him  in  1912,  which 
amount  stands  to  the  credit  of  the  class  still, 
holding  it  in  the  first  place  in  the  entire  list. 

Thus  closes  the  25th  of  '92,  and  our  motto 
will  be,  under  the  same  officers,  re-elected  and 
hence  criminally  self-responsible: — 

1922  —  Excelsior  —  1922 
Following  is  the  list  of  those  present: — 

Men:  Baldridge,  Bancroft,  Brayton,  Cas- 
sidy,  Colgate,  Colt,  Crawford,  Dove,  Fales, 
Fair,  Fisher,  H.  .1.,  Foote,  Hill,  Hitchcock, 
F.  L.,  Hitchcock,  T.  B.,  Hood,  Knapp,  Ladd, 
Lang,  McLanahan,  McLaren,  Makepeace, 
Merriam,  G.  E.,  Nettleton,  Newman,  New- 
ton, Odow,  Richards,  Ripley,  Sawyer,Thomp- 
son,  A.  P.,  Townsend,  Vaill,  Wadhams,  W.  II.. 
Warren,  Wentz,  Woodman. 

Wives:  Mrs.  Dove,  Mrs.  Hood,  Mrs.  Hill, 
Mrs.  Knapp,  Mrs.  Ladd,  Mrs.  McLanahan, 
Mrs.  Newman,  Mrs.  Newton,  Mrs.  Ripley, 
Mrs.  Thompson,  Mrs.  Wan  en. 

Daughters:  Elizabeth  Hill,  Bertha  Ladd, 
Marion  Ladd,  Helen  McLanahan,  Louise  Mc- 
Lanahan, Ruth  F.  Newman,  Dorothy  E. 
Newman,  Harriet  M.  Newman,  Ella  II. 
Newton,  Dorothy  Newton,  Mary  Newton, 
Susan  Ripley,  Emily  R.  Thompson,  Frances 
J.  Thompson. 


Sons  of  '92:  Marcus  S.  Cassidy,  Pereival 
Dove,  Jr.,  George  Dove,  David  Dove,  Fred.H. 
Ladd,  Jr.,  Duer  McLanahan  (P.A.  T7),  Win- 
throp  R.  Newman.  Henry  I.  Newman,  George 
Ripley,  Porter  Thompson,  Bruce  Torrey, 
F.  deP.  Townsend,  Jr.,  W.  II.  Wadhams,  Jr. 


.  .  w  -  • 

Edwin  Webster  of  the  Class  cf  1850 
The  Oldest  Alumnus  Present 


Reunion  of  the  Class  of  1862 

Last  February,  eleven  members  of  the  class 
expressed  to  their  improvised  secretary  their 
hope  to  come  to  the  reunion  proposed  for  the 
fifty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  graduation  of  the 
class:  But,  largely,  it  may  be  presumed,  in 
consequence  of  the  entrance  of  our  country 
into  the  war,  but  one  member  besides  the 
writer  appeared.  Mr.  David  B.  Thompson 
of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  vindicated  the  tra- 
ditional enterprise  of  the  class  by  "rising, 
rising  up  early,  rising  up  at  the  break  of  daj ," 
leaving  New  Haven  at  6.15  a.m.,  and  appear- 
ing at  Mr.  Newton's  house  at  about  2  p.m. 

"Tom"  Cogswell,  president  of  the  Arling- 
ton National  Bank  of  Lawrence,  had  intended 
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Two  Members  of  1862:  Mr.  Thompson-  and  Mr.  Gregg 


coming,  but  at  the  last  moment  was  prevented 
by  illness. 

Nineteen  replies  were  received  to  the  cir- 
cular letter  sent  out  by  the  secretarv:  eleven 
from  " Classicals",  eight  from  "Englishmen" 
—  from  as  far  west  as  California  and  as  far 
south  as  Texas. 

"Ben  Fowler",  the  outlines  ot  whose  career 
may  be  found  in  Who's  Who  in  America, 
writes:  "Bless  the  memory  of  'Uncle  Sam'. 
Of  all  the  personalities  which  have  contributed 
to  the  composite  called  B.A.F.,  his  was  one 
which  left  an  impress  for  good  never  to  be 
forgotten."  And  again:  "As  led  by  a  kind 
Providence.  I  have  tried  through  life  to  do  my 
duty  and  ever  lend  a  hand.  Indeed,  the  mem- 
ory of  doing  for  others  is  about  all  of  life 
worth  preserving.  A  life  of  service  is  a  suc- 
cessful life." 

"Pater"  Lewis  writes:  "In  two  weeks  I 
shall  have  completed  liflv  consecutive  years  of 
work  in  the  Chicago  schools.  The  grandchil- 
dren of  some  of  my  old  pupils  are  with  me  now. 
I  have  been  blessed  with  unusually  good 
health.     I  have  lost  but  three  days  in  fifty 


years.  In  the  past  I  have  had  six  hundred 
teachers  under  me.  I  am  doing  the  same  work 
I  did  forty  years  ago  and  just  as  much  of  it. 
I  love  my  work  and  am  perfectly  happy  in  it." 

Willis  Tew  writes:  "  I  still  remember  my  two 
years  at  Andover  as  two  of  the  happiest  years 
of  my  life,"  and  recalls  the  familiar  words  of 
"Uncle  Sam"  at  the  close  of  morning  prayers: 
"The  following  individuals  are  requested  to 
remain." 

Well,  the  two  members  of  '62  who  came 
together  had  a  mighty  good  time,  added  to 
their  pride  in  the  old  school  and  confirmed 
their  devotion  to  it  —  a  pride  and  devotion 
enhanced  by  Mr.  Fuess's  wonderful  history  of 
the  school  just  published  by  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company  under  the  title  An  Old  New  England 
School.  They  both  bought  a  copy  and  com- 
mend it  to  all  "old  grads"  as  rarely  interest- 
ing. Phillips  Academy  was  never  so  rich  in 
achievement  or  so  rich  in  promise  as  now. 

JAMES  B.  GREGG 


Reunion  of  '77 

Nearly  forty  men  were  heard  from  or  ac- 
counted for!  Headquarters,  at  the  old  Club 
House  of  English  Commons,  corner  of  School 
Street  and  English  Commons  lane.  Heie  Class 
President,  William  Knowlton,  Esquire;  How- 
ard P.  Haines,  Secretary  of  the  Class  Fund, 
and  chief  organizer  and  promoter  of  this 
reunion;  with  George  Tyzzer,  Walter  Cart- 
wright,  .Joseph  Wheelwright  and  D.  Temple 
Torrey  passed  a  restful  morning,  after  half 
the  night  of  Thursday  had  been  spent  to- 
gether. 

Previously,  an  excellent  Class  Supper  at  the 
Dining  Hal!  was  furnished  by  the  school. 
Then  followed  the  class  meeting  in  the  for- 
mer office  building  at  the  fork  of  School  and 
Main  streets.  Here  the  class  roll  call  brought 
out  personal  life  sketches  of  the  members 
present,  letters  from  far  away  classmates, 
notably  from  Wylie,  Day.  Thayer,  McMillan, 
Holden  and  Aiken;  with  an  excellent  photo- 
graph of  the  latter,  in  the  midst  of  a  group  — 
the  Missionary  Commission  of  five  Chinese 
and  five  English-speaking  scholars,  for  the 
revision  of  the  Chinese  translation  of  the 
Bible. 

On  the  following  Commencement  Day.  the 
sun  broke  through  the  clouds,  and  the  above 
six  classmates  were  augmented  by  Samuel 
Parker,  Dr.  Partridge,  James  Abbott.  Charles 
Howe  and  .lack  Kennedy. 

Eleven  more  men  had  hoped  or  intended  to 
come.  But  conditions,  at  the  last  moment, 
arising  in  several  cases  from  the  demands  of 
the   war,  made  attendance  of  these  eleven 
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impossible,  and  reduced  our  number  by 
one  half!  One  classmate,  who  had  bought  his 
ticket,  and  then  had  to  give  up  coming,  sent 
a  generous  contribution  for  the  school,  sug- 
gesting the  class  add  to  this,  and  purchase  a 
Liberty  Bond  for  "Old  Phillips"  in  celebra- 
tion of  our  fortieth  year.  A  committee,  with 
full  power,  was  appointed  to  accomplish 
this!  These  eleven,  who  were  detained,  are 
classmates:  B.  S.  Collins,  1*".  F.  French, 
G.  W.  French,  N.  Sumner  Myrick,  W.  B, 
Kendall,  S.  X.  Sawyer,  Harry  Chase,  William 
Regan,  James  Odlin,  A.  P.  Smith  and  Dan 
McMillan. 

The  school  had  on  its  warrior  garb!  Grad- 
uating orations  were  suggested  by  the  War! 
The  three  great  speeches,  after  Commence- 
ment Dinner,  by  Judge  Wadhams,  Principal 
Stearns,  and  Mr.  Walcott,  Assistant  to  Dr. 
Hoover  in  the  Belgian  relief,  told  of  sufferings 
borne  in  Europe  and  of  the  glorious  aims  to  be 
achieved  by  free  America  and  her  Allies. 
Their  words  brought  home  to  all,  with  new 
vividness  and  urgency  and  power,  the  stern 
and  perilous  and  mighty  task  in  which  America 
and  the  better  part  of  the  world,  is  unitedly 
engaged  —  the  task  of  the  preservation  of  the 
faith  and  the  freedom  of  our  fathers! 

It  was  indeed  good  to  be  there;  and,  at  the 
ancient  fountain  of  our  boyhood  days,  to 
drink  fresh  draughts  of  loyalty  and  devotion 
to  righteousness  and  justice  among  the  nations; 
to  truth  and  good  will,  at  all  costs,  for  all  man- 
kind, and  for  all  the  world,  the  German 
people  included;  "whom,"  said  Mr.  Walcott, 
"America  must  not  hate,  but  must  fight  to 
save!"  P.A.!  P.A.!  Bah  Bah!  Bahf  Rah! 
'77  Boom!!! 


Obituaries 

18.34 — Daniel  Saunders  son  of  Daniel  and 
Phoebe  Foxcroft  Abbott  Saunders,  was  born  in 
Andover,  October  6,  1822,  and  studied  law  in 
Lowell  and  at  the  Harvard  Law  School.  He 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  House 
and  Senate  and  was  elected  mayor  of  Lawrence. 
In  his  ninety-fourth  year  he  was  present  at  the 
Alumni  dinner  in  Andover  in  1916,  and  addressed 
a  few  words  to  the  association.  Mr.  Saunders 
died  in  Lawrence  April  19,  1917. 

1848 — Edward  Buck,  son  of  John  and  Sarah 
Thurston  Buck,  was  born  in  Orland,  Me.,  April 
17,  1829,  and  graduated  from  Yale  in  1852.  He 
became  a  lumber  dealer  in  Bucksport,  Me.,  and 
died  there  April  6,  1917. 

1850 — Benjamin  Dickerman,  son  of  Benjamin 
and  Mary  Howard  Dickerman,  was  born  in  Ran- 
dolph, August  23,  1825,  and  after  a  few  years  of 
teaching  engaged  in  the  oil  business  in  Boston 
and  later  became  an  export  commission  mer- 


chant. He  served  as  trustee  of  library,  savings 
bank,  and  as  treasurer  of  church  funds.  Mr. 
Dickerman  died  in  Newton,  January  20,  1917. 

1850 — John  George  Johnson,  son  of  Samuel 
and  Susannah  Barker  Johnson,  was  born  in 
Andover,  October  10,  1833,  and  graduated  from 
Harvard  in  1854  and  received  the  degree  of  M.D. 
from  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in 
New  York  City  in  1857.  During  the  Civil  War 
he  organized  the  White  Church  and  the  Brick 
Church  hospitals  at  Sharpsburg  and  during  his 
later  years  was  surgeon  for  the  Brooklyn  Ferry 
Company  and  for  the  Brooklyn  City  Railroad 
and  for  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  company,  and  was 
engaged  in  private  practice  in  the  city  of  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  where  he  died  March  31,  1917. 

1854 —  William  Augustus  Mowry,  son  of 
Jonathan  and  Hannah  Brayton  Mowry,  was  born 
in  Uxbridge,  August  13,  1829,  and  spent  two 
years  at  Brown  University  with  the  class  of  1858. 
From  1859  to  1864  he  was  principal  of  the  Provi- 
dence High  School  and  during  the  Civil  War  he 
was  captain  of  the  11th  R.  I.  Vols,  and  brevet 
Lieutenant-Colonel.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  widely  known  English  and  Classical  School 
of  Providence.  He  had  been  president  of  the 
R.  I.  Institute  of  Instruction  and  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute,  editor  of  the  Rhode  Island  School- 
master, superintendent  of  schools  in  Salem,  a 
member  of  the  Boston  School  Committee,  presi- 
dent of  the  Martha's  Vineyard  Summer  Insti- 
tute. Dr.  Mowry  wrote  many  historical  books 
and  had  lectured  extensively  and  was  connected 
with  many  societies  and  associations.  A  more 
personal  notice  of  this  friend  of  Phillips  will  be 
found  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
Dr.  Mowry  died  at  Hyde  Park,  May  22,  1917. 

1855 —  Hasket  Derby  Catlin,  son  of  Charles 
Taylor  and  Lucy  Ann  Derby  Catlin,  was  born  on 
Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  June  26,  1839,  and  gradu- 
ated from  Yale  in  1859  and  became  a  Unitarian 
clergyman  with  pastorates  of  length  in  North- 
umberland, Pa.,  Dublin,  N.  H.,  Eastport,  Me., 
and  Gouverneur,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Catlin  died  recently. 

1859 — Albion  Augustine  Adams,  son  of  Samuel 
and  Dorcas  Heald  Adams,  was  born  in  Carlisle, 
August  3,  1840.  He  was  with  the  15th  Regt. 
Mass.  Vols,  during  the  Civil  War  and  was  a 
prisoner  in  Libby  Prison.  He  was  also  sergeant 
Co.  A,  26th  N.  Y.  Vol.  Cavalry.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  class  of  1871,  Columbia  Law 
School,  and  was  admitted  to  the  New  York  bar 
and  also  to  the  Massachusetts  bar.  Mr.  Adams 
was  frequently  moderator  in  town  meetings,  was 
a  member  of  the  school  committee,  superintend- 
ent of  schools,  auditor  and  collector  of  taxes. 
He  died  in  Chelsea,  September  23,  1916. 

1859 — Frederick  Folger  Thomas,  son  of  Wil- 
liam Holoway  and  Angeline  Amanda  Folger 
Thomas,  was  born  in  Waverly,  N.  Y.,  October 
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11,  1842,  and  graduated  from  Vale  in  1863  and 
from  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  in  1865.  He 
was  an  assayer  for  the  Silver  Peak  and  Red 
Mountain  Co.,  Nevada,  he  organized  the  United 
Verde  Copper  mines  at  Jerome,  Ariz.,  and 
became  manager  of  mines  in  Australia,  New 
South  Wales  and  California,  with  remarkable 
success.  Mr.  Thomas  died  in  Berkeley,  Cal., 
August  6,  1916. 

1861 — Charles  Freeman  Richardson,  son  of 
Amos  and  Ruth  Freeman  Richardson,  was  born 
in  Fryeburg,  Me.,  November  14,  1844,  and 
graduated  from  Princeton  in  1865.  He  was  a 
teacher  for  sixteen  years  and  was  then  connected 
with  the  freight  office  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road. Mr.  Richardson  died  in  Haddonfield, 
N.  J.,  October  23,  1916. 

1861 — Amos  Hodgdon  Thompson,  son  of 
Joseph  Hicks  and  Lydia  Burnham  Moulton 
Thompson,  was  born  in  Newfield,  Me.,  October 
16,  1841,  and  graduated  from  Williams  in  1867. 
He  became  a  teacher  in  Wisconsin  State  Univer- 
sity, principal  of  the  Newburyport  High  School, 
of  a  military  academy  in  Cleveland,  O.,  and  of 
a  high  school  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  He  published 
verses  in  various  journals.  Mr.  Thompson  died 
in  Montclair,  X.  J.,  March  2,  1917. 

1861 — George  Philip  Clough,  son  of  George 
and  Eliza  Rhoda  Hardy  Clough,  was  born  in 
Concord,  N.  H.,  June  28,  1846,  and  became  a 
banker  in  Boston.  He  died  in  Maiden,  February 
7,  1917. 

1863 — Percival  Blodgett,  son  of  Nathaniel 
French  and  Dolly  Ann  Mayo  Blodgett,  was  born 
in  North  Orange,  July  18,  1841,  and  became  a 
merchant  at  Templeton.  He  served  as  repre- 
sentative and  senator  in  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature.  Mr.  Blodgett  died  in  Templeton, 
April  24,  1917. 

1863 —  Franklin  White  Perry,  son  of  George 
Nelson  and  Sarah  Ann  White  Perry,  was  born  in 
Dudley,  June  15,  1841.  He  was  a  member  of 
Company  D,  25th  Mass.  Volunteer  Infantry  and 
rose  to  be  sergeant.  From  1870  till  his  death  he 
was  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Perry  &  Brown 
hardware  dealers  in  Putnam,  Conn.  Mr.  Perry 
was  a  member  of  the  Connecticut  Legislature,  a 
trustee  of  the  State  Insane  Asylum,  president  of 
the  Putnam  Light  and  Power  Company,  presi- 
dent of  I  he  Woodstock  Agricultural  Society  and 
mayor  of  Putnam.  He  died  in  Putnam  April 
1,  1917. 

1864 —  William  Russell  Allen,  son  of  Thomas 
and  Anne  Clementina  Russell  Allen,  was  born  in 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  January  19,  1847,  and  engaged 
in  railroading,  contracting,  hotel  keeping  and 
farming.  He  died  in  Pittsfield,  September  3, 
1916. 

1865 —  Dalton  Fallon,  son  of  John  and  Mary 
Evans  Fallon,  was  born  in  Fall  River,  March  29, 


1849,  and  entered  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School 
in  1865,  and  engaged  in  the  steel  trade  in  Boston. 
Mr.  Fallon  died  in  Gilmanton,  N.  H.,  Julv  14, 
1916. 

1865 — Edwin  Augustus  McAlpin,  son  of  David 
Hunter  McAlpin,  was  born  in  New  Vork  City, 
June  9,  1848,  and  enlisted  as  a  drummer  boy  in 
Company  A,  7th  N.  Y.  Vols,  in  the  Civil  War, 
and  rose  to  be  captain  of  that  company.  He  was 
at  one  time  colonel  of  the  71st  Regt.  and  served 
as  adjutant-general  on  the  staff  of  Governor 
Levi  P.  Morton.  He  was  the  chief  owner  of 
the  Hotel  McAlpin  of  New  Vork  City  and  was 
President  of  the  McAlpin  Tobacco  Company. 
He  had  been  postmaster  and  mayor  of  Sing  Sing, 
N.  V.  Mr.  McAlpin  died  in  Ossining,  N.  V., 
April  12,  1917. 

1867 — James  Bradish  Wells,  son  of  James 
Carnahan  and  Charlotte  J.  Bradish  Wells,  was 
born  in  Utica,  N.  V.,  December  25,  1847,  and 
graduated  from  Harvard  in  1871  and  from  the 
Columbia  Law  School  in  1873.  He  practiced 
law  in  New  York  City  until  1879  and  during  the 
rest  of  his  life  in  Helena,  Mont.,  where  he  died 
December  13,  1916. 

1875 — Alvin  Jenkins,  son  of  John  Brooks  and 
Ellen  Holt  Jenkins,  was  born  in  Andover,  No- 
vember 13,  1855,  and  engaged  in  farming  in  his 
native  town.    He  died  in  Andover,  May  5,  1917. 

1875 —  John  Boden  Southworth,  son  of  Addi- 
son and  Ruth  Boden  Southworth,  was  born  in 
Lynn,  October  8,  1844,  and  became  a  carpenter 
in  Lynn,  where  he  died  November  19,  1916. 

1876 —  Joseph  Emerson  Hadley,  son  of  Andrew 
Johnson  and  Louisa  Brett  Hadley,  was  born  in 
Marion,  December  27,  1857,  and  graduated  from 
Harvard  in  1881.  He  became  a  lawyer  in  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  and  died  there  November  11,  1916. 

1876 — William  Addison  Magee,  son  of  Chris- 
topher Lyman  and  Elizabeth  Steel  Magee,  was 
born  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  March  31,  1855.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Carnegie  Library,  a  member  for  two  terms  of  the 
Pennsylvania  House  of  Representatives,  a  part 
owner  of  the  Pittsburgh  Times,  and  an  inlluenti.il 
delegate  in  Republican  state  and  national  con- 
ventions. For  more  than  ten  years  he  had  been 
blind  and  an  invalid.  Mr.  Magee  died  in  Atlantic 
City,  N.  Y.,  May  14,  1917. 

1882— William  Peter  Baltz,  son  of  Peter  and 
Maria  Birkenstock  Baltz,  was  born  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  November  17,  1863,  and  engaged 
in  the  brewing  and  malting  business.  Mr.  Baltz 
died  in  Devon,  Pa.,  May  30,  1917. 

1884 — Clarence  Sherrill  Houghton,  son  of 
Matthew  Henry  and  Sarah  Seymour  Houghton, 
was  born  in  Sparkill,  N.  Y.,  April  28,  1864,  and 
graduated  from  Amherst  in  1888.  He  studied  at 
the  Columbia  Law  School  and  was  admitted  to 
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the  New  York  bar  in  1891  and  practiced  his  pro- 
fession till  1898.  In  that  year  he  was  appointed 
assistant  U.  S.  District  Attorney  for  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York.  In  1914  he  was  appointed 
United  States  Commissioner  and  held  that  office 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  in  Red 
Bank,  N.  J.,  February  18,  1917. 

189.? — John  Leisenring  Wentz,  son  of  John 
Shriver  and  Mary  Douglass  Leisenring  Wentz, 
was  born  in  Jeddo,  Pa.,  October  IS,  1875,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  Cornell  class  of  1897.  He 
became  a  coal  operator.  Mr.  Wentz  died  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  January  26,  1917. 

1896 — James  Barbour  Richardson,  son  of 
James  and  Jessie  Spence  Young  Richardson,  was 
born  in  Xorwalk,  Conn.,  August  25,  1875,  and 
graduated  from  Williams  in  1900.  He  was  a 
major  in  the  2nd  Field  Artillery,  National  Guard 
of  New  York,  and  in  business  was  associated  with 
the  American  Thread  Company.  He  died  in 
Bloomfield,  X.  J.,  February  11,  1917. 

1898 — Harold  Perkins  Warren,  son  of  Herbert 
Cleveland  and  Helen  Louise  Perkins  Warren,  was 
born  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  August  19,  1877,  and 
was  associated  with  his  father  in  the  banking 
business  in  New  Haven.  He  died  in  that  city, 
April  17,  1917. 

1898 —  Lucius  Jones  Wilcox,  son  of  Frank  B. 
and  Elizabeth  Jones  Wilcox,  was  born  in  Bloom- 
ington.  111.,  July  29,  1877.  He  was  a  farmer  in 
V  irginia  for  six  years  and  in  the  automobile  busi- 
ness in  Detroit,  Mich.,  during  the  later  years. 
Mr.  W  ilcox  died  in  Alamogordo,  N.  M.,  February 
5,  1917. 

1899 —  Edward  Lansing  Lyon,  son  of  James 
and  Annie  Pardee  Lyon,  was  born  in  Oswego, 
N.  Y.,  June  10,  1880,  and  engaged  in  the  iron  and 
steel  business  in  Chicago,  111.  He  died  in  that 
city,  September  30,  1916. 

1904 — Ernest  Washington  Smith,  son  of 
Calvin  Wade  and  Alice  Cutts  Smith,  was  born  in 
Gardiner,  Me.,  February  10,  1884,  and  became  a 
travelling  salesman,  living  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  He 
died  because  of  an  automobile  accident  in  Moun- 
tain Grove,  Mo.,  April  23,  1917. 


Personals 

1874 —  Rev.  Henry  Frank,  pastor  of  the 
Metropolitan  Independent  Church  of  New  York 
City,  has  accepted  a  call  to  the  First  Independent 
Interdenominational  Church  of  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

1875 —  Rev.  Richard  T.  Wilton  is  pastor  of  the 
church  in  Fallon,  Nev. 

1879 — Rev.  David  P.  Hatch  is  now  pastor  of 
the  Congregational  church  in  Lancaster. 

1885 — Henry  Bottomley  is  a  real  estate  broker 
in  Denver,  Col. 


1888 — Dr.  Richard  G.  Eaton  is  assistant  super- 
intendent of  the  Cherokee  State  Hospital  at 
Cherokee,  la. 

1888 —  Edwin  H.  Pierce  is  assistant  editor  of 
The  Etude,  with  office  at  1712  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1889 —  Rev.  Hiram  H.  Appe'man  is  pastor  at 
Manchester,  N.  H. 

1889 —  Richard  T.  Holbrook  is  Romance 
Language  editor  for  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  with 
office  at  231  West  39th  Street,  New  York  City.  . 

1890 —  Nathaniel  Edward  Griffin  and  Miss 
Anne  Waters  McLean  were  married  in  Baltimore, 
Md.,  June  5,  1917. 

1890— Wildes  P.  W.  Veazie  is  a  lawyer  at  30 
Pine  Street,  New  York  City. 

1894 — Franklin  Hendrickson  Booth  and  Miss 
Sara  Sweet  Garretson  were  married  in  Elmhurst, 
L.I.,  N.Y.,  April  28,  1917. 

1894 — Edgar  Rice  Burroughs  has  written  an- 
other Tarzan  story  entitled  The  Son  of  Tarzan, 
published  by  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 

1894 —  Percy  E.  North  is  engaged  in  the  oil 
business  at  Taft,  Cal. 

1895—  Dr.  James  Allen  Bryer  and  Miss  Julia 
Agnes  Eger  were  married  in  North  Attleboro, 
April  10,  1917. 

1895 — Williams  Cochran  is  with  the  H.  K. 
McCann  Company,  advertisers,  61  Broadway, 
Nev  York  City. 

1895 — Allan  B.  Patterson  is  an  orchardist  at 
Napa,  Cal. 

1899 — Carleton  F.  Rowell  is  a  lawyer  at  504 
Laclede  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

1899 — Norman  L.  Snow  is  vice-president  of 
the  Terry  Steam  Turb  ne  Company  of  Hartford, 
Conn. 

l';00—  Ralph  T.  Davis  is  with  the  United 
States  Rubber  Co.,  at  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

1901 — Francis  Quinn  Cronin  and  Miss  Agnes 
Rizutto  were  married  in  New  York  City  April 
23,  1917. 

1901 — Albert  Hanford  Moore  and  Miss  Mar- 
guerite Denny  Stevenson  were  married  in  New 
York  City,  April  28,  1917. 

1901 —  Egbert  E.  Weeks  is  an  insurance  ad- 
juster at  Fresno,  Cal. 

1902 —  Carleton  Porter  Foss  and  Miss  Marie 
W  arren  Gore  were  married  in  Methuen,  March 
31,  1917. 

1902 — Edward  William  Pride  and  Miss  Gladys 
Wyman  were  married  in  West  Newton,  February 
15,  1917. 

1902 — William  Patten  Shoemaker  and  Miss 
Lucy  Belcher  Sawyer  were  married  "in  Boston, 
June  7,  1916. 
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1902 —  Roderick  Stephens  is  a  coal  dealer  at 
220  East  138th  Street,  New  York  City. 

1903 —  Horace  Y.  Barnes  is  assistant  director 
of  the  Museum  of  Art,  Toledo,  O. 

1903 — John  M.  Cates  is  a  member  of  the  firm 
Wilson,  Cates  &  Co.,  investment  securities,  with 
offices  at  60  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

1903 — George  W.  Howell  is  manager  of  the 
Horseshoe  Dairy,  City  Point,  Ya. 

1903 — Sidney  R.  Overall  is  a  lawyer  at  the 
Federal  Reserve  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

1903— On  March  26,  1917,  occurred  the  death 
of  Mrs.  Mrgaret  Noyes  Otis,  mother  of  the  Rev. 
Charles  P.  Otis,  1903,  and  of  Henry  N.  Otis,1905. 

1903 — Anson  S.  S.  Pollock  is  a  mining  engin- 
eer at  Marianna,  Pa. 

1903 —  Francis  L.  Robbins  was  admitted  to 
partnership  in  the  law  firm  of  Winthrop  & 
Stimson  on  February  1,  1917. 

1904 —  George  P.  Berkey  is  secretary  of  the 
Interlake  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  of  Appleton,  Wis. 

1904— Walter  B.  Binnian  is  with  White,  Weld 
&  Co.,  Ill  Devonshire  Street,  Boston. 

1904— W.  A.  Rembert  Hall  has  formed  a 
steamship  line  which  will  run  between  New  York 
City  and  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  carry- 
ing nitrates  principally.  Hall  is  also  in  the  publish- 
ing business  in  New  York  City  with  a  chain  of 
sporting  magazines. 

1904 — Samuel  Newton  Holliday  and  Miss 
Dori«  Rinehart  were  married  in  Chicago,  I!!., 
March  24,  1917. 

1('04 — Walter  Maurice  Lacey  and  Miss  Mar- 
guerite Stull  were  married  in  Cheyenne,  Wyo., 
December  27,  1916. 

1904 —  George  Albert  Peirce  and  Miss  Clara 
May  Baker  were  married  January  13,  1917,  in 
Boston. 

1905 —  Ralph  C.  Angell  is  a  dealer  in  wholesale 
lumber,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

1905 — Clarence  W.  Fry  is  with  the  Crane  Candy 
Co.,  2401  West  9th  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

1905 — Grandon  D.  Gates  is  with  the  Celluloid 
Co.,  290  Ferry  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 

1905— James  W.  Gillis  is  with  the  C.  B.  Wood- 
worth  Co.  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  lives  at 
Pittsford,  N.  Y. 

1905 — Alfred  L.  Loomis  on  February  1,  1917, 
was  admit  led  to  partnership  in  the  law  firm  of 
Winthrop  &  Stimson,  32  Liberty  Street,  New 
York  City. 

1905—  Allan  Douglas  Parker  and  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Cook  were  married  in  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
January  17,  1917. 

1906 —  Walter  Charles  Beineeke  and  Miss 
Katherine  Sperry  were  married  at  Cranford, 
N.  J.,  February  17,  1917. 


1906 — Robert  C.  Brown  is  a  mining  engineer 
at  Mogollon,  New  Mexico. 

1906 — Maurice  D.  Cooper  is  assistant  general 
manager  of  the  Bessemer  Coke  Co.  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

1906 — Perrin  Comstock  Galpin  and  Miss 
Stephanie  Kellogg  English  were  married  in  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  May  10,  1917. 

1906 — Gerald  W.  Hallowell  is  with  the  Moore 
Drop  Forging  Co.,  Springfield. 

1906 — Robert  Hallowell  is  treasurer  of  "The 
New  Republic",  421  West  21st  St.,  New  York 
City. 

1906 — Harold  J.  Hotton  is  with  the  Hazard 
Manufacturing  Co.,  552  West  Adams  St., 
Chicago,  111. 

1906 — George  R.  Kissam  is  the  Connecticut 
state  agent  for  the  Bossert  Sectional  houses  and 
lives  at  Kent,  Conn. 

1906 — Louis  A.  Mahoney  is  office  manager  for 
the  U.  S.  Machinery  Co.,  San  Paulo,  Brazil,  S.  A. 

1906 — Jack  A.  Rainier  is  in  mercantile  business 
at  330  Central  Ave.,  Newark,  X.  J.,  and  lives  at 
Western  Drive,  School  Hills,  N.  J. 

1906 —  Robert  Bernhard  Stearns  and  Miss 
Bernice  Marks,  Vassar  1913,  were  married  in 
New  York  City,  April  5,  1917. 

1907 —  Myron  E.  Fuller  is  in  the  department 
of  surveys,  City  Hall,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1907 — Harlan  F.  Hansen  is  with  the  American 
Sanitary  Products  Co.,  471  Snelling  Ave., 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

1907— Edward  Allerton  Hawks  and  Miss 
Marjorie  Elizabeth  Moody  were  married  recently 
in  Detroit,  Mich. 

1907 — Dr.  Charles  W.  Kerr  has  removed  his 
dental  offices  to  431  A,  Columbus  Avenue, 
Boston. 

1907 — R.  Hoyt  Moses  has  resigned  his  position 
with  Gray  &  Davis,  Inc.,  of  Boston,  where  he 
has  been  located  during  the  past  four  and  a  half 
years,  in  order  to  accept  a  position  with  the 
Bethlehem  Motors  Corporation  of  AMentown, 
Pa.  His  permanent  address  remains  1 1  Arch 
St.,  Norwalk,  Conn. 

1907— William  T.  Pigott,  Jr.,  is  First  Lieut., 
31st  Inf.  U.  S.  A.,  and  is  stationed  at  Fort 
W  illiam  McKinley,  Rizal,  Manila,  P.  I. 

1907 — Frederick  B.  Stokes  is  a  publisher  at 
449  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

1907 — Rev.  William  Strieker  is  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  church,  Greenport,  Long 
Island,  N.  Y. 

1907 — Jay  L.  B.  Taylor  is  county  surveyor  at 
Pineville,  Mo.  Mr.  Taylor  has  issued  a  Hand- 
book for  Rangers  and  Woodsmen  which  John 
Wiley  &  Sons  publish. 
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